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FALLACIES  OF  THE  FACULTY. 

Lectures  delivered  at  the  Egyptian  Hall,  Picadilly. 
London,  1840. 

BY  S.  DIXON,  M.  D. 

LECTURE    IV. 
Inflammation— Blood  Letting— Abstinence. 

Gentlemen  : 

When  medical  men  hear  that  I  am  in  the 
habit  of  treating  all  kinds  of  disease  without 
Blood-letting,  they  generally  open  their  eyes 
with  a  stare,  and  ask  me  what  I  do  in  In- 
flammation.     Inflammation  ! — who    ever 
saw  any  part  of  the  body  on  fire',  or  in 
flames  ?  for  the  word,  if  it  means  any  thing 
at  all,  must  have  something  like  that  signifi- 
cation.    To  be  sure,  we  have  all  heard  of 
*«  spontaneous  combustion,"  but  I  confess  I 
never  saw  >t,  and  what  is  more,  nobody  that 
ever  did !     What,  then,  is  this  inflammation 
— this  term  which  our  great  modern  doctors 
so  dogmatically  assure  us  is  the  head  and  front 
of  every  corporeal  disorder  ?     It  is  a  meta- 
phor merely — a  theoretical  expression,  which, 
torture  it  how  you  please,  can  only  mean  a 
quicker  motion  and  a  higher  temperature  in 
the  moving  atoms  of  a  given  structure,  than 
are  compatible  with  the  healthy  organization 
of  that  structure.    When  you  find  a  conside- 
rable degree  of  heat  and  swelling,  with  pain 
and  redness  in  any  part,  that  part  in  medical 
language  is  inflamed.    Now,  what  are  these 
phenomena  but  the  signs  of    approaching 
structural  decomposition  ?  During  the  slighter 
corporeal  changes,  the  coincident  variation  of 
temperature  is  not  always  very  sensibly  per- 
ceptible ;  but  whenever  there  is  the  least  ten- 
dency to  decomposition,  this  thermal  change 
is  sure  to  be  one  of  the  most  prominent  fea* 
tures.      The  phenomena  of    inflammation, 
Jhen,  very  closely  resemble,  if  they  be  not 
indeed  identical  with,  the  chemical  phenome- 
na which  take  place  preceding  and  during 
the  decomposition  of  inorganic  substances. 
Now,  when  this  kind  of  action  proceeds  un- 
checked, the  result  in  most  cases,  is  a  tu- 
mour   containing    purulent  matter,   which 
matter,  being  a  new  fluid  product,  differs 
entirely  in  its  appearance  and  consistence 
from  the  original  tissue,  in  which  it  chanced 


to  become  developed.     This  tumour  we  call 
abscess.     And  how  is  it  to  be  cured?    In 
most  instances,  the  matter,  after  working  its 
way  to  the  surface,  escapes  by  an  ulcerated 
opening  of  the  integument,  while  in  others, 
an  artificial  opening  must  first  be  made  by 
the  knife  of  the  surgeon.     In  either  case,  the 
part  in  which  the  abscess  was  situated,  gene- 
rally recovers  its  healthy  state  by  the  repara- 
tive  powers  of    nature.     But  there  is  yet 
another  mode  in  which  a  cure  may  be  effected, 
namely,  by  Absorption;  that  is  to  say,  the 
matter  of  the  abscess  may  be  again  taken  up 
into  the  system,  and  by  the  inscrutable  chem- 
istry of  life,  become  once  more  a  part  and 
parcel  of  the  healthy  fabric  of  the  body ! — ' 
being  thus  again  reduced  to  the  elements  out 
of  which  it  was  originally  formed.     How 
analogous  all  this  to  the  operations  of  the 
chemist,  who,  by  means  of  the  galvanic  wire, 
having  first  reduced  water  into  its  elemental 
gases,   again    converts   these,  by  electrical 
means,  into  the  water  from  whose  decompo- 
sition they  proceeded!      Such,   and   many 
more  chemical  operations,  Nature  daily  per- 
forms in  the  animal  body ;  and  that  she  does 
all  this  through  the  electric  or  galvanic  medi- 
um of  the  Brain  and  Nerves,  cannot  possi- 
bly admit  of   dispute,  when  you  come  to 
consider  that  under  the  influence  of  a  Passion 
(the  most  unquestionable  of  cerebral  actions) 
large  abscesses,  and  even  solid  tumours,  have 
often  disappeared  in  a  single  night.     Gentle- 
men, there  is  not  a  passion, — Grief,  Rage, 
Terror,  or  Joy, — which  has  not  as  effectually 
cured  abscesses  and  other  tumours,  as  the 
most  powerful  agents  in  the  materia  medica. 
The  writings  of  the  older  authors  abound  in 
instances  of  this  kind.     But  there  are  yet 
otheT  terminations  to  the  inflammatory  pro- 
cess.    For  example,  after  having  proceeded, 
to  a  certain  extent,  in  the  way  of  change, 
but   still   falling   short  of   actual  purulent 
decomposition,  the   atoms  of  the  inflamed 
part,  by  the  renewal  of  a  healthy  condition 
of  the  body  generally,  or  by  the  direct  appli- 
cation of  cold  or  other  agency,  may  again, 
with  more  or  less  quickness,  subside  into  the 
degree  of  motion  and  temperature  character- 
istic of  their  natural  revolutions.    This  ter- 
mination, is  called  Resolution.    When  the 
inflammatory  action  is  more  than  usually 
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rapid,  the  result  may  be  the  complete  death 
of  the  part  implicated, — a  hlack  inorganic 
mass  being  left  in  the  place  of  the  tissue 
which  it  originally  composed.  This  last  we 
term  Mortification  or  Gangrene. 

But,  Gentlemen,  medical  men  extend  the 
term  inflammation  to  some  other  morbid  pro- 
cesses, which,  under  the  various  names  of 
Gout,  Rheumatism,  and  Erysipelas,  we  shall 
in  another  lecture,  have  the  honour  to  ex- 
plain to  you.     A  great  many  books  have 
been  written  upon  the  subject  of  Inflammation, 
but  I  must  own  I  never  found  myself  one 
whit  the  wiser  after  reading  any  of  them. 
Their  writers,  in  almost  every  instance,  use 
language  which  they  do  not  themselves  seem 
to   have  understood,  otherwise  they  would 
have  confined  themselves  to  one  sense,  in- 
stead of  including  under  the  same  term,  states 
the  most  opposite.     Were  I  to  tell  you  that 
the  word  "  Inflammation"  is  used  by  many 
writers  when  a  part  is  more  than  usually 
cold,  you  would  think  I  was  laughing  at  you  ; 
yet  there  is  nothing  more  true,  and  I  will 
give  you  an  instance. — A  carpenter  had  his 
thumb  severely  bitten  by  a  rattlesnake  ;  and 
the  effects  of  the  venom  are  thus  described  by 
one  of   the  most  learned  of  living  medical 
writers,  Mr.  Samuel  Cooper : — "  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  in  ten  or  twelve  hour?,  the 
whole  limb,  axilli,  and  shoulder  became  very 
cold  and  enormously  swollen  up  to  the  neck  ; 
in  fact,  the  whole  surface  of  the  body  was 
much  below  the  natural  temperature.     The 
swelling,  you  know,  is  produced  by  that  kind 
of   inflammation  which  is   called   diffuse 
inflammation  of  the  cellular  tissue/' — [Mr. 
S.   Cooper's   Lecture  in   Med.   Gazette.] 
Gentlemen,  was  there  ever  such  an  abuse  of 
words — such  an  abandonment  of   common 
sense  as  this  ?     The  arm  was  "  very  cold" — 
"  much  below  the  natural  temperature," — yet 
it  was  inflamed — on  fire ! 

Restricted  to  the  sense  in  which  I  have 
already  spoken  of  the  term,  namely,  heat, 
swelling,  and  pain,  "  inflammation,"  like 
"  fever,"  or  any  other  abstract  word,  may  be 
used  as  a  «'  counter  to  reckon  by,"  and,  like 
almost  every  other  phonomenon  of  disease, 
it  is  a  developement  of  previous  constitution- 
al disturbance  I  do  not  speak  of  immediate 
local  inflammation  produced  by  a  chemical 
or  mechanical  injury — leaving  that  to  the 
surgeons  to  elucidate  or  mystify,  according 
to  their  particular  inclinations  ;  I  talk  of  in- 
flammation from  a  general  or  constitutional 
cause;  Has  an  individual,  for  example,  ex- 
posed himself  to  a  cold  draught,  or  to  any 
other  widely  injurious  influence,  he  shivers, 
fevers,  and  complains  of  pain,  throbbing,  and 
heat  in  the  head,  chest,  or  abdomen,  phenom- 
ena gradually  developed  according  to  the 


patient's  predisposition  to  organic  change  in 
this  or  that  locality.     Phrenitis,  Pneumonia, 
Peritonitis,  (technical  terms  for  inflammation 
of  the  Brain,  Lungs,  and  Membranous  cove- 
ring of   the  Bowels,)  are  consequences  or 
features,  not  causes  of  the  constitutional  dis- 
order.   But  are  the  symptoms  of  inflammation 
in  such  parts  equally  intermittent  with  the 
diseases  of  which  we  have  already  treated  ? 
Listen  to  Lallemand  : — "  In  inflammation  of 
the  brain,"  he  tells  you,  "  you  have  spasmo- 
dic symptoms,, slow  and  progressive  paralysis 
the  course  of  the  disorder  being  intermittent." 
So  that  inflammation,  like  almost  every  other 
morbid  action,  is  for  the  most  part  a  feature 
or  developement  of  intermittent  fever.     Dr. 
Conolly,  in  his  Cyclopaedia  of  Medicine,  says 
"  diurnal    remissions    are    distinguished    in 
every   attack   of  inflammation."     Now,  if 
you  prefer  the  evidence  of  another  man's 
eyes  to  your  own,  this  statement  ought  to  be 
more  than  convincing,  for  it  comes  from  the 
enemy's  camp.    Gentlemen,  it  is  the  language 
of  an  opponent,  the  Editor  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Medical  Review — the  same  individ- 
ual who  lately  told  his  readers  that  the  Unity 
of  Disease  was  a  silly  book.     If  it  was  so 
silly  as  he  says,  why  was  he  so  silly  as  to 
abuse  it?      But  against  his  authority,— if 
authority,  in  these  days,  be  still  permitted  to 
take  the  place  of  examination — you  have  the 
opinion  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  who,  with  his 
usual  candour  and  good  feeling,  at  once  pro- 
nounced it  to  be  a  "  valuable  work."    .Now, 
who  in  his  senses  would  think  of  comparing 
these  two  men  together, — Astley  Cooper,  the 
father  of  English  surgery,  and  John  Conolly, 
the  Mad-doctor  ? — "  Hyperion  to   a  satyr  !" 
But,  Gentlemen,  you  have  no  idea  what  tricks 
these  medical  Reviewers  are  in  the  habit  oi 
playing.     Some  time  ago  I  showed  up  one 
of  them  in  a  way  he  will  not  soon  forget. 
Dr.  James  Johnson,  were  he  here,  would 
know  the  person  I  mean  ;  for  he,  Gentlemen, 
as  I  have  already  told  you, reviewed  my  "Fal- 
lacy of  the  Art  of  Physic  as  taught  in  the 
Schools,  in  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Review." 
A  most  unlucky  business  it  turned  out  for 
him,  for  were  I  to  tell  you  how  I  replied  to 
his  criticism,  you  never  could  again  hear  his 
name  mentioned  without  laughing.     Why 
has  he  not,  in  revenge,  "  cut  up"  the  Unity 
of  Disease  ?    The  editor  of  the  Medical  Ga- 
zette, not  long  ago,  pretended  to  Review  that 
work.     He  did  not,  however,  like  Dr.  Con- 
olly, call  it  a  silly  book ; — he  admitted,  on 
the  contrary,  that  it  had  "  both  pith  and  point" 
but  he  contended  that  it  was  only  a  straw 
thrown  up  at  a  lucky  moment  when  the  wind 
of  medical  opinion  was  turning  against  the 
"  bleeding  mania," — a  mania  which  he  said 
he  also  reprobated.    I  wrote  to  him  to  ask* 
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if  that  were  really  the  case,  why  he  Mr.  Ed- 
itor had  never  reprobated  that  mad  practice 
before,  and  knowing  it  to  be  so  murderous  in 
its  effects,  as  he  said  he  did,  how  in  common 
humanity  he  allowed  my  strictures  upon  it 
to  remain  so  long  unnoticed  in  his  pages ; 
while  all  the  years  that  these  strictures  had 
been  before  him,  he  had  not  only  continued 
to  fill  his  journal  with  cases  treated  after  the 
sanguinary  fashion,  but  had  even  held  them 
up  to  the  world  as  models  of  practice  !  True, 
in  one  or  two  instances,  where  the  person  he 
quoted  was  his  enemy,  he  had  certainly  hinted 
that  the  treatment  was  bad.     But  these  were 
very  sorry  exceptions.     So  far  from  my  book 
being  a  straw  which  showed  which  way  the 
wind  blew,  I  was  the  first,  (1  maintained) 
who  had  the  courage,  alone,  and  in  the  face 
of  much  opposition,  to  set  that  wind  a-blow- 
ing;  and  I  added,  that  before  I  died  1  hoped 
to  raise  such  a  stormy  one  as  would  purify 
the  medical  atmosphere  of  some  of  its  pres- 
ent corruption  and  foulness  !     But  of  that 
letter  my  good  friend  the  Editor  took  no 
notice  whatever ;  nor  was  I  surprised  at  it, 
for  the  Medical  Gazette,  as  some  of  you  may 
know,   is    a   mere  organ  and  supporter  of 
the  College  of  Physicians ;  and  so  much  the 
slaves  of  that  body  are  the  booksellers  who 
publish  it,  that  when  about  two  years  before, 
I  sent  them  the  MSS.  of  this  very  Unity  of 
Disease,  they  actually  refused  to  bring  it  out 
for  me  on  any  terms  I — the  editor  of  the  Ga- 
zette can  best  tell  at  whose  instigation, — for 
he  is,  or  was  then  at  least,  the  examiner  of 
all  their  medical  manuscripts,  and  therefore 
perfectly  acquainted  with  that  particular  se- 
cret.    Like  a  good  servant,  doubtless,  he  had 
too  much  regard  for  his  employers  to  permit 
them  to  usher  into  the  world  such  a  terrible 
exposure  of  their  professional  patrons.     Be- 
fore quitting  this  matter,  I  may  mention,  that 
I  am  frequently  asked  why  my  writings  have 
never  been  taken  up  by  the  Lancet,  the  Lan- 
cet which  talks  so  constantly  and   so  grand- 
iloquently of  its  reforming  and  liberal  politics! 
lean  suggest  a  reason; — that  periodical  is 
now  the  organ  of   the  Apothecaries.     Mr. 
Wakley,  its  proprietor,  was,  in  early  life,  a 
medical  reformer,  and  much  good  he  certainly 
at  one  time  did  in  that  character.    Now — but 
I  shall  say  nothing  more  of  him  on  this 
occasion  except  Cave  canem ! 

To  return  to  inflammation.  Whether  the 
particular  condition,  so  called,  be  termed  ery- 
sipeloid, gouty,  rheumatic,  scrofulous,  it  is 
still  remittent;  and  if  you  question  the  pa- 
tient, he  will  almost  in  every  case  admit  that 
it  was  preceded  or  accompanied  by  cold  or 
hot  fits  or  both.  May  not  inflammation, 
then,  yield  to  Bark— to  Quinine?  The  late 
Br.  Wallace  of  Dublin  maintained  the  affirm- 


ative, dwelling  more  particularly  on  its  good 
effects  in  that  disorganizing  inflammation  of 
the  eye,  termed  Iritis,  in  which  disease  he 
preferred  it  to  all  the  routine  measures,  which, 
on  the  strength,  of  a  theory,  medical  men  have 
from  time  to  time  recommended  as  antiphlo- 
gistic. During  an  attack  of  Ague,  he  tells 
us,  Iritis  with  inflammatory  affection  of  other 
parts  of  the  eye,  occurred  in  the  person  of  a 
patient  under  his  care.  "For  the  former 
complaint,  namely,  the  intermittent  fever,  he 
administered  Bark;  by  the  exhibition  of 
which,  he  was  surprised  at  seeing  the  inflam- 
matory affection  of  the  Eye,  as  well  as  the 
fever,  disappear."  This  was  the  case  which 
first  led  him  to  suspect  the  fallacy  of  the 
blood-letting  system  in  inflammation  of  the 
Eye.  Now  I  shall  tell  you  what  first  led  me 
to  entertain  similar  doubts  of  its  efficacy,  A 
medical  officer  of  one  of  Her  Majesty's  regi- 
ments serving  in  India,  couched  a  woman  for 
cataract.  The  next  day,  the  eye  having 
become  inflamed,  according  to  received  prac- 
tice he  bled  the  patient;  but  scarcely  had  he 
bound  up  her  arm,  when  she  fell  as  if  she 
had  been  shot,  and  lay  to  all  appearance 
dead.  With  the  greatest  difficulty,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  recovering  her  from  this  state  ;  but 
it  was  not  until  four  long  hours  had  passed, 
that  he  felt  that  he  could  safely  leave  her 
with  ordinary  attendants;  for  during  the 
greater  part  of  that  time,  when  he  ceased  to 
chafe  her  temples  or  otherwise  call  up  the 
attention  of  the  brain  by  the  application  of 
stimulants  to  the  nose,  mouth,  &c,  she  re- 
lapsed into  a  death-like  swoon.  More  than 
once  he  was  even  obliged  to  inflate  her  lungs 
to  keep  her  from  dying.  But,  in  this  case, 
gentlemen,  the  blood-letting  did  not  cure  the 
inflammation  ;  for  the  next  day  the  eye  was 
more  painful  and  inflamed  than  ever,  and  the 
poor  woman,  after  all  the  blood  she  had  lost 
— and  who  will  say  that  she  was  not  bled 
enough  ? — did  not  recover  her  sight.  It 
is  now  many  years  since  that  case  came 
under  my  observation,  and  it  made  an  im- 
pression on  my  mind  I  shall  never  forget. 
Had  that  woman  died,  would  not  everybody 
have  said  that  the  gentleman  who  had  bled 
her  had  killed  her  ?  and  very  justly  too, 
though  he,  good  man,  only  conscientiously 
put  in  practice  what  he  had  been  taught  to 
consider  his  duty.  You  see,  then,  that  blood- 
letting even  to  the  point  of  death,  is  no  cure 
for  inflammation  ;  and  that  it  cannot  prevent 
its  developement,  I  shall  furnish  you  with 
ample  evidence  before  I  finish  this  lecture. 
Meantime,  I  will  tell  you  what  can  do  both 
— Bark  and  Opium.  These  are  the  remedies 
to  give  before  an-  operation,  aud  they  are  also 
the  remedies  be^st  adapted  for  the  relief  of 
inflammation  after  it  has  come  on  ; — and  their 
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beneficial  influence  will  be  more  generally 
certain  in  the  latter  case,  if  you  first  premise 
an  emetic,  and  wait  till  its  action  has  ceased 
before  you  administer  them. 

"  The  Peruvian  Bark,"  says  Heberden, 
"  has  been  more  objected  to,  than  any  of 
these  medicines  (Bitters)  in  cases  of  conside- 
rable inflammation,  or  where  a  free  expecto- 
ration is  of  importance ;  for  it  is  supposed  to 
have,  beyond  any  other  stomach-medicine, 
such  a  strong  bracing  quality,  as  to  tighten 
the  fibres  ( / )  still  more,  which  were  already 
too  much  upon  the  stretch  in  inflammation, 
and  its  astringency  has  been  judged  to  be  the 
likely  means  of  checking  or  putting  a  stop 
to  expectoration."  All  this  appeared  muck 
more  plausible  when  taught  in  the  schools  of 
physic,  than  probable,  when  I  attended  to 
fact  and  experience.  The  unquestionable 
safety  and  acknowledged  use  of  the  Bark,  in 
the  worst  stage  of  inflammation,  when  it  is 
tending  to  a  mortification,  affords  a  suffi- 
cient answer  to  the  first  of  Ihese  objections ; 
and  1  have  several  times  seen  it  given  plenti- 
fully in  the  confluent  small  pox,  without 
lessening  in  any  degree  the  expectoration." 

Some  time  ago,  I  was  called  to  see  a  young 
gentleman,  who  had  a  swelling  under  the 
arm-pit,  extending  to  the  side.  The  skin 
was  red  and  hot,  and  the  tumour  so  painful 
as  to  have  deprived  him  of  all  rest  for  the 
three  previous  nights.  Though  suppuration 
appeared  to  me  to  have  commenced,  I  at  once 
ordered  Quinine,  and  begged  him  to  poultice 
the  tumour.  By  these  means  he  was  per- 
fectly cured  in  three  days,  the  swelling  hav- 
ing, in  that  period,  completely  disappeared. 
The  subject  of  this  case  was,  in  the  first 
instance,  attacked  with  shivering  and  fever, 
which  had  repeatedly  recurred,  but  disap- 
peared under  the  use  of  the  quinine.  Matter, 
I  have  no  doubt,  was  absorbed  in  this  in- 
stance, but  so  far  from  this  absorption  pro- 
ducing shiverings, — which,  according  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  schools,  it  ought  to  have  done, 
— the  very  reverse  took  place. 

I  shall  now  give  you  one  of  many  instan- 
ces of  indubitable  and  palpable  inflammation 
— if  the  word  have  a  meaning  at  all — as  a 
proof  of  the  value  of  Opium  in  the  treatment 
of  this  affection 

Case,— An  old  officer,  Major  F.,  89th  foot 
who  had  previously  lost  one  eye  by  acute 
Ophthalmia,  notwithstanding  a  vigorous  anti- 
plogistic  discipline,  had  the  other  attacked  in 
a  similar  manner  with  great  pain,  redness, 
and  throbbing.  I  found  him  leaning  his 
head  over  a  chair-back,  his  face  indicative  of 
intense  agony.  For  ten  nights,  he  assured 
me,  he  had  been  unable  to  tolerate  any  other 
position,  and  it  was  only  towards  morning, 
when  overcome  by  suffering,  that  he  could, 


at  last,  obtain  anything  like  repose.  The 
pain  came  on  at  bed-time  in  an  aggravated 
degree,  and  remitted  principally  in  the  after- 
noon. Three  grains  of  opium  which  I  di- 
rected him  to  take  half  an  hour  before  the  re- 
currence of  the  expected  paroxysm,  procured 
him  a  whole'  night  of  profound  sleep,  and 
his  eye,  in  the  morning,  to  his  astonishment, 
was  free  from  pain,  and  only  slightly  vascu- 
lar. He  had  been  repeatedly  bled,  leeched, 
purged,  and  blistered,  without  even  temporary 
benefit — indeed,  the  gentleman  who  attended 
him,  in  the  first  place,  plumed  himself  upon 
the  activity  of  his  treatment. 

But  how,  you  may  ask  me,  can  Pleurisy 
and  Pneumonia  be  cured  without  Blood-let- 
ting ?  What  are  Pleurisy  and  Pneumonia  ? 
Any  rapid  tendency  to  atomic  change  in  the 
substance  of  the  lungs,  from  the  real  pain 
and  presumed  increase  of  temperature  at  the 
same  time  developed,  is  termed  Pneumonia — 
vulgo  inflammation  of  the  lungs.  A  similar 
tendency  to  change  in  the  atomic  relations  of 
the  membrane  {pleura)  which  covers  the 
outer  surface  of  the  lungs,  or  of  that  portion 
of  it  which  is  continued  over  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  chest,  is  called  the  Pleurisy.  Now, 
authors  have  thought  it  a  fine  thing  to  be 
able  to  tell  pleurisy  from  pneumonia,  but  the 
thing  is  impossible;  and  what  is  more,  if  it 
were  possible,  so  far  as  the  treatment  is  con- 
cerned, it  would  not  be  worth  the  time  you 
spend  in  doing  it.  Such  distinctions  only 
lead  to  interminable  disputes,  without  in  the 
least  tending  to  improvement  in  practice. 
This  much,  however,  I  do  know, — both  dis- 
eases are  developemenls  of  intermittent  fever, 
and  both  may  often  co-exist  at  one  and  the 
same  time.  And  in  the  Medical  Gazette 
there  is  an  excelleut  case  of  the  kind,  which, 
as  it  in  a  great  measure  illustrates  the  chrono- 
thermal  doctrine  and  treatment  in  both,  I 
shall  give  to  you  in  the  words  of  its  narrator. 
"  The  patient's  symptoms  were  difficult  res- 
piration, dry  cough  with  stringy  expectoration 
pulse  full.  The  disease  commenced  with  an 
intense  ft  of  shivfring,  followed  by  heat  and 
a  severe  cough.  Every  day  at  noon  there 
was  an  exacerbation  of  all  the  symptoms, 
commencing  with  very  great  shivering,  cough, 
and  intolerable  pain  in  the  chest,  a  fit  of  suffo- 
cation, and  finally  perspiration ; — at  the  end 
of  an  hour  the  paroxysm  terminated.  Am- 
moniacal  mixture  was  first  given,  then  two 
grains  of  Quinine  every  two  hours.  The 
very  next  day  the  fit  was  scarcely  perceptible  ; 
the  day  after,  there  was  no  fit  at  all.  An 
observation  worthy  of  remark  is,  that  the 
symptoms  of  pleuro-pneumonia, — which 
continued  throughout  in  a  very  slight  degree, 
it  is  true,  in  the  intervals  of  the  paroxysms 
— disappeared  completely,  and  in  a  very  short 
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time,  by  the  effect  of  the  sulphate  of  qui- 
nine." 

Who  are  the  persons  most  subjected  to 
inflammatory  disease  of  the  chest  ?  Medical 
theorists  answer,  "  strong  healthy  labourers, 
and  people  much  exposed  to  the  air."  How 
these  gentlemen  deceive  themselves  !  If  I 
know  any  thing  at  all  upon  any  subject,  I 
know  that  the  fact  in  this  case  is  just  the 
reverse.  The  subjects  of  clfest-disease  in 
my  experience  have  been  almost  all  persons 
of  a  delicate  habit,  many  of  them  confined 
to  badly  ventilated  rooms,  and  the  greater 
number  broken  down  by  starvation,  blood- 
letting, or  previous  disease.  Some  of  you 
may  have  heard  of  M.  Louis,  of  Paris,  a 
physician,  who  for  many  years  has  made 
chest-disease  his  study.  Speaking  of  his 
consumptive  patients,  who  became  the  sub- 
jects of  inflammatory  disease,  he  has  this 
observation  :  "  As  we  have  already  remarked 
in  speaking  of  Pneumonia,  the  invasion  of 
Pleurisy  coincides  in  a  large  proportion  of  our 
patients  with  the  period  of  extreme  weakness 
and  emaciation." — Dr.  Cowan's  translation  of 
Louis. 

Now,  what  is  the  usual  treatment  of  Pleu- 
risy and  Pneumonia  ?  Does  it  not  almost 
entirely  consist  in  blood-letting,  starving  and 
purging — with  blisters  and  mercury  some- 
times ?  But  what  are  the  results  ? — relapse 
or  repetition  of  the  paroxysm  from  time  to 
time, — long  illness, — weakness  ever  after, 
and  death  too  often.  Even  in  these  cases  of 
extreme  emaciation,  M.  Louis  applies  leeches! 
Contrast 'the  case  I  have  just  given  you  from 
the  Medical  Gazette,  with  the  case  and  treat- 
ment of  an  individual,  whose  omnipotent 
power  of  setting  a  theatre  in  a  roar  may  be 
still  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  many  of  you 
— the  celebrated  Joe  Grimaldi.  The  very 
name  excites  your  smile ! — but  upon  the 
occasion  to  which  I  refer,  the  poor  clown, 
instead  of  being  in  a  vein  to  move  your 
laughter,  very  much  wanted  your  sympathy. 
"  Monday,  the  9th  of  October,"  says  Mr. 
Charles  Dickens,  "  was  the  day  fixed  for  his 
benefit,  but  on  the  preceding  Saturday,  he 
"was  suddenly  seized  with  severe  illness,  ori- 
ginating in  a  most  distressing  impediment  in 
his  breathing.  Medical  assistance  was  im- 
mediately called  in,  and  he  was  bled  until 
nigh  fainting.  This  slightly  relieved  him, 
but  shortly  after  he  had  a  relapse,  [return  of 
the  paroxysm  ?]  and  four  weeks  passed  be- 
fore he  recovered  sufficiently  to  leave  the 
house.  There  is  no  doubt,  (continues  Mr. 
Dickens)  but  that  some  radical  change  had 
occurred  in  his  constitution,  for  previously 
be  had  never  been  visited  with  a  single  day's 
illness,  while  after  its  recurrence,  he  never 
had  a  single  day  of  perfect  health,"    If  you 


reflect  that  medical  relief  jwas  immediately 
called  in,  you  may  be  inclined,  like  myself, 
to  ascribe  poor  Grimaldi's  damaged  constitu- 
tion, not  so  much  to  the  effect  of  the  original 
disorder,  as  to  the  sanguinary  treatment  adop- 
ted in  his  case.  Whether  or  not  he  had  the 
additional  medical  advantage  of  being  starved 
at  the  same  time  1  do  not  know  ;  but  lest  it 
might  be  inferred  that  this  continued  illness 
was  owing  to  the  neglect  of  this  very  excel- 
lent part  of  antiphlogistic  practice,  I  may  just 
hint  that  there  have  been  such  things  as 
inflammation  of  the  lungs  brought  on  by 
starvation.  Witness  the  verdict  of  a  coro- 
ner's jury,  in  the  case  of  a  pauper,  who  died 
not  long  ago  in  the  ^White  Chapel  Work- 
House.  "  That  the  decease  died  from  in- 
flammation of  the  lungs,  produced  by  expo- 
sure and  want."  The  verdict  in  question 
was  only  in  accordance  with  the  evidence 
of  the  surgeon  of  the  work-house. 

In  acute  disease  of  the  chest — whether 
involving  the  pleura  simply,  the  interstitial 
substance  of  the  lungs,  or  the  mucous  or 
muscular  apparatus  of  the  air-tubes,  your 
first  duty  is  to  premise  an  emetic.  So  far 
from  acting  exclusively  on  the  stomach, 
medicines  of  this  class  have  an  influence 
primarily  cerebral,  and  they  therefore  act 
powerfully  upon  every  member  and  matter 
of  the  body.  By  emetics  you  may  change 
the  existing  relations  of  the  whole  corporeal 
atoms  more  rapidly  and  effectually,  than  by 
any  other  agency  of  equal  safety  in  the  Ma- 
teria Medica.  Every  kind  of  chest-disease 
being  a  mere  feature  or  developement  of  fever, 
whatever  will  relieve  the  latter  will  equally 
relieve  the  former.  The  value  of  emetics'in 
the  simpler  forms  of  fever,  few  will  be  suffi- 
ciently bold  to  deny ;  and  the  quickness  with 
which  the  same  medicines  can  alter  the  state 
of  the  inflamed  part  may  be  actually  seen  by 
their  effects  on  the  eye,  in  the  inflammatory 
affections  of  that  organ.  You  have  only  to 
try  them  in  chest-disease  to  be  satisfied  of 
their  inestimable  value  in  cases  of  this  kind. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  talking  of  the  tempo- 
rary good  you  have  occasionally  seen  done 
by  the  lancet  in  inflammation  of  the  chest, 
call  to  mind  the  many  deaths  you  have  wit- 
nessed where  it  had  been  most  freely  used — 
to  say  nothing  of  the  long  illnesses  which 
have  been  ihe  lot  of  such  as  have  escaped 
the  united  bad  effects  of  a  chest-disease  and 
loss  of  blood.  Whatever  salutary  influence, 
as  a  present  means  of  relief,  blood-letting  may 
produce,  it  is  infinitely  inferior  to  what  you 
may  obtain  by  emetics— a  class  of  remedies 
which  possess  the  additional  advantage  of 
giving  that  relief,  without  depriving  the  pa- 
tient of  the  material  of  healthy  constitutional 
power.    Their  influence/moreover,  as  a  pre- 
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venlive  against  return  of  the  paroxysm,  is 
very  considerable,*  while  blood-letting,  so 
far  as  my  experience  goes,  has  only,  on  the 
contrary,  appeared  to  render  the  patient  more 
liable  to  a  recurrence. 

Lord  Bacon  tells  us  in  his  Works,  that  if 
disciples  only  knew  their  own  strength,  they 
would  soon  find  out  the  weakness  of  their 
masters.  What  led  him  to  this  conclusion  ? 
What  but  the  fact  that,  with  all  his  ability, 
even  Lord  Bacon  himself  had  been  duped  by 
his  teachers  ? — and  why  did  Des  Cartes  say, 
that  no  man  could  possibly  pretend  to  the 
name  of  philosopher  who  had  not  at  least 
once  in  his  life  doubted  all  he  had  been 
previously  taught  ?  He  too  had  been  hood- 
winked by  his  pretended  masters  in  philoso- 
phy. But  you,  perhaps,  will  say  all  this 
took  place  in  old  times — the  world  is  quite 
changed  since  then  ;  professors  are  now  the 
most  enlightened  and  respectable  men  alive ; 
they  go  to  church,  where  they  are  examples 
of  piety ;  they  never  were  found  out  in  a  lie  ; 
are  not  subject  to  the  passions  of  other  men  ; 
have  no  motives  of  interest  or  ambition, — in 
fact,  they  are  all  but  angels.  Now,  I  only 
wish  you  knew  the  manner  in  which  most 
of  these  very  respectable  persons  get  their 
chairs — the  tricks,  the  party  work,  the  sub- 
serviency, meanness,  and  hypocrisy  practised 
by  them  for  that  and  other  ends — and  you 
would  not  so  tamely  submit  your  judgment  to 
their  theoretical  dreams  and  delusions.  Young 
men,  be  men, — and  instead  of  taking  for 
gospel  the  incoherent  and  inconsistent  doc- 
trines of  the  fallible  puppets  whom  interest 
or  intrigue  has  stuck  up  in  Academic  Halls, 
— use  your  own  eyes,  and  exercise  your  own 
reason  I  Here,  then,  I  give  you  a  test  by 
which  you  may  know  the  best  practice  in 
inflammatory  diseases  of  the  chest — a  test 
that  cannot  possibly  deceive  you.  Take  a 
certain  number  of  pleuritic  and  pneumonic 
patients — bleed,  blister,  and  pftysic  these 
after  the  most  orthodox  fashion,  so  that  you 
shall  not  be  able  to  tell,  whether  the  continued 
disease  be  the  effect  of  the  primary  cause,  or 
the  heroic  measures  by  which  your  patients 
have  been  worried  during  their  illness.  Take 
another  equal  number  similarly  afflicted,  and 
treat  them  chrono-thermally, — that  is  to  say 
premise  an  emetic,  and  when,  by  means  of 
this,  you  have  obtained  a  remission  of  the 
symptoms,  endeavour  to  prolong  such  period 
of  immunity,  by  quinine,  opium,  or  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  and  then  compare  the  results  of 
both  modes  of  practice.     If  you  do  not  find 


*  This  statement,  when  I  first  published  it,  was  de- 
nied by  Physicians,  but  it  has  been  since  confirmed  by 
Dr.  Seymour,  of  St.  George's  Hospital,  who  recently 
made  some  remarks  upon  the  power  of  Emetics  in 
"altering  the  Periodicity  of  Disease." 


an  immense  saving  of  suffering  and  mortality 
by  the  latter  mode  of  treatment,  I  will  con- 
sent to  be  stigmatised  by  you  as  an  impostor 
and  deceiver — a  cheat — a  quack — a  person, 
in  a  word,  who  would  rather  teach  error  than 
vindicate  truth.  Remember,  however,  before 
you  begin,  that  the  Chrono-Thermal  System 
professes,  as  its  chief  feature  of  superiority 
over  every  other,  to  make  short  work  with 
disease, — a  cirtftimstance  not  likely  to  recom- 
mend it  to  those  whose  emolument,  from  the 
manner  in  which  things  are  now  ordered, 
arises  principally  from  long  sickness  and 
much  physic  ! 

I  am  often  asked  how  T  treat  Enteritis, — 
Inflammation  of  the  Bowels — without  the 
Lancet  ?  Before  I  give  my  answer,  I  gene- 
rally ask — Can  medical  men  boast  of  any 
particular  success  from  depletion  in  this  dis- 
ease ?  If  so,  why  have  they  been  always 
so  solicitous  to  get  the  system  under  the 
influence  of  calomel, — or  why  do  they  pre- 
scribe Turpentine  in  its  treatment  ?  Is  it  not 
because  the  nature  of  the  relief  afforded  by 
the  lancet  has  either  been  temporary  or  delu- 
sive, or,  what  I  have  myself  found  it  to  be, 
absolutely  hurtful  in  the  majority  of  cases  ? 
"  The  symptoms  of  Enteritis,"  says  Dr.  Parr, 
"are  a  shivering,  with  an  uneasiness  in  the 
bowels,  soon  increasing  to  a  violent  pain, — 
occasionally  at  first  remitting,  but]  soon 
becoming  continual.  Generally  the  whole 
abdomen  is  affected  at  the  same  time  with 
spasmodic  pains,  which  extend  to  the  loins, 
apparently  owing  to  flatulency.  The  pulse 
is  small,  frequent,  generally  soft,  but  some- 
times hard,  and  at  last  irregular  and  intermit- 
tent— the  extremities  are  cold — the  strength 
sinks  rapidly."  "  Perhaps,"  he  adds,  «'  bleed- 
ing is  more  seldom  necessary,  in  this  disease 
than  in  any  other  inflammation ;  for  it  rapidly 
tends  to  mortification,  and  should  it  not  at 
once  relieve,  it  soon  proves  fatal."  In  a 
letter  which  I  received  from  staff-surgeon 
Hume,  he  says :  "  I  am  satisfied  that  Pneu- 
monia and  Enteritis,  diseases  which  are  at 
present  the  bugbears  of  the  faculty,  are 
indebted  for  their  chief  existence  to  the 
remedies  employed  in  ordinary  ailments, 
namely,  bleeding,  and  unnecessary  purging, 
I  never  saw  a  case  of  either,  (and  I  have 
seen  many)  of  which  the  subject  had  not 
been  the  inmate  of  an  hospital  previously, 
where  he  had  undergone  the  usual  antiphlo- 
gistic regimen, — or  had  been  otherwise  debil- 
itated, as  in  the  case  of  long  residence  in  a 
warm  climate."  Now,  Gentlemen  this  is  the 
language  of  an  experienced  Medical  Officer 
of  the  Army,  one  who,  having  no  interested 
end  to  serve,  and  who  would  not  take  private 
practice  if  offered  to  him,  is  at  least  as  wor- 
thy of  belief  as  those  whose  daily  bread 
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depends  upon  the  extent  and  duration  of  dis- 
ease around  them.  My  own  practice  in 
Enteritis  I  will  illustrate  by  a  case.  I  was 
one  evening  requested  by  the  Dowager  Duch- 
ess of  Roxburgh  to  see  her  butler;  1  found 
him  with  severe  pain  of  abdomen,  which 
would  not  brook  the  touch,  furred  tongue, 
hard  pulse,  and  hot  skin  ;  he  told  me  he  had 
shivered  repeatedly,  that  the  pain  was  at  first 
intermittent,  but  at  last  constant.  He  had 
been  seen  in  the  morning  by  a  gentleman, 
who  had  ordered  him  Turpentine  and  Calomel 
— a  proof  that  he  also  considered  the  case  as 
one  of  inflammation  of  the  bowels.  The 
patient  having  obtained  no  relief,  I  was  called 
in.  I  gave  him  an  emetic,  and  went  up  stairs 
to  await  the  result.  In  about  twenty  minutes 
I  again  saw  him.  The  vomit  had  acted 
powerfully,  and  with  such  relief  that  he 
could  then  turn  himself  in  bed  with  ease, 
which  he  could  not  before  do.  I  then  pres- 
cribed prussic  acid  and  quinine.  In  a  few 
days  he  was  as  well  as  ever.  Instead  of 
bringing  theoretic  objections  to  this  method  of 
treating  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  let 
practitioners  only  put  it  to  the  proof.  Is  it 
possible  that  they  can  be  less  successful  with 
the  new  practice  than  with  the  old,  under 
which,  when  they  save  a  patient  in  this 
disease,  they  are  fain  to  boast  of  it  as  a 
wonder ! 

I  shall  now  enter  at  some  length  upon  the 
subject  of 

Blood-Letting. 

While  with  one  class  of  practitioners, 
Medicine  is  reduced  to  the  mere  art  of  pur- 
gation, with  another  class  it  consists  in  the 
systematic  abstraction  of  blood  ;  every  means 
being  resorted  to  in  the  mode  of  doing  this, 
from  venesection,  arteritomy,  and  cupping,  to 
the  basest  application  of  the  leech.  In  the 
remarks,  Gentlemen,  which  I  am  now  about 
to  make  on  the  subject,  instead  of  discussing 
the  preferrable  mode  of  taking  blood  away, 
I  shall  bring  before  you  some  facts  and  argu- 
ments that  may  convince  you  of  the  perfect 
possibility  of  dispensing  with  the  practice 
altogether. 

"  The  imputation  of  novelty,"  says  Locke, 
"is  a  terrible  charge  amongst  those  who  judge 
of  men's  heads  as  they  do  of  their  perukes, 
by  the  fashion — and  can  allow  none  to  be 
right  but  the  received  doctrine."  Yet,  in  the 
words  of  the  same  acute  writer  : — "  An  error 
is  not  the  better  for  being  common,  nor  truth 
the  worse  for  having  lain  neglected  ;  and  if 
it  were  put  to  the  vote  any  T  where  in  the 
world,  I  doubt,  as  things  are  managed, 
whether  Truth  would  have  the  majority;  at 
least  while  the  authority  of  men,  and  net 
«ie  examination  of  things,  must  be  its  mea- 


sure."    In  the  same  spirit  Lord  Byron  asks : 

"  What  from  this  barren  being  do  we  reap'? 
Our  senses  narrow,  and  our  reason  frail, 
Life  short,  and  truth  a  gem  that  loves  the 

deep, 
And  all  things  weighed  in  Custom's  falsest 

scale. 
Opinion  an  omnipotence — whose  veil 
Mantles  the  earth  with  darlcneps — until  right 
And  wrong  are  accidents — and  men  grow 

pale 
Lest  their  own  judgments  should  become  too 

bright, 
And  their  free  thoughts  be  crimes,  and  earth 

have  too  much  light. 

The  operation  of  blood-letting  is  so  associ- 
ated in  the  minds  of  most  men,  with  the 
practice  of  physic,  that  when  a  very  sensible 
German  physician,  some  time  ago,  petitioned 
the  King  of  Prussia  to  make  the  employment 
of  the  lancet  penal,  he  was  laughed  at  from 
one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other.  This  you 
will  not  wonder  at,  if  you  consider  that  the 
multitude  always  think  "  whatever  is  is 
right ;"  but  a  little  reflection  will  teach  you 
that  there  must  have  been  a  period  in  the 
world's  history,  when  the  lancet  was  un- 
known as  a  remedy ;  and  that  many  centu- 
ries necessarily  elapsed  before  it  could  even 
be  imagined  that  loss  of  blood  might  alleviate 
or  cure  disease.  Nations,  nevertheless,  grew 
and  prospered.  To  what  daring  innovator 
the  practice  of  physic  owes  the  Curse  of  the 
lancet,  the  annals  of  the  art  leave  us  in  igno- 
rance ;  but  this  we  know,  that  its  introduction 
could  only  have  been  done  during  the  infancy 
of  Medicine ;  when  remedial  means  were 
yet  few,  and  the  mode  of  action  of  remedies 
totally  unknown.  It  was  the  invention  of  an 
unenlightened,  possibly,  a  sanguinary  age ; 
and  its  continued  use  says  but  little  for  the 
after-discoveries  of  ages,  or  for  the  boasted 
progress  of  medical  science.  Like  every 
other  lucrative  branch  of  human  knowledge, 
the  Practice  of  Medicine  at-  one  time  was 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  priesthood.  Might 
not  blood-letting  have  been  first  introduced 
as  a  sacrifice  or  expiation  on  the  part  of  the 
patient  for  his  supposed  sins  against  an  of- 
fended deity  ? — for  that  till  very  lately  was 
the  ecclesiastical  cause  of  all  disease.  I  am 
the  rather  inclined  to  this  idea,  from  the  fact 
that  when  one  of  the  kings  of  Spain  made 
his  peace  with  the  Inquisition,  after  a  bitter 
quarrel  with  that  body,  they  condemned  him 
as  a  penance  to  lose  a  pound  of  his  blood, 
which  was  afterwards  burnt  in  public  by  the 
common  hangman ! 

Of  what  is  the  body  composed  ?  Is  it  not 
of  Blood,  and  Blood  only  ?  What  fills  up 
the  excavation  of  an  ulcer  or  an  abscess? 
What  reproduces  the  bone  of  the  leg  or  thigh, 
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after  it  has  been  thrown  off  dead,  in  nearly 
all  its  length  ?  What  but  the  Living  Blood, 
under  the  electrical  influence  of  the  brain  and 
nerves  !  How  does  the  slaughtered  animal 
die  ?  Of  loss  of  blood  solely.  Is  not  the 
blood  then,  in  the  impressive  language  of 
scripture,  "  the  life  of  the  flesh  ?"  How  re- 
markable, that  while  the  value  of  the  blood 
to  the  animal  economy  should  be  thus  so 
distinctly  and  emphatically  acknowledged, 
Blood-letting  is  not  even  once  alluded  to, 
among  the  various  modes  of  cure  mentioned 
in  the  sacred  volume.  We  have  "  balms," 
*■  balsams,"  "  baths,"  "  charms,"  "  physic," 
■**  poultices,"  even, — but  loss  of  blood  never  ! 
Had  it  been  practised  by  the  Jews,  why  this 
omission  ?  Will  the  men  who  now  so  lav- 
ishly pour  out  the  Blood,  dispute  its  import- 
ance in  the  animal  economy  ? — will  they 
•deny  that  it  forms  the  basis  of  the  solids, — 
that  when  the  body  has  been  wasted  by  long 
disease,  it  is  by  the  blood  only  it  can  recover 
its  healthy  volume  and  appearance  ?  Has  not 
nature  done  every  thing  to  preserve  to  ani- 
mals of  every  kind, 

"*'  The  electric  Blood  with  which  their  arteries 
run  !**  Byron. 

She  has  provided  it  with  strong  resilient  ves- 
sels— vessels  which  slip  from  the  touch,  and 
never  permit  their  contents  to  escape,  except 
where  their  coats  have  been  injured  by  acci- 
dent or  disease.  Misguided  by  theory,  man, 
presumptuous  man,  has  dared  to  divide  what 
God,  as  a  part  of  creation,  united ;  to  open 
what  the  Eternal,  in  the  wisdom  of  his  om- 
niscience made  entire !  See  then  what  an 
extreme  measure  is  this  !  It  is  on  the  very 
face  of  it  a  most  unnatural  proceeding.  Yet 
what  proceeding  so  common,  or  what  so 
readily  submitted  to,  under  the  influence  of 
authority  and  custom  ?  If,  in  the  language 
of  the  Chemist  Liebig,  the  blood  be  indeed 
"  the  sum  of  all  the  organs  that  are  being 
formed,"  how  can  you  withdraw  it  from  one 
organ  without  depriving  every  other  of  the 
material  of  its  healthy  slate  ?  Yet  enter  the 
crowded  hospitals  of  England — of  Europe — 
and  see  how  mercilessly  the  lancet,  the  leech, 
and  the  cupping-glass,  are  employed  in  the 
diseases  of  the  poor.  Look  at  the  pale  and 
ghastly  faces  of  the  inmates.  What  a  con- 
trast to  the  eager  pupils  and  attendants 
thronging  around  their  beds  —those  attendants 
with  bandage  and  basin,  ready  at  a  moment's 
notice  to  take  from  the  poor  creatures  what- 
ever quantity  of  life-blood,  solemn  Pedantry 
may  prescribe  as  the  infallible  means  of  re- 
lieving their  sufferings.  Do  that,  I  say,  and 
refrain,  if  you  can,  from  exclaiming  with 
Bulwer,  m  when  Poverty  is  sick,  the  doctors 
mangle  it !"     What  are  the  causes  of  the 


disorders  of  this  class  of  people?  In  the 
majority  of  cases,  defective  food,  and  impure 
air.  By  these  has  their  blood  been  deteriora- 
ted— and  for  what  does  the  (so  termed)  man 
of  science  abstract  it  ?  To  make  room  for 
better  ?  No  ! — goaded  on  by  the  twin-gob- 
lins, "  congestion"  and  "  inflammation,"  to 
deteriorate  it  still  further  by  starvation  and 
confinement.  Gentlemen,  these  terms  play 
in  physic  much  the  same  thing  as  others, 
equally  senselessly  misused,  play  in  the  com- 
mon affairs  of  the  world — 

Religion,  freedom,  vengeance,  wThat  you  wiil, 
A  word's  enough  to  raise  mankind  to  kill, 
Some  party-phrase  by  cunning  caught  and 

spread, 
That  guilt  may  reign,  and    wolves   and 

worms  be  fed.  Byron. 

The  first  resource  of  the  surgeon  is  the  lancet, 
— the  first  thing  he  thinks  of,  when  called  to 
an  accident,  is  how  he  can  most  quickly  open 
the  floodgates  of  the  heart,  to  pour  out  the 
stream  of  an  already  enfeebled  existence. 
Does  a  man  fall  from  his  horse  or  a  height, 
is  he  not  instantly  bled  ? — has  he  been 
stunned  by  a  blow,  is  not  the  lancet  in 
requisition  ?  Nay,  has  an  individual  fainted 
from  over-exertion,  or  exhaustion,  is  it  not 
a  case  of  fit — and  what  so  proper  as  vene- 
section ! 

You  cannot  have  forgotten  the  fate    of 
Malibran — the  inimitable  Malibran  — she  who 
so  often,  by  her  varied  and  admirable  per- 
formances, moved  you  to  tears  and  smiles  by 
turns.     She  was  playing  her  part  upon  the 
stage — she  entered  into  it  with  her  whole 
soul,  rivetting  the  audience  to  the  spot  by  the 
very  intensity  of   her  acting.     Just  as  she 
had  taxed  the  powers  of  her  too  delicate 
frame  to  the  uttermost — at  the  very  moment 
she  was  about  to  be  rewarded  by  a  simulta- 
neous burst  of  acclamation,  she  fainted  and 
fell — fell  from  very  weakness.     Instantly  a 
medical  man  leapt  upon  the  stage — to  admin- 
ister a  cordial  ?     No — to  bleed  her — to  bleed 
a  weak,  worn,  and  exhausted  woman  !   And 
the  result  ? — she  never  rallied  from  that  un- 
fortunate hour.     But,  Gentlemen,  Malibran 
was  not  the  only  intellectual  person  of  the 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  who  have 
prematurely  perished  by  the  lancet.     Byron 
and  Scott — those  master-spirits  of  their  age — 
those  great  men  who,  like  Ariosto  and  Shaks- 
peare,  not  only  excited  the  admiration  of 
cotemporary  millions,  but  whose  genius  must 
continue,  for  generations  yet  unborn,  to  de- 
light the  land  that  produced  them — they  too 
fell  victims  to  the  lancet — they  too  were  des- 
troyed by  hands  which,  however  friendly  and 
well-intentioned,    most    undoubtedly    dealt 
them  their  death-blows.    Is  not  this  a  sub* 
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ject  for  deep  reflection  ?  To  the  cases  of 
these  great  men  we  shall  recur  in  the  course 
of  this  lecture;  but  for  the  present,  we  musl 
turn  to  other  matters — to  events  that  have 
just  passed  before  our  eyes.  The  affair  of 
Newport,  in  Wales,  is  still  the  topic  of  the 
hour.  You  must  therefore  remember  it  to 
its  minutest  detail — the  attack  by  the  rioters 
upon  the  town — the  gallant  and  successful 
stand  made  by  Captain  Gray  and  his  little 
detachment  of  the  45th  regiment — the  pris- 
oners captured,  and  the  investigation  which 
afterwards  took  place  In  the  coui^e  of  that 
inquiry  a  prisoner,  when  under  examination, 
fainted.  What  was  done  with  him  ?  He 
was  carried  out  of  court  and  immediately 
bled  !  On  his  return  the  newspapers  tell  us, 
an  extraordinary  change  had  come  over  his 
countenance.  From  being  a  man  of  robust 
appearance,  he  had  become  so  wan  and  hag- 
gard, so  altered  in  every  lineament,  the  spec- 
tators could  scarcely  recognize  him  as  the 
same  prisoner.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  not  one 
of  the  many  journals  that  reported  this  cafe, 
introduced  a  single  word  in  condemnation  of 
the  utterly  uncalled  for  measure,  which 
brought  the  man  to  such  a  state ; — so  much 
has  Custom  blunted  the  sense  of  the  public 
to  this  the  most  dangerous  of  all  medical 
appliances ! 

Gentlemen,  a  coroner's  inquest  was  held 
upon  a  person  who  died  suddenly.  I  shall 
read  to  you  what  followed  from  the  Times 
newspaper,  of  the  20rh  .  December,  1839, 
suppressing,  for  obvious  reasons,  the  name 

of    the   witness.      "Mr.  ,   surgeon, 

stated  that  he  was  called  upon  to  attend  de- 
ceased, and  iound  him  at  the  point  of  death. 
He  attempted  to  bleed  him,  but  ineffectually, 
and  in  less  than  a  minute  from  witness's  ar- 
rival, deceased  expired.  Witness  not  being 
able  to  give  any  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of 
death  from  the  symptoms  that  then  exhibited 
themselves,  he  afterwards,  with  the  assistance 
ol  Dr.  Ridge,  37  Cavendish  Square,  made  a 

f)ost- mortem  examination,  and  found  that  a 
arge  cavity  attached  to  tne  large  vessel  of  the 
heart,  containing  blood,  had  burst,  and  that 
that  was  the  cause  of  death."  So  that  while 
the  man  was  actually  dying  of  inanition  from 
internal  bleeding,  the  surgeon,  utterly  igno- 
rant, according  to  his  own  confession,  of  the 
nature  of  the  symptoms,  deliberately  proceeded 
to  open  a  vein  ! — How  happens  it  that  the 
lancet  should  be  so  invariably  the  first  resort 
of  Ignorance ! 

In  every  case  of  stun  or  faint,  the  employ  - 
ment  of  this  instrument  must  be  a  supeiad ded 
injury; — in  a1!,  there  is  a  positive  enfeeble- 
ment  of  the  whole  frame,  evidenced  by  the 
cold  surface  and  weak  or  imperceptible  pirse; 
there  is  an  exhaustion,  which  Joss  of  blood, 


so  far  from  relieving,  too  often  converts  into 
a  state  of  utter  and  hopeless  prostration.  True,, 
men  recover  though  treated  in  this  manner, 
but  these  are  rot  cures, — they  are  escapes. 

How  few  the  diseases  which  loss  of  blood 
may  not  of  itself  produce.  If  it  cannot 
cause  the  eruptions  of  small -pox,  nor  the 
glandular  swellings  of  plague,  it  has  given 
rise  to  disoiders  more  frequently  and  more 
immediately  fatal  than  either.  What  think 
you  of  cholera  asphyxia — Asiatic  cholera  ? 
Gentlemen,  the  symptoms  of  that  disease  are 
the  identical  symptoms  of  a  person  bleeding; 
slowly  away  from  life  !  The  vomiting,  the 
cramps,  the  sighing,  the  long  gasp  for  breath 
—  the  leaden  and  livid  countenance  which  the 
painter  gives  to  the  dying  in  his  battle-pieces 
— these  are  equally  the  symptoms  of  cholera 
and  loss  of  blood !  Among  the  numerous 
diseases  which  it  can  produce,  Darwin  says 
— "  a  paroxysm  of  gout  is  liable  to  recur 
on  bleeding."  John  Huntei  mentions  "  lock- 
jaw and  dropsy,"  among  its  injurious  effects, 
— Travers,  "  blindness,"  and  "  Pa'sy,'* — 
Marshall  Hall,  "  Mania,"— Blundell,  "  dys- 
entery,"— Broussais,  "  pever  and  convul- 
sions !"  "  When  an  animal  looses  a  consid- 
erable quantity  of  blood,"  says  John  Hunter* 
"  the  heart  increases  in  it  frequency  of  strokes, 
as  also  in  its  violence."  Yet  these  are  the 
indication  for  which  professors  tell  you  to 
bleed  !  You  must  bleed  in  every  inflamma- 
tion, they  tell  you.  Yet  is  not  inflammation 
a  daily  effect  of  loss  of  blood!  Mag-endie 
mentions  "  pneumonia"  as  having  been  pro- 
duced by  it,— completely  confirming  the  evi- 
dence of  Mr.  Hume  upon  that  point.  He 
further  tells  us  that  he  has  witnessed  among 
its  effects  *'  the  entire  train  of  what  peop'e  aie 
p'eased  to  call  inflammatory  phenomena; — 
and  mark,"  he  says,  "the  extraordinary  fact 
that  this  inflammation  will  have  been  produ- 
ced by  the  very  agent  which  is  daily  used  to 
combat  it."  What  a  long  dream  of  false 
security  have  mankind  been  dreaming! — they 
have  laid  themselves  down  on  the  laps  of 
their  medical  mentors,— they  have  slept  a  long; 
sleep; — while  these,  like  the  fabled  vampire 
of  the  poets,  taking  advantage  of  a  dark  nit  lit 
of  barbarism  and  ignorance,  have  thought  it 
no  sin  to  rob  them  of  their  life's  blood  during 
the  profoundness  of  their  sli  mber .' 

Gentlemen,  the  long  shiver  of  the  severest 
aj*ue,  the  burning  fever,  the  fatal  lockjaw* 
the  vomiting,  cramps,  and  asphyxia  of  chole- 
ra, the  spasm  of  asthma  and  epilepsy,  the 
pains  of  iheumatsm,  the  palpifating  a-.id 
tumultuous  heart  the  most  s  tt  el  melancholy 
and  madness,  dysenleiy,  consumption,  every 
species  of  pa'sy,  thu  faint  that  became  death, 
these — all  these — have  /  traced  to  loss  of 
blood.     Could  aiS3tiic,  could  prussic  aJJ,  in 
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their  deadliest  and  most  concentrated  doses  do 
more  ?  Yet  I  have  heard  men  object  to  use 
the  minutest  portions  of  these  agents,  medi- 
cinally,— men  who  wonld  open  a  vein,  and 
let  the  life-blood  flow  until  the  patient  fell  like 
an  ox  for  the  slaughter,  death-like,  and  all 
but  dead,  upon  the  floor !  Do  these  practi- 
tioners know  the  nature  of  the  terrible  power 
they  thus  fearlessly  call  to  their  aid  ?  Can 
they  explain  its  manner  of  action  even  in 
those  cases  where  they  have  supposed  it  to 
be  beneficial  ?  The  only  information  I  have 
been  ab!e  to  extract  from  them  upon  this  point, 
has  been  utterly  vague  and  valueless.  Their 
reasoning,  if  it  could  be  called  reasoning,  has 
been  based  on  a  dread  of  "  inflammation"  or 
•'  congestion."  From  the  manner  in  which 
they  discuss  the  subject,  you  might  believe 
there  was  no  remedy  for  either  but  the  lancet. 
Ask  them  why  they  bleed  in  ague — in  syn- 
cope— in  exhaustion  or  collapse  ? — they  tell 
you  it  is  to  relieve  congestion.  After  a  stun 
or  fall? — it  is  to  prevent  inflammation. — 
Bleeding,  in  all  my  experience,  I  have  already 
stated  <o  you,  never  either  relieved  the  one. 
or  prevented  the  other  !  Gentlemen,  did  you 
never  see  inflammation  of  a  vein  after 
Weeding — inflammation  caused  by  the  very 
act !  I  have  known  such  inflammation  end 
fatally.  Did  you  never  know  the  wounds 
male  by  leech-bites  become  inflamed,  after 
these  reptiles  had  exhausted  the  blood  of 
the  part  to  which  they  were  applied  !  And 
how  came  that  about?  Simply  because, 
however  perfectly  you  exhaust  any  part  of 
its  blood,  you  do  not  thereby  prevent  that  part 
from  being  again  filled  with  it — or  rather,  you 
make  it  more  liable  to  be  so,  by  weakening 
the  coats  of  the  containing  vessels  !  Hundreds 
thousands  have  recovered  from  every  kind  of 
disease,  who  never  were  bled  in  any  manner; 
and  many,  too  many  have  died,  for  whom  the 
operation,  in  all  its  m  odes,  had  been  most 
scientifically  practised  !  Have  I  net  proved 
that  evpry  lemedial  agent  possesses  but  one 
kind  of  influence,  namely,  the  power  of 
changing  temperature  ?  Let  the  schoolman 
show  me  that  the  lancet  possesses  any  supe- 
riority in  this  respect — any  specific  influence 
more  advantageous  than  other  less  questiona- 
ble measures ;  and  I  shall  be  ihe  last  to  repu- 
diate its  aid  in  the  pract'ee  of  my  profession 
The  beneficial  influence  of  blood-letting, 
where  it  has  been  beneficial  in  disease,  relates 
solely  to  temperature  To  this  complexion 
it  comes  at  last,  and  to  nothing  more — the 
equalization  and  moderation  of  temperatuie 
In  the  congestive  and  non -congestive  stages 
of  fever — the  cold — the  hot — the  sweating — 
the  lancet  has  hal  its  advocates.  B!obl- let- 
ting, un  ler  each  of  these  circumstances,  has 
changed  easting  temperature.    Why,  iheii, 


object  to  its  use  ?  For  this  best  of  reasons, 
that  we  have  remedies  without  number,  pos- 
sessing each  an  influence  equally  rapid,  and 
an  agency  equally  curative,  without  being, 
like  blood-letting,  attended  with  the  insuper- 
able disadvantage  of  abstracting  the  material 
of  healthy  organization.  I  deny  not  its 
power  as  a  remedy  in  certain  cases;  but  I 
question  its  claim  to  precedence,  even  in 
these.  Out  of  upwards  of  twelve  thous- 
and cases  of  disease  that  have,  within  the 
last  few  years,  been  under  my  treatment,  I 
have  not  been  compelled  to  use  it  once.  Re- 
sorted to,  under  the  most  favovrable  circum- 
stances, its  success  is  any  thing  but  sure,  and 
and  its  failure  involves  consequences  which 
the  untoward  administration  of  other  means 
may  not  so  certainly  produce.  Have  we  not 
seen  that  all  diseases  have  remissions,  and 
exacerbations — that  mania,  asthma,  apoplexy 
and  inflammation,  are  all  remittent  disorders  ? 
From  the  agony  or  intensity  of  each  of  these 
developements  of  fever,  you  may  obtain  a 
temporary  relief  by  the  use  of  the  lancet; 
but  what  has  it  availed  in  averting  the  recur- 
rence of  the  paroxysm  ?  How  often  do  you 
find  the  patient  you  have  bled  in  the  morning 
ere  night  with  every  symptom  in  aggravation. 
Again  you  resort  to  bleeding,  but  the  relief 
is  as  transitory  as  before.  True,  you  may 
repeat  the  operation,  and  re-repeat  it.  until 
you  bleed  both  the  blood  and  the  life  away. 
Venesection,  then,  in  some  cases,  may  be  a 
temporary  though  delusive  ie!ief.  The  gene- 
ral result  is  depression  of  vital  energy,  with 
diminution  of  corporeal  force  ! 

Dr.  South  wood  Smith,  physician  to  the 
London  Fever  Hospital,  has  published  a  book 
purposely  to  show  the  advantages  of  bleeding 
in  fever.  One  of  his  cases  is  so  curiously 
illustrative  of  his  position,  that  I  shall  take 
the  liberty  of  transcribing  it  from  the  Medi- 
cal Gazette,  with  a  running  commentary  by 
the  Editor  of  that  perio  lical :  — "  The  case  of 
Dr.  Dill  demands  our  most  serious  attention, 
and  deserves  that  of  our  readers.  It  is  ad- 
duced as  an  example  of  severe  cerebral  affec- 
tion, in  which  case,  Dr.  S.  affirms,  *  the 
bleeding  must  be  large  and  early  as  it  is  copi- 
ous.' « I  saw  him,'  says  Dr.  Smith, *  before 
there  was  any  pain  in  the  head,  or  even  in 
the  back,  while  he  was  yet  only  feeble  and 
chilly.  The  aspect  of  his  countenance,  the 
state  of  his  pulse,  which  was  slow  and  la- 
bouring, and  the  answer  he  returned  to  two 
or  three  questions,  satisfied  me  of  the  inor- 
dinate, I  may  say  the  ferocious  attack  that 
was  at  hand  — p.  398  ' 

"  Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  our 
realers,  as  to  the  above  signs  indicating  a 
ferocious  cerebral  attack,  they  will  one  and 
all  a^ree  with  us,  that  the  ferocious  attack 
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was  met  with  a  ferocious  treatment ;  for  an 
emetic  was  given  without  delay,  and  <  blood 
was  taken  from  the  arm,  to  the  extent  of 
twenty  ounces.'  This  blood  was  not  in- 
flamed. Severe  pains  in  the  limbs  and  loins, 
and  intense  pain  in  the  head,  came  on  during 
the  night — and  early  in  the  morning  blood 
was  again  drawn  to  the  extent  of  sixteen 
ounces  <  wilh  great  diminution,  but  not  entire 
removal  of  the  pain.'  towards  the  afternoon 
he  was  again  bled  to  sixteen  ounces.  '  The 
pain  was  now  quite  gone — the  blood  from 
both  these  bleedings  intensely  inflamed.' 
[Inflamed,  according  to  Dr.  Smith'?  notions — 
but  mark,  in  his  own  words — the  first  blood 
drawn  was  "  not  inflamed."  Were  the  lan- 
cet a  preventive  of  inflammation,  how  came 
the  blood  to  be  inflamed  after  so  many 
bleedings  ?] 

"  During  the  night  the  pain  returned,  and 
in  the  morning,  notwithstanding  the  eyes 
were  dull  and  beginning  to  be  suffused,  the 
face  blanched,  (no  wonder !)  and  the  pulse 
slow  and  intermittent,  and  weak,  twelve 
leeches  were  applied  to  the  temples — and  as 
these  did  not  entirely  remove  the  pain,  more 
blood,  to  the  extent  of  sixteen  ounces,  was 
taken  by  cupping.  The  operation  afforded 
great  relief — but  the  following  morning,  the 
pain  returned,  and  again  was  blood  abstracted 
to  sixteen  ounces.  '  Immediate  relief  fol- 
lowed this  second  operation ;  but  unfortu- 
nately, the  pain  returned  with  great  violence, 
towards  evening  ;  and  it  was  now  impossible 
to  carry  the  bleeding  any  further.'  Typhoid 
symptoms  now  began  to  show  themselves; 
•  the  fur  on  the  tongue  was  becoming  brown, 
and  there  was  already  a  slight  tremor  in  the 
hands.'  v\  hat  was  to  be  done  ?  fee,  and 
evaporating  lotions  were  of  no  avail ; — but 
happily  for  Dr.  Dill,  the  affusion  of  cold  wa- 
ter on  the  head,  '  the  cold  dash,'  was  thought 
of  and  employed — and  this  being  effectually 
applied,  the  relief  was  'instantaneous  and 
most  complete.'  So  that  this  case,  announced 
as  a  severe  cerebral  affection,  and  treated  in 
anticipation,  by  copious  blood-lelting,  before 
there  was  any  pain  in  the  head  while  the 
patient  was  yet  only  feeble  and  chilly, 
which  grew  worse  and  worse  as  the  blocd 
letting  was  repeated,  until,  after  the  abstrac- 
tion of  ninetv  ounces  of  blood,  the  patient 
had  become  in  a  '  state  of  intense  suffering,' 
and  « imminent  danger,'  and  was  relieved  at 
last  by  the  cold  dash — this  case,  we  say,  is 
brought  forward  as  a  specimen  of  the  extent 
to  which  copious  blood— letting  may  some 
times  be  required  !  !  Most  sincerely  do  we 
congratulate  Dr.  Dill  on  his  escape,  not  from 
a  dangerous  disease,  but  from  a  dangerous 
remedy." — Medical  Gazette. 

Could  any  case  more  forcibly  exemplify 


the  utter  inefficiency  of  blood-letting,  in  al- 
most all  its  forms,  either  as  a  certain  remedy, 
or  a  preventive  of  fever  ?  Yet  such  is  the 
force  of  custom,  prejudice,  education,  that 
this  case, — and,  I  have  no  doubt,  thousands 
like  it,  so  far  from  opening  the  eyes  of  the 
physician  to  the  London  Fever  Hospital,  only 
served  to  confirm  him  in  his  error.  He  had 
his  meihodus  medendi,  and  he  pursued  it ;  and 
notwithstanding  the  total  inefficiency  of  his 
vaunted  remedy,  he  gives  the  case  at  length, 
as  a  perfect  specimen  of  the  most  perfect 
practice — Mark  the  result  of  that  practice  ! — ■ 
but  for  the  «'cold  dash,"  the  patient  must 
have  perished.  It  is  even  now  a  question 
whether  he  ever  recovered  from  those  repeat- 
ed blood-lettings, — for  he  died  not  many 
months  after.  Happy  would  it  have  been 
for  mankind,  that  we  had  never  heard  of  an 
Anatomical  or"  Pathological  School," — hap- 
pier for  Dr.  Dill,  for  to  that  school,  and  its 
pervading  error  of  imputing  effect  for  cause, 
may  we  fairly  attribute  all  this  sanguinary 
practice 

Lord  Byron  called  medicine  "  the  destruc- 
tive art  of  healing."  How  truly  it  proved  to 
be  so  in  his  own  person,  you  will  see,  when 
I  give  you  the  detail?  of  his  last  illn-ss : — 
"  Of  all  his  prejudices,"  says  Mr  Moore, 
"  he  declared  the  strongest  was  that  against 
Breeding.  His  mother  had  obtained  from  him 
a  promise  never  to  consent  to  be  b'ed,  and, 
whatever  argument  might  be  produced,  his 
aversion,  he  said,  was  stronger  than  reason. 
'  Besides,  is  it  not,'  he  asked,  '  asserted  by 
Dr.  Reid,  in  his  Essays,  that  less  s'aughter 
is  effected  by  the  lance,  than  the  lancet  — that 
minute  instrument  of  mighty  mischief!"  On 
Mr.  Millengen  observing  that  this  remark 
related  to  the  treatment  of  nervous  but  not 
of  inflammatory  complaints  he  joined,  in 
an  angry  tone,  c  Who  is  nervous,  if  1  am 
not  ? — and  do  not  those  other  words  of 
his,  apply  to  my  case,  where  he  says, 
that  drawing  b'ood  fiom  a  nervous  patient, 
is  like  loosening  the  cords  of  a  musical 
instrument,  whose  tones  already  fail,  for 
want  of  a  sufficient  tens;on !  Even  before 
this  illness,  vou  yourself  know  how  weak 
and  irritable  I  had  become  ;  and  bleeding,  by. 
increasing  this  state,  will  inevitably  kill  me. 
Do  with  me  what  else  you  like,  but  bleed 
me  you  shall  not.  I  have  had  several  in- 
flammatory fevers  in  my  life,  and  at  an  age 
when  more  robust  and  p'ethoric;  yet  I  got 
thiough  them  without  bleeding.  This  time, 
a'so,  will  1  take  my  chance.'"  Aftei  much 
reasoning,  and  repeated  entreaties,  Mr.  Mil- 
'engen  at  length  succeeded  in  obtaining  from 
him  a  promise,  that  should  he  feel  his  fever 
increase  at  night,  he  would  allow  Dr.  Bruno 
to  bleed  him.    «•  On   revisiting  the  patient 
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early  next  morning,  Mr.  MiJlengen  Jearned 
from  him  that  having  passed,  as  he  thought, 
on  the  whole,  a  better  night,  he  had  not  con- 
sidered it  necessary  to  ask  Dr.  Bruno  to  bleed 
him.     What  followed,  I  shall,  in  justice  to 
Mr.  Millengen,  give  in  his  own  words  : — "  I 
thought  it  my  duty  now  to  put  aside  all  con- 
sideration of  his  feelings,  and  to  declare  sol- 
emnly to  him  how  deeply  1  lamented  to  see 
him  trifle  thus  with  his  life,  and  show  so 
little  resolution.    His  pertinacious  refusal  had 
already,  I  said,  caused  much  precious  time  to 
be  lost ;  but  few  hours  of  hope  now  remain- 
ed, and  unless  he  submitted  immediately  to 
be  bled,  we  could  not  answer  for  the  conse- 
quences.    It  was  true,  he  cared  not  for  life, 
but  who  could  assure  him  that  unless   he 
changed  his  resolution,  the  uncontrolled  dis- 
ease might  not  operate  such  disorganization 
in  his  system,  as  utterly  and  forever  to  de- 
prive him  of  reason  !     I  had  now  hit  at  last 
upon  the  sensible  chord  ;  and  partly  annoyed 
by  our  importunities,  partly  persuaded,  he 
cast  at  us  both,  the  fiercest  glance  of  vexa- 
tion, and  throwing  out  his  arm,  said,  in  the 
angriest  tone,  '  There  you  are,  1  see,  a  d — d 
set  oi  butchers, — take  away  as  much  blood 
as  you  like,  but  have  done  with  it !'     We 
seized   the   moment,  (adds  Mr.  Millengen,) 
and  drew  about  twenty  ounces.     On  coagula- 
ting, the  blood  presented  a  strong  bufFy  coat ; 
yet  the  relief  obtained  did  not  correspond  to 
the  hopes  we  had  formed ;  and  during  the 
night  the  fever  became  stronger  than  it  had 
been  hitherto,  the  restlessness  and  agitation 
increased,  and  the  patient  spoke  several  times 
in  an  incoherent  manner.' "     Surely  this  was 
sufficient  to  convince  the  most  school-bound 
of  the  worse  than  inoperative  nature  of  the 
measure.     Far  from  it.     "  On  the  following 
morning,  the  17lh  April,  the  bleeding  was 
repeated  twice,  and  it  was  thought  right  also 
to  apply  blisters  to  the  soles  of  his  feet !" 
Well    might   Mr.  Moore   exclaim :     "  It  is 
painful   to  dwell  on  such  details."     For  our 
present  purpose,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  state, 
that  although  the  "  rheumatic  symptoms  had 
been  completely  removed,"  it  was  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  patient's  life ;   his  death  took 
p'ace  upon  the  19th,  that  is,  three  days  after 
he  was  first  bled — [Moore's  Life  of  Byron.'] 
Now  I  ask  you,  what  might  have  been  the 
termination  of  this  case,  had  an  emetic  been 
substituted  for  the  lancet,  and  had  the  remis- 
sion  been   prolonged  by  quinine,  opium,  or 
arsenic !      I  solemnly   believe  Lord  Byron 
would   be  alive  at  this  moment;  nay,  not 
only  is  it  possible,  but  probable,  that  a  suc- 
cessful   resu't  might  have  ensued,  without 
anv  treatment  at  all.     When  describing  the 
effects  of  a  former  fever,  Lord  Byron  himself 
says :  "  After  a  week  of  half  definum,  burn- 


ing skin,  thirst,  hot  headache,  horrible  pulsa- 
tion, and  no  sleep,  by  the  blessings  of  barley 
water,  and  refusing  to  see  my  physician,  I 
recovered."  Facts,  like  these,  are  indeed, 
stubborn  things  ! 

I  have  preferred  to  give  these  two  instances 
of  what  I  conceive  to  be  decided  malpractice, 
to  any  of  the  numerous  cases  which  have 
come  under  my  own  observation,  as  the  first 
named  gentleman  was  well  known  to  many 
of  the  medical  profession,  while  the  death- 
scene  of  the  noble  poet,  will  arrest  the  atten- 
tion of  all  who  take  an  interest  in  his 
genius. 

in  the  generality  of  cases  of  disease,  gen- 
tlemen, it  matters  little  what  may  have  been 
the  primary  Cause.  The  disease  or  effect, 
under  every  circumstance,  not  only  involves 
change  of  temperature,  but  produces  more  or 
less  interruption  to  the  two  vital  processes 
Digestion  and  Respiration.  In  other  words, 
it  impedes  sanguification,  or  the  necessary 
reproduction  of  that  Living  fluid,  which, 
throughout  all  the  changes  of  life,  is  con- 
stantly maintaining  expenditure.  This  being 
in  the  nature  of  things  one  of  the  first  effects 
of  disorder,  let  us  beware  how  we  employ  a 
remedy,  which,  if  it  succeed  not  in  restoring 
healthy  temperature,  must  inevitably  hasten 
the  fatal  catastrophe — or,  in  default  of  that, 
produce  those  low  chronic  fevers,  which, 
under  the  names  of  dyspepsia,  hypochondria, 
hysteria,  mania,  &c,  the  best  devised  means 
too  often  fail  to  alleviate,  far  less  to  cure. 
With  the  Iree  admission,  then,  that  the  lan- 
cet is  capable  of  giving  temporary  relief  to 
local  fulness  to  blood,  and  to  some  of  the 
attendant  symptoms,  I  reject  it  generally, upon 
this  simple  and  rational  ground  that  it  cannot 
prevent  such  fulness  from  returning — while 
it  requires  no  ghost  from  the  grave  to  tell  us 
that  its  '"nfluence  upon  the  general  constitu- 
tion, must,  in  every  such  case,  be  prejudicial. 
If  the  source  of  a  man's  income  is  suddenly 
cut  off,  and  he  still  continue  to  spend  as 
before,  surely  his  capital  must,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  diminish. — Beware  then,  how  under 
the  exact  same  circumstances  of  body,  you 
allow  a  doctor  to  take  away  the  litt'e  capital 
of  blood  you  possess  when  disease  comes 
upon  you, — remember  there  is  then  no  income 
—  til  is  expenditure.  And  I  care  not  wrhether 
you  take  inflammation  of  any  considerable 
internal  organ, — the  Brain,  Liver,  or  Heart, 
'or  example, — or  of  any  external  part,  such 
as  the  knee,  or  ankle  joint — with  the  lancet, 
you  can  seldom  ever  do  more  than  give  a  de- 
lusive relief,  at  the  expense  of  the  powers  of 
the  constitution.  The  man  of  routine,  who 
has  not  heard  my  previous  lectures,  giving  up 
Fever,  perhaps,  and  a  few  other  disorders, 
which  the  occasional  obstinacy  of  a  refracto- 
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ry  patient,  contrary  to  "  received  doctrine," 
has  taught  him,  may  yield  to  other  means  than 
blood-letting — will  ask  me  what  I  should  do 
without  the  lancet  in  apoplexy  ?  Here  the 
patient  having  no  will  of  his  own,  and  the 
prejudices  of  his  friends  being  all  in  favour 
of  blood-letting,  the  school-bound  member  of 
the  profession  has  seldom  an  opportunity  of 
opening  his  eyes.  Mine  were  opened  by 
observing  the  want  of  success  attending  the 
sanguinary  treatment ;  in  other  words,  the 
number  of  deaths  that  took  place,  either  in 
consequence,  or  in  spite  of  it !  Was  not 
that  a  reason  for  change  of  practice  ?  Having 
in  my  Military  Hospital  no  prejudices  to 
combat ;  and  observing  the  flushed  and  hot 
state  of  the  patient's  forehead  and  face.  I 
determined  to  try  the  cold  dash.  The  result 
was  beyond  my  best  expectations.  The  first 
patient  was  laid  out  all  his  length,  and  cold 
water  poured  on  his  head  from  a  height. 
After  a  few  ablutions,  he  staggered  to  his 
feet,  stared  wildly  round  him,  and  then  walked 
to  the  hospital,  where  a  smart  purgative  com 
pleted  his  cure.  While  in  the  army,  I  had 
a  sufficiently  extensive  field  for  my  experi- 
ments ;  and  1  seldom  afterwards  lost  an  ap- 
oplectic patient. 

But,  Gentlemen,  since  I  embarked  in  pri- 
vate practice,  I  have  improved  upon  my  Army 
plan.  With  the  purgative  given  after  the 
cold  dash,  I  have  generally  combined  quinine 
or  arsenic — and  1  have  also,  upon  some  oc- 
casions, at  once  prescribed  hydrocyanic  acid 
without  any  purgative  at  all.  This  practice 
I  have  found  highly  successful.  That  Qui- 
nine may  prevent  the  apoplectic  fit,  I  have 
proved  to  you,  by  the  case  given  by  Dr. 
Graves.  The  value  of  Arsenic  in  apoplexy 
has  also  been  acknowledged,  even  by  mem- 
bers of  the  profession ;  but  whether  they 
have  been  acquainted  with  the  true  principle 
of  its  mode  of  action,  in  such  cases,  is  another 
thing.  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson  recommends  it 
"  in  threatened  apoplexy,  after  Cuppings  and 
Purgings,  when  the  strength  is  diminished 
and  the  complexion  pale ;"  that  is,  you  must 
first  break  down  the  whole  frame  by  deple- 
tion— you  must  still  further  weaken  the  al- 
ready weak  vessels  of  the  brain,  before  you 
take  measures  to  give  their  coats  the  degree 
of  strength  and  stability,  necessary  to  their 
healthy  containing  power !  Upon  what  prin- 
ciple would  you,  Gentlemen,  prescribe  arse- 
nic in  threatened  apoplexy  ?  Surely,  upon 
the  same  principle  that  you  would  prescribe 
it  during  the  remission  in  ague — to  prolong 
the  period  of  immunity — to  avert  the  parox- 
ysm. Lo''g  after  the  Bark  came  into  fashion 
for  the  cure  of  Ague,  practitioners  still  con- 
tinued to  treat  that  distemper,  in  the  first  in- 
jnstance,  by  depletion,  till  the  complexion 


became  pale.  Do  they  treat  it  so  now  ? — 
No  ;  they  have  become  wiser  ! — why  then  do 
they  go  on  from  day  to  day,  bleeding  in 
threatened  apoplexy  ?  In  the  case  given  by 
Dr.  Graves,  depletion — repeated  depletion,  did 
not  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  apoplectic 
fit — but  quinine  was  at  once  successful.  Sir 
Walter  Scott  had  a  series  of  fits  of  apoplexy. 
What  did  the  bleeding  and  starving  system 
avail  in  his  case  ?  It  grave  him,  perhaps,  a 
temporary  relief,  to  leave  him  at  last  in  a 
state  of  irrecoverable  prostration.  Mr.  Lock- 
hart,  his  biographer,  tells  us  how  weak  the 
bleeding  always  made  him.  But  how  could 
it  be  otherwise,  seeing  that  I  have  proved  to 
all  but  mathematical  demonstration,  that 
whatever  debilitates  the  whole  body,  must 
still  further  confirm  the  original  weakly  con- 
dition of  the  coats  of  the  blood-vessels,  which 
constitutes  the  tendency  to  apoplexy.  Had 
the  cold  dash  been  resorted  to  during  the  fit, 
and  had  quinine,  arsenic,  or  hydrocyanic 
acid  been  given  during  the  period  of  immu- 
nity, who  knows  but  the  Author  of  Waver- 
ly  might  still  be  delighting  the  world  with  the 
wonderful  productions  of  his  pen  ! 

Shall  I  be  told  there  are  cases  of  apoplexy, 
where  the  face  is  pale,  and  the  temperature 
cold  ?  My  answer  is — these  are  not  apop- 
lexy, but  faint ! — cases  which  the  cold  dash 
or  a  cordial  might  recover,  but  which  the 
lancet,  in  too  many  instances,  has  perpetua- 
ted to  fatality !  If  the  practitioner  tells  me 
that  the  cold  dash  by  no  possibility  can  cure 
an  apoplexy,  where  a  vessel  is  ruptured  with 
much  effusion  of  blood  on  the  brain;  my 
reply  is,  that  in  such  a  case  he  may  bleed  all 
the  blood  from  he  body,  with  the  same  un- 
successful result !  In  the  case  of  effusion 
of  blood  in  an  external  part,  from  a  bruise, 
for  instance,  could  any  repetition  of  venesec- 
tion make  the  effused  blood  re-enter  the  vessel 
from  which  it  had  escaped  ?  No  more  could 
it  do  so  jn  the  brain,  or  any  other  part.  Why, 
then,  resort  to  it  in  this  case  ?  If  it  be  said, 
to  stop  bleeding,  I  answer  that  it  has  no  such 
power.  Who  will  doubt  that  Cold  has? 
Surely,  if  the  mere  application  of  a  cold  key 
to  the  back  very  often  stops  bleeding  from 
the  nose,  you  can  be  at  no  loss  to  conceive 
how  the  far  greater  shock  of  the  cold  dash 
may  stop  a  bleeding  in  the  brain  ?  When, 
on  the  contrary,  there  is  no  vascular  rupture, 
but  only  a  tendency  to  it,  the  eold  dash  will 
not  only  contract  and  strengthen  the  vascular 
coats  so  as  to  prevent  them  from  giving  way; 
but  will  moreover  rouse  the  patient  from  his 
stupor,  by  the  simple  shock  of  its  application. 
But  from  theory  and  hypothesis,  I  appeal  to 
indubitable  and  demonstrative  fact. 

Let  the  older  members  of  the  profession 
seriously  reflect  upon  the  ultimate  injury 
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which  may  accrue  to  their  own  interests,  by 
opposing  their  school-follies  and  school-pre- 
judices to  palpable  and  demonstrative  truth. 
So  long  as  colleges  and  schools  could  mystify 
Disease  and  its  nature,  any  treatment  that 
these  proposed — no  matter  how  cruel  or 
atrocious — would  be  submitted  to  in  silence ; 
but,  when  people  find  out  that  every  kind  of 
disorder,  inflammation  included,  may  be  con- 
quered, not  only  by  external,  but  by  internal 
means,  they  will  pause  before  they  allow 
themselves  to  be  depleted  to  death,  or  all  but 
death,  by  the  lancet  of  either  surgeon  or 
physician.  The  world  will  not  now  be 
deluded  by  the  opposition  of  men,  who  stick 
to  their  opinion  not  so  much  because  they 
have  long  supported  it,  as  that  it  supports 
them — men  who,  in  the  words  of  Lord  Bacon 
would  dispute  with  you  whether  two  and 
two  make  four,  if  they  found  the  admission 
to  interfere  with  their  interests. 

Will  any  practitioner  be  so  bold  as  to  tell 
me  that  inflammation  of  any  organ  in  the 
body  is  beyond  the  control  of  internal  reme- 
dies ?  For  what,  then,  I  ask,  do  we  prescribe 
mercury  for  inflammation  of  the  liver  and 
bowels  ?  Why  do  we  give  colchicum  for  the 
inflamed  joints  termed  gout  and  rheumatism  ? 
Do  not  these  remedies,  in  numerous  instances 
lessen  the  temperature,  pain,  and  morbid  vol- 
ume of  these  inflammations,  more  surely  and 
safely  than  the  application  of  leech  or  lancet  ? 
If,  for  such  inflammations,  then,  we  have 
influential  internal  remedies,  why  may  we 
not  have  medicines  equally  available  for  dis- 
eases of  the  lungs  ?  Have  I  not  shown  you 
the  value  of  prussic  acid  in  such  cases  ?  But 
1  shall  be  told  of  the  danger  of  such  a  reme- 
dy in  any  but  skilful  hands.  In  the  hands 
of  the  ignorant  and  injudicious,  what  reme- 
dial means,  let  me  ask,  have  not  proved,  not 
only  dangerous,  but  deadly  ? — has  not  mer- 
cury done  so  ? — Are  purgatives  guiltless  ? 
How  many  have  fallen  victims  to  th£  lancet ! 
With  prussic  acid  properly  diluted  and  com- 
bined, I  have  saved  the  infant  at  the  breast 
from  the  threatened  suffocation  of  croup ;  and 
I  have  known  it  in  the  briefest  space  of  time 
relieve  so  called  inflammation  of  the  lungs, 
where  the  previous  pain  and  difficulty  of 
breathing  were  hourly  expected  to  terminate 
in  death.  True,  like  ever)  other  remedy,  it 
may  fail — but  have  we  no  other  means  or 
combination  of  means  tor  such  cases  ?  With 
emetics  and  quinine  I  have  seldom  been  at  a 
loss ;  and  with  mercury  and  turpentine  I  have 
cured  pneumonia. 

But  will  the  inflamed  heart  yield  to  any- 
thing but  blood-letting  !  Fearlessly  I  answer, 
yes  !  and  with  much  more  certainty.  With 
emetics,  prussic  acid,  mercury,  colchicum, 
silver,  &c,  I  have  conquered  cases  that  were 


theoretically  called  inflammations  of  the  heart 
and  which  the  abstraction  of  half  the  blood 
in  the  body  could  not  have  cured.  So  also 
has  Dr.  Fosbroke,  physician  to  the  Ross 
Dispensary,  a  gentlemen  who  had  the  felicity 
to  be  associated  with  Dr.  Jenner  in  his  la- 
bours, and  one,in  whose  success  and  fortunes 
that  illustrious  man  took  the  warmest  inte- 
rest. [See  Baron's  life  of  Jenner.]  In  some 
of  the  numbers  of  the  lancet  Dr.  Fosbroke 
has  given  several  cases  of  Heart-Disease, 
which  he  treated  successfully  without  blood- 
letting, and,  with  a  rare  candour,  he  admits 
that  a  lecture  of  mine  on  the  heart  and  circu- 
lation had  no  small  influence  in  leading  him 
to  dismiss  blood-letting  in  the  treatment  of 
them. 

The  human  mind  does  not  easily  turn  from 
errors  with  which,  by  early  education,  it  has 
been  long  embued :  and  men,  grey  with  years 
and  practice,  seldom  question  a  custom,  that, 
fortunately  for  them  at  least,  has  fallen  in 
with  the  prejudices  of  their  times.  For  my- 
self, it  was  only  step  by  step,  and  that  slowly 
that  I  came  to  abandon  the  lancet  altogether 
in  the  treatment  of  disease.  My  principal 
substitutes  have  been  the  various  remedies 
which,  from  time  to  time,  I  have  had  occasion 
to  mention  ;  but  in  a  future  lecture  I  shall 
again  enter  more  fully  into  their  manner  of 
action.  That  none  of  them  are  without  dan- 
ger in  the  hands  of  the  unskilful,  1  admit; — 
nay,  that  some  of  them,  mercury  and  purga- 
tives, for  example,  have,  from  their  abuse, 
sent  many  more  to  the  grave,  than  they  have 
ever  saved  from  it,  is  allowed  by  every  can- 
did and  sensible  practitioner.  But  that  was 
not  the  fault  of  the  medicines,  but  of  the  men, 
who,  having  prescribed  them  without  pro- 
perly understanding  the  principles  of  their 
action,  in  the  language  of  Dr  Johnson,  "  put 
bodies  of  which  they  knew  little,  into  bodies 
of  which  they  knew  less  !" 

Gentlemen,  I  have  not  always  had  this 
horror  of  blood-letting.  In  many  instances 
have  I  formerly  used  the  lancet,  where  a  cure, 
in  my  present  state  of  knowledge,  could  have 
been  effected  without ;  but  this  was  in  my 
noviciate,  influenced  by  others,  and  without 
sufficient  or  correct  data  to  think  for  myself. 
Inthe  Army  Hospitals,  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  studying  disease,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
There  I  saw  the  fine  tall  soldier,  on  his  first 
admission,  bled  to  relief  of  a  symptom,  or  to 
fainting.  And  what  is  fainting  ?  A  loss  of 
every  organic  perception — a  death-like  state, 
which  only  differs  from  death-,  by  the  possi- 
bility of  a  recall.  Prolong  it  to  permanency" 
and  it  is  death  !  Primary  symptoms  were, 
of  course,  got  over  by  such  measures — but 
once  having  entered  the  hospital  walls,  I 
found  that  soldier's  face  become  familiar  to 
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me.  Seldom  did  his  pale  countenance  reco- 
ver its  former  healthy  character.  He  became 
the  victim  of  consumption,  dysentery,  or 
dropsy ;  his  constitution  was  broken  by  the 
first  depletory  measures  to  which  he  had  been 
subjected. 

Such  instances,  too  numerous  to  escape  my 
observation,  naturally  led  me  to  ask — Can 
this  be  the  proper  practice  ?  It  was  assuredly 
the  practice  of  others — of  all.  Could  all  be 
wrong  ?  Reflection  taught  me  that  men  sel- 
dom act  for  themselves;  but  take,  for  the 
most  part,  a  tone  or  bias  from  some  individ- 
ual master. 

By  education  most  have  been  misled; 
So  they  believe,  because  they  were  so  bred. 

But,  Gentlemen,  I  had  the  resolution  to 
think  for  myself — aye,  and  to  act,  and  my 
conviction  gained,  from  much  and  extensive 
experience,  is,  that  all  diseases  may  not  only 
be  successfully  treated  without  loss  of  blood, 
but  that  blood-letting,  however  put  in  prac- 
tice, even  where  it  gives  a  temporary  relief, 
almost  invariably  injures  the  general  health 
of  the  patient.  Englishmen!  you  have  tra- 
versed seas,  and  dared  the  most  dangerous 
climes  to  put  down  the  traffic  in  blood  ; — are 
you  sure  that  in  your  own  homes  there  is  no 
such  traffic  carried  on — no  Guinea  Trade  ? 

In  connection  with  Blood-letting  in  the 
treatment  of  inflammation,  we  generally  find 

Abstinence  or  Starvation 

recommended.  Beware  of  carrying  this  too 
far  ! — for  "  Abstinence  engenders  maladies." 
So  Shakspeare  said,  and  so  nature  will  tell 
you,  in  the  teeth  of  all  the  doctors  in  Europe  ! 
Abstinence,  Gentlemen,  may  produce  almost 
evei  y  form  of  disease  which  has  entered  into 
the  consideration  of  the  physician ;  another 
proof  of  the  unity  of  morbid  action,  whatever 
be  its  cause.  You  remember  what  I  told  you 
of  the  prisoners  of  the  Penitentiary  ;  but  1 
may  as  well  restate  the  facts  at  this  lecture. 
In  the  words  of  Dr.  Latham,  then,  "  An  ox's 
head,  which  weighed  eight  pounds,  was  made 
into  soup  for  one  hundred  people;  which 
allows  one  ounce  and  a  quarter  of  meat  to 
each  person.  After  they  had  been  living  on 
this  food  for  some  time  they  lost  their  colour, 
flesh,  and  strength,  and  could  not  do  as  much 
work  as  formerly.  At  length  this  simple 
debility  of  constitution  was  succeeded  by 
various  forms  of  disease.  They  had  scurvy, 
diarrhoea,  low  Fever,  and  lastly,  diseases  of 
the  brain  and  nervous  system. 

"  The  affections,"  Dr.  Latham  coutinues, 
"  which  came  on  during  this  faded,  wasted, 
weakened  state  of  body,  were  headache, 
vertigo,  delirium,  convulsions,  apoplexy,  and 
even  mania.  When  blood-letting  was  tried 
(why  was  it  tried  ?)  the  patients  fainted,  after 
losing  five,  four,  or  even  fewer  ounces  of 


blood.  On  examination,  after  death,  there 
was  found  increased  vascularity  of  the  brain, 
and  sometimes  fluid  between  its  membranes 
and  its  ventricles."  Is  not  this  a  proof  of 
what  I  stated  to  you  in  my  last  lecture,  that 
the  tendency  to  hemorrhagic  developement 
does  not  so  much  depend  upon  fulness  of 
blood,  as  upon  weakness  of  the  coats  of  the 
containing  vessels  ? — starvation,  you  see, 
actually  producing  this  disease — in  the  Brain 
at  least. 

Every  tribe  of  animals  conveys  its  food  to 
its  mouth  in  its  own  way — but  in  all  the 
higher  animals,  man  included,  the  substances 
composing  the  food  are  converted  into  blood 
in  precisely  the  same  msnner.  Crushing  and 
comminuting  it  by  their  teeth,  they  ail  reduce 
it  by  the  aid  of  their  saliva  to  a  pulp,  and 
by  the  action  of  their  tongue  and  other  mus- 
cles convey  it  in  that  state  to  the  gullet, — the 
Epiglottis,  or  valve  of  the  wind-pipe,  shut- 
ting simultaneously,  so  as  to  prevent  all  in- 
trusion in  that  quarter — though  some  of  you, 
when  attempting  to  speak  and  eat  at  the  same 
time,  may  have  had  the  misfortune  to  let  a 
particle  enter  the  "  wrong  throat :" — I  need 
say  nothing  of  the  misery  of  that.  When 
the  food  reaches  the  stomach,  into  which  it 
is  pushed  by  the  muscular  apparatus  of  the 
gullet,  a  new  action  commences.  Pooh,  pooh! 
I  hear  you  say,  all  this  we  know  already — 
but,  Gentlemen,  what  you  know  may  be  news 
to  somebody,  and  as  f  see  strangers  listening 
with  apparent  attention,  I  will  proceed  as  I 
have  begun.  Well,  then,  to  continue.  Once 
in  the  stomach  the  food  becomes  mixed  with 
the  gastric  juice,  a  secretion  peculiar  to  that 
organ,  and  this  secretion  works  so  great  an 
alteration  upon  it,  that  it  is  no  more  the  same 
thing.  It  is  now  what  medical  men  urm 
Chyme — but  this  is  not  the  only  change  it 
has  to  undergo ;  for  scarcely  has  the  chyme 
left  this  great  receptacle  of  gluttony,  and 
entered  the  small  intestines,  when  it  receives 
a  supply  of  another  juice  from  a  gland  called 
the  Pancreas — and  yet  another  from  the  ducts 
of  the  Liver,  a  still  larger  gland;  and  this 
under  the  mysterious  name  of  Bile,  some  of 
you  may  possibly  have  heard  of  before  !  By 
this  last  juice  it  is  turned  of  a  white  colour, 
and  from  Chyme  its  name  becomes  Chyle, — • 
why,  upon  my  word,  I  forget.  But  as  no- 
thing in  nature  will  go  on  constantly  the 
same  without  change,  the  chyle,  for  very 
good  reasons  of  its  own,  must  needs  separate 
into  two  parts — one  nutritious,  the  other  tne 
reverse — one  portion  enters  into  the  forma- 
tion of  every  part  of  the  body — the  other  is 
excrementitious,  and  must  be  expelled  from 
it.  Eor  the  nutritious  portion  a  million  of 
mouths  are  ready — ready,  like  sharks,  to 
make  the  most  of  it  These  belong  to  a 
system  of  vessels,  called  from  the  milky  ap- 
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pearance  of  their  contents,  Lacteals — and  they 
peivadethe  greater  part  of  the  entire  alimen- 
tary canal.  A  great  receptacle,  (the  Thoracic 
duct)  receives  them  all,  for  it  is  their  common 
point  of  re-union;  and  this  again  under  a 
new  name,  (the  receptaculum  Chyli)  passing 
"upwards  along  the  front  of  the  spinal  column, 
quietly  drops  its  contents,  pulp,  chyme,  chyle, 
what  you  please,  into  the  left  subclavian 
vein,  a  large  blood-vessel  leading  under  the 
left  collar  bone  to  the  heart.  Here  the  chyle 
is  no  longer  chyle — meeting  and  mixing  with 
the  blood,  it  becomes  Blood'in  fact,  to  be  sent 
first  by  the  right  chamber  of  the  heart  through 
the  lungs,  and  then  by  the  left  chamber  cir- 
culated to  all  parts  of  the  body.  In  that  now 
living  state  it  successively  takes  the  shape  of 
every  organ  and  atom  of  the  body ;  again  in 
the  shape  of  the  excrementitious  secretions, 
to  pass  in  due  time  to  the  earth  from  which 
its  elements  were  first  derived. 

The  food  of  animals  supports  them  only  in 
so  far  as  it  offers  elements  for  assimilation  to 
the  matter  of  the  various  organs  and  tissues 
composing  their  frames.  While  a  single  se- 
cretion still  continues  to  be  given  off  from  the 
body— while  the  kidneys  or  bowels,  for  ex- 
ample, continue  to  perform  their  office,  how- 
ever imperfectly,— it  must  be  manifest  to  you, 
that  without  some  corresponding  dietetic 
f'ncremep.t,  elemental  atoms  of  the  animal 
organism  must  sooner  or  later  be  so  far  ex- 
fended  as  to  leave  it  in  a  state  incompatible 
with  life.  How,  then,  let  me  ask,  can  you 
reconcile  Healthy  organization  with  Starva- 
tion-practice ?  How  can  you  expect  to  find 
even  the  appearance  of  health  after  having 
practised  the  still  more  barbarous  and  unnat- 
ural proceeding  of  withdrawing  by  blood- 
letting a  certain  portion  of  the  sum  of  all  the 
organs  that  are  being  formed  ?  The  quantity 
of  food  which  animals  take,  diminishes  or 
increases  in  the  same  proportion  as  it  contains 
more  or  less  of  the  substance  which  chemists 
term  azote  or  nitrogen.  This,  as  you  well 
know,  is  most  abundant  in  animal  food,  but 
all  vegetables  possess  more  or  less  of  it.  Rice 
perhaps  contains  less  than  any  other  grain, 
and  that  is  the  reason  why  the  Asiatics  can 
devour  such  quantities  of  it  at  a  time,  as  they 
are  in  the  habit  of  doing.  You  would  be 
quite  surprised  to  see  the  natives  of  India  at 
meal -time.  Sitting  cioss-legged  on  their  mats, 
a  great  basin  of  rice  before  them,  with  mouth 
open  and  head  thrown  back,  they  cram  down 
handful  after  handful,  till  you  wonder  how 
their  stomachs  can  possibly  contain  the  quan- 
tity they  make  disappear  so  quickly. 

The  most  cursory  examination  of  the  hu- 
man teeth,  stripped  of  every  other  considera- 
tion, should  convince  every  body  with  the 
least  pretension  to  brains,  that  the  food  of 


man   was  never  intended  to  be  restricted  to 
vegetables  exclusively.     True,  he  can  sub- 
sist upon  bread  and  water,  for  a  time,  without 
dying,  as  the  records  of  our  prisons  and  pen- 
itentiaries can  testify  ;  but  that  he  can  main- 
tain a  state  of  health  under  such  circumstan- 
ces, is  as  utterly  and  physically  impossible  as 
that  the  lion  and  the  panther  should  subsist 
on  the  restricted  vegetable  diet  of  the  elephant. 
The  dental   organization   of   man    partakes 
of  the  nature  of  the  teeth  of  both  gramini- 
vorous and  carnivorous  animals— his  food 
should,  therefore,  be  a  mixture  of  the  ele- 
ments of  the  food  of   both,  and  with  this 
mixed  nourishment,  the  experience  of  centu- 
ries tells  us,  he  supports  life  longest.     How 
wretched,  on   the    contrary,  is   the    person 
doomed,   however  briefly,  to   an   exclusive 
diet.     Sir  Walter  Scott  thus   describes    the 
effect  of  what  he  terms  "  a  severe  vegetable 
diet,"  upon  himself.     "  I  was  affected,"  he 
says,  "  while  under  its  influence,  with  a  ner- 
vousness which  I  never  felt  before  nor  since 
— a  disposition  to  start  upon  slight  alarms ;  a 
want  of  decision  in  feeling  and  acting,  which 
has  not  usually  been  my  failing ;  an  acute 
sensibiliiy  to  trifling  inconveniences,  and  an 
unnecessary  apprehension  of  contingent  mis- 
fortunes, rise  to  my  memory  as    connected 
with   vegetable  diet."     How  can  a  dietetic 
system,  which  so  shakes  the  entire  frame,  by 
any  possibility  give  strength  and  stability  to 
the  weaker  parts  of  the  body, — those  parts 
whose  atomic  attractions  are  so  feeble,  that 
every  breath  that  blows  upon  the  whole  or- 
ganism, shakes  them  to  pieces  ?     Must  it  not, 
in  the  very  nature  of  things,  make  the  man 
predisposed  to  consumption  more  certainly 
consumptive, — and   so  On,  throughout  the 
whole  catalogue  of  hereditary  disease  ?   That 
abstinence  is  proper,  in  the  commencement 
of  most  acute  disorders,  nobody  will  doubt. 
The  fact  is  proved  by  the  inability  of   the 
patient   to  take  his  accustomed  meal ;   his 
stomach  then  is  as  unfit  to  digest  or  assimilate 
nutriment,  as  his  limbs  are  inadequate   to 
locomotion.     Both  equally  require  rest.     Bui 
to  starve  a  patient  who  is  able  and  willing  to 
eat  is  downright  madness.     No   animal  in 
existence  can  preserve  its  health,  when  fed 
on  one  kind  or  food  exclu  ively.     The  dog, 
when  restricted  to  sugar  alone,  seldom  sur- 
vives the  sixth  week, — and  the  hoise,if  kept 
entirely  upon  potatoes,  would  waste  away 
day  by  day,  though  you  were  to  give  him  as 
much  of  that  particular  diet  as  he  could  de- 
vour;-he  would  die  of  a  slow  starvation. 
How  many  persons,  even  in  the  upper  walks 
of  life,  are  every  day  starved  to  death.     The 
apothecary  has  only  with  a  mysterious  shrug 
to  whisper  the  word  "  inflammation,"  and  it 
is  quite  astonishing  to  what  miserable  fare 
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people  of  all  conditions  will  submit.  Instead 
of  an  exclusive  vegetable  diet  being  a  cure 
for  all  complaints,  as  your  medical  wiseacres 
assure  you,  I  know  no  complaint  except 
small-pox  and  the  o'her  contagious  diseases, 
that  it  has  not  of  itself  produced.  The  only 
thing  it  is  good  for,  in  my  view  of  the  matter 
is  to  keep  the  patient  to  his  chamber,  and  the 
doctor's  carriage  at  the  door.  You  see  what 
a  profitable  practice  it  must  be  for  the  apoth- 
ecary,— and  I'll  bet  you  my  life  the  physician 
who  first  brought  it  into  fashion  made  his 
fortune  by  it.  Not  a  nurse  or  nostrum-ven- 
der in  the  kingdom,  but  would  be  sure  to  cry 
him  up  to  the  skies  !  Not  an  apothecary  from 
Gretna  Green  to  Land's-End,  but  could  tell 
you  of  some  miracle  worked  by  him ;  and 
the  world  hearing  the  same  thing  eternally 
rung  in  its  ears,  -how  could  it  possibly  doubt 
the  greatness  of  "  Diana  of  the  Ephesians  !" 

I  am  every  day  asked  by  my  patients  what 
diet  they  should  take.  I  have  the  same  an- 
swer for  all — whatever  they  like  best  them- 
selves, if  they  do  not  find  it  disagree.  Their 
own  experience  of  what  agrees  and  disagrees 
"with  their  own  particular  constitutions,  is  far 
better  than  any  theory  of  yours  or  mine. 
Why,  bless  my  life  !  in  many  chronic  d's- 
eases  the  diet  which  a  patient  can  take  to-day 
would  be  rejected  with  disgust  to-morrow  : 
under  such  circumstances,  would  you  still, 
according  to  common  medical  practice,  tell  a 
sick  man  to  go  on  taking  what  he  himself 
found  worried  him  to  death  ?  Gentlemen,  I 
hope  better  things  of  you. 

The  only  general  caution  you  need  give 
your  patients  on  the  subject  of  diet,  is  mod- 
eration ;  moderation  in  using  the  things 
which  they  find  agree  with  themselves  best 
You  may  direct  them  to  take  their  food  in 
small  quantities  at  a  time,  at  short  intervals, 
intervals  of  two  on  three  hours  for  example, 
and  tell  them  to  take  the  trouble  to  masti- 
cate it  properly  before  they  swallow  it,  so  as 
not  to  give  a  weak  stomach,  the  double  work 
of  mastication  and  digestion, — these  process- 
es being,  even  in  health,  essentially  distinct. 
Unless  properly  communicated  and  mixed 
with  saliva,  how  can  you  expect  the  food  to 
be  any  thing  but  a  source  of  inconvenience  to 
persons  whom  the  smallest  trifle  will  fre- 
quently discompose  ?  1  remember  having 
read  an  anecdote  of  the  late  Mr.  Abernethy, 
which  is  so  apropos  to  what  I  have  just 
been  telling  you,  that  I  do  not  know  that  I 
can  belter  finish  what  1  have  to  say  upon  ihe 
subject  of  diet,  then  by  letting  you  hear  it. 
even  at  the  risk  of  its  proving  to  some  of 
you  a  twice:told  tale  :— An  American  cap- 
tain, on  being  one  morning  shown  into  his 
consulting  room,  immediately,  in  Yankee 
fashion,  emptied  the  contents  of  his  mouth 


upon  the  floor.  The  man  of  medicine  stated, 
keeping  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  accord- 
ing to  his  custom,  until  the  patient  should  ex- 
plain. «Whaf.  shall  I  do  for  my  dyspepsy  ?" 
asked  the  American  captain.  "Pay  me  your 
fee  and  1  will  tell  you,"  replied  the  doctor  — 
The  money  was  produced  and  this  advice 
given,  "instead  of  squirting  your  saliva  over 
my  carpet,  keep  it  to  masticiate  your  food 
with."  Now,  upon  my  word,  he  could  not 
have  given  him  better  advice. 

Gentlemen,  I  shall  conclude  this  lecture 
by  reading  to  you  a  few  of  my  communica- 
tions T  have  received  from  medical  men  of 
repute,  since  I  fust  published  my  doctrines  in 
1836.  Dr.  Fosbroke,  of  Ross  began  his 
medical  career  as  the  associate  of  the  immor- 
tal Jenner ;  he  lived  in  his  honse,  and  ma- 
terially assisted  to  propagate  his  great  doc- 
trine of  Vaccination.  You  will  therefore 
fully  appreciate  the  evidence  of  a  gentleman 
so  distinguished  in  the  history  of  medicine. 
From  a  letter  which  I  received  from  him  in 
January  1840 ;  -I  shall  read  to  you  a  passage 
or  two  : — 

"  In  April  1835,  our  acquaintance  and  free 
communication  commenced;  and  though  I 
pricked  up  my  ears,  like  one  thunderstruck, 
at  your  wholesale  denunciation  of  blood-let- 
ting, and  your  repeated  asseverations  that  in 
a  practice  embracing  the  treatment  of  several 
thousands  of  patients  per  annum,  you  never 
employed  a  lancet  or  a  leach— your  asser- 
tions made  an  impression, though  it  was  slow- 
ly and  reluctantly  received."  That  it  strength- 
ened by  time,  Gentlemen,  you  will  see  by 
the  next  extract.— "Nothing  can  be  more 
striking  than  the  great  disparity  between  the 
proportion  of  persons  who  were  bled  in  the 
two  first  years  of  my  Ross  practice,  1834  and 
1835,  (in  which  latter  year  I  first  became 
acquinted  with  your  views,)  and  the  three 
following  years,  1836,  1837  and  1838.  In 
the  former  two  years,  I  bled  one  in  seven,  in 
the  fourth  only  one  in  twenty-eight — and  in 
the  fifth  year  I  bled  none  !  The  year  1839 
is  now  concluded,  and  again  in  all  that  time 
I  have  not  bled  a  single  individual !" 

"Your  crime  is,  that  you  are  before  the 
age  in  which  you  live.  If  you  had  done 
nothing  else  but  put  a  bridle  upon  Blood-let- 
ting, you  would  deserve  the  eternal  gratitude 
of  your  race,  instead  of  the  calumny  and 
oppression  of  the  two-legged  fools — the  Ya- 
hoos, who  persecute  their  greatest  benefac- 
tors. But  how  can  you  expect  to  be  more 
fortunate  than  your  predecessors  in  this  re- 
spect ?  The  health  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy 
was  affected  by  the  ingratitude  of  his  country. 
t  A  mind,'  said  he,  « of  much  sensibility 
might  be  disgusted,  and  one  might  be  induced 
to  say — why  should  I  labor  for  public  ob- 
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jects  only  to  meet  abuse  ?  I  am  irritated 
more  thati  I  ought  to  be,  but  1  am  getting 
wiser  every  day, — recollecting  Galileo  and 
the  times  when  philosophers  and  publie  bene- 
factors were  burnt  for  their  services.' — 
Whence  is  all  this  ?  Pride,  poverty,  disap- 
pointment, difficulty  and  envy — and  'envy,' 
said  Janner  to  me  in  his  last  days,  'is  the 
curse  of  this  country.'  These  are  kept  up 
by  the  canker  of  party  and  the  taint  of  cor- 
ruption. 

"  One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  reform 
of  blood-letting  and  blistering,  will  be  the 
prospective  loss  of  guineas,  half-guineas,  five 
shillings  and  half-crowns.  I  saw  a  farmer 
last  summer  come  into  a  druggist's  shop. — 
Some  one  had  told  him  'he  must  be  cupped,' 
so  he  drove  a  bargain,  and  stepped  into  a 
back  room.  'That  fool,'  said  I,  'does  not 
want  cupping.'  'He  does  not  look  as  if  he 
did,'  said  the  druggist,  'but  we  can't  afford  to 
let  him  go  without.'  " 

Gentlemen,  the  next  two  communications 
are  irom  an  army  medical  officer,  Staff- sur- 
geon Hume,  a  gentleman  who,  from  the  na- 
ture of  his  duties,  has  the  very  best  oppor- 
tunity of  testing  any  particular  practice — and 
one  who,  were  he  to  give  a  false  report, 
must  be  at  once  contradicted  by  regimental 
records.  His  statements  may  therefore  be 
relied  upon  with  somewhat  greater  confi- 
dence than  the  reports  which  annually  eman- 
ate from  the  Medical  Officers  of  Civil  Hos- 
pitals and  Dispensaries  throughout  England. 
From  the  tables  of  Mr.  Parr,  we  learn,  that 
these  officers  make  the  deaths  at  their  insti- 
tutions infinitely  less  than  the  average  num- 
ber of  deaths  of  sick  and  well  throughout 
the  country !  so  that,  if  their  reports  be  cor- 
rect, sickness  would  appear  to  be  actually  a 
protection  against  death  !  Mr.  Hume  first 
writes  from  Dover,  6th  December,  1838, 
"My  object  in  writing  is  to  congratulate  you 
on  the  moral  courage  you  have  evinced  in 
your  last  two  works.  I  have  been  now 
nearly  thirteen  years  in  the  service — mostly 
in  charge  of  an  hospital,  and  it  will  be  grati- 
fying to  you  to  know  that  an  old  fellow- 
student  adopts  and  carries  out  your  principles 
in  his  daily  practice.  I  have  not  used  the 
lancet  these  last  two  years.  My  cases 
yield  readily  to  warm  baths,  cold  effusions, 
emetics  and  quinine.  You  may  ask  me 
where  I  have  been  ?  Four  years  in  Jamaica, 
the  rest  in  North  America  and  Home  Service. 
If  yoi  had  seen  Marshall  s  Digest  of  the 
Annual  Reports  of  the  Army  Medical  Offi- 
cers since  1817,  you  might  have  quoted  it  as 
a  proof  of  your  startling  fact — the  Unity  of 
Disease.  The  more  1  read  your  book,  the 
more  I  am  convinced  it  is  based  on  truth,  and 
consistent  equally  with  common   sense  and 


nature's  laws.  However  little  this  age  may 
appreciate  your  labors  and  the  persecution 
you  are  likely  to  suffer  from  a  certain  class 
of  doctors,  every  liberal  mind  must  do  justice 
to  your  unwearied  zeal.  Your  holding  up 
to  ridicule  the  most  fatal  of  all  medical  er- 
rors— bleeding  a  patient  into  a  temporary 
calm  and  incurable  weakness,  ought  to  stamp 
you  as  the  benefactor  of  mankind." 

The  same  gentleman  again  writes  to  me 
from  Naas  Barricks,  Ireland,  5th  December, 
1839.  "It  is  now  twelve  months  since  I 
wrote  to  you,  saying  that  I  had  not  used  the 
lancet  for  the  two  previous  years ; — and  I 
am  now  more  convinced  than  ever  of  its 
utter  inutility  in  the  treatment  of  disease. 
Every  day's  experience  conlirms  me  in  the 
truth  of  your  doctrines.  During  the  last 
year,  I  have  neither  bled,  leeched,  nor  cup- 
ped in  any  case — and  I  have  not  had  a  single 
death  of  man,  woman,  or  child.  The  depot 
was  never  more  healthy,  and  I  attribute  this 
principally  to  my  abstaining,  during  the  last 
three  years,  from  every  kind  of  depletion 
in  the  treatment  of  disease.  I  am  satisfied 
that  Pneumonia  and  Enteritis,  (inflammation 
of  the  lungs  and  bowels)  which  are  at  pres- 
ent the  bug-bears  of  the  faculty,  are  indebted 
for  their  chief  existence  to  the  remedies  used 
for  ordinary  ailments — namely,  bleeding,star- 
vatiou,  and  unnecesnsary  purging  I  never 
saw  a  case  of  either  (and  I  have  seen  many) 
in  which  the  patient  had  not  been  the  inmate 
of  an  hospital  previously,  where  he  had 
undergone  the  usual  antiphlogistic  regimen, 
or  had  been  otherwise  debilitated — as  in  the 
case  of  long  residence  in  a  warm  climate. 
I  am  not  surprised  at  the  opposition  you  meet 
with.  It  has  ever  been  the  lot  of  those  who 
have  done  good  to  humanity  to  be  offered  up 
as  sacrifices  at  the  altars  of  ignorance,  preju- 
dice and  obstinacy.  It  is  a  fact  related  by 
Harvey,  he  could  not  get  a  physician  above 
the  age  of  forty  to  believe  in  the  Circulation 
of  that  Blood  whose  value  in  the  economy 
you  have  so  forcibly  proved.  Although  I 
yield  to  you,  as  your  just  due,  the  origin  of 
the  improved  principle  of  treating  disease,  I 
take  credit  to  myself  for  being  one  of  the 
first  to  carry  it  into  effect,  and  I  atn  doubtful 
whether  a  person  in  private  practice  could 
ever  so  far  overcome  prejudice  as  to  use  the 
cold  bath  with  the  confidence  I  do  in  every 
kind  of  fever.  Its  power,  together  with  a 
warm  one,  is  truly  wonderful  in  equalizing 
the  temperature  of  the  body.  When  I  com- 
pare the  success  of  my  treatment  dining  the 
last  few  years,  with  that  of  my  previous  ex- 
perience, I  feel  inclined  to  cursethe  professor 
who  first  taught  me  to  open  the'  vein  with  a 
lancet.     Yours  mest  truly, 

T.  D.  Hume. 
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Article  I. 
Definition  of  Insanity— Nature  of  the  Disease. 


By  Insanity  is  generally  understood  some 
disorder  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind.  This 
is  a  correct  statement,  so  far  as  it  goes ;  but 
it  does  not  define  the  disease  with  sufficient 
accuracy,  as  it  is  applicable  to  the  delirium 
of  fever,  inflammation  of  the  brain,  and  other 
diseases  which  are  distinct  from  insanity. 

Insanity,  says  Webster's  Dictionary,  is 
"  derangement  of  the  intellect."  This  is  not 
merely  too  limited  a  definition,  but  an  incor- 
rect one,  for  in  some  varieties  of  insanity, 
as  Prichard  remarks,  "  the  intellectual  fac- 
ulties appear  to  have  sustained  little  or  no 
injury,  while  the  disorder  is  manifested 
principally  or  alone,  in  the  state  of  the  feel- 
ings, temper  or  habits." 

We  consider  insanity,  a  chronic  disease  of 
the  brain,  producing  either  derangement  of 
the  intellectual  faculties,  or  prolonged  change 
of  the  feelings,  affections,  and  habits  of  an 
individual. 

In  all  cases  it  is  a  disease  of  the  brain, 
though  the  disease  of  this  organ  may  be 
secondary,  and  the  consequence  of  a  pri- 
mary disease  of  the  stomach,  liver,  or  some 
other  part  of  the  body  :  or  it  may  arise  from 
too  great  exertion  and  excitement  of  the 
mental  powers  or  feelings ;  but  still  insanity 
never  results  unless  the  brain  itself  becomes 
affected. 

In  former  times,  insanity  was  attributed 
to  the  agency  of  the  devil,  and  the  insane 
were  supposed  to  be  possessed  by  demons. — 
Something  of  this  opinion  is  still  prevalent, 
and  it  appears  to  have  been  embraced  by 
our  Pilgrim  Fathers. 

Cotton  Mather,  in  his  life  of  William 
Thompson,  thus  remarks: — "Satan,  who 
had  been  after  an  extraordinary  manner  ir- 
ritated by  the  evangelic  labors  of  this  holy 
man,  obtained  the  liberty  to  sift  him  ;  and 
hence,  after  this  worthy  man  had  served  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  the  church  of  our 
New  English  Braintree,  he  fell  into  that 
Balneum  diaboli,  a  black  melancholy,  which 
for  divers  years  almost  wholly  disabled  him 
for  the  exercise  of  his  ministry." 

Still  we  find  this  learned  and  good  man 
saw  the  connection  between  the  diseased 
mind  and  bodily  disease,  as  he  thus  observ- 
es :  "There  is  no  experienced  minister  of  the 
gospel,  who  hath  not  in  the  cases  of  tempted 


souls,  often  had  this  experience  that  the  ill 
cases  of  their  distempered  bodies  are  the 
frequent  occasion  and  original  of  their  temp- 
tations. There  are  many  men,  who  in  the 
very  constitution  of  their  bodies,  do  afford  a 
bed,  wherein  busy  and  bloody  devils,  have 
a  sort  of  lodging  provided  for  them.  The 
mass  of  blood  in  them,  is  disordered  with 
some  fiery  acid,  and  their  brains  or  bowels 
have  some  juices  or  ferments,  or  vapors 
about  them,  which  are  most  unhappy  engines 
for  devils  to  work  upon  their  souls  withal. 
The  vitiated  humors,  in  many  persons,  yield 
the  steams,  whereunto  Satan  does  insinuate 
himself,  till  he  has  gained  a  sort  of  posses- 
sion in  them,  or  at  least,  an  opportunity  to 
shoot  into  the  mind,  as  many  fiery  darts,  as 
may  cause  a  sad  life  unto  them ;  yea  'tis 
well  if  self-murder  be  not  the  sad  end,  into 
which  these  hurried  people  are  thus  precipi- 
tated. New  England,  a  country  where  sple- 
netic maladies  are  prevailing  and  pernicious, 
perhaps  above  any  other  hath  afforded  num- 
berless instances  of  even  pious  people, 
who  have  contracted  those  melancholy  in- 
dispositions, which  have  unhinged  them 
from  all  service  or  comfort;  yea,  not  a 
few  persons  have  been  hurried  thereby  to  lay 
violent  hands  upon  themselves  at  the  last. 
These  are  among  the  unsearchable  judgments 
of  God  ?" 

We  believe,  however,  that  such  opinions 
are  no  longer  embraced  by  intelligent  per- 
sons, who  have  paid  much  attention  to  insan- 
ity. By  such,  insanity  is  regarded  as  a  dis- 
ease of  the  body,  and  few  at  the  present 
time,  suppose  the  mind  itself  is  ever  disea- 
sed. The  immaterial  and  immortal  mind  is 
of  itself,  incapable  of  disease  and  decay. — 
To  say  otherwise,  is  to  advocate  the  doctrine 
of  the  materialists,  that  the  mind,  like  our 
bodily  powers,  is  material,  and  can  change, 
decay,  and  die.  On  this  subject,  the  truth 
appears  to  be,  that  the  brain  is  the  instru- 
ment which  the  mind  uses  in  this  life,  to 
manifest  itself,  and  like  all  other  parts  of 
our  bodies,  is  liable  to  disease,  and  when  dis- 
eased, is  often  incapable  of  manifesting  har- 
moniously and  perfectly  the  powers  of  the 
mind. 

Insanity  then,  is  the  result  of  diseased 
brain  just  as  dyspepsia  or  indigestion  is  the 
result  of  disordered  stomach  ;  but  it  is  only 
one  of  the  results  or  consequences  of  a  dis- 
ease of  this  organ.  The  brain  may  be  dis- 
eased without  causing  insanity;  for  al- 
though we  say,  and  say  truly,  that  the 
brain  is  the  organ  of  the  mind,  yet  certain 
portions  of  the  brain  are  not  directly  concer- 
ned in  the  manifestation  of  the  mental  pow- 
ers, but  have  other  duties  to  perform.  Cer- 
tain parts  of  the  brain  confer  on  us  the  pow- 
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er  of  voluntary  motion,  but  these  portions 
are  distinct  from  those  connected  with  the 
mental  faculties.  Hence  we  sometimes  see 
though  rarely  I  admit,  individuals  paralytic, 
and  unable  to  move,  from  disease  of  the 
brain,  whose  minds  are  not  at  all,  or  but 
very  little  disturbed.  In  such  cases  there  is 
some  disease  of  the  brain,  but  of  a  part  not 
concerned  in  the  manifestation  of  the  men- 
tal powers.  We  recently  saw  an  aged  gen- 
tleman, who  had  been  for  several  weeks, 
paralytic  on  one  side,  whose  mind  was  not 
obviously  affected.  He  died,  and  on  exami- 
ning his  brain,  a  portion  of  the  interior  of 
one  half  of  the  brain  was  found  much  dis- 
eased, while  the  outer  part  was  apparently 
in  a  healthy  state. 

From  such  cases,  and  numerous  other  ob- 
servations, we  are  quite  sure  that  the  outer 
part  of  the  brain  is  connected  with  the  men- 
tal powers,  and  the  inner  portion  with  vol- 
untary motion.  These  parts  of  the  brain 
differ  in  color  and  structure.  The  outer  is  a 
greyish  red  color,  and  different  from  every 
other  part  of  the  system,  while  the  inner 
part  is  beautifully  white  and  resembles  the 
nerves. 

Again  the  brain  appears  to  be  a  double  or- 
gan, or  it  is  divided  into  halves,  or  hemis- 
pheres of  like  form  and  function,  and  there- 
fore, though  one  side  or  one  half  of  the 
brain  may  be  affected,  the  powers  of  the 
mind  may  still  be  manifested  by  the  other. 

We  may  say  then,  that  insanity  is  an  ef- 
fect of  a  disease  of  only  a  part  of  the  brain 
—the  outer  or  grey  part.  In  most  cases,  in- 
sanity is  the  consequence  of  very  slight  dis- 
ease, of  a  small  part  of  the  brain.  If  it  was 
not  so,  the  disease  would  soon  terminate  in 
death— for  severe  and  extensive  disease  of 
the  brain  soon  terminates  in  death.  We  see 
however,  numerous  instances  of  insane  per- 
sons, living  many  years,  and  apparently  en- 
joying g°°d  health.  We  have  seen  several 
persons  who  have  been  deranged  40  and 
even  50  years,  during  which  time  they  enjoy- 
ed in  other  respects,  good  health.  On  ex- 
amining the  brain  after  death,  in  such  old  ca- 
ses of  insanity,  but  little  disease  of  this  or- 
gan is  often  found,  though  a  little,  we  be- 
lieve may  always  be  found ;  sometimes  only 
an  unusual  hardness  of  the  outer  portion, 
but  in  so  delicate  an  organ  as  the  brain  this 
is  sufficient  to  derange  its  functions,  just  as 
a  little  disorder  of  the  eye  or  ear,  though 
not  sufficient  to  affect  the  health,  will  disor- 
der hearing  and  vision. 

It  is  as  if,  in  some  very  complicated  and 
delicate  instrument,  as  a  watch  for  instance, 
some  slight  alteration  of,  its  machinery, 
should  disturb,  but  not  stop  its  action. 

Thus  we  occasionally  find  that  violent 


mental  emotions — a  great  trial  of  the  affec- 
tions— suddenly  to  derange  the  action  of  the 
brain,  and  cause  insanity  for  life,  without 
materially  affecting  the  system  in  other  re- 
spects. Esquirol  relates  the  case  of  a  young 
lady,  who  for  several  years  expected  to  mar- 
ry a  person  to  whom  she  was  engaged,  and 
much  attached.  He  finally  deserted  her  and 
married  another,  on  hearing  of  which  she 
immediately  became  deranged,  and  for  years 
remained  in  this  condition,  rejecting  the 
attention  of  all  other  men,  and  constantly 
talking  of  her  former  lover,  whom  she  still 
loved. 

In  this  Asylum  is  an  interesting  patient, 
who  became  deranged  suddenly,  three  years 
since,  in  consequence  of  the  murder  of  her 
son.  Her  whole  time  and  thoughts  since 
that  period,  have  been  engrossed  in  search- 
ing and  calling  for  her  son,  whom  she  be- 
lieves to  be  concealed  in  the  building,  or  be- 
neath the  furniture.  Thus  she  lives  in  hopes 
of  soon  seeing  him. 

Garrick  used  to  say  that  he  owed  his  suc- 
cess in  acting  King  Lear,  from  having  seen 
the  case  of  a  worthy  man  in  London,  who, 
when  playing  with  his  only  child  at  a  win- 
dow, accidentally  let  it  fall  upon  the  pave- 
ment beneath.  The  poor  father  remained  at 
the  window,  screaming  with  agony,  until  the 
neighbors  delivered  the  child  to  him  dead. — 
He  instantly  became  insane,  and  from  that 
moment  never  recovered  his  understanding, 
but  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  go- 
ing to  the  window,  and  there  playing  in  fan- 
cy with  his  child,  then  dropping  it  and  burs- 
ting into  tears,  and  for  awhile  filling  the 
house  with  his  shrieks,  when  he  would  be- 
come calm,  sit  down  in  a  pensive  mood, 
with  his  eyes  fixed  for  a  long  time  on  one 
object.  Garrick  was  often  present  at  this 
scene  of  misery,  and  "  thus  it  was,"  he  said, 
"  I  learned  to  imitate  madness." 

Sometimes,  however,  a  severe  trial  of  the 
feelings  and  affections  produces  death. 

This  is  not  merely  the  assertion  of  poets 
and  novelists.  Esquirol  mentions  the  case 
of  a  young  lady  of  Lyons,  in  France,  who 
was  engaged  to  be  married  to  a  young  man 
of  the  same  place.  Circumstances  suddenly 
occured  which  determined  the  parents  to 
prevent  their  marriage,  and  the  young  man 
was  sent  away.  Immediately  on  learning 
this  she  became  deranged.  After  five  days 
spent  in  vain  efforts  to  relieve  her,  the  pa- 
rents, to  prevent  her  death,  had  the  young 
man  recalled,  but  it  was  too  late— she  died 
in  his  arms. 

In  such  cases,  and  we  could  cite  many, 
death  does  not  occur  from  apoplexy,  nor 
from  the  exhaustion  following  long-continu- 
ed and  great  excitement,  but  from  the  want 
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of  sleep ;  the  grief  is  too  overwhelming  for 
"  P°PPy  or  mandragora,  or  all  the  drowsy 
syrups  of  the  world,"  to  medicine  to  repose. 
Such  was  the  sudden  insanity  and  death 
of  Haidee,  described  by  Byron,  and  so  true 
to  nature  and  so  beautifully,  that  we  trans- 
cribe it. 

"The  last  sight  which  she  saw  was  Juan's  gore, 
And  he  himseif  o'ermastei'd  and  cut  down  ; 
J t is  b  ood  was  running  on  the  very  floor 
Where  late  he  trod   her  beautiful,  her  own  ; 
Thus  m  k  h  she  view'd  an  instant,  and  no  more, — 
Her  strugg'es  ceased  with  one  convulsive  groan. 

Pay  lav  she  in  t'  at  state  unchanged,  though  chill, 
With  nothing  livid,  sti  1  her  lips  were  red  ; 
She  had  no  pu'se,  but  death  seem'd  absent  still ; 
Jso  hideous  sign  proclaimed  her  surely  dead. 

At  last  a  slave  bethought  her  of  a  harp  ; 

The  h-rper  came,  and  tuned  his  instrument; 

At  the  first  no'es,  irregular  and  sharp, 

On  him  her  flashing  eves  a  moment  bent, 

Then  t">  the  wall  she  turned,  as  it  to  warp 

Her  thoughts  from  sorrow  through  her  heart  re-sent, 

And  he  began  a  icing,  low  isla  d  soug 

Of  ancient  days,  ere  tyranny  grew  strong. 

Anon  her  thin,  wan  ringers  beat  the  wall 

In  time  to  his  old  tune;  he  changed  the  theme, 

And  sun2  of  love — the  fierce  name  struck  thiough  all 

Her  recollect  on  ;  on  her  flashed  the  dream 

Of  what  she  wis,  and  is,  if  ye  could  call 

To  be  so  being  :  in  a  gushi  g  stream 

The  tears  ru  h'd  forth  from  her  o'erclouded  brain, 

Like  mountain  mists  at  length  dissolved  in  rain. 

Short  solace,  vain  relief! — thought  came  too  quick, 
And  wt  ir  'd  her  brain  to  madness;  she  arose 
As  one  who  ne'er  had  dwelt  among  the  sick, 
And  flew  at  all  she  met.  as  on  her  foes  ; 
But  no  one  ever  heard  her  speak  or  shriek, 
Although  her  paroxysm  drew  towards  its  dose. 
Hers  was  a  frenzy  which  disdained  to  rave, 
Even  when  they  smote  her,  in  the  hope  to  save. 

Food  she  refused,  and  raiment;  no  pretence 
Avail'd  for  either;  neither  change  of  plaie, 
Mor  time-,  nor  skill,  nor  remedy,  could  give  her 
Senses  to  sleep— the  power  seemed  gone  iorever* 

Twelve  days  and  nights  she  wither'd  thus;  at  last, 
Without  a  aroan,  or  sigh,  or  glance,  to  show 
A  parting  pang,  the  spirit  from  her  pass'd." 


A  little  injury  of  the  brain — a  slight  blow 
on  the  head,  has  often  caused  insanity,  and 
changed  the  whole  moral  characer — usually 
for  the  worse,  sometimes  for  the  better. 
We   have  known   a  most  exemplary  and 
pious  lady — a  most  excellent  wife  and  mo- 
ther, whose  mind  had  been  highly  cultiva- 
ted— transformed  by  a  little  injury  of  the 
head,  into  one  of  the  most  violent  and  vulgar 
beings  we  ever  saw,  and  yet  the  intellectual 
powers  were  not  very  much  disturbed.     For 
a  considerable  time  she  continued  to  take 
good  care  of  her  family,  so  far  as  related  to 
household  duties,  but  her  love  of  reading,  of 
attending  church,   and  all  affection  for  her 
family  and  neighbors  was  gone,  and   she 
became  so  violent  that  her  friends  were  ob- 
liged to  p]ace  her  in  a  Lunatic  Asylum.     The 
celebrated  Dr.  Parry  refers  to  a  case  in  which, 
to  use  his  own  words,  "  an  accidental  blow 


on  the  head  perverted  all  the  best  principles 
of  the  human  mind,  and  changed  a  pious 
Christian  to  a  drunken  and  abandoned  felon" 
Such  cases  teach  us  to  be  cautious  and 
tolerant  in  instances  where  change  of  cha- 
racter and  misconduct  nre  connected  as  to 
time,  with  injury  or  disease  of  the  head,  or 
even  with  general  ill  health. 

Now  and  then  an  injury  of  the  head  seems 
to  improve  the  intellect,  and  even  the  moral 
character.  Instances  of  the  former  are  not 
very  uncommon.  The  disease  or  injury  of 
the  brain  appears  to  give  more  energy  and 
activity  to  some  of  the  mental  faculties. 
This  we  often  see  in  the  delirium  of  fever. 
The  following  very  curious  case  was  related 
to  Mr.  Tuke,  of  the  Retreat  for  the  Insane 
near  York,  England :  « 

"A  young  woman,  who  was  employed  as 
a  domestic  servant  by  the  father  of  the  relater, 
when  he  was  a  boy,  became  insane,  and  at 
length  sunk  into  a  state  of  perfect  idiocy. 
In  this  condition  she   remained   for  many 
years,  when  she  was  attacked  by  a  typhus 
fever ;  and  my  friend,  having  then  practiced 
some  time,  attended  her.     He  was  surprised 
to  observe,  as  the  fever  advanced,  a  develop- 
ment of  the  mental  powers.     During   that 
period  of  the  fever,  when  others  were  deliri- 
ous, this  patient  was  entirely  rational.     She 
recognized,  in  the  face  of  her  medical  atten- 
dant, the  son  of  her  old  master,  whom  she 
had  known  so  many  years  before ;  and  she 
related  many  circumstances  respecting  this 
family,  and  others,  which  had  happened  to 
herself  in  earlier  days.     But,  alas !  it  was 
only  the  gleam  of  reason  ;  as  the  fever  abated, 
clouds  again  enveloped  the  mind ;  she  sunk 
into  her  former  deplorable  state,  and  remain- 
ed in  it  until  her  death,  which  happened  a 
few  years  afterwards." 

Numerous  cases  are  on  record  where  a 
blow  on  the  head  by  depressing  a  portion  of 
the  skull  has  caused  the  loss  of  speech, 
memory,  and  of  all  the  mental  faculties  for 
many  months ;  but  which  were  restored  on 
trephining  and  raising  the  depressed  bone. 

As  we  have  said,  sometimes  the  mcral 
character  is  improved  by  injury  or  disease  of 
the  head.  Dr.  Cox,  in  his  Practical  Oisr- 
vatiovs  on  Insanity,  relates  such  cases.  We 
sometimes  see  the  same  results  from  severe 
illness.  Most  experienced  physicians  must 
have  noticed  striking  and  permanent  changes 
of  character  produced  by  disease,  lhe  insan- 
ity of  some  persons  consists  merely  in  a  litt'e 
exaltation  of  some  one  or  more  of  the  men- 
tal faculties  of  self-esteem,  love  of  approba- 
tion, cautiousness,  benevolence,  &c. 

A  man  received  a  severe  wound  on  the 
upper  part  of  his  head,  after  which  his  mind 
became  some  affected,  especially  as  related 
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to  his  benevolent  feelings,  which  were  per- 
petually active  towards  man  and  beast.  He 
was  disposed  to  give  away  all  that  he  had, 
and  finally  was  placed  in  a  Lunatic  Asylum, 
in  consequence  of  the  trouble  which  he 
made  in  his  endeavors  to  benefit  others  and 
relieve  suffering.  Whenever  he  saw  any 
cattle  in  a  poor  pasture,  he  would  invariably 
remove  them  to  a  better;  and  whenever  he 
heard  of  a  destructive  fire  or  shipwreck,  he 
would  hasten  even  to  a  great  distance  to  en- 
deavor to  afford  relief. 

Among  the  insane  in  Lunatic  Asylums, 
we  sometimes  see  not  only  exhibitions  of 
strength,  mechanical  and  musical  skill,  pow- 
ers of  language,  &c,  far  superior  to  what 
the  same  individuals  ever  exhibitel  when 
sane,  but  also  a  remarkable  increase  and  en- 
ergy of  some  of  the  best  feelings  and  im 
pulses  of  our  nature,  prompting  them  to 
deeds  of  self-sacrifice  and  benevolence, 
which  remind  us  of  the  somewhat  insane 
but  ever  memorable  act  of  Grace  Darling— 

"  Whose  deeds  will  live 
A  theme  for  angels,  when  they  celebrate 
The  high-souled  virtue  which  forgetful  earth 
Hath  witnessed." 

In  such  instances,  fear  and  every  selfish 
feeling  appears  to  be  lost  or  overcome  by 
the  intensity  of  the  benevolent  impulse. 

From  the  preceling  remarks  we  see  tha+ 
insanity  is  often  but  an  effect  of  a  slight  in 
jury  or  disease  of  a  part  of  the  brain,  and  in 
many  instances  only  a  few  of  the  faculties 
of  the  mind  are  disordered.  From  this  we 
infer  that  the  brain  is  not  a  single  organ,  but 
a  congeries  of  organs,  as  maintained  by  the 
illustrious  Gall  an  1  his  celebrate  1  successors 
Spurzheim  and  Combe.  Thus  each  menta' 
faculty  has  an  especial  organ,  an  1  therefore 
certain  faculties  may  be  disordere  I  by  dis- 
ease of  the  brain,  while  others  are  not  affect- 
el;  a  fact  every  day  observed  in  Lunatic 
Asylums,  but  which  we  know  not  how  to 
explain  if  we  believe  the  brain  to  be  a  single 
organ. 

We  very  rarely  find  the  who7e  mind  de- 
stroyed or  disordered  in  insanity,  except  in 
cases  of  long  continuance,  or  of  unusual 
severity.  A  majority  of  patients  in  Lunatic 
Asylums  have  considerable  mind  left  uniis- 
turbel,  and  some  of  them  conluct  with  pro- 
priety, and  converse  rationally  most  of  the 
time,  and  on  all  but  a  few  subjects. 

We  have  seen  an  individual  who  believe  1 
that  he  directel  the  planets  and  cause  1  the 
sun  to  shine  an  1  the  rain  to  descend  when 
he  chose,  yet  he  was  a  ram  of  much  intelli- 
gence and  converse  1  rationally  on  other 
subjects,  an  1  was  remarkable  for  gentleness 
of  manner  and  amiability  of  disposition. 


We  could  cite  very  many  cases  nearly 
similar,  and  to  those  who  have  frequently 
visited  this  Asylum,  we  can  appeal  for  the 
verification  of  the  statement — that  patients 
decidedly  insane  on  one  or  more  subjects, 
still  manifest  acute  and  vigorous  minds,  and 
appear  to  be  sane  on  others. 

Having  seen  that  insanity  consists  in  the 
derangement  of  one  or  more  of  the  faculties  of 
the  mind,  produced  by  disease  of  only  a  part 
of  the  brain,  we  conclude  there  is  no  one 
faculty  of  the  human  mind  but  may  become 
disordered.  If,  therefore,  we  actually  knew 
what  mental  faculties  mankind  possess,  we 
might  then  know  all  the  various  forms  of 
.insanity,  all  the  varieties  of  mental  aberra- 
tion to  which  these  faculties  are  liable.  But 
we  do  not  know.  Philosophers  have  ever 
disagreed  as  to  the  number  of  the  faculties 
of  the  human  mind,  and  even  as  to  what 
constitues  a  faculty. 

We  shall  not  however  particularise  their 
views,  but  briefly  allude  to  the  constitution 
of  the  human  mind,  appealing  to  com- 
mon observation  for  the  correctness  Of  what 
we  assert  on  this  subject. 

In  contemplating  the  phenomena  of  mind, 
we  can  not  fail  to  perceive  the  variety  of  its 
faculties,  and  that  there  is  an  obvious  gene- 
ral division  of  them  into  intellectual  and 
moral,  the  latter  comprehending  the  propen- 
sities and  impulses. 

These  faculties,  both  the  intellectual  and 
moral,  are  originally  possessed  by  all,  and 
are  alike  dependant  upon  a  healthy  state  of 
the  brain  for  their  proper  manifes'ation.  In 
some  they  are  far  more  active  and  energetic 
than  in  others,  owing  in  most  cases  we  be- 
iieve  to  original  formation  of  the  brain,and  in 
ethers  to  e  luration.  That  the  intellectual  fac- 
ulties can  be  great  y  improved  by  cultivation, 
every  one  knows,  and  by  many,  too  many 
we  fear,  this  is  regarded  the  most  important 
and  sole  object  of  education, — as  if  the  mo- 
ral powers,  the  propensities,  and  impulses, 
ware  not  a  part  of  the  mind,  and  not  capa- 
ble of  improvement. 

But  however  important  the  cultivation  of 
the  intellect  may  be,  it  certainly  is  not  more 
so  than  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of 
the  moral  powers.  We  do  not  wish  to  un- 
dervalue the  intellect,  or  discourage  efforts 
for  its  improvement,  but  we  wish  that  all 
might,  realise  the  superiority  of  our  moral 
nature  over  intellect  itself. 

The  intellectual  faculties  are  but  a  part  of 
our  mental  powers,  and  contribute  but  little 
in  fact  towards  forming  what  we  call  the 
character  of  an  individual.  We  call  to  mind 
our  acquaintances  and  notice  that  their  char- 
acters are  very  different,  but  this  difference 
doe3  not  arise  from  the  difference  in  their  in- 
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tellectual  faculties,  but  in  their  moral  pow- 
ers. That  one  man  knows  more  of  the 
Greek  language  or  mathematics,  or  has  more 
knowledge  of  commercial  or  political  affairs 
or  of  some  mechanical  art,  or  has  the  ability 
to  acquire  knowledge  of  many  subjects  fas- 
ter than  another,  does  not  cause  the  differ- 
ence we  perceive  in  what  we  denominate- 
the  character.  The  character  is  determined 
by  the  moral  faculties  or  propensities,  by  the 
affections,  benevolence,  love,  selfishness, 
avarice,  &c.  The  difference  in  the  activity 
and  energy  of  these,  create  the  differences  we 
see  in  the  characters  of  men ;  these  consti- 
tute the  man  himself,  or  the  soul  of  man, 
while  the  intellectual  faculties  are  but  in- 
struments to  administer  to  the  wants  and  de- 
mands of  the   propensities. 

Without  these  propensities  or  moral  fac- 
ulties, the  intellectual  powers  would  not  be 
exerted  at  all,  or  but  feebly.  The  stimulus 
or  urgency  of  the  impulses  of  our  moral  na- 
ture, of  benevolence,  love,  avarice,  &c,  im- 
pel men  to  action — to  gratify  these  the  hu- 
man race  have  forever  toiled. 

Now  it  is  to  these  important  faculties,  the 
propensities  of  our  moral  nature,  that  we 
wish  to  call  particular  attention.  Not  mere- 
ly to  the  importance  of  their  early  cultiva- 
tion and  improvement,  but  to  the  fact  that 
they  as  often  become  deranged  as  the  intel- 
lectual. They  as  truly  use  the  brain  for 
manifesting  themselves ;  consequently  when 
certain  parts  of  the  brain  become  diseased, 
they  become  deranged,  and  not  unfrequently 
without  the  intellectual  powers  being  noti- 
ceably disturbed.  A  man's  natural  benevo- 
lence or  propensity  to  acquire,  or  to  love, 
may  become  deranged  from  disease  of  the 
brain  as  truly  as  his  powers  of  comparing, 
reasoning,  &c. 

Yet  evident  as  this  is  from  Physiology 
and  Pathology,  and  from  daily  observation 
in  Lunatic  Hospitals,  it  is  a  fact,  and  an 
alarming  fact,  that  when  disease  causes  de- 
rangement of  the  moral  faculties,  and  chan- 
ges the  character  and  conduct  of  an  individ- 
ual, he  is  not  deemed  insane,  provided  the 
intellectual  powers  are  not  obviously  disor- 
dered. 

It  may  be  said  that  such  a  person  has  rea- 
son still  left  to  guide  him,  as  is  evidenced  by 
his  ability  to  converse  rationally  on  many 
subjects,  and  even  to  reason  well  against  the 
very  crime  that  he  commits.  All  this  may 
be  true,  and  yet  the  person  may  not  be  ac- 
countable, for  although  reason  is  given  to 
prevent  us  from  doing  evil,  it  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  resist  a  diseased  and  excited  im- 
pulse. 

Let  not  this  be  applied  to  crimes  commit- 
ted during  voluntary  intoxication,  for  though 


when  thus  intoxicated  a  man  may  be  mo- 
mentarily insane,  yet  it  is  voluntary  insani- 
ty produced  by  gross  misconduct,  of  which 
no  one  can  avail  himself  to  escape  the  legal 
consequences  of  crime.  Still  in  such  cases 
the  crime  must  be  the  immediate  result  of 
intoxication,  and  while  it  lasts,  to  make  a 
man  accountable,  as  has  been  decided  by 
Judge  Story  and  other  legal  authorities.  If 
committed  afterwards  during  delirium  tre- 
mens induced  by  intoxication,  he  must  be 
acquitted  on  the  ground  of  insanity,  as  he 
can  not  be  held  accountable  for  the  immor- 
ality of  the  cause  of  his  insanity,  a  disease 
which  he  can  not  succesfully  feign  or  vol- 
untarily induce. 

The  disbelief  in  a  kind  of  insanity  that 
does  not  disturb  the  intellect,  arises  perhaps 
from  the  common  phraseology,  that  the  af- 
fections, passions,  and  moral  qualities,  have 
their  seat  in  the  heart  and  not  in  the  brain, 
and  therefore  are  not  likely  to  be  disordered 
by  disease  of  the  latter  organ.  But  in  fact, 
the  orderly  manifestation  of  our  moral  fac- 
ulties, our  affections,  and  intellectual  pow- 
ers, are  alike  dependant  on  the  healthy  state 
of  the  brain.  The  heart  has  nothing  to  do 
with  either. 

We  wish  to  repeat,  that  there  is  no  facul- 
ty of  the  mind  but  may  become  deranged  by 
disease  of  the  brain.  Disease  of  one  part 
of  this  orphan  may  cause  the  derangement  of 
some  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  while  dis- 
ease in  another  part  may  not  disturb  the  in- 
tellect, but  derange  the  moral  powers  or  pro- 
pensities. Thus  we  see  blows  on  the  head 
and  wounds  of  the  brain,  sometimes  destroy 
only  one  or  two  of  the  intellectual  faculties 
such  as  the  memory  of  words,  or  the  mem- 
ory of  places,  and  at  other  times  to  effect  an 
entire  change  of  the  moral  character. 

But  while  the  injury  that  affects  the  intel- 
lect is  acknowledged  to  cause  insanity,  the 
injury  that  changes  the  moral  character  is 
not  supposed  to  have  this  effect.  The  sub- 
ject of  the  former  is  considered  an  object  of 
concern  and  pity,  while  the  latter  is  consi- 
dered a  depraved  and  wicked  being  deser- 
ving of  punishment.  Numerous  cases  have 
fallen  under  our  observation,  where  a  great 
change  in  the  moral  character  occurred  and 
lasted  a  year  or  two,  and  then  the  intellect 
became  affected.  This  change  of  character 
was  noticed  and  lamented,  but  those  thus  af- 
fected were  not  considered  insane  until  the 
intellect  itself  became  involved;  while  in 
fact  they  were  insane  from  the  first. 

We  wish  all  to  be  assured  that  a  sudden 
and,  great  change  of  character,  of  the  tem- 
per and  disposition,  following  disease  or  in- 
jury of  the  head,  although  the  intellect  is 
not  disturbed,  is  an  alarming  symptom ;  it  is 
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often  the  precursor  of  intellectual  derange- 
ment, and  if  not  early  attended  to,  is  apt  to 
terminate  in  incurable  madness. 

Within  a  few  days  we  have  seen  two  ca- 
ses of  insanity,  both  said  to.be  quite  recent, 
but  on  inquiring  particularly  of  their  friends 
we  found  that  they  had  noticed  a  striking 
change  of  character  for  several  months  be- 
fore they  thought  of  insanity.     In  one  the 
change  was  from  being  naturally  very  gener- 
ous and  benevolent,  to  the  opposite  extreme 
of  selfishness,  and  as  they  expressed  it,  of 
stinginess.      In  the  other,  the  change  was 
from  great  mildness  and  amiability  of  dis- 
position, to  that  of  extreme  irascibility  and 
moroseness.     Now  these  persons  were  not 
deemed  insane  until  their  intellects  were  dis- 
turbed ;  but  we  regard  the  previous  change 
of  character  as  truly  the  consequence  of  dis- 
ease of  the  brain  as  the  disturbance  of  the 
intellect,  and  this  is  now  the  opinion  of  their 
friends. 

Derangement  of  the  intellectual  faculties 
seldom  occasions  much  dispute — every  one 
easily  recognizes  it — but  not  so  with  de- 
rangement of  the  moral  powers.  Most  per- 
sons have  seen  individuals  who  are  crazy, 
and  consider  themselves  qualified  to  judge 
whether  a  person  is  deranged  or  not,  yet  on 
inquiry  we  find  that  nearly  all  expect 
irrational  and  incoherent  talk  from  those 
that  are  deranged,  or  wild  and  unnatural 
looks,  or  raving  and  violent  conduct.  Their 
opinions  respecting  insanity  are  derived  from 
having  seen  raving  maniacs,  and  not  from 
observation  in  Lunatic  Asylums ;  for  in  the 
latter  may  be  found  many  whose  insanity 
consists  in  derangement  of  the  affections  and 
moral  powers,  and  not  in  disturbance  of 
the  intellect. 

Owing  to  such  limited  and  erroneous 
views  respecting  insanity,  many  persons  are 
not  disposed  to  believe  in  a  kind  of  mental 
disorder  that  may  impel  men  to  commit 
crimes,  unless  such  individuals  exhibit  de- 
rangement of  the  intellect,  or  conduct  in  a 
manner  that  they  have  been  accustomed  to 
see  deranged  persons  conduct. 

But  notwithstanding  this  ccmmon  opinion 
regarding  insanity,  it  is  a  well  establishel 
truth,  that  there  is  a  form  of  insanity,  now 
called  by  many  moral  insanity,  arising  from 
disease  of  the  brain,  which  may  impel  men 
to  commit  great  crimes,  while  the  intellect  is 
not  deranged,  but  overwhelms  1  and  silenced 
by  the  domination  of  a  disorlered  impulse. 

Sometimes  insanity  seems  to  arise  from 
some  defect  of  the  organs  of  sense,  from 
change  in  the  nerves  of  sensation.  It  is  said 
that  in  those  who  are  troubled  with  hallu- 
cinations of  sight  or  of  hearin?,  some  disease 
of  the  nerves  of  the  eye  or  ear  is  found. 


Still,  in  such  cases  there  must  be  in  addition 
some  defect  in  the  power  of  comparison,  or 
insanity  would  not  result.  Comparison  is 
one  of  the  most  important  of  the  faculties  of 
the  mind,  and  the  one  most  liable  to  be  affec- 
ted in  insanity,  or  in  any  disease  of  the  brain, 
as  in  headache  for  instance. 

Disorder  of  the  nerves  of  sensation  may 
also  lead  to  insane  ideas  and  conduct.  Some 
have  believed  themselves  converted  into 
inanimate  substances.  One  man  thought 
himself  changed  into  a  teapot,  another  into  a 
barrel  which  was  rolled  along  the  street,  and 
another  into  a  town-pump  to  which  no  rest 
was  given  day  nor  night. 

Mr.  Connolly,  in  his  work  on  Insanity, 
tells  of  a  respectable  merchant  in  London 
who  fancied  himself  metamorphosed  into  a 
seven  shilling  piece,  and  who  took  the  pre- 
caution of  going  round  to  those  with  whom 
he  had  dealings,  requesting  of  them  as  a  par- 
ticular favor  that  if  his  wife  should  present 
him  in  payment  they  would  not  give  change 
for  him. 

In  all  these  cases — for  they  all  admit  we 
think,  of  one  explanation — there  was  some 
affection  of  the  nerves  of  sensation,  and  also 
some  disorder  of  the  faculty  of  comparison. 
In  some  cases  of  mental  disorder,  there 
seems  to  be  almost  complete  annihilation  of 
sensation.  This  is  the  case  with  those  who 
believe  themselves  dead ;  they  feel  not,  and 
fully  believe  that  they  have  ceased  to  exist, 
yet  such  persons  will  often  talk  rationally 
on  other  subjects.  Most  of  their  mental 
faculties  are  in  perfect  condition,  and  some- 
times by  exciting  some  of  the  most  predom- 
inating impulses  or  passions,  such  persons 
are  cured. 

One  of  the  Princes  of  the  Bourbon  family 
of  France,  imagined  himself  dead,  and  refused 
to  eat.  To  prevent  his  dying  of  starvation, 
two  persons  were  introduced  to  him,  in  the 
character  of  illustrious  dead  like  himself  and 
they  invited  him  after  some  conversation 
respecting  the  world  of  shades  to  dine  with 
another  distinguished  but  deceased  person 
the  Marshal  Turenne. 

The  Prince  accepted  this  very  polite  invi- 
tation, and  made  a  very  hearty  dinner ;  and 
every  day,  while  the  delusion  continued,  in 
order  to  induce  him  to  eat,  it  was  necessary 
to  invite  him  to  the  table  of  some  ghost  of 
high  rank  and  reputation. 

Dr.  Mead  relates,  that  an  old  bell  ringer 
at  Oxford  University,  imagined  himself  dead, 
and  ordered  the  bell  to  be  rurg,  as  was  usual 
on  the  occurrence  of  a  death  at  that  place. 
The  bell  was  rung,  but  in  a  most  awkward 
anl  unusual  manner;  the  ell  ringer  could 
not  bear  this,  and  leaped  from  his  bed,  an  I 
hastened  to  the  belfry  to  show  how  it  should 
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be  rung ;  he  then  returned  to  his  room  that 
he  might  die  in  a  proper  way,  but  the 
exercise  and  passion  proved  so  beneficial 
that  his  delusion  was  broken  up,  and  he 
soon  recovered. 

As  I  have  already  mentioned,  some  per- 
sons decidedly  insane  on  some  subjects,  ex- 
hioit  greater  intellectual  power  on  others 
during  their  mental  derangement,  than  when 
they  are  sane.  The  following  is  an 
instance. 

A  general  in  the  French  army,  who  had 
the  entire  confidence  of  Napoleon,  and  who 
had  been  directed  by  him  to    superintend 
some  immense  military  preparations  at  Bou- 
logne, became  much  fatigued  by  his  duties, 
which  exposed  him  most  of  the  day  to  the 
hot  sun.     Suddenly   he  quitted  the  work, 
and  accompanied  by  one  of  his  aids,  set  off 
for  Paris,  announcing  on  his  way  that  he 
was  the  bearer  of  a  treaty  of  peace  with 
England.     He  traveled  with  great  rapidity, 
not  allowing  himself  time  to  eat,  and  paid 
postillions    largely    to    hasten    his    speed. 
Arriving  at  Paris,  the  public  funds  rose  from 
this  news  of  the  treaty.     Not  finding  Napo- 
leon at  the  Palace  of  the  Tuilleries,  he  hast- 
ened to  St.  Cloud,  and,  in  disordered  dress, 
penetrated  to  the  apartment  of  the  Emperor, 
and  announced  to  him  what  he  alone,  of  all 
whom  the  general   had  met,    knew  to  be 
incorrect.     In  fact,  Napoleon  was  the  first 
to  discover  his  insanity,  and  committed  him 
immediately  to  the  care  of  physicians. 

The  insanity  of  the  general  continued 
through  the  summer,  during  which  time  he 
wrote  comedies  and  plays  which  were  much 
admired,  and  he  also  conceived  or  in- 
vented an  improvement  in  firearms,  and 
begged  to  have  permission  to  visit  a  found- 
er in  order  to  have  a  model  made  from  draw- 
ings he  had  himself  prepared.  His  physi- 
cian reluctantly  yielded  to  his  request,  on 
his  giving  his  word  of  honor  that  he  would 
not  go  elsewhere.  He  went  and  returned, 
and  eight  days  afterwards  went  again  and 
found  the  model  completed,  and  then  gave 
orders  for  50,000  models  to  be  made.  This 
order  for  50,000  models  was  the  only  symp- 
tom of  insanity  that  he  exhibited  during 
the  whole  affair.  He  soon  however  became 
worse,  then  paralytic,  and  died  insane. — 
But  the  efforts  of  his  diseased  mind  have 
survived  him  ;  his  writings  are  still  read  and 
admired,  and  his  invention  was  soon  found 
to  be  quite  an  improvement,  and  has  since 
been  alopted  in  the  French  armies. 

In  some  cases  of  insanity,  the  faculties  of 
the  mini  are  so  acute,  that  it  is  excesdingly 
difficult  for  a  stranger  to  detect  the  mental 
aberration.  The  late  Lord  Erksine,  in  his 
speech  in  defence  of  Hadfield,  for  shooting 


at  the  King  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  in  order 
to  demonstrate  how  cunning  and  acute  in 
reasoning  insane  persons  frequently  are, 
and  consequently  how  difficult  it  sometimes 
is  to  discover  their  insanity,  referred  to  the 
following'cases,  which  we  quote  in  his  own 
words : 

"  I  well  remember  (indeed  I  never  can  for- 
get it,)  that  since  the  noble  and  learned  judge 
has  presided  in  this  Court,  I  examined  for 
the  greater  part  of  a  day,  in  this  very  place, 
an  unfortunate  gentleman  who  had  indicted 
a  most  affectionate   brother,  together  with 
the  keeper  of  a  mad-house  at  Hoxton,  for 
having  imprisoned  him  as  a  lunatic,  whilst, 
according  to  his  evidence,  .he  was  in  perfect 
senses.     I  was,  unfortunately,  not  instructed 
in  what  his  lunacy  consisted,  although  my 
instructions  left  me  no  doubt  of  the  fact ; 
but,  not  having  the  clue,  he  completely  foil- 
ed me  in  every  attempt  to  expose  his  infir- 
mity.    You  may  believe  that  I  left  no  means 
unemployed  which  long  experience  dictated, 
but  without  the  smallest  effect.     The  day 
was  wasted,  and  the  prosecutor,  by  the  most 
affecting  history  of  unmerited  suffering,  ap- 
peared to  the  judge  and  jury,  and  to  a  hu- 
mane English  audience,  as  the  victim  of  the 
most  wanton  and   barbarous   oppression. — 
At  last  Dr.  Sims  came  into  Court,  who  had 
been  prevented  by  business,  from  an  earlier 
attendance,  and  whose  name,  by  the  bye,  I 
observe  to-day  in  the  list  of  the   witnesses 
for    the    crown.     From  Dr.    Sims  I   soon 
learned  that  the  very  man  whom  I  had  been 
above  an  hour  examining,  and  with  every 
possible  effort  which  counsel  are  so  much 
in  the  habit  of  exerting,  believed  himself  to 
be  the  Lord  and  Saviour  of  mankind,  not 
merely    at    the   time   of    his    confinement, 
which  was  alone  necessary  for  my  defence, 
but  during  the  whole  time  that  he  had   been 
triumphing  over  every  attempt  to  surprise 
him  in  the  concealment  of  his  disease.     I 
th^k  affected  to  lament  the  indecency  of  my 
ignorant   examination,  when  he  expressed 
his  forgiveness,  and  said  with  the  utmost 
gravity  and  emphasis,  in  the  face  of    the 
whole  Court,  "  I  am  the  Christ,"  and  so 
the  cause  ended.     Gentlemen,  this  is  not  the 
only  instance  of  the  power   of  concealing 
this  malady ;  I  could  consume   the  day  if  I 
were  to  enumerate  them ;  but  there  is  one 
so  extremely  remarkable,  that  I  cannot  help 
stating  it. 

"  Being  engaged  to  attend  the  assizes  at 
Chester,  upon  a  question  of  lunacy,  and 
having  been  told  that  there  had  been  a 
memorable  case  tried  before  Lord  Mansfield 
in  this  place,  I  was  anxious  to  procure  a 
report  of  it,  and  from  that  great  man  him- 
self (who  within  these  walls,  will  ever  be 
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reverenced,  being  then  retired  in  his  extreme 
old  age,  to  his  seat  near  London,  in  my  own 
neighborhood)  I  obtained  the  following  ac- 
count of  it.  'A  man  of  the  name  of  Wood,' 
said  Lord  Mansfield,  '  had  indicted^  Dr.  Mon- 
ro, for  keeping  him  as  a  prisoner  (I  believe 
in  the  same  mad-house  at  Hoxton)  when  he 
was  sane.  He  underwent  the  most  severe 
examination  by  the  defendant's  counsel 
without  exposing  his  complaint;  but  Dr. 
Battye,  having  come  upon  the  bench  by  me 
and  having  desired  me  to  ask  him  what  was 
become  of  the  Princess  whom  he  had  cor- 
responded with  in  cherry-juice,  he  showed 
in  a  moment  what  he  was.  He  answered 
that  there  was  nothing  at  all  in  that,  because 
having  been  (as  every  body  knew)  impri- 
soned in  a  high  tower,  and  being  debarred 
the  use  of  ink,  he  had  no  other  means  of 
correspondence  but  by  writing  his  letters  in 
cherry -juice,  and  throwing  them  into  a  river 
which  surrounded  the  tower,  where  the 
Princess  received  them  in  a  boat.  There 
existed,  of  course,  no  tower,  no  imprison- 
ment, no  writing  in  cherry- juice,  no  river, 
no  boat ;  but  the  whole  the  inveterate 
phantom  of  a  morbid  imagination.  I  im- 
mediately, continued  Lord  Mansfield,  'direct- 
ed Dr.  Monro  to  be  acquitted ;  but  this  man, 
Wood,  being  a  merchant,  in  Philpot  Lane, 
and  having  been  carried  through  the  city  in 
his  way  to  the  mad-house,  he  indicted  Dr. 
Monro  over  again,  for  the  trespass  and  im- 
prisonment in  London,  knowing  that  he  had 
lost  his  cause  by  speaking  of  the  Princess 
at  Westminister ;  and  such,'  said  Lord 
Mansfield,  <  is  the  extraordinary  subtlety 
and  cunning  of  madmen,  that  when  he  was 
cross-examined  on  the  trial  in  London,  as  he 
had  successfully  been  before,  in  order  to 
expose  his  madness,  all  the  ingenuity  of  the 
bar,  and  all  the  authority  of  the  Court, 
could  not  make  him  say  a  single  syllable 
upon  that  topic  which  had  put  an  end  to 
the  indictment  before,  although  he  still  Ifcid 
the  same  indelible  impression  upon  his 
mind,  as  he  signified  to  those  who  were 
near  him;  but  conscious  that  the  delusion 
had  occasioned  his  defeat  at  Westminster, 
he  obstinately  persisted  in  holding  it  back. 
This  evidence  at  Westminster  was  then 
proved  against  him  by  the  short-hand 
writer.'" 

In  a  future  number  we  shall  resume  the 
subject  of  this  article,  and  we  beg  our 
readers  to  keep  in  view  the  statements  ad- 
vanced in  this,  as  we  purpose  to  refer  to 
them  in  connection  with  the  Medical  Juris- 
prudence of  Insanity,  and  an  explanation  of 
some  cases  of  moral  insanity  that  have 
much  embarrassed  both  physicians  and 
jurists. 


Dr.  STEVENS'  ADDRESS, 

At  the  opening  of  the  Annual  Session  of  the  Neic-York 
Medical  College  :  Crosby  street. 


It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  full  and  accu- 
rate report  of  this  remarkable  production 
has  not  been  laid  before  the  profession  and 
the  public.  The  notices  of  it  which  have 
appeared  in  the  city  journals,  have  been 
confessedly  mere  "  meagre  outlines"  of  a 
really  rich  and  elaborate  performance.  It 
is,  therefore,  to  the  private  reports  of  judi- 
cious and  intelligent  medical  gentlemen  who 
heard  it  delivered,  rather  than  to  any  other 
source,  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  informa 
tion  which  we  have  received  concerning  it, 
and  on  which  we  chiefly  found-  our  reflec- 
tions and  remarks. 

All  reports  concur  in  representing  that 
the  object  and  tendency  of  this  Sessional 
Address,  beyond  the  immediate  and  tempo- 
rary occasion  which  called  it  forth,  were  to 
check  the  present  liberal  and  humane  efforts 
of  many  enlightened  men  to  rescue  medical 
knowledge  from  its  inveterate  prejudices  and 
trammels,  and  thus  enable  it  to  keep  pace 
with  the  general  intelligence  of  the  age. 

Accordingly,  the  Address  proceeded,, 
in  the  true  snuff- colored,  old  fashioned  style, 
first  to  claim  for  medical  science,  as  it  now 
stands,  a  dignity  and  maturity  rivaling  any 
other;  and  secondly  to  deprecate  free  investi- 
gation and  progress,  under,  the  venerable 
scare- crow  jealousy  of  "  dangerous  experi- 
ments." The  gentleman  proceeded  to  show, 
says  a  published  report,  "that  medicine  was 
as  much  a  science  as  any  other  known, 
although  not  based  on  fixed  principles." 
How  far  he  succeeded  in  establishing  this 
amusingly  contradictory  proposition,  we  are 
not  publicly  informed,  but  it  must  evidently 
have  been  as  difficult  an  operation  as  he 
ever  attempted  in  the  whole  course  of  his 
practice.  This  done,  however,  he  advanced 
to  his  second  position,  which,  according  to 
the  same  report,  was  to  show  that  "those 
who  were  given  to  experiments  never  raised 
themselves  in  the  profession  and  were  inju- 
rious to  their  patients."  And  in  these  two 
points  we  have  the  whole  scope,  design  and 
intellect  of  this  famous  Annual  Address. 
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It  becomes,  therefore,*  an  important  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  the  sincerely  zealous  and 
talented  young  men  who  now  throng  our 
medical  schools,  from  al]  parts  of  the  Union, 
should  be  thus  misled  and  retarded  in  their 
noble  aspirations  for  true  eminence  and  use- 
fulness in   the   arduous    profession  which 
they  have  chosen,  and  in  which  so  awful 
an  amount  of  responsibility  and  so  vast  a 
held  of  human  interest  are  necessarily  in- 
volved.    None   but  bigots  will  hesitate  to 
admit,  that  the  tendency  of  such  instruction 
as  we  have  above  quoted,  is  to  keep  the 
next  generation  of  medical  men  at  least  as 
ignorant,  conceited  and  mischievous  as  the 
present  and  the  past :  mere  petrifactions  in 
the  stream  of  time,  while  the  students  of  al- 
most every  other  department  of  knowledge 
display  a  living  and   athletic  career  of  ad- 
vancement and  renown. 


That  medicine  is  not,  as  Dr.  Stevens  af- 
firmed, "  as  much  a  science  as  any  other 
known,"  has  been  frankly  admitted  by 
many  men,  as  distinguished,  to  say  the 
least,  in  that  profession  as  himself.  Let 
the  ingenious  student  listen  to  the  opinion 
of  another  instructor,  the  truly  eminent  Dr. 
Evans  of  Edinburgh  : — 

"  How  much  have  we  yet  to  learn,  how 
little  do  we  really  know,  of  the  nature  and 
rational  treatment,  not  only  of  the  diseases  of 
the  cerebro- spinal  system,  but  of  diseases  in 
general !  Assuredly,  the  uncertain  and  most 
unsatisfactory  art  that  we  call  medical  sci- 
ence, is  no  science  at  all,  but  a  jumble  of  in- 
consistent opinions ;  of  conclusions  hastily 
drawn ;  of  facts  badly  arranged ;  of  obser- 
vations made  with  carelessness;  of  compari- 
sons instituted  which  are  not  analogical;  of 
hypotheses  which  are  foolish  :  and  of  theo- 
ries which,  if  not  useless,  are  dangerous. — 
This  is  the  reason  why  we  have  our  homoeo- 
pathists,  and  our  hydropathists ;  our  mes- 
merists and  our  celestialists !" 

And  as  a  timely  counterpoise  to  Dr.  Ste- 
vens' nervous  horror  of  "  experiments,"  in- 
jurious at  once  to  practitioner  and  patient, 
we  would  submit  the  following  remarks  of 
the  able  and  honest  Dr.  G.  B.  Childs  of  Lon- 
don. 


"The  whole  science  of  healing  is  built  up- 
on fortuitous  and  chance  discoveries.  Like 
the  alchemists  of  old,  we  have  discovered  a 
thousand  valuable  things,  where  we  never 
thought  of  looking  for  them ;  and  while 
uselessly  seeking  for  talismanic  gold,  we 
have  lighted  on  a  pearl  of  great  price'.  Ev- 
ery thing  in  fact,  is  presented  to  us  as  the 
result  of  experiment ;  and,  in  the  treatment 
of  disease,  the  most  valuable  remedy  can 
boast  of  no  higher  origin  than  its  more  hum- 
ble neighbor. 

Dr.  Knighton  who  was  at  the  head  of  his 
profession,and  physician  to  George  IV — said 

"It  is  somewhat  strange  that,  though  in 
many  arts  and  sciences  improvement  has  ad- 
vanced in  a  step  of  regular  progression  from 
the  first,  in  others  it  has  kept  no  pace  with, 
time ;  and  we  look  back  to  ancient  excel- 
lence with  wonder  not  unmixed  with  awe. 
Medicine  seems  to  be  one  of  those  ill-fated 
arts  whose  improvement  bears  no  proportion 
to  its  antiquity.  This  is  lamentably  true, 
although  Anatomy  has  been  better  illustra- 
ted, the  Materia  Medica  enlarged,  and  Chem- 
istry better  understood." 


It  would  be  easy  to  add  the  testimony  of 
a  great  number  of  distinguished  men  to  the 
same  effect,  but  it  would  be  useless  to  do  so 
as  the  truth  of  the  statements  of  those  we 
have  quoted,  is  known  to  every  well  in- 
formed physician.  Dr.  Stevens,  however, 
steps  forth  and  breasts  the  whole  tide  oi 
testimony,  and  while  he  admits  that  medi- 
cine is  not  founded,  like  all  other  sciences, 
upon  fixed  principles,  still  obstinately  insists 
that  it  is  '•*  as  much  a  science  as  any  other.'* 
Fixed  principles  being  thus  unnecessary  to 
medical  science,  it  seems  perfectly  conso- 
nant that  he  should  denounce  those  "  exper- 
iments" by  which  alone  fixed  principles  ev- 
er can  be,  or  ever  have  been  established. — • 
We  strongly  suspect,  however,that  the  Doc- 
tor may  have  other  motives  of  hostility  to 
"  experiments"  than  those  which  he  assigns, 
for  we  could,  ourselves,  refer  to  some  "ex- 
periments," of  a  very  singular  character 
which  have  proved  as  beneficial  to  his  pa- 
tients as  they  may  possibly  have  been  inju- 
rious to  his  practice.  And  there  is  much 
less  of  paradox  in  this,  than  in  the  notion  of 
a' science  without  principles.  We  have,  in- 
deed, no  doubt  that  the  "  experiments"  of 
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■which  the  following  are  a  few  of  the  results, 
are  among  the  most  objectionable  which  the 
Doctor  could  adduce  : — 

Many  cases  of?  confirmed  tubercular  con- 
sumption, long  under  the  best  treatment, 
known  to  the  an ti- experiment,  (or  anti-inju- 
rious-to-patients !)  school,  and  then  avow- 
edly abandoned  as  utterly  hopeless,  cured, 
within  a  few  months  after  the  "experiments" 
were  tried,  directly  under  anti-experimental 
observation  ! 

2.  Many  cases  of  white-swelling,  tuber- 
cular disease  of  the  joints — treated  and  aban- 
doned by  science  without  principles,  and 
rapidly  cured  by  experiments  injurious  to 
patients,  as  above. 

3.  Violent  inflammations  of  the  organs, 
uniformly  reduced  in  from  three  to  fifteen 
minutes. 

4.  The  most  severe  paroxysms  of  Bilious 
Fever,  with  violent  pain  in  the  head,  back, 
stomach  and  intestines,  &c,  uniformly  redu- 
ced in  from  five  to  ten  minutes. 

5.  Sick  head-ache  uniformly  reduced  in 
from  one  to  ten  seconds  ;  and  Nervous  head- 
ache in  from  one  to  five  minutes. 

6.  Tooth-ache  in  from  one  to  fifteen  sec- 
onds. 

.7.  Tic-Douloureux,  of  the  most  intolera- 
ble severity,  in  from  one  to  five  seconds. 

8.  Luxation  of  the  hip  joint,  of  four  years 
standing,  reduced  by  three  applications  of  the 
Rotary  Magnetic  Machine. 

9.  Cum  multis  aliis.  And  we  mean  by  this 
Latin  that  Dr.  Stevens  can  have  as  many 
more,  in  plain  English,  as  he  could  lecture 
against  from  this  time  to  the  next  Annual 
Session. 


MARY  DENT  AND  JOHN  GARLAND. 

SIR  JAMES   GRAHAM'S  "SURGBRV." 

In  a  recent  number  of  The  Lancet,  (July 
27,  p.  562,)  we  published  a  short  account, 
extracted  from  the  Times,  of  a  most  extraor- 
dinary trial  which  had  taken  place  on  the 
Norfolk  Circuit,  that  of  John  Garland,  sur- 
geon, accused  of  feloniously  killing  Mary 
Dent.  The  appeal  which  we  then  made  to 
our  friends  residing  in  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try, for  further  particulars,  has  been  responded 


to,  and  we  are  now  able  to  lay  a  full  and 
authentic  account  of  this  strange  affair  before 
our  readers.  In  addition  to  a  medical  narra- 
tive of  the  case  by  Mr.  Henry  Mitchell,  of 
Addenbrook's  Hospital,  Cambridge,  one  of 
the  surgeons  who  performed  the  post  mortem 
examination,  we  also  publish  a  letter,  which 
has  since  appeared  in  the  "  Provincial  Medi- 
cal and  Surgical  Journal,"  from  Mr.  Jones, 
the  ?urgeon  who  was  first  called  in  by  Mr. 
Garland. 

Mr.  Henry  Mitchell's  History  of  the  Case. 

The  name  of  the  unfortunate  patient  was 
Mary  Dent,  wife  of  John  Dent,  of  Littleport, 
in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  labourer ;  she  was  twenty- 
three  years  of  age,  of  good  health,  and  ro- 
bust appearance  ;  she  had  borne  five  children 
and  had  miscarried  once ;  she  was  married 
at  a  very  early  age,  and  became  a  mother 
when  between  sixteen  and  seventeen  years 
old. 

On  the  22d  day  of  May  last,  Mary  Dent 
complained  of  feeling  very  unwell ;  she  felt 
great  pain,  and  vomited  occasionally,  and  be- 
ing apprehensive  of  miscarriage,  sent  off, 
about  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  for  Mr.  John 
Garland,  a  person  oi  middle  age,  who  has 
practised  as  a  surgeon  and  accoucher,  at 
Littleport,  ever  since  1816. 

It  appears  that  on  the  day  in  question,  the 
patient  had  occasion  to  lift  or  drag  a  sack  of 
flour,  containing  fourteen  stone ;  it  also  ap- 
pears that  according  to  her  own  account,  she 
was  at  this  time  about  three  months  advanced 
in  pregnancy,  having  menstruated  for  the  last 
time  on  the  14th  of  February. 

Upon  his  arrival,  Mr.  Garland  proceeded 
to  examine  the  patient  by  passing  his  hand 
and  arm  into  the  vagina,  intending  as  he 
himself  expressed  it,  to  "  bring  the  child." 
He  shortly  afterwards  made  a  second  exami- 
nation, whereupon  the  patient  entreated  of 
him  to  desist, "  for  he  was  pulling  her  entrails 
out ;"  and  presently  Ann  Banyan,  the  nurse, 
saw  hanging  out  in  the  bed  tc  a  large  quantity 
of  entrails,  as  many  as  could  lie  on  a  large 
plate."  (I  quote  her  own  words  as  taken 
down  by  the  coroner.) 

When  matters  had  arrived  at  this  crisis, 
Mr.  Garland  appeared  most  anxious  for  fur- 
ther advice  and  assistance,  and,  at  his  urgent 
request,  a  messenger  was  despatched  to  Ely, 
who  returned,  bringing  with  him  Mr.  Jones, 
of  Ely,  surgeon. 

Upon  turning  down  the  bed-clothes,  Mr. 
Jones  discovered  in  the  bed  a  something, 
which  he  at  first  mistook  for  the  umbilical 
cord,  but  a  more  careful  examination,  con- 
vinced him  that  the  protruding  mass  was 
small  intestine,  depending  from  the  vagina. 
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Upon  a  minute  inspection,  he  ascertained  that 
the  intestine  was  completely  detached  from 
the  mesentery,  throughout  its  whole  length 
and  that  it  was  extensively  lacerated ;  the 
distal  portion  being  torn  completely  across, 
that  is,  its  whole  diameter  being  completely 
divided,  whilst  the  proximal  portion  was 
lacerated,  so  as  to  be  very  nearly  divided. 
Under  these  unfortunate  and  perplexing  cir- 
cumstances, Mr.  Jones  was  of  opinion  that 
any  attempt  to  save  the  intestine  would  prove 
useless  ;  he  therefore  passed  a  ligature  around 
the  intestine,  above  the  'proximal  laceration, 
and  close  to  the  vagina,  and  cut  of!  all  the 
intestine  below  the  ligature ;  the  intestine,  so 
cut  off,  measured  nineteen  feet  six  inches. 
Mr  Jones  then  took  his  departure  stating  his 
belief  that  the  patient  could  not  survive  many 
hours. 

All  this  occurred  between  four  and  seven 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  23d  of  May. 
Shortly  after  the  departure  of  Messrs.  Jones 
and  Garland,  the  foetus  was  found  in  the  bed ; 
it  appeared  a  foetus  of  about  three  months. 
About  twelve  hours  after  the  application  of 
the  ligature,  the  bowel  above  the  ligature  be- 
came very  distended,  and  ultimately  burst. 
Subsequently,  the  nurse,  Anne  Banyard,  re- 
moved about  half-a-yard  more  of  intestine, 
without  any  medical  man  being  present;  she 
cut  it  off,  and  she  did  so,  "  because  it  became 
very  black  and  was  very  offensive." 

The  poor  woman  lingered  seventeen  days, 
and  expired  suddenly  and  at  once,  whilst  at- 
tempting to  raise  herself  up  in  bed,  on  the 
8th  day  of  June.  During  this  period  she  did 
not  suffer  so  acutely  as  might  have  been  im- 
agined ;  for  three  or  four  days  the  stomach 
rejected  every  thing,  but  latterly  it  became 
much  less  irritable  ;  her  skin  was  cool,  her 
pulse  rarely  above  eighty,  her  countenance 
natural,  and  she  complained  of  no  pain,  nei- 
ther was  there  any  appearance  of  haemorr- 
hage. She  took  a  little  simple  sesqui-car- 
bonate  of  soda  as  medicine,  and  weak  gruel 
or  chicken-broth  as  diet. 

I  was  instructed  to  make  a  post-mortem 
examination  about  forty-eight  hours  after 
death.  The  following  is  the  result  of  the 
examination  : — 

A  very  marked  flatness  and  depression  was 
observable  between  the  two  ilia;  over  the 
whole  abdomen  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae 
could  be  more  distinctly  felt  than  naturally 
they  should  be ;  the  external  parts  of  gene- 
ration and  the  perinaeum  were  very  much  ex- 
coriated. There  was  nothing  else  worthy  of 
note  about  the  trunk. 

Upon  opening  the  abdomen,  the  liver  was 
ascertained  to  be  healthy,  as  also  the  stom- 
ach. The  omentum  was  offensive,  black, 
gangrenous,  and  adherent  to  the  arch  of  the 


colon,  and  to  the  small  intestines  generally  ; 
this  adhesion  was  more  marked  from  the 
symphysis-pubis  to  the  right  than  to  the  left 
iliac  region. 

The  colon  appeared  shrunken  and  con- 
trated,  and  was  so  adherent  to  the  omentum 
throughout  the  extent  of  the  ascending  and 
transverse  portions,  that  the  omentum  and 
colon  might  be  turned  back  together ;  .the 
whole  of  the  ascending  portion  of  the  colon 
was  in  a  state  of  complete  gangrene  ;  over 
the  region  of  the  caecum  a  small  and  circum- 
scribed collection  of  matter  w7as  found,  and 
it  appeared  as  if,  in  this  situation,  the  small 
intestines  had  been  separated  from  the  large ; 
the  descending  portion  of  the  colon  and  the 
rectum  wTere  not  in  so  diseased  a  condition. 

About  two  yards  only  of  small  intestines 
remained  in  the  abdomen,  these,  towards  the 
lower  portion  were  very  gangrenous,  and  up- 
on tracing  them  downwards  it  was  discovered 
that  they  were  very  adhi  rent  in  the  right  iliac 
region,  and  that  in  this  situation  they  dipped 
downwards  and  inwards  to  the  right  of  the 
uterus,  and  became  attached,  by  their  lower 
margin,  to  the  borders  of  an  opening  found  in 
the  right  side  of  the  vagina ;  the  small  intes- 
tines appeared  to  terminate  in  the  vagina,  for 
they  could  not  be  traced  onwards  to  the  large. 

The  mesentery  was  gangrenous,  and  had 
been  torn  in  two  or  three  places. 

In  the  vagina  was  found  in  the  upper  part 
and  on  the  right  side,  a  laceration  sufficiently 
large  to  admit  two  or  three  of  my  fingers  ; 
this  laceration  was  found  to  communicate 
with,  and  to  lead  into,  the  above-mentioned 
depending  portion  of  small  intestine,  so  that 
the  fingers  could  readily  be  passed  from  the 
vagina  into  the  small  intestine ;  the  vagina 
on  the  left  side  was  healthy  and  unruptured. 

The  uterus  was  normal  in  size  and  appear- 
ance, and  what  perhaps  is  rather  singular, 
did  not  exhibit  any  traces  of  recent  impreg- 
nation. 

The  bladder  was  healthy,  so  were  the 
lungs,  and  so  was  the  heart. 

Defence  by  Mr.  Garland's  Counsel. 
Mr.  O'Malley  addressed  the  jury  on  behalf 
of  the  prisoner  in  a  speech  of  geeat  elo- 
quence and  power.  He  began  by  adverting 
to  the  spirit  in  which  the  prosecution  had 
been  got  up,  which  he  characterized  as  one 
of  professional  jealousy  and  revenge.  An 
unfortunate  interpolation  in  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  Stevens,  to  the  effect  that  he  had  gene- 
rally found  the  prisoner  an  ignorant  man,  he 
denounced  in  terms  of  severest  and  most 
indignant  reprehension.  He  analyzed  with 
much  acumen  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Jones, 
and  was  not  less  severe  upon  him  than  he 
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had  been  upon  Mr.  Stevens.  Talk  of  rash- 
ness, forsooth  !  Why,  here  was  a  man  who, 
with  three  minutes  consideration,  performed 
an  operation  which  he  confessed  destroyed 
everv  possible  chance  of  life.  Whatever 
might  have  been  the  result  before  the  cutting 
off  the  protruding  intestine,  at  any  rate,  ac- 
cording to  the  witness's  own  showing,  there 
was  no  hope — no  chance  whatever  after  that 
operation.  And  who  was  to  say  what  was 
the  state  of  things  when  Mr.  Jones  first  ex- 
amined the  woman  ?  He  confessed  that  he 
knew  not  what  the  extraneous  substance  was 
when  first  he  saw  it;  he  thought  it  was  the 
umbilical  cord  ;  might  not  his  handling  of  it 
have  produced  the  holes  and  lacerations  spo- 
ken of  ?  The  learned  gentleman  argued  that 
most  likely  the  rupture  in  the  vagina  had 
been  occasioned  by  the  lifting  of  the  flour — 
that  the  prisoner,  like  Mr.  Jones,  had  mista- 
ken the  intestine  protruding  from  the  aper- 
ture for  the  umbilical  cord — and  that  at  best 
he  had  been  guilty  of  an  error,  and  that  me- 
dical men  were  liable  to  errors  every  day  of 
their  lives.  Hundreds,  nay  thousands,  were 
annually  killed  by  the  errors  of  medical  men, 
it  was  impossible  it  could  be  otherwise  ;  but 
they  were  not  to  be  indicted  for  manslaughter 
for  mere  errors.  Mr.  O'Malley  made  a 
most  forcible  appeal  to  the  feelings  of  the 
jury. 

The  jury  found  Mr.  Garland  guilty,  and 
he  was  sentenced  to  one  month's  imprison- 
ment. 


Academie  de  Medecine,  Paris.— July. 

CASE   017   SUS-PUBIC   LITHOTOMY,     (HIGH  OPERATION.) 

M.  Segalas  presented  to  the  academy  two 
vesical  calculi  which  he  had  recently  extract- 
ed from  two  old  men,  by  the  nigh  operation. 
One  of  them  was  of  the  form  of  a  kidney, 
of  extreme  hardness,  and  weighed  135 
grammes  (4  oz.  4  dr.;)  its  circumference  was 
nineteen  centimetres  in  one  direction  and  fif- 
teen in  the  other.  The  patient  who  bore  it 
was  a  priest,  residing  in  the  department  of 
the  Loire.  Its  presence  had  been  overlooked 
by  an  hospital  surgeon  who  first  examined 
him,  but  was  subsequently  discovered  by  an- 
other practitioner,  when  he  was  sent  to  Paris, 
to  M.  Segalas.  On  examining  his  patient, 
M.  Segalas  easily  discovered  a  very  hard  and 
voluminous  calculus.  He  has  already  seve- 
ral times  found  stones  of  this  description  in 
country  priests  on  whom  he  his  operated,  a 
fact  to  which  he  attributes  to  their  being  far 
from  surgical  assistance,  and  allowing  the 
stone  to  acquire  a  large  size  before  they  leave 
their  homes  for  advice.  At  the  urgent  re- 
quest of  the  patient,  M.  Segalas  made  three 
attempts  at  lithotrity,  but  not  succeeding  in 


breaking  the  stone,  the  pains  becoming  very 
violent,  and  fever  setting  in,  he  proposed  an 
operation,  which  was  accepted  with  resigna- 
tion, supported  with  courage,  and  followed 
by  complete  success.  The  cure  was  obtained 
without  the  slightest  accident.  After  the 
extraction  of  the  stone,  which  was  easily 
accomplished,  although  the  patient  was  very 
corpulent,  a  siphon-sound  was  established, 
and  under  its  influence  the  urine  escaped 
nearly  always  by  the  ordinary  channel. — 
The  wound  was  completely  cicatrised  in  a 
month. 

The  other  calculus  was  not  so  large,  and 
only  weighed  68  grammes.  (2  oz.  2  dr.)  Its 
form  was  that  of  a  full  wheel.  The  patient 
was  an  old  man,  sixty-five  years  of  age,  a 
shoemaker.  The  sus-pubic  operation  was 
also  performed,  and  the  stone  easily  extract- 
ed. Lithotrity  had  previously  been  tried 
once.  The  siphon-sound  was  introduced, 
but  occasioned  so  much  irritation  that  it  was 
withdrawn  on  the  fifth  day.  Nevertheless, 
urine  only  issued  from  the  wound  on  the 
twelfth  day.  The  patient  wras  then  sounded 
every  two  hours ;  he  subsequently  sounded 
himself  when  he  felt  the  desire,  and  the  cure 
wras  completed  on  the  20th  day. 


EXCISION   OP  THB   SPLEEN. 

M.  Berthet,  of  Gray,  related  a  case  of  ex- 
cision^of  the  spleen.  An  individual  received, 
in  a  quarrel,  a  cut  with  a  knife  in  the  left 
side.  Eight  days  after  the  accident,  M.  Ber- 
thet, on  being  called  in.  found  a  considerable 
tumour  formed  by  the  spleen,  which  exhaled 
a  strong  smell  of  putrefaction.  He  excised 
the  tumour,  the  surface  was  methodically 
dressed  for  some  time  and  healed.  The  pa- 
tient Jived  more  than  thirteen  years  after- 
wards, and  his  digestions  were  always  ac- 
complished with  ease,  which  seems  to  prove 
that  the  spleen  is  not  more  necessary  to  life 
in  man  than  in  the  animals  from  which  it 
has  been  excised  of  late  by  vivesectors.  This 
individual  died  of  pneumonia.  Only  a  very 
small  portion  of  the  spleen,  as  large  as  a  nut, 
was  found  ;  it  was  applied  on  the  external 
parietes  of  the  stomach. 

Academy  of  Sciences,  Paris. — July. 

PSEUDO-MEMBRANOtTS    INFLAMMATION  OP   THE   BLAD- 
DER  PRODUCED   BY   BLISTERS. 

M.  Morel-Lavallee  stated  that  although, 
generally  speaking,  cantharides  applied  to  the 
skin  exercise  no  influence  over  the  bladder, 
they  sometimes  develop  in  that  organ,  owing 
to  individual  peculiarity,  an  inflammation 
similar  to  that  produced  on  the  skin,  and 
accompanied  by  the  formation  of  false  mem- 
branes.    The  size  of  the  blister  appears  to 
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have  a  considerable  influence  over  the  occur- 
rence of  these  accidents.  In  the  three  cases 
which  M.  Morel  Lavallee  gave,  the  blisters 
were  very  large.  One  had  been  applied  near 
the  bladder  on  the  hypogastric  region ;  the 
others  had  been  applied  at  a  considerable 
distance  on. the  head  and  the  chest.  The 
false  membranes  are  sometimes  small,  thin, 
with  an  irregular  festooned  margin,  whilst 
sometimes  they  are  as  large  as  half  a  playing 
card.  In  the  first  instance  they  are  of  a 
greyish-red  colour,  striated  with  streaks  of 
blood ;  in  the  other  they  are  of  a  dull-white 
colour  on  the  non-adherent  side,  rosy  on  the 
adherent  one.  In  one  case  in  which  M. 
Fidal  de  Cassis  was  able  to  examine  the 
bladder  after  death,  its  internal  surface  was 
red  and  swollen,  like  the  conjunctive  in  blen- 
norrhagic  ophthalmia.  The  symptoms  are 
those  of  ordinary  crystitis.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  in  the  cases  obversed  by  M. 
Morei-Lavallee,  the  blister  had  been  pow- 
dered with  camphor.  In  the  treatment  of 
these  cases  M.  Morel  advises  vesical  injec- 
tions of  emollient  fluids,  along  with  poultices 
refreshing  drinks,  &c,  at  the  same  time  be 
takes  off  the  blister. 


PATHOLOGY. 

A  CASE  OP  ACUTE  TUBERCULOSIS  OP  THE  MEM- 
BRANES OP  THE  BRAIN,  THE  LUNGS,  AND 
LYMPHATIC  GLANDS. 

Observed  by  Dr.  Brazic,  Assistant  Physician  to  Dr. 
Skoda,  of  Vienna. 

From  the  British  Journal  of  Homoeopathy. 

[We  give  the  full  details  of  this  cure,  of  a 
pure  and  very  interesting  disease,  and  would 
wish  to  direct  the  attention  of  practitioners  to 
it ;  for,  from  the  difficulty  of  the  diagnosis, 
it  is  not  improbable  that  it  is  often  confound- 
ed with  other  diseases,  which  it  not  unfre- 
quently  simulates.  At  the  Homoeopathic 
Hospital  of  Vienna,  we  had  an  opportunity 
of  observing  a  case  of  acute  tuberculosis, 
which  so  closely  resembled  the  typhus  fever 
of  the  Continent,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
distinguish  the  difference.  Even  the  most 
celebrated  diagnosticians  admit  their  incom- 
petency to  the  task.  A  notice  of  the  disease 
will  be  found  in  a  paper  on  "  The  Pathology 
of  Typhus,"  at  p.  342  of  the  Edinburgh 
Monthly  Journal  of  Medical  Science  for 
1842.] 

B.  A.,  aged  28  years,  by  trade  a  gunsmith, 
a  native  of  Hungary,  of  a  muscular  and  ro- 
bust frame,  a  pale  complexion,  and  described 
to  have  been  previously  healthy.  For  six 
weeks,  the  patient  complained  of  severe  and 
constant  headache,  particularly  over  the  re- 
gion of  the.  eyebrow,  and  the  forehead,  which 


deprived  him  altogether  of  rest,  and  rendered 
him  quite  unfit  for  any  hard  work.  Until 
now  he  had  not  sought  any  medical  aid,  and 
on  his  entering  the  "  General  Hospital"  here, 
upon  the  2d  ol  October  of  this  year,  the 
symptoms  he  presented  were  as  follows :  The 
only  morbid  symptom  whiah  the  patient 
complains  of,  is  severe  pressive  pain  in  the 
forehead  and  in  both  eyebrows,  which  is  not. 
increased  by  any  amount  of  pressure  on  the 
part,  and  never  varies  in  degree.  There  is 
nothing  else  of  a  morbid  character  discernible; 
the  forehead  does  not  feel  unnaturally  hot, 
and  nothing  abnormal  can  be  detected  in  the 
eyes,  ears,  or  face.  From  the  mouth  there 
comes  a  most  offensive  smell,  the  origin  of 
which  cannot  be  discovered  ;  the  tongue  is 
covered  with  a  very  thick;  white,  adherent 
coat ;  there  is  loss  of  appetite  and  thirst  ; 
the  chest  is  normal ;  the  abdomen,  in  its 
whole  extent,  sensitive  on  strong  pressure. 
The  stools  present  nothing  unnatural ;  the 
temperature  of  the  skin  is  not  raised;  the 
pulse  is  slow  and  regular.  The  patient  feels 
not  so  much  exhausted  as  giddy,  especially 
on  rising.  An  acidulated  drink  was  ordered, 
and  no  diagnosis  was  pronounced. 

The  4th. — the  pain  remains  the  same  in 
every  respect ;  the  countenance  is  somewhat 
flushed  ;  there  have  been  two  stools ;  the  pa- 
tient feels  weak. 

The  5th. — No  change.  A  blister  was  ap- 
plied behind  the  ear. 

The  9th. — The  pain  is  still  terrible ;  the 
smell  from  the  mouth  continues ;  there  is  no 
appetite.  Neither  the  mental  powers,  nor  the 
power  of  voluntary  motion  are  at  all  affected. 
Cold  embrocations  were  applied  to  the  brows. 

The  11th. — Tne  weakness  has  increased ; 
the  patient  cannot  sit  up  in  bed.  The  head- 
ache is  still  most  severe,  especially  in  the 
supraorbital  region  ;  there  is  a  slight  cough, 
with  a  little  mucous  expectoration. 

The  12th. — Still  dreadful  headache,  con- 
stipation, dysuria:  the  pulse  more  rapid  than 
natural.  The  patient  has  several  times  vom- 
ited small  quantities  of  thin  greenish-yellow 
fluid.  There  is  unnatural  sensibility  of  the 
abdomen ;  no  alvine  evacuation,  nor  any 
passage  of  urine. 

The  13th. — No  more  vomiting;  the  patient 
lies  with  his  eyes  constantly  closed  ;  no  con- 
sciousness of  any  thing;  pressure  on  the 
eyebrows  and  forehead  excites  no  pain.  He 
cannot  swallow ;  and  there  have  been  no 
evacuations. 

The  14th. — Hydrocephalic  symptoms  have 
developed  themselves ;  the  right  eyelid  per- 
fectly paralyzed,  its  pupil  manifestly  dilated  ; 
consciousness,  sensibility  and  power  of  vol- 
untary motion  entirely  suspended  ;  the  mouth 
is  open  at  its  right  side ;  the  breathing  is 
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molliusculam,  tenuem  vidi  et  modice  quasi 
slow,  stentorious,  and  difficult;  no  cough. 
1  he  temperature  of  the  skin  fallen ;  the 
pulse  very  rapid;  no  stool,  nor  any  urine 
passed.  Death  ensued  on  the  night  of  the 
14th  of  October. 

Dissection. — The  body  was  of  strong 
osseous  build,  and  very  muscular ;  the  pupil 
of  the  right  eye  dilated ;  the  neck  and  the 
limbs  rigid;  the  thorax  arched;  the  skull 
compact ;  some  coagulated  fibride  in  the  si- 
nuses. The  arachnoid  vascular ;  the  pia 
mater  on  the  left  side,  especially  along  the 
sinus,  and  to  a  much  larger  extent  on  the 
right  side,  in  the  temporal  region,  was  per- 
meated (durchwept)  by  an  exudation,  partly 
hsemorrhagic,  but  more  yellow,  granulated, 
tuberculous,  around  which  it  was  soaked  by 
a  greenish  yellow  serum.  The  substance  of 
the  brain  was  soft;  in  the  ventricles  there 
was  half  an  ounce  of  grey  turbid  serum  ;  the 
choroid  plexus  was  pale  ;  the  dura  mater,  at 
the  base  of  the  skull,  was  irregularly  infil- 
trated with  serum,  especially  around  the  de- 
cussation and  infundibulum. 

The  neurilema  of  the  optic  nerve  and  of 
the  motor  oculi  was  vascular,  that  of  the  mo- 
tor oculi  was  injected,  of  a  dark  red  colour, 
at  the  part  between  where  it  leaves  the  brain, 
and  where  it  penetrates  the  skull.  The  left 
,  lung  was  free,  the  right  one  was  firmly  united 
at  the  top  to  the  parietes  of  the  chest ;  the 
substance  of  both  did  not  collapse.  Pale, 
with  little  blood  ;  at  the  top  of  the  right  upper 
lobe,  there  were  calcareous  tubercles,  sur- 
rounded by  condensed  tissue  of  the  lung  ;  at 
the  lower  part,  as  well  as  at  the  top  of  the 
left  upper  lobe,  groups  of  grey  fresh  tuber- 
cles, the  size  of  a  millet  or  a  hemp  seed. 
The  liver  was  pale,  with  little  blood ;  at  its 
inferior  margin  an  old  acephalocyst,  the  size 
of  an  egg.  The  mesenteric  glands  around 
the  pancreas  were  converted  into  a  cheesy 
mass,  the  size  of  an  egg.  The  spleen  and 
kidneys  firm  ;  the  bladder  distended,  and  con- 
taining more  than  two  pounds  of  urine. 
Oster.  Med.  Wochenschrift,  No  46. 

The  tuberculous  character  of  this  case, 
could  have  been  determined  in  a  moment  by 
the  magnetic  symptoms,  like  every  other  case 
of  typhus  fever. — Editor. 


The  Researches  of  M.  Jobert(De  Delamballe) 
on  the  Structure  of  the  Uterus. 


Mr.  Jobert,  surgeon  to  the  Hospital  St. 
Louis,  is  an  enlightened  and  conscientious 
observer,  whose  labors  seldom  fail  to  throw 
light  on  the  subject  which  he  studies.  We 
extract  the  subjoined  account  (condensed)  of 
his  researches  of  the  anatomy  of  the  uterus  I 


from  M.  Malgaigne's  "Journal  de  Chirugie," 
one  of  the  best  conducted  French  periodicals 
of  the  day, 

The  uterus  is  generally  considered  to  be 
formed  of  proper  tissue,  of  two  membranes, 
of  numerous  vessels,  and  of  cellular  tissue 
uniting  these  elements. 

The  existence  of  subperitoneal  cellular  tis- 
sue uniting  the  abdominal  serous  membrane 
to  the  uterine  tissue,  is  generally  admitted. 
This  cellular  tissue  which  is  said  to  entirely 
surround  the  uterus,  is  considered  by  some 
authors  to  present  the  physical  characters  of 
yellow  fibrous  tissue,  and  by  others  to  be  sus- 
ceptible of  muscular  transformation  during 
pregnancy.  My  researches,  says  M.  Jobert, 
have  shown  me  that  there  is  no  cellular  tis- 
sue or  yellow  fibrous  tissue  underneath  the 
peritoneal  covering  of  the  uterus.  Cellular 
tissue,  on  the  contrary,  is  evident,  at  all  pe- 
riods of  life,  round  the  Fallopian  tubes,  the 
round  ligaments,  the  ovaries,  and  a  paxt  of 
the  uterine  neck.  The  peritoneal  serous  sur- 
face is  elsewhere  joined  to  the  entire  extent 
of  the  uterine  substance  by  muscular  fibres, 
so  adherent  that  it  is  difficult,  except  near  the 
neck,  to  separate  it  from  them  without  bring- 
ing some  of  them  away.  When  this  separa- 
tion is  affected  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
uterus,  the  torn  fibres  present  a  longitudinal 
disposition.  On  the  anterior  surface,  on  the 
contrary,  the  fibres  appear  transversal  and 
oblique.  At  the  fundus  of  the  organ  their  di- 
rection varies,  and  cannot  be  always  ascer- 
tained. This  union  of  the  peritoneum  and  of 
the  body  of  the  uterus  is  also  evident  in  the 
female  of  the  monkey,  in  the  sow,  the  ewe, 
and  the  mare;  in  these  animals  the  cellular 
tissue  is  abundant  round  the  vagina,  and  in 
the  large  ligaments.  The  adhesion  between 
the  peritoneum  and  the  cornea  of  the  uterus 
is  also  effected  by  muscular  fibres. 

I  think,  therefore,  that  we  may  establish- 
as  a  law  that  the  peritoneum  is  connected 
with  the  proper  tissue  of  the  uterus,  in  wo- 
man and  in  animals,  by  muscular  fibres, 
never  by  cellular  tissue  or  by  yellow  fibrous 
tissue,  and  that  cellular  tissue,  in  the  entire 
animal  series,  is  the  means  of  union  between 
the  peritoneum  and  the  neck  of  the  uterus, 
the  vagina,  and  the  large  ligaments.  I  have 
never  found  any  trace  of  cellular  tissue  in  the- 
proper  substance  of  the  uterus. 

Is  there  a  mucous  membrane  on  the  inter- 
nal surface  of  the  uterine  cavity  ?  Most  of 
those  who  have  submitted  its  existence  have 
done  so  more  on  the  strength  of  analogy 
than  from  anatomical  evidence.  Rcederer  is 
the  only  author  who  really  appears  to  have 
anatomically  seen  it.  He  says  "  I  have  seen 
an  internal  membrane,  rather  soft,  thin  and 
apparently  villous   (membranam  internam,. 
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villosam.")     But  the  most  celebrated  modern 
anatomists  have  sought  in  vain  for  it,  and  if 
they  admit  its  existence  at  the  end  of  preg- 
nancy, it  is  as  a  newly  formed  membrane. 
The  numerous  experiments  which    I    have 
performed  appear  to  me  to  demonstrate  its 
existence      The  principal  obstacle  to  its  ana- 
tomical demonstration  is  the  absence  of  cel- 
lular tissue  between  the  mucous  membrane 
and  the  proper  tissue  of  the  uterus,  whence 
results,  as  it  were,  the  fusion  of  the  two 
parts.     Nevertheless,  a  longitudinal  or  trans- 
versal section  of  the  uterus  shows  a   very 
thin  layer,  distinct  from  the  proper  tissue,  the 
surface  of  which  is  remarkable  from  its  pol- 
ish and  its  coating  of  mucous.     Maceration 
renders  the  presence  of  this  layer  still  more 
evident.     If  the  opened  uterus  is  placed  in 
very  pure  water  the  villosities  of  its  surface 
become  evident,  but  disappear  after  a  length- 
ened maceration.     At  this  period  flakes  may 
be  raised  belonging  to  the  mucous  membranes 
underneath  which  there  appears  a    rugous 
uneven  surface.     In  the  female  of  the  mon- 
key I  have  found  the  uterine  mucous  mem- 
brane still  more  evident,  and  by  boiling  I 
have  been  enabled  to  raise  a  thin  pellicle 
which  appeared  to  me  a  delicate  epidermis. 
This  membrane  contained  follicles  both  in  the 
neck  and  in  the  body. 

The  lacunas,  which  are  few  in  number  on 
the  internal  surface  of  the  body  of  the  uterus, 
and  which  are  rendered  visible  by  maceration 
become  more  numerous  on  the  internal  sur- 
face of  the  neck,  and  there  form  a  series  of 
cavities,  the   extent,  direction,  number,  and 
diameter  of  which  vary  at  different  periods  of 
life,  according  to  whether  the  woman  has  had 
children,  or  has  suffered  from  uterine  disease. 
These  cavities  are,  as  it  were,  the  rudiments 
of  follicles,  and  constitute  another  proof  of 
the  existence  of  the  mucous  membrane.  The 
younger  the  subject  is,  the  more  numerous 
are  the  lacunas.     There  are  scarcely  any  to 
be  found  in  women  who  have  had  children  ; 
these  women  present   uneven    prominences 
which  appear  to  be  constituted  by  the  reunion 
of  several  of  these  lacunas,  or  by  the  cicatri- 
ces which  follow  their  rupture.     The  lacunas 
situated  near  the  external  orifice  of  the  ute- 
rine neck  approximate  more  to  the  character 
of  sebaceous  follicles.     They  form  a  small 
sac,  provided  with   a  neck  and   an    orifice 
which  pouts  out  the  secreted  mucous.  When 
these  follicles  become  obliterated  the  mucous 
collecting  forms  real  cysts. 

The  structure  of  the  substance  of  the  ute- 
rus is  still  a  debated  point.  Some  look  upon 
the  uterine  tissue  as  a  special  tissue,  without 
analogy  in  the  economy,  others  as  a  tissue  of 
muscular  nature,  others  maintain  that  it  con- 
tains fibrine,  and  can  be  transformed  into  a 


muscle,   but  that  it  belongs  to  the  yellow 
tissue.     The  possibility  of  the  transformation 
of  fibrous  yellow  tissue  into  muscular  tissue 
is  denied  by  M.  Blainville  and  many  others; 
moreover  chemistry  shows  us  that   fibrous 
yellow  tissue  never  contains  fibrin,  whereas 
fibrin  is  always  found   in  the  uterus  at  all 
periods  of  life.     This  fact  alone  proves  the 
muscular  nature  of  the  uterus.     M.  Caven- 
ton,  at  my  request,  analyzed  the  uterus  of  a 
young  girl  of  seven  or  eight  years  of  age, 
and  found  it  completely  fibrinous,  and  abso- 
lutely free  from  gelatin.     I,  therefore,  think 
I  am  warranted  in  stating  that  the  uterus  is 
formed  by  muscular  tissue  at  every  epoch  of 
life,   and  that  the  uterine  muscular  fibres 
merely  become  more  evident  during  pregnan- 
cy.    The  diversity  of   opinion   which  ha* 
hitherto  existed  is  to  be  attributed   to  the 
arrangement  of  the  fibres,  to  their  extreme 
tenuity,  and  principally  to  their  intimate  con- 
nection with  each  other  owing  to  the  com- 
plete absence  of  cellular  tissue.     As  regards 
the  arrangement  of  the  fibres,  the  greatest 
anatomists  have  failed  to  determine  it  with 
precision.     Vesalius  and  Malpighi  gave  up 
the  attempt.     Ruysch  describes  an  orbicular 
muscle,  Hunter,  layers  'crossing  each  other. 
Madm.   Boivin  recognized  an  anterior  and 
posterior  longitudinal  layer,  passing  from  the 
fundus  to  the  neck  ;  anteriorly  and  posteriorly 
three  layers  of  transversal  fibres,  which  lose 
themselves  in  the  Fallopian  tubes,  the  liga- 
ments of  the  ovaries,  and  the  round  ligaments; 
two  circular  layers  deeply  situated,  the  centre 
of  which  correspond  with  the  orifice  of  the 
Fallopian  tubes ;  lastly,  a  thin  laryer  near 
the  internal  surface. 

I  have  examined  the  uterus  in  the  entire 
animal  series  with  the  greatest  possible  care, 
and  think  I  am  able  to  assert  that  it  is 
formed  of  one  muscle,  the  fibres  of  which, 
arranged  in  layers,  present  the  following  di- 
rection : — 

The  longitudinal  superficial  fibres,  which 
may  be  called  median  from  their  position,  are 
seldom  seen  on  the  anterior  surface,  but  are 
constantly  met  with  on  the  posterior,  where 
they  constitute  two  thin  superincumbent 
layers. 

1.  Posteiiorly,  they  begin  at  the  fundus  of 
the  uterus,  and  end  at  the  uterine  extremity 
of  the  vagina,  to  which  they  become  attach- 
ed, with  the  exception  of  some  few  that  ter- 
minate on  the  neck,,  above  the  opening  of  the 
vulvo-uterine  canal.  They  adhere  by  one 
surface  to  the  peritoneum,  by  the  other  to  the 
oblique  fibres. 

2.  The  anterior  superficial  fibres  do  not 
pass  along  the  entire  extent  of  the  uterine 
parietes,  but  cross  each  other  before  they 
arrive  at  the  round  ligament  of  the  opposite 
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side.  Some  contribute  to  form  it,  whereas 
others  pass  behind  and  terminate  on  the  late- 
ral regions,  where  they  cross  also  those  of 
the  posterior  region. 

3.  There  are  other  superficial  fibres,  only 
evident  during  pregnancy,  which  are  destined 
to  the  Fallopian  tubes  and  to  the  ovarian 
ligaments.  Some  originate  at  the  fundus  of 
the  uterus,  unite  to  those  which  contribute  to 
form  the  Fallopian  tubes,  and  pass  on  to  the 
anterior  part  or  the  ovarian  ligament.  Others, 
more  numerous,  originate  from  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  fundus  of  the  uterus,  and  pass 
on  to  the  same  ligament.  Lastly,  a  few 
transversal  fibres  from  the  posterior  surface 
form  its  inferior  pari.  The  numerous  fibres 
which  pass  on  to  the  Fallopian  tubes  origi- 
nate at  the  fundus  of  the  litems,  and  form  a 
thick  fasciculus,  which  divides  into  two  sec- 
ondary fasciculi  destined  one  to  the  ovarian 
ligament,  the  other,  more  voluminous,  to  the 
Fallopian  tube.  Some  fibres  separate  from 
the  common  fasciculus,  and  lose  themselves, 
in  the  cellular  tissue  which  separates  the 
Fallopian  tubes  from  the  round  ligament. 

The  deep  fibres  are  very  visible  when  the 
uterus  has  undergone  rather  lengthened  boil- 
ing. They  all  evidently  present  a  semi -cir- 
cular direction,  are  rather  oblique,  and  only 
differ  from  those  above  described  by  their 
smallness,  and  by  their  belonging  exclusively 
to  the  body  and  to  the  neck  of  the  uterus. 
They  cross  each  other  on  the  median  line 
anteriorly  and  posteriorly,  as  also  on  the 
sides,  so  as  to  produce  a  kind  of  net- work. 
Their  thickness  varies  as  they  approximate 
the  internal  surface  of  the  uterus,  where  they 
appear  to  describe  circles  exterior  to  the  inter- 
nal membrane.  There  are  annular  fibres 
along  the  Fallopian  tubes,  which  do  not  en- 
tirely encircle  it,  and  are  deep  seated.  Lastly, 
the  blood-vessels  are  encircled  by  fibres,  si- 
milar to  the  deep  muscular  layer  which 
surrounds  the  intestinal  canal. 

The  uterine  neck  is  formed  by  fibres  which 
constitute  semicircles,  and  decussate  without 
mingling.  This  semi-circular  arrangement 
is  more  evident  in  women  who  have  had 
children  than  in  others.  Do  the  fibres  of  the 
neck  mingle  with  those  of  the  superior  por- 
tion of  the  vagina  ?  It  has  appeared  to  me 
that  the  vagina  attaches  itself  to  the  proper 
substance  where  the  mucous  membrane  pas- 
ses from  the  neck  itself  to  the  ostincae.  This 
insertion  terminates  abruptly  anteriorly ;  pos- 
teriorly, on  the  contrary,  it  is  continuous  in 
every  case  with  the  longitudinal  fasciculus. 
From  the  above  data  we  may  draw  the  fol- 
lowing inferences : — 

1.  The  proper  tissue  of  the  uterus  is  not 
fibrous  yellow  tissue,  but  muscular  tissue, 
and  that  at  all  periods  of  life,  and  in  all  ani- 
mals. 


2.  In  pregnancy  the  uterus  is  merely  in  a 
state  of  muscular  hyperlrophy. 

The  uterus  is  formed  by  one  muscle  and 
not  by  several. 

4.  There  exists  an  uterine  mucous  mem- 
brane, but  without  epithelium. 

5.  The  direction  of  the  uterine  fibres  shows 
how  they  act  in  freeing  the  uterus  from  its 
contents.  The  longitudinal  layer  of  fibres, 
which  originates  at  the  fundus,  and  is  inserted 
into  the  neck  and  vagina,  tends  to  diminish 
the  length  of  the  uterus ;  while  the  semi-cir- 
cular fibres  by  their  action  diminish  its  cavity 
in  every  sense.  The  longitudinal  and  annu- 
lar fibres  of  the  Fallopian  tube  explain  the 
mode  of  progression  of  the  product  of  con- 
ception, and  those  which  surround  the  ute- 
rine vessels  appear  to  diminish,  by  their  con- 
traction, the  rapidity  of  the  circulation,  and 
to  pi  event  haemorrhage  during  parturition* 

Camphor  a  Preservative  of  Ergot  of  Rye. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

Sir, — I  was  not  a  little  surpiised  to  read 
some  remarks  by  Mr.  Kawle,  stating  that  he 
had  discovered  camphor  to  be  a  preservative 
of  ergot  of  rye.  I  can  only  say  that  I  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  using  it  for  the  last  nine 
or  ten  years,  but  not  exactly  in  the  manner 
described  by  him.  I  order  the  camphor  to  be 
mixed  with  the  powdered  ergot  in  the  propor- 
tion of  a  grain  in  every  scruple.  By  this 
means  I  think  the  camphor  is  more  intimately 
diffused  throughout  the  whole  than  can  possi- 
bly take  place  by  the  plan  proposed  by  Mr. 
Rawle.  I  do  not  give  this  either  as  a  new, 
or,  indeed,  my  own  discovery ;  for  I  adopted 
the  method  by  having  seen  it  in  the  practice 
of  Mr.  Spurgin,  an  old  practitioner,  also  at 
Saffron  Walden,  and  from  whom  I  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  your  correspon- 
dent also  obtained  the  same  information,  he 
having  been  engaged  in  the  same  gentleman's 
practice. 

If  you  think  the  above  worthy  of  notice 
you  will  oblige,  Sir,  yours  respectfully, 
John  M.  Simpson,  M.R.C.S.  &c 

Staines,  August  28,  1844. 

The  Effects  of  Tartar  Emetic  en  Young  Sub- 
jects 
Mr.  Wilton,  of  Gloucester,  records  in  the 
Provincial  Journal,  four  cases  in  which  ex- 
treme prostration  and  collapse  followed  the 
administration  of  the  ordinary  doses  of  tar- 
tar emetic  to  youug  persons.  Two  of  them 
were  fatal.  We  alluded,  on  a  former  occa- 
sion, to  several  similar  instances  of  the  per- 
nicious effects  of  this  remedy,  recorded  by 
Mr.  Noble,  of  Manchester.  The  recollec- 
tion of  those  facts  is  sufficient  to  place  practi- 
tioners on  their  guard  when  the  use  of  this 
remedy  is  required  in  the  cases  of  infants  or 
young  children. 
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PRACTICAL  OBSERVATIONS: 

Affections  of  the  Spinal  Marrow :   employ- 
ment of  Ranunculus  Bulbosus* 

By  Francis  Black,  M.  D. 

A.  R.,  aged  20,  of  a  bilious  temperament, 
enjoyed  good  health  until  he  was  16,  when 
he  first  complained  of  weakness  in  the  back. 
About  this  time,  after  bathing,  he  suffered 
from  pain  in  his  back  which  set  in  with  a 
slow  fever  ;  but  he  was  unable  to  go  about 
his  occupations  until  the  end  of  1840.  In 
January  1841,  he  observed,  while  bathing 
his  feet  in  hot  water,  that  he  had  no  sensa- 
tion in  them ;  at  this  time  the  pain  in  the 
back  had  disappeared,  and  the  only  thing 
complained  of  was  loss  of  sensation ;  this 
gradually  extended,  the  weakness  increased, 
and,  at  last,  he  was  scarcely  able  to  walk. 

March  16,  the  actual  cautery  was  applied 
for  about  9  inches  along  the  spinal  column, 
and  after  this  time  he  was  affected  with  com- 
plete paralysis  of  the  lower  extremities. 
From  this  period,  bleeding,  dry  cupping,  sina- 
pisms, &c.  were  used,  but  without  benefit. 

I  saw  him  first  on  the  15th  February,  1842; 
he  had  then  been  confined  to  bed  for  six 
months.  The  following  was  his  stater- 
Paralysis  of  the  lower  extremities,  hardly 
any  emaciation  of  the  limbs ;  the  flesh  seems 
tolerably  firm,  the  skin  is  slightly  sensible. 
He  is  able  to  flex  the  left  leg  a  very  little, 
but  with  great  difficulty,  and  attended  with 
quivering  of  the  muscles.  He  can  scarcely 
move  the  right  lower  extremity. 

There  is  no  tender  spot  along  the  course 
of  the  spine,  but  there  is  slight  lateral  cur- 
vature, with  acute  projection  of  one  of  the 
spines  of  the  dorsal  vertebras ;  here  there  is 
no  pain,  even  upon  pressure,  but  the  skin 
over  this  place  is  slightly  red. 

Bowels  costive,  requiring  constantly  ap- 
erients. Urine  passed  freely  and  easily,  al- 
though occasionally  there  is  little  pain. 

Sleeps  sound,  but  dreams  a  great  deal : 
disposition  cheerful. 

Cocc.  18-4.  ii.,  [4]  m.  et.  n.  I*  Up  to  Fe- 
bruary 28th,  two  such  doses  were  adminis- 
tered ;  the  bowels  acted  four  times ;  no 
change,  except  that  he  feels  as  if  the  limbs 
were  beaten,  as  if  after  a  long  walk  ;  sulph. 
30-4.  n.,  []  m.  et  n.  3.  In  this  way  coccu- 
ms  18.,  sil.,  18.,  nux  v.,  15.,  and  rhus.,  6., 
were  given  until  May,  and  on  the  9th  of 
May  there  was  no  change,  when  he  got  sil , 
18;4-  pulv.  ii.,  [6]  m.  et  n.  3. 

May  17.— A  day  after  the  first  powder, 
suffered  from  pain  in  the  back,  in  the  part 
where  there  is  projection  of  the  vertebral 
spine ;  it  lasted  for  twenty-four  hours,  and 
was  not  increased  by  pressure  upon  the  part. 


*  Bulbous  Crowfoot. 


From  this  time  there  was  a  gradual  increase 
of  motion  and  sensation,  Rept.  June  1st. — 
Considerable  improvement ;  he  is  able  now 
to  put  one  leg  over  the  other,  and  with  his 
feet  to  push  off  the  bed  clothes  ;  sil.,  6-4 
[4]  m.  et  n.  .  From  June  8th  to  20th  he 
received,  for  other  symptoms  which  had 
shewn  themselves,  calc,  18',  bell.,  6.,  and 
sulph.,  6.  June  25th. — Continued  improve- 
ment ;  sulph.  On  July  3d,  the  silex  was 
again  resumed,  and  continued  until  Septem. 
23d,  with,  however,  frequent  intervals,  du- 
ring which  no  medicine  was  given. 

September  23d. — Has  now  for  a  month 
been  able  to  move  about ;  walks  pretty  well. 
From  this  time  he  continued  steadily  to  im- 
prove, but,  as  a  precaution,  moved  about  the 
room  in  a  machine  such  as  children  are 
sometimes  put  into  on  first  learning  to  walk. 
This  he  soon  laid  aside,  and  completely  re- 
covered under  the  daily  use  of  occasional 
doses  of  sulph.,  calc,  nux  v.,  sil.,  and  the 
administration  of  cold  sponging,  and  latterly 
the  shower  bath.  Some  six  months  after 
this,  he  was  again  troubled  with  pain  along 
the  spine,  and  weakness  of  the  limbs,  but 
this  soon  yielded  to  the  administration  of 
silex.  There  now  remains  an  acute  projec- 
tion of  one  of  the  dorsal  spines. 

The  above  case  we  believe  to  have  been 
an  affection  of  one  or  more  of  the  bodies  of 
the  dorsal  vertebras  of  a  scrofulous  charac- 
ter, and  that  the  paralysis  arose  either  from 
inflammation  or  irritation,  extending  to  the 
spinal  column.  We  believe  that  the  use  of 
the  actual  cautery  added  to  the  already  exis- 
ting evils,  by  increasing  the  irritation,  and 
thus  rendering  the  paralysis  of  the  limbs 
more  complete. 

The  case  is  interesting,  as  shewing  the 
beneficial  influence   of   silex  in  a    disease 
which,  according  to  one  of  our  best  surgi- 
cal authorities,  "  proves  extremely  obstinate 
or  rather  always  incurable,  at  least  with 
such  few  exceptions  as  hardly  deserve  to  be 
mentioned."     We  cannot  suppose  that  the 
successful  termination  was   attributable  to 
rest,  and  the  horizontal  position.     First,  Be- 
cause these  means  had  been  previously  tried 
for  a  considerable  time  without  any  benefit. 
Second,  Because  the  improvement  became 
apparent  only  after  the  aggravation  caused 
by  the  silex  ;  and  during  the  treatment  we 
observed  much  more  evident  effects  from  the 
silex  than  from  any  of  the  other  remedies. — 
TJiird,  Because  we  have,  in  several  instan- 
ces, seen  similar  good  effects  follow  the  ad- 
ministration of  silex  in  affections  of  the  spi- 
nal cord.     We  recollect,  at  present,  two  ca- 
ses of  children,  where  the  benefit  was  very 
marked.     The  one,  a  child  aged  2  years,  of 
a  strumous  diathesis,  was  unable  to  stand 
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or  walk,  the  lower  extremities  were  thin 
and  flabby,  hanging  down  as  if  powerless  ; 
no  loss  of  sensation ;  appetite  pretty  good, 
and  the  evacuations  natural  and  regular. 

Silex  18,  was  administered  in  solution,  at 
various  intervals,  for  a  month  ;  towards  the 
end  of  the  month,  the  muscles  of  the  lower 
extremities  became  firmer,  and  the  child 
could  stand  a  little ;  the  sil.  was  continued. 
In  six  weeks  the  child  could  stand  well,  and 
walk  a  little  ;  and  before  three  months  had 
elapsed,  the  child  could  walk  perfectly.  In 
the  other  case,  the  inability  to  stand  or  walk 
was  not  so  great;  this  child  also  perfectly 
recovered  under  the  use  of  silex.* 

Paralysis,  principally  of  the  lower  extremities. 

M.,  a  middle-aged  healthy  person,  of  tem- 
perate habits,  has  suffered  for  twelve  years, 
from  palsy.  He  attributes  it  to  a  fall  when 
hunting,  but  at  no  time  suffered  from  pain  in 
the  region  of  the  spine ;  the  disease  came 
on  gradually,  and  notwithstanding  that  ev- 
ery possible  measure  has  been  tried,  the 
palsy  has  not  diminished.  The  following 
was  his  state  when  seen  by  me  in  December 
10th,  1842: — The  patient  is  well  made,  and 
of  a  healthy  appearance;  he  complains  of 
weakness,  especially  of  the  lower  extremi- 
ties, from  the  hips  downwards.  Stands 
with  the  greatest  difficulty,  and  only  by  lea- 
ning the  weight  of  the  body  upon  the  arms. 
Is  able,  when  setting,  to  move  the  legs  about 
but  cannot  place  them  firmly  upon  any  thing ; 
for  example,  if  placed  upou  the  fender,  he 
cannot  retain  them  there,  they  immediately 
drop  down.  The  lower  extremities  are  col- 
der than  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  defi- 
cient in  sensation.  Has  complete  control 
over  the  upper  extremities,  but  deficient  sen- 
sation in  the  fingers ;  feels,  on  grasping  any 
thing  smooth,  as  if  its  surface  were  rough. 
Bowels  kept  regular  by  a  lavement  of  sim- 
ple water.     Urine  passed  easily. 

Very  liable  to  spasms  in  various  parts, 
especially  in  the  lower  extremities. 

Has  amaurosis  of  the  right  eye. 

Cocc.  6-4.  pul.  ii.,  [4]  m.  et  n,  3. 

December  22d.  —  The  sensation  is  more 
perfect ;  feels  more  power  in  the  lower  ex- 
tremities ;  suffered  a  good  deal  from  shoot- 
ing pains  in  parts  where  he  had  not  previ- 
ously felt  them.     Cont. 

January  7th.  —  Continued  improvement ; 
is  able  to  place  his  feet  upon  the  fender,  and 
retain  them  there.  Until  the  30th,  he  recei- 
ved" two  more  doses  of  cocc. ;  but  on  the 
31st,  he  retrograded  considerably;  rhus.  [] 
was  then  administered,  but  with  little  good. 
On  the  6th  February  he  got  silex  [],  this 

P 'These  were  all  cases  of  tubercular  disease  of  the 
spine. — Editor. 


was  continued  until  the  end  of  the  month, 
and  under  its  use  he  was  in  the  same  state 
as  on  January  30th.  During  the  month  of 
March  he  received  alternate  doses  of  sil.  [  ] 
and  cocc,  [  ] :  by  the  end  of  this  month  he 
had  considerably  improved ;  the  gritty  feel- 
ing had  left  his  fingers,  the  sensation  had  re- 
turned to  his  legs ;  going  between  two  rows 
of  chairs,  he  could  walk  backwards  and  for- 
wards for  a  distance  of  1 8  yards.  He  could 
see  well  with  the  right  eye ;  the  cramps  had 
almost  ceased.  During  April  he  received 
sil.,  and  cocc,  but  principally  the  latter,  and 
continued  daily  to  gain  ground.  May  the 
2d,  has  been  out,  and  with  assistance,  and 
sitting  down,  has  been  able  to  walk  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile ;  and  by  the  end  of  the  month 
he  could  walk  half  a  mile,  though  with  dif- 
ficulty; and  always  supported,  and  mount  to 
the  top  of  a  flight  of  long  stairs.  To  the 
end  of  June  he  received  nux  v.,  sil.,  and 
cocc.  [  ]  alternately,  and  continued  steadily 
to  improve.  In  July,  however,  he  lost 
ground,  and  though  the  same  remedies  were 
used,  as  also  rhus,  oleander,  agaricus,  and 
sulphur,  he  from  day  to  day  became  worse, 
without  any  assignable  cause,  and  by  the 
month  of  September  was  nearly  in  the  same 
state  as  when  I  first  saw  him.  The  patient 
then  became  dispirited,  and  gave  up  the 
treatment. 

This  liability  to  relapse  we  recollect  to 
have  observed  in  two  cases,  both  of  them 
in  elderly  men,  who  suffered  from  palsy,  not 
depending  however  upon  spinal  disease,  as 
in  the  case  above  detailed,  but  following  an 
apoplectic  attack.  Under  the  use  of  coccu- 
lus,  which  at  first  produced  sharp  shooting 
pains  in  various  parts  of  the  body  where 
palsied,  and  where  the  patient  had  not  suf- 
fered previously,  they  improved  considera- 
bly in  two  months,  and  gave  great  promise 
of  being  cured :  but  before  four  months  had 
elapsed,  they  gradually  got  worse ;  the  one 
we  lost  sight  of,  the  other  resisted  all  the 
other  means  employed.* 

Diseases  of  the  spine,  when  affecting  a 
great  portion  of  the  spinal  marrow,  are  ex- 
tremely unmanageable.  We  have  not,  and 
we  have  treated  several,  seen  a  single  case, 
where  the  disease  had  so  far  advanced  as  to 
cause  great  general  disorder  and  partial 
palsy,  yield  to  treatment. 

Nor  does  the  first  case  we  have  given 
form  an  exception ;  for,  in  it,  the  palsy  evi- 
dently depended  upon  the  irritation  of  a 
diseased  vertebra,  but  the  cases,  the  progno- 
sis of  which  we  state  to  be  unfavorable,  are 
those  in  which  there  has  been  at  first  acute 
or  chronic  inflammation,  which  has  probably 

*This  was  a  case  of  tubercular  disease  of  the  brain 
and  not  of  the  spine  as  the  Dr.  guessed.— Editor. 
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led  either  to  rammollisement  or  some  other 
structural  change. 

This  obstinacy  is  what  we  might  almost 
have  been  led  to  expect,  when  we  consider 
that  Homoeopathic  practitioners  are  rarely  at 
present  consulted  until  the  poor  patient  has 
been  bed-ridden  for  years,  and  undergone 
the  most  violent  treatment.  The  prognosis 
is  also  more  confirmed  when  we  know,  that, 
though  the  affection  may  not  have  com- 
menced in  some  organic  change,  the  long- 
continued  disease  and  treatment  will  produce 
it.  But,  though  hitherto  unsuccessful,  we 
do  not  despair  of  succeeding  in  recent  cases 
of  this  disease :  and  our  hopes  are  princi- 
pally founded  upon  the  great  benefit  which 
follows  the  administration  of  our  remedies 
in  similar  cases,  but  confined  to  a  smaller 
portion  of  the  spinal  marrow  or  its  cover- 
ings. For  example,  we  have  seen  great 
good  follow  the  administration  of  ars.,  nux  v., 
andlach.,  in  cases  of  dyspnoea,  cough,  pain 
in  the  chest  and  palpitation,  which  were  dis- 
tinctly referable  to  irritation  in  the  upper 
dorsal  portion  of  the  spine;  spasms,  pain 
in  the  bowels,  and  gastrodynia  depending 
upon  the  same  cause,  relieved  by  nux.,  v., 
cocc,  and  veratr. 

The  alternate  use  of  the  above  medicines, 
together  with  sil.,  sulph.,  calc.,and  bell.,  are 
frequently  attended  with  great  relief  to  the 
patient.     Even  in  advanced  cases,  the  pains 
in  various  parts  of  the  body,  the  disorder  of 
the  stomach,  and  costiveness,  which  is  a 
frequent  symptom,  are  frequently  relieved 
by  these  remedies.     The  subject  of  costive- 
ness reminds  us  of  a  case  of  a  yonng  lady 
who  had  been  unable  to  walk  for  a  long 
time,  owing  to  a  spinal  affection ;   when  we 
saw  her  she  had  recovered  so  as  to  be  able 
to  walk  across  the  room ;   but  it  was  espe- 
cially for  the  excessive  costiveness  that  the 
aid  of  Homeeopathy  was  asked.     She  was 
in  the  habit  of  taking  every  4th  day,  two  or 
three  colocynth  pills ;  nothing  weaker  would 
act ;    about  an  hour  after  taking  these,  she 
became  always  sick ;  this  increased  ;  and  be- 
fore long  she  was  seized  with  cramp  in  the 
abdomen,  and  vomiting  ;  towards  the  morn- 
ing this  lessened,  and  she  had  an  evacua- 
tion;   all  aperient  medicine  produced  the 
same  symptom ;   and  even  strong  enemata 
had  no  effect.     Under  the  use  of  nux.  v.  i. 
the  costiveness  was  much  improved,  so  that 
the  bowels,  with  the  aid  of  an  enema  of  sim- 
ple tepid  water,  were  moved  every  4th  day. 
We  at  first,  tried  the  higher  dilutions  of  nux, 
and   then  various  other  medicines,  sulph., 
lach.,  sil,  puis.,  bry.,-  but  without  any  effect ; 
but,  after  nux  v.  1.  g"  [1],  there  was  almost 
regularly  an  evacuation.     She  improved  in 
strength :   but  of  late  has  discharged  from 


the  bowels  a  peculiar  white  tape-like  sub- 
stance, which  we  at  first  supposed  to  be 
tape-worm.  A  more  minute  examination 
shewed  it  to  be  an  exudation  from  the  intes- 
tines. This  exudation  has  continued  for 
nearly  eight  months ;  but  Homaeopathic  treat- 
ment was  only  steadily  pursued  for  about 
six  weeks ;  the  medicines  given  were  sulph., 
nit.,  ac,  nux  v.  and  mere,  but  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  nux,  which  relieved  the  cos- 
tiveness, their  administration  was  attended 
by  no  improvement.  The  patient  is  again 
under  treatment.* 

Diseases  of  the  Spine  producing  various  Neu- 
ralgic Affections. 

C,  aged  sixty. — Has  since  the  age  of 
twenty-one  suffered  from  affection  oi  the 
head  and  spine — for  many  years  she  com- 
plained of  fatigue  and  weakness,  with  ten- 
dency to  syncope.  In  an  acute  affection  of 
the  head  she  lost  her  sight  and  smell.  After 
this  the  eyes  inflamed  very  much,  and  since 
then  she  has  been  constantly  liable  to  attacks 
of  shooting  pain  in  them.  She  has  great 
lateral  and  also  antero-posterior  curvature. 
There  is  a  very  tender  spot  over  the  lower 
cervical  vertebrse,which,  upon  being  pressed, 
causes  violent  shooting  pains  down  the  scap- 
ulae, chest,  and  arms.  Complains  of  spas- 
modic sharp  pains  round  the  waist  and  in 
the  abdomen,  and  also  similar  pains  in  the 
lower  extremities,  especially  at  the  ankles. 
The  least  motion  increases  the  pain — pain 
worst  at  night ;  is  unable  to  walk,  and  rais- 
ed with  difficulty  from  her  invalid's  chair ; 
sleeps  very  little.  Bowels  costive ;  frequent 
acidity  and  great  flatulence.  She  had  under- 
gone every  variety  of  treatment  without  be- 
nefit.    Such  was  her  state  in  August ;  cocc. 

6-4  ii.  [4]  m.  et  n.  3.  Cocc.  was  thus  ad- 
ministered alternately  with  nux  v.  18.,  until 
Sept.  3d  ;  by  this  time  the  bowels  had  be- 
come regular,  the  flatulence  less ;  she  was 
able  to  move  the  body  with  greater  ease. 
Sept.  7th,  continued  improvement;  sulph. 

6-3  ii.  [4]  m.  etn.lf.     Sept.  18th,  sil.  18., 

was  administered  as  above,  and  under  the 
use  of  this  remedy  she  improved  very 
rapidly ;  the  pain  became  less  frequent ;  she 
w as  able  to  walk  a  little ;  slept  better ;  appe- 
tite improved. 

From  this  time  until  the  end  of  October, 
she  received  sil.  18.,  [  ]  calc.  18.,  [  ]  and 
continued  to  improve.  She  was  able  to  walk 
about  with  much  less  pain ;  and  even  went 
out  to  drive.  Up  to  the  present  time  this 
patient  has  continued    comparatively  very 


'This  is  a  case  of  tuburculu  disease  of  the  liver,  sto* 
mach,  intestines,  and  uterus, — Ed. tor. 
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free  of  pain ;  and  when  it  comes  on,  cocc, 
or  sil.j  succeed  in  relieving  it.  Occasionally 
carbo.  v.  was  given  to  relieve  the  flatulence, 
which  at  night  was  sometimes  excessive. 

Miss  W.,  aged  26,  has  suffered  for  fifteen 
years  from  her  present  affection,  for  which 
numerous  remedies  have  been  tried,  but 
without  a  .iy  relief.  She  was  seen  by  us  on 
January  L7th,  1844.  She  states  that  the 
pain  commenced  gradually,  and  without  any 
assignable  cause.  The  pain  commences  in 
autumn,  gets  worse  during  winter  and  spring, 
and  diminishes  during  the  heat  of  summer. 
She  complains  of  frequent  attacks  of  pain 
between  the  shoulders,  in  a  space  not  larger 
than  half-a-crown,  over  the  8th  dorsal  ver- 
tebra, where  there  is  no  tenderness  upon 
pressure.  The  pain  is  dull,  coming  on  fre- 
quently eight  or  nine  times  a-day,  but  never 
at  night.  The  pain  frequently  extends  round 
the  waist,  when  she  suffers  from  cutting 
pains,  as  if  knives  were  run  into  the  stom- 
ach; these  shoot  round  to  the  back,  and 
suddenly  disappear,  when  they  settle  into  the 
dull  pain  above  described.  When  the  pain 
goes  off,  she  is  troubled  with  yawning. 
Catamenia  regular,  and  in  all  other  respects 
quite  well.     Cocc.  6-4,  iii.  [6]  8ta  q.  q.  h, 

Jan.  26. — Pain  between  shoulders  much 
better.  Ars.  15-4.  Cocc,  6-4.  Ars,  6-4. 
Cocc.  6-4.  [4]  m.  et  n.  1. 

Feb.  9, — Has  been  greatly  better ;  for  the 
last  ten  days  has  had  no  pain  between  the 
shoulders,  and  the  cutting  pains  in  the  abdo- 
men have  almost  ceased. 

Kept.  Med.  ut  Jan,  26th. 

Feb.  24, — Is  now,  and  has  been  for  some 
time,  entirely  free  of  pain.  The  patient,  up 
to  the  time  we  write,  nas  continued  free  of 
pain. 

Ranunculus  bulboseswe  have  found  useful 
in  three  instauces  of  pain  depending  upon 
spinal  irritation.  In  one  case,  the  patient, 
who  was  under  treatment  for  chronic  head- 
aches and  abdominal  affections,  complained 
of  sharp  shooting  pains  round  the  chest ; — 
in  the  other,  the  pain  was  acute,  and  felt 
principally  in  the  shoulder,  axilla,  and  mam- 
ma; so  acute  was  it  in  the  breast,  that  the 
patient  dreaded  cancer,  for  which  fear  there 
were  no  grounds.  These  two  cases  we  be- 
lieved to  be  neuralgia  of  the  intercostal s. 
The  third,  which  was  the  case  of  a  lady  who 
had  suffered  from  long-existing  spinal  dis- 
ease, and  complained  of  sharp  gnawing  pain 
over  the  left  side  of  the  chest,  as  if  the  skin 
were  torn,  with  occasionally  shooting  pain 
from  the  spine.  In  the  two  first  cases,  two 
doses  of  ran.  6,  [  ],  removed  the  pain,  and  in 
the  third   it  was  also  very  useful,  but  the 


der  treatment ;  but,  under  the  use  of  sil.  and 
cocc.  has  improved  considerably. 

As  the  ranunculus  is  not  as  yet  much 
used,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  give  the 
following  case  of  rheumatism,  where  it  pro- 
ved useful. 

J.  S,,  aged  50,  has  been  several  voyages 
to  warm  climates ;  during  his  last  voyage  he 
caught  cold,  and  has  for  some  months  suf- 
fered from  rheumatism.  The  pains  are  con- 
fined almost  entirely  to  the  trunk.  He  feels 
as  if  the  abdomen  and  chest  had  been  bruis- 
ed ;  on  the  least  motion  the  pains  become 
cutting  and  sharp.  Bowels  costive ;  tongue 
foul. 

June  23.— Ran  6-4  ii,  [4]  m.  et  n.  3. 
July  4. — Pains  a  good  deal  better.     Kept, 
med. 

July  13. — Pains  in  abdomen  and  chest  are 
now  gone ;  complains  of  pain  in  the  neck 
and  shoulder,     Bry. 

July  17. — He  was  better,  and  again  recei- 
ved bry  ;  and  on  the  20th,  from  a  slight  re- 
turn of  the  pain  round  the  chest,  ran.  b.  was 
again  administered.  After  this  he  under- 
went treatment  for  disorder  of  the  stomach. 
From  the  pathogenetic  action  of  the  ra- 
nunculi, we  believe  that  they  would  fre- 
quently be  useful  in  various  rheumatic  and 
neuralgic  affections,  especially  of  the  chest. 
The  last  cases  the  Doctor  calles  "  Neural- 
gic Affections,1'  are  plain  cases  of  tubercular 
disease  of  the  organs  and  muscles,  or  chro- 
nic disease  of  the  organs  and  rheumatism ; 
and  they  are  now  in  much  the  same  stata 
they  were  before  the  Doctor  saw  them. 


pain  returned  in  a  fortnight.     She  is  still  un- 


Oalculus  of  the  Bladder  treated  by  Electricity. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

Sir ; — A  "  Sufferer"  imploringly  asks  in 
your  last  number  whether  you  know  any 
thing  of  a  method  for  the  cure  of  stone  by 
electricity,  and  seems  justly  to  estimate  its 
importance.  For  his  comfort  I  beg  to  inform 
him  that  there  is  such  a  method,  and,  I  be- 
lieve, a  successful  one.  The  author  of  it, 
whom  at  present  I  have  no  authority  to  name 
publicly,  was  so  good  as  to  call  on  me,  about 
a  fortnight  ago,  with  a  patient,  on  whom  he 
had  successfully  operated,  in  order  to  show 
me  what  had  been  done.  The  man  was 
perfectly  well  after,  I  think,  about  two 
months'  treatment.  I  questioned  him  as  to 
his  previous  suffering,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  he  had  labored  under  very  aggra- 
vated symptoms  of  stone  in  the  bladder. 
He  had,  moreover,  been  sounded,  I  was  told, 
at  one  of  the  Borough  hospitals,  by  an  emi- 
nent surgeon,  whose  opinion  was  that  there 
calculus.     The  physician  who 


was  a  large 
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brought  him  to  me  informed  me  that  it  was 
a  very  large  lithic  acid  calculus  that  had 
been  decomposed.  I  presume  that  very  soon 
the  subject  wtll  be  brought  before  the  pro- 
fession and  the  public. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Wm.  Maclure. 

Harley-street,  Aug.  5,  1844. 


Therapeutical  Application   of  Cold. 

To  insure  good  effects  from  the  applica- 
tion of  cold ,  the  temperament  of  the  patient 
should  always  be  considered.  In  nervous 
persons,  and  upon  irritable  organs,  the  use 
of  cold  should  never  be  carried  to  the  same 
extent  as  in  opposite  states  of  the  system, 
or  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  Two  young 
females,  sisters,  one  of  whom  was  of  ex- 
treme susceptibility,  the  other  more  calm, 
were  attacked  at  the  same  time  with  fever. 
Ice  was  applied  to  the  head  of  both  of  them. 
The  latter  was  relieved  by  the  application ; 
the  symptoms  of  the  former  were,  on  the 
contrary,  aggravated  by  it,  and  the  attack 
soon  proved  fatal. — Idem. 


These  hints  may  prove  useful  to  some  of 
our  professional  readers,  whose  horses  are 
too  liable  to  a  disease  amongst  the  exciting 
causes  of  which  are  to  be  found  rapid  travel- 
ling and  long  journeys. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  substances  yet 
met  with  in  organic  chemistry  has  been  ob- 
tained by  Dr.  Blyth,  in  an  investigation,  car- 
ried on  in  the  Giessen  laboratory,  upon  the 
styrax  liquidus  ; — before  the  publication  of 
Dr.  Blyth's  paper  w^e  cannot  say  whether  as 
a  product  or  educt,  nor  can  we  give  the 
composition  of  the  body  ;  but  it  is  in  the  form 
of  a  colorless,  transparent  and  very  limpid 
fluid,  with  very  high  refracting  powers. — 
Upon  heating  this  fluid,  in  a  closed  vessel, 
beyond  its  boiling  point,  it  becomes  converted 
into  a  solid  hard  body,  retaining  its  transpa- 
rency and  its  refracting  power  unimpaired, 
looking  like  a  piece  of  pure  glass.  To  this 
substance  the  term  styrol  has  been  applied. 


On  the   Causes,  Symptoms,  and  Treatment  of^ 
Acute  Founder  in  the  Horse. 

A  clever  communication  on  this  subject, 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Gabriel,  appears  in  a 
late  number  of  the  Veterinarian.     He  points 
out,  in  an  historical  sketch  how  successfully 
the  disease  was  treated  some  two  hundred 
years  ago,  and  how,  on  the  other  hand,  by 
modern  veterinarians  it  has  been  deemed  in- 
curable.    He  attributes  its  occurrence,  in  a 
large  majority  of  cases,  to  over-exertion  of 
the  animal,  either  by  long  standing,  rapidity 
of  travelling,  or  long  journeys.     The  symp- 
toms are  characteristic :  in  addition  to  fever 
there  is  an  extreme  reluctance  of  the  animal 
to  rest  its  weight  on  the  affected  fore-feet. 
In  getting  up  from  the  ground,  or  in  attempt- 
ing to  move,  the  hind-feet  are  made  the  in- 
strument   of   progression.      The   treatment 
hitherto  pursued  has  been   exceedingly  va- 
ried.    We  do  not  profess  to  be  very  profound 
hippopathologists,  we  must  rely  to  a  certain 
extent,  therefore  on  the  statements  of  the 
author.     He  says  that  modern  pathologists 
pronounce  the   disease    incurable ;   in  his 
hands  that  the  treatment  rarely  fails.     This 
consists  of  a  dose  of  Barbadoes,-aloes  [eight 
or  nine  drachms]  and  then  a  seton  through 
each  frog;  on  the  latter  he  places  his  chief 
reliance.      Venesection  must  follow  till  the 
pulse  is  affected,  and  large  tepid  bran- poulti- 
ces are  to  be  applied  to  the  feet.     The  shoes 
should  not  be  removed,  but  the  venesection 
and  physic  must  be  repeated  if  necessary. — 


DIABETES   TREATED   BY   ALKALIES. 

MM.  Miale  and  Contour  narrated  a  case  of 
diabetes  millitus  cured  by  the  use  of  alkalies, 
and  sudorifics.  The  patient,  a  man  aged 
forty-three,  had  been  labouring  under  diabe- 
tes for  eighteen  months,  and  was  in  the  fol- 
lowing state  :— Extreme  prostration  and  ema- 
ciation, great  weakness,  appetite,  good,  diges- 
tion easy,  thirst  intense,  dryness  of  the  mouth 
although  the  patient  drank  five  or  six  quarts 
a  day.  His  urine  was  abundant,  and  the 
quantity  was  always  in  relation  to  the  fluid 
he  introduced  into  the  economy.  It  was  acid 
and  nearly  colourless;  density,  1035.;  it 
contained  a  little  more  than  nine  drachms  of 
sugar  for  each  quart.  After  giving,  without 
any  result,  the  chloride  of  sodium  during  fif- 
teen days,  the  internal  administration  of  alka- 
lies was  commenced,  as  also  the  use  of  flan- 
nel, of  vapour-baths,  and  of  a  highly- ani- 
malized  diet  One  drachm  of  bicarbonate  of 
soda  and  eighteen  grains  of  calcined  magnesia 
were  given  daily  during  eight  days.  The 
dose  of  bicarbonate  was  then  progressively 
raised  to  one  drachm  and  a  half,  to  two  and 
a  half,  and,  lastly,  to  three.  The  doses  of 
the  magnesia  remained  the  same.  This  treat- 
ment lasted  a  month,  and  was  followed  by 
complete  success.  The  quantity  of  sugar 
contained  in  the  urine  gradually  decreased, 
and  when  the  fluids  of  the  economy  had  re- 
covered their  alkaline  properties,  it  entirely 
disappeared.  At  that  time  the  patient  was 
cured,  and  eating  every  day  a  pound  of  bread 
along  with  a  pint  of  milk.  He  still,  how- 
ever, continued  the  use  of  the  alkalies,  and  it 
was  impossible  to  say  whether  the  symptoms 
might  not  return,  were  their  administration; 
suspended. 
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Duodynamics. 


DUODYNAMICS. 

Medicines  that  act  upon  the  different  sur- 
faces of  the  body  are  either  positive  like  the 
alkalies,  or  negative  like  the  acids ;  that  is, 
they  are  of  opposite  dynamic  characters. 
Their  combinations  also  are  varied  with  the 
predominance  of  one  force  or  the  other;  for 
each  and  every  one  of  the  articles  are  imbued 
with  two  forces ;  one  of  which  prevails  over 
the  other,  and  determines  its  character  as  ne- 
gative or  positive.  In  some  articles  the  pre- 
valence of  one  over  the  other  is  very  great, 
while  in  others  it  is  very  little,  no  matter 
whether  they  belong  to  the  vegetable,  mine- 
ral or  animal  kingdom,  or  are  combinations 
of  the  different  kingdoms ;  and  we  distin- 
guish these  different  medicines  by  their  ef- 
fects upon  the  serous  and  mucous,  or  nega- 
tive and  positive  surfaces  in  acute  and  chro- 
nic diseases  of  these  surfaces. 

Physicians  have  been  constantly  in  the 
habit  of  prescribing  negative  and  positive 
medicines  indiscriminately  in  these  diseases, 
without  a  knowledge  of  these  distinctive 
dynamic  properties,  and  the  result  of  such 
practice  has  been  any  thing  but  satisfactory. 
We  have,  however,  pursued  a  different 
course  for  many  years,  and  the  extraordinary 
confirmation  of  its  correctness  in  the  results 
obtained  from  the  action  of  the  forces  from 
the  Rotary  Magnetic  Machines  has  suggested 
the  great  importance  of  a  new  classification 
of  medicines,  and  we  have  consequently 
commenced  the  work,  as  will  be  seen  in  the 
following  tabular  view  in  which  medicines 
are  classed  according  to  their  negative  or 
positive  properties. 

It  contains  it  will  be  seen  the  principal  ar- 
ticles used  by  both  the  alopathic  and  homoeo- 
pathic physicians,  and  present  in  one  view 
a  list  of  negative  medicines,  which  are  used 
mostly  in  diseases  of  the  serous  surfaces, 
and  a  list  of  positive  medicines,  which  are 
prescribed  mostly  in  diseases  of  the  mucous 
surfaces,  or  one  of  which  acts  at  least  more 
directly  on  the  serous,  and  the  other  on  the 
mucous  surfaces. 


Negative. 
Acid,  Acetic, 

Benzoic, 

Muriatic, 

Nitric, 

Phosphoric, 

Pru  iic. 

Sulphuric, 
Aconite,  Motks-hood, 
Antimony,  Tariarized, 
Antimonialis  Pulvis, 
Arnica, 
Arsenic, 
Aurum,  Gold, 
Belladonna,  Night-shade, 
Haryta  Iodide, 
Ca  omel, 

Cannabis  Ind.  Hemp, 
Cantharides, 
Chamo  milla, 
China,  Cinchonia 
Coithieum  Mead.  Saff. 
Conium.  m.  Hemlock 
Crocus  Sativus  Saffron, 
Cuprum  Copper, 
Acetate, 
Sulphate, 
Digitalis, 

Dulcamaria,  Bitter-sweet, 
Emetic  'I  artar, 
Gold,  Chloride, 
llyosiamus,  Henbane, 
Iodine, 

Iodine   Chloride, 
Iodide  Potash, 
Mercury  Mu-  Corrosive  or 
Mercunus  Solubilis, 
Magm-lism, 
Magnetized  rings, 
Mesmerism, 
Morphine, 
N  ox  Vomica, 
Opium, 
Pulsatilla, 
Pulvis  Antimonialis, 

'•       Doveri, 
Quinine, 
Ranuncuius.  B.  Crowfoot, 
Rhus  Vox.  Sumach, 
Secale  Cornutum  Ergot, 
Silicia  Silex, 
Silver  Nitrate, 
Sang.  ('ana.  Hloodroot, 
Sepia  Inka  juice,  C.  Fish, 
Spongia  Tosta, 
Stramonium,  I  horn  Apple 
I  in,  Muriate. 


Positive. 
Amonia.  Carbonate, 
Acetate, 
Muiiate, 
Antimony,  '  mde, 

"  Sulphuret, 

Assaffoetida, 
Balsam  Copavia, 
"       C  nada, 
Bryonia, 

Calcaria  Carbonica, 
Carbon  Vegetable, 

"       Animal. 
Gastor  Oil, 
Cina  Wormseed, 
Camphor 
Catechu, 
Cinnamon, 
Cochineal, 
Cocculus  Indicus, 
Colocynth,Hit.  Cucumber 
Cream  of  Tartar, 
Creosote, 
Croton  Qil, 
Cubebs, 

Elatcrium,Wild  Cucumb'r 
Gamboge, 

Graphites,  Carburet  of  Iron 
Galls,  Nut, 
Gum  Amoniac, 
Kino, 

Scammony, 
Hellebore,  White, 
Black, 
Hepar  Suiphur, 
Ignatia,  St.  Jgna.  Bean, 
Ipecacuanha, 
Iron  Carbonate, 
"    Subcarbonate, 
"     Iodide, 
"     Muriate, 
55     Sulphate, 
Jalap, 
Kino,  Gum 
Lead  Acetate, 
Lime,  Muriate, 

"     Sulphate  or 
Hepar  Sulpher, 
Lycopodium,  Club  Moss 
Lobelia  Inflata, 
Mercurius.  or 
Meicuiy  Crude, 
Magnesia  Carbonate, 
Sulphate. 
"         Calcined, 
Petroleum,  Tar  darbadoes 
Potash  Carb.  Salts  Tartar, 
Pot  ish  Caustic, 
Pfitrosilineum,  Parsley, 
Phosphoius, 
Rheum,  Rhubarb, 
Scillae,  Squills, 
Soda,  Carbonate, 
"      Munate, 
"      Sulphate, 
Su'phur, 

Tartarum, Cream  of  Tartar 
Zinc,  Sulphate. 


CAMPHOR  A  PRESERVATIVE  OF  ERGOT  OF  RYE. 

To  the  Edito'  of  The  Lancet. 
Sir, — In  the  Lancet  of  to-day,  is  a  notice 
of  Mr.  Rawle,  surgeon,  of  Saffron  Waiden, 
concerning  the  preservative  power  which 
camphor  exerts  upon  ergot  of  rye.  I  have 
been  in  the  Habit,  sir,  of  uHng  this  preserva- 
tive for  the  Jast  six  years,  and  have  done  so 
in  consequence  of  having  read  the  following 
passage  in  a  paper  of  Dr.  Bnghl's,  published 
in  No.  141  of  the  "  Edinburgh  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal :"  "  Camphor  if  intermixed 
with  even-powdered  ergot,  completely  pre- 
venisthe  formation  of  animalcule,"  &c. 
August  17,  1644.  An  Old  Obstetrician. 


Effects  of  Magnetising  upon  the  Magnetiscr. 
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Effects  of  Magnetising  upon  the  Magnetiser. 

Rheumatism — Dizziness — Cold  feet  and  hands — Neu- 
ralgia— Tic  Douloureux — Hahnemann  and  Homoeo- 
pathic remedies. 

We  probably  receive,  on  an  average,  fifty 
shocks  a  day  in  magnetising  our  patients, 
either  from  accidentallv  touching  the  unpro- 
tected parts  of  both  buttons,  or  from  touch- 
ing the  patient  with  one  finger  and  a  button 
with  the  other,  and  were  at  first  much  alarm- 
ed at  the  consequences  that  might  result 
from  it.  We  have  been,  however,  not  only 
happily  disappointed  in  our  expectations  of 
injury,  but  have  found  it  a  great  benefit  to 
us.  It  has  removed  every  vestige  of  chronic 
rheumatism  with  which  we  have  been  much 
•affected  during  the  last  fourteen  years. 

We  never  had  so  much  elasticity  in  our 
body  and  limbs,  and  never  had  so  much 
strength ;  we  never  walked  with  so  much 
ease  as  we  now  do ;  and  besides,  we  fre- 
quently, even  after  having  gone  through 
great  labor  during  the  day,  feel  so  much 
elasticity  and  buoyancy  that  it  is  rather  dif- 
ficult to  sit  or  stand  still,  from  a  strong  in- 
clination to  be  moving,  jumping,  or  dancing  ; 
these  sensations  are  in  fact  sometimes  so 
strong  as  to  require  great  efforts  to  repress 
them. 

Persons  affected  with  rheumatism,  and 
especially  those  in  the  decline  of  life,  are 
more  or  less  subject  to  turns  of  dizziness., 
which  sometimes  compel  them  to  sit  or  lie 
down  suddenly,  to  prevent  them  from  falling, 
and  we  had  been  much  affected  in  this  way. 
But  these  premonitory  symptoms  of  palsy 
have  entirely  disappeared  with  those  of 
rheumatism;  and  we  have  removed  these 
symptoms  in  many  other  cases,#by  magneti- 
sing the  brain — a  practice  much  more  simple 
and  effectual  than  the  old  routine  practice  of 
the  schools. 

Those  who  are  affected  with  rheumatism 
are  very  subject  to  colds,and  to  cold  feet  and 
hands.  A  great  number  of  the  cases  of  head- 
ache, are  those  of  rheumatism  affecting  the 
muscles  of  the  head,  and  the  membranes  of 
the  brain  ;  and  the  muscles  of  the  face  are 
affected  with  rheumatism  under  the  names  of 
Neuralgia  and  Tic-Douloureux ;  and  those 


of  the  heart  under  the  name  of  hypertrophy 
of  the  heart.*  Many  of  the  cases  of  vacilla- 
ting pains  about  the  chest— of  the  front, 
right,  and  left  side,  along  the  pectoral  and 
intercostal  muscles,  are  cases  of  rheumatism, 
often  mistaken  for  disease  of  the  lungs. 
These  cases  are  all  distinguished  in  an  in- 
stant by  the  pain  produced  by  pressing  with 
the  thumb  and  finger  on  the  intervertebral 
spaces  of  the  middle  and  back  part  of  the 
neck,  the  intensity  of  which  increases  with 
the  intensity  of  the  disease  ;  and  physicians, 
on  commencing  the  practice  of  the  magnetic 
symptoms,  are  often  surprised  to  find  the 
great  number  of  cases  of  rheumatism — of 
tubercular  disease  of  the  muscles,  as  well  as 
of  the  organs. 

Hahnemann  committed  a  great  error  in 
mistaking  tubercula  of  the  organs  and  mus- 
cles for  Psora  or  Itch,  as  every  physician 
knows  who  practices  these  symptoms ;  and 
Tn  searching  for  remedies  for  this  imaginary 
affection,  or  "  anti-p&orics"  justly  subjected 
himself  and  his  followers,  or  homceopalhists, 
to  the  imputation  of  chasing  a  phantom. 

These  remedies,  like  those  of  the  Allopa- 
thists,  have  no  effect  in  chronic  diseases  of 
the  organs  and  limbs,  but  that  of  palliating 
urgent  symptoms  in  the  periods  of  excite- 
ment,which  uniformly  owthose  of  repose. 
They  never  cure  the  disease,  and  have  little 
or  no  effect  upon  those  who  are  not  very 
susceptible  to  mesmeric  or  magnetic  influ- 
ence, f  Homoeopathic  remedies  are,  however, 
generally  very  efficient  in  acute  diseases,  and 
are  useful  as  palliatives  in  those  that  are 
chronic. 

The  negative  and  positive  surfaces  of  the 
facia  of  the  muscles  are  both  equally  affected 
in  acute  rheumatism,  and  the  affected  limb  or 
limbs  are  consequently  paralyzed;  and  in 
chronic  rheumatism  the  positive  surface  of 
the  facia  in  which  the  motor  nerves  termi- 
nate, is  more  or  less  affected,  and  the  motion 


*  In  magnetising  fm  headache,  the  negative  button 
should  be  p!ace«l  over  the  point  where  the  pain  is  most 
intense, as  in  oiIht  cases. 

t  Th*  great  number  of  cases  we  have  examined  with 
the  m^gneiie  symptoms  during  the  last  seven  years, 
afier  ih«y  h<id  been  i  Jong  time  under  she  treatment  of 
the  hornoenpathists  of  this  city,  has  lelt  no  doubt  upou 
ihis  subject. 
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of  the  limb  or  limbs  more  or  less  impeded, 
and  hence  the  necessity  of  using  positive  as 
well  as  negative  medicines,  or  combinations 
of  positive  and  negative  medicines,  in  many 
cases  of  this  disease.  The  uncertainty  in 
regard  to  the  extension  of  the  disease  in  the 
different  surfaces,  relatively  to  each  other, 
necessarily  makes  the  true  remedy  for  any 
given  case  uncertain,  so  that  it  may  be  ne- 
cessary, in  some  cases,  to  try  one,  two, 
three  o^  more,  before  we  find  the  right  one. 
Medicines  ot  any  kind  in  this  disease,  are, 
however,  only  palliative  ;  they  rarely  cure  it 
permanently. 


MESMERISM. 

Rome,  NY.  Dec.  3,  18U. 
Dr.  Sherwood, 

Dear  Sir : — As  you  are  the  publisher  of 
an  independent  medical  journal,  permit  me 
briefly  to  relate  a  case  or  two,  of  the  cure 
of  disease  by  mesmerism. 

Not  long  since  I  was  called  to  see  Mrs. 

M ,  who  was  laboring  under  a  severe 

attack  of  Inflammatory  Rheumatism.  She 
had  called  her  physician  the  day  before, 
who  had  bled  her  largely,  blistered  the 
shoulder  (this  and  the  elbow  being  the  parts 
affected)  and  given  a  cathartic.  Her  suffer- 
ing was  intolerable.  Every  thing  that  had 
been  done  only  increased  her  difficulty.  I 
at  first  refused  to  prescribe  for  her  in  the 
absence  of  her  physician.  Of  this  she 
would  hear  nothing,  but  in  her  acute  suffer- 
ings implored  that  I  would  try  magnetism. 
At  that  time  I  did  not  believe  it  to  be  of  any 
avail,  but  to  gratify  her  I  made  the  effort, 
and  to  my  utter  astonishment  found  that  her 
sufferings  began  to  abate,  and  in  less  than 
forty  minutes  she  was  perfectly  easy,  the 
arm,  that  was  before  immoveable  and  sus- 
pended on  pillows,  became  flexible  and  the 
shoulder  could  be  rotated,  and  moved  in  any 
and  every  direction. 

At  the  time  I  entered  the  room  her  suffer- 
ings more  resembled  those  of  a  woman  in 
the  last  stage  of  labor  than  any  thing  to 
which  I  can  compare  them.  Now  behold 
the  change  !  In  less  than  one  hour  she  may 
be  said  to  have  been  cured;  for  her  pain 
never  returned,  and  as  soon  as  her  blister 
healed  she  was  attending  to  her  domestic 
duties ! 

Another  case  has  since  occurred  under  my 
observation,  even  more  unaccountable  than 


the  one  above  related.  A  young  man  was 
suffering  under  partial  paralysis  of  the  right 
side,  so  much  so  that  he  could  not  close  the 
eye  of  that  side,  nor  thrust  out  his  tongue, 
which,  was  turned  sideways  :  there  was 
moreover,  great  loss  of  sensation  and  mo- 
tion of  the  whole  of  that  side.  At  the  sug- 
gestion of  Professor  Grimes,  the  young  man 
being  easily  magnetised,  I  put  him  into  the 
mesmeric  sleep  ;  and  then,  in  that  situation, 
told  him  that  my  object  in  mesmerising  him 
at  that  time  was  to  entirely  remove  all  his 
paralysis.  I  assured  him  that  a  pass  from 
my  hand  over  the  affected  part  would  restore 
lost  motion;  and  that  as  soon  as  this  was 
done  he  would  perfectly  close  his  eye,  thrust 
out  his  tongue  straight,  and  have  all  his  na- 
tural motions  perfectly  restored.  In  short, 
that  he  would,  by  this,  be  entirely  cured. — 
After  repeating  these  assurances  and  making 
a  few  passes  over  the  side  affected,  I  awoke 
him. 

I  then  told  him  in  a  grave  and  confident 
manner  that  my  object  "in  putting  him  to 
sleep  was  to  cure  his  palsy,  and  that  I  had 
done  it.  "Now,"  said  I  "you  can  thurst  out 
your  tongue  straight ;  you  can  close  your 
eye,  and  do  all  other  acts  with  that  side  that 
you  ever  did."  He  then  made  the  effort  to 
close  the  eye,  and  thrust  out  the  tongue,  and 
to  my  utter  astonishment  every  effort  was 
successful.  In  short  he  was  well;  and 
from  that  day  to  this,  nothing  of  his  former 
difficulty  has  returned. 

I  know  that  for  a  man  to  relate  circum- 
stances like  the  above,  is  as  much  as  his  re- 
putation for  truth  is  worth  ;  but  I  only  state 
what  I  do  know,  and  testify  what  I  have 
seen.  Below  I  give  you  the  names  of  both 
of  the  above  persons ;  one  of  whom  is  now 
a  resident  of  your  city. 

Yours  Respectfully, 

J.  V,  COBB.  M.  D. 
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St.  Andrews,  18th  Nov.,  1844. 

Dear  Sir: 

In  fulfilment  of  my  promise  to  report  to 
you  the  case  of  Comp.  Bronchitis,  I  allud- 
ed to  when  I  saw  you  last,  I  must  apolo- 
gise for  its  not  being  as  free  and  concise  as 
could  be  wished ;  as  in  the  pressure  of  pro- 
fessional business,  it  only  received  a  notice 
among  a  variety  of  other  cases. 

Mrs.  H ,   of  Orange   Co.   N.   Y.,   of 

middle  age,  bilious  temperament  and  leuco- 
phlegmatic  habits,  last  winter,  suffered  from 
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a  severe  and  protracted  attack  of  inflamma- 
tion of  the  bronchial  avenues,  ending  in  effu- 
sion of  the  chest,  (the  sequel  of  a  tedious 
labor,  with  profuse  uterine  hemorrhage,) 
from  which,  however,  she  recovered  tolera- 
ble well,  and  so  continued  until  August  past ; 
at  which  time  pains  of  an  erratic  character 
appeared  about  the  shoulders  and  right  side; 
soon  followed  by  tenderness  in  the  left  pec- 
toral region,  and  some  quickness  of  breathing, 
loss  of  strength,  appetite,  and  a  dry  hacking 
cough,  which  annoyed  her  constantly — the 
dyspnoea  now  so  great,  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  take  the  least  exercise ;  and  at  one 
time  absolutely  threatened  suffocation. — 
Blisters,  expectorants,  alteratives,  &c,  &c,  I 
used  for  some  time  with  little  or  no  benefit; 
at  length,  I  caused  the  use  of  the  R.  M.  Ma- 
chine ,and  in  exploring  the  chest  found  Tuber  - 
cala  of  the  lower  and  middle  lobes  of  the  left 
lung,  with  chronic  inflammation  of  the  Bron- 
chia ;  ( pulse  at  this  time  very  quick  and 
full.) 

The  instrument  was  now  used  daily  for 
three  weeks,  with  the  use  of  Naptha  as 
an  expectorant;  and  a  comp.  C.  gold  pill 
night  and  morning  as  a  deobstruent,  ( if  you 
like  the  term.)  In  conjunction  and  for  some 
time  subsequent  to  the  discontinuance  of 
the  use  of  the  Machine,  rapid  improvement 
followed  from  the  first  week — cough  lessen- 
ed— appetite  returned,  &c,  &c,  and  at  pres- 
ent is  in  the  enjoyment  of  very  good  health, 
attending  to  her  domestic  duties,  (the  wid- 
owed mother  of  six  interesting  children.)  It 
may  not  be  improper  for  me  to  state  that  in 
March  last  she  lost  her  husband  with  tuber- 
cular consumption,  and  she  had  come  to  the 
deliberate  conclusion  that  no  better  fate 
awaited  her;  considering  the  disease  as  con- 
tracted from  care  and  attention  given  to  her 
husband,  and  by  strong  entreaties  and  to  grat- 
ify friends,  was  she  alone  prevailed  on  to 
accept  of  relief. 

A  Physician  or  Orange  Co. 


MAGNETIC  SLEEP. 

A  much  greater  number  of  persons  can  be 
put  into  the  magnetic  or  mesmeric  sleep  un- 
der the  combined  influence  of  the  rotary 
magnetic  machine  and  the  magnetiser,  than 
by  the  common  method,  or  that  of  trie  mag- 
netiser  alone.  We  have  put  persons  into 
that  state  by  the  influence  of  the  machine 
alone. 

In  the  combined  operation  we  place  the 
positive  button  in  the  left  hand  of  the  person 
to  be  magnetised,  and  take  the  negative  but- 


ton in  our  left  hand,  and  then  take  with  the 
other  hand  the  right  hand  of  the  same  per- 
son, under  the  most  moderate  power  of  the 
instrument. 

The  patient  is  then  requested  to  look  stea- 
dily at  some  small  object,  as  the  armature  of 
the  instrument,  as  long  as  the  eyes  can  be 
kept  open,  and  then  to  close  them  and  go  to 
sleep,  or  into  the  mesmeric  state. 

This  manner  of  magnetising,  like,  every 
other,  should  be  practised,  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances,  as  regards  time, 
place  and  seclusion,  and  should  be  repeated 
every  day  at  the  same  hour,  until  the  object 
is  effected. 

When  persons  or  patients  have  passed  into 
the  mesmeric  state,  they  should  be  treated  in 
the  most  mild  and  respectful  manner,  and  if 
they  show  symptoms  of  restlessness,  a  few 
passes  should  be  made  from  the  head,  along 
the  arms  to  the  feet,  which  will  quiet  them, 
and  they  may  then  be  allowed  to  remain  in 
that  state  a  few  minutes  or  one  or  more 
hours,  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  mag- 
netiser,  when  they  may  be  aroused  in  a 
moment,  by  reversing  the  action  of  the  ma- 
chine, or  by  the  reversed  passes,  or  passes 
with  the  back  of  the  hands  over  the  face  al 
right  angles  with  the  median  line. 

Patients  are  sometimes  clairvoyant  the  first 
time  they  are  mesmerised,  but  not  generally 
so;  they  will,  however,  tell  the  number  of 
times  it  will  be  necessary  to  mesmerise  them 
before  they  will  become  clairvoyant.  They 
advance  in  light  and  knowledge  by  degrees 
in  the  mesmeric  or  somnicient  state.  There 
are  six  of  these  degrees,  and  six  sub-degrees 
or  steps  in  each  degree,  thus  making  thirty- 
six  ;  and  the  clearness  and  extpnt  of  their 
vision,  as  well  as  of  their  intuitive  know- 
ledge, increases  as  they  advance  in  the  diffe- 
rent degrees.  There  are,  it  appears,  very 
few  who  advance  higher  than  the  third  de- 
gree, or  eighteen  steps.  A  few  are  raised  as 
high  as  the  fifth  degree,  but  these  are  the 
bounds  it  seems  they  cannot  or  do  not  pass 
with  impunity. 

These  recognized  degrees  are  described  as 
circles  of  light  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  with 
steps  or  degrees  of  Jess  h^ht  in  spiral  circles 
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between  the  greater  degrees  of  light  in  per- 
fect circles — the  spiral  being  continuous,  and 
terminating  in  a  disc  of  the  most  intense  light 
in  the  top  of  the  cone,  as  represented  in  the 
engraving  below. 

The  light  is  represented  as  radiating  from 
the  disc  at  the  top,  to  the  bottom  of  the  cone, 
and  the  intensity  of  the  light  is  minimum  in 
the  first  degree  at  the  base,  and  increasing  in 
each  degree  as  they  rise  to  the  sixth,  where 
it  is  at  its  maximum. 

A  reversed  interior  arrangement  or  inverted 
cone,  is  also  described  by  clairvoyants,  cor- 
responding with  that  in  the  circumference,  as 
seen  by  its  outlines  in  the  engraving — the 
great  degrees  of  both  being  interspersed  with 
rooms  or  apartments  of  light,  which  are 
probably  reflections  connected  with  the  phre- 
nological organs. 

The  first  great  degree  of  light  forming  the 
base  of  the  cone  first  described,  surrounds 
the  base  of  the  brain,  while  the  sixth  degree 
is  mounted  on  its  summit. 


Clairvoyants  have  the  power  or  faculty  of 
increasing  the  diameter  of  the  great  degrees 
or  circles  of  light,  to  an  unlimited  extent,  for 
the  purpose  of  encompassing  objects  situated 
at  great  distances,and  enabling  them  to  see  and 
describe  with  great  accuracy  through  the  sur- 
rounding Magnetic  medium,  especially  in  the 
intense  light  of  the  higher  degrees. 

The  light  is  very  dim  in  the  first  degreee, 
less  so  in  the  second,  and  at  a  medium  in  the 
third  ;  in  which  degree  clairvoyants  see  and 
describe  very  well  under  favourable  circum- 
stances, but  are  otherwise  subject  to  great 
errors  in  their  descriptions,  as  well  as  in  the 
first  and  second  degrees. 

In  raising  clairvoyants  to  the  higher  de- 
grees, magnetisers  should  proceed  with  great 
caution.  They  should  first  inquire  about 
their  knowledge  of  the  degrees  in  the  somni- 
cient  state,  and  then  of  the  degree  they  are 
in.  If  they  are  in  one  of  the  lower  degrees, 
the  magnetiser  may  then  inquire  whether  he 
can  raise  them  to  the  next  degree.  If  the 
answer  is  in  the  affirmative,  he  may  proceed 
to  raise  them  by  the  exercise  of  his  will ;  but 
if  it  is  in  the  negative,  the  clairvoyants  will, 
on  inquiry,  tell  him  how  many  times  it  will 
be  necessary  to  magnetise  them,  before  he 
can  raise  them  to  the  next  degree.  We 
have  great  doubts  of  the  propriety  of  any 
attempt  to  raise  them  higher  than  the  fifth 
degree,  even  with  the  most  perfect  prepara- 
tions for  it ;  because  in  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge  they  cannot  be  raised  to  the 
sixth  degree  without  great  danger,  indeed, 
without  the  peril  of  their  lives  ;  and  there  is 
no  real  necessity  for  it,  as  the  light  is  intense 
enough  in  the  fifth  degree,  and  there  are  also 
sights  enough  that  may  be  seen  in  that  de- 
gree to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  the  most 
marvellous. 

The  phenomena  of  the  degrees  in  the  la- 
byrinth we  have  described,  as  seen  in  the 
somnicient  state,  and  about  which  there  ap- 
pears to  be  no  reasonable  doubt,  are  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  that  was  ever  presented 
to  the  human  mind  ;  yet  it  is  a  perfectly  sim- 
ple, and  beautiful  magnetic  arrangement,  re- 
sulting from  the  operation  of  magnetising,  or 
of   giving  a  new  and  systematic  magnetic 
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form  to  the  brain — of  adding:  an  artificial  to 
natural  organization,  in  which  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  great  pole  in  the  centre  of  the 
brain  (2)  is  reflected  upon  its  surface,  and 
from  thence  into  infinite  space. 

The  poles  of  all  the  other  organs  are  or- 
ganized in  a  similar  manner  as  seen  in  the 
somnicient  state  ;  that  is,  they  are  organized 
with  circles  at  right  angles  with  their  radia- 
tions, like  those  seen  on  the  summit  of  the 
labyrinth,  and  some  clairvoyants  see  through 
those  of  the  stomach.  Besides  the  concur- 
rent testimony  of  clairvoyants  on  the  organ- 
ization of  magnetic  poles,  it  is  found  on  a 
comparison  of  our  previous  knowledge  on 
this  subject,  that  their  descriptions  agree 
exactly,  as  far  as  our  knowledge  extends. 
We  were  well  acquainted  with  the  radia- 
tions, with  the  circles  at  right  angles  with 
them  —with  their  light,  and  with  their  spiral 
circles  and  inverted  cones;  and  could  not, 
therefore,  fail  to  recognize  in  these  descrip- 
tions, a  magnetic  organization. 

Those  who  are  unaccustomed  to  magnetic 
phenomena,  however,  find  great  difficulty  in 
reconciling  with  their  preconceived  notions, 
the  possibility  of  persons  being  able  to  see, 
and  thereby  distinguish,  objects  through  any 
other  medium  than  that  of  external  light,  and 
by  means  of  the  ordinary  functions  of  vision. 

The  idea  of  any  light,  except  that  which 
comes  from  external  objects  seems  to  be 
regarded  as  unphilosophical,  if  not  assump- 
tive of  the  supernatural,  although  an  easy 
and  palpable  demonstration  of  the  fact  is,  at 
all  times,  within  the  reach  of  the  most  scep- 
tical and  supercilious.  Let  the  doubter  and 
sneerer  simply  close  his  eye?,  so  as  to  ex- 
clude all  external  light,  retiring,  if  he  please, 
into  a  perfectly  dark  room  where  not  a  ray 
exists,  and  on  pressing  his  fingers  on  his 
eye-balls,  he  will  see,  without  that  mechan- 
ism of  the  eye  which  is  essential  to  external 
vision,  several  distinct  and  concentric  rings 
of  light,  around  a  central  point  of  still  great- 
er brilliancy.  And  though  he  be  afflicted 
with  blindness  towards  external  things,  this 
power  of  internal  vision  will  be  in  nowise 
impaired.  The  light  thus  seen  is  magnetic, 
being  elicited  from  the  two  poles  of  opposite 
denominations,  which  belong  to  the  crystal- 1 


line  lens,  and  is  doubtless  of  the  same  char- 
acter as  that  which  is  affirmed  by  clairvoy- 
ants to  exist  in  the  brain,  the  heart,  the  cer- 
vical glands,  the  kidneys  and  other  organs, 
and  by  which,  in  fact,  they  are  enabled  to 
trace  the  whole  magnetic  organization  of  the 
human  system.  With  the  intense  luminosi- 
ty of  the  magnetic  forces  when  in  atmos- 
pheric combustion,  every  one  is  familiar; 
and  we  have  now  furnished  an  example,  at 
least  equally  familiar,  in  which  this  lumino- 
sity is  independent  of  atmosphere  as  it  is 
distinct  from  every  other  kind  of  light.  In 
short,  every  one  can  see  for  himself  precisely 
the  same  kind  of  light  that  is  beheld  by  clair- 
voyants in  the  mesmeric  state. 


ANIMAL  MAGNETISM. 

Surgical  Operation  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Magnetism. — The  editor  of  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  states  that  he  wit- 
nessed on  the  25th  inst.  a  most  difficult 
surgical  operation,  performed  by  Professor 
Ackley,  assisted  by  Professors  Delamater, 
Kirtland,  and  others  before  a  class  of  stu- 
dents at  the  Cleveland  Medical  College.  The 
patient  was  a  Dr.  Shriever,  from  Columbiana 
county,  Ohio,  quite  an  elderly  man.  It  was 
an  operation  for  tumor,  situated  under  the 
lower  jaw  and  partly  in  the  neck,  near  the 
right  ear.  En  reference  to  the  proceedings  of 
the  operator,  the  Plain  Dealer  has  the  fol- 
lowing statement : 

"  We  happened  in  just  as  the  Professor 
was  putting  knife  to  the  skin.  He  made 
two  or  three  frightful  gashes,  seemingly  cut- 
ting the  throat,  and  not  a  muscle  of  the  old 
man  was  observed  to  move.  V\  e  were  as- 
tonished, and  we  think  the  whole  medical 
class,  and  even  the  faculty  were  not  less  so 
than  ourself.  The  secret  was,  the  patient 
was  in  a  magnetic  sleep.  This  fact  of  course 
was  known  by  the  professors,  but  not  by  the 
spectators  generally.  Theie  stood,  by  the 
bleeding  patient  (not  sufferer)  the  magnetiser, 
who,  with  the  magic  of  Mesmer,  had  thrown 
his  subject  into  pleasant  dreams ;  and  now 
while  the  knife  of  the  bold  surgeon  was 
dashing  away  at  his  vitals,  and  dripping 
with  gore  at  his  throat,  he  could  say  to  the 
trembling  nerves,  "  be  still,"  and  all  was 
quiet!  What  a  triumph  of  mind  over  mat- 
ter was  there' !  The  will  of  the  magnetiser 
striking  dumb  even  the  living  being  and 
making  even  his  body  the  insensible  subject 
of  dissection  !     No  agonizing  groans  were 
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heard,  as  is  usual  from  the  conscious  patient 
to  alarm  and  terrify  the  operator;  but  he 
went  quietly  on,  without  haste,  and  conse- 
quently with  better  effect,  ft  lasted  some 
fifteen  minutes,  during  wbich  time  there  were 
frequent  consultations  among  the  professors, 
as  it  proved  to  be  a  malignant  case.  It  caused 
a  frightful  wound  and  a  profusion  of  blood. 
The  patient  was  removed  to  another  room, 
still  unconscious  of  pain  and  the  operation  ; 
and  when  we  left  he  was  assuring  the  mag- 
netiser  that  ne  felt  quite  happy. 


The  following  article,  from  the  New  burgh 
Gazette  may  be  given  in  proof  of  the  practi- 
cal  application   of  Animal    Magnetism   in 
many  important  and  painful  operations. 
Mr.  Adams. 

Beneficial  effects  of  Animal   Magnetism. 

A  correspondent  has  furnished  us  with  the 
following  interesting  statement  touching  the 
beneficial  effects  of  Animal  Magnetism.  The 
operation  alluded  to  was  performed  on  Wed- 
nesday last,  by  Dr.  Grant,  at  the  house  of 
David  Cromwell,  near  Canterbury,  in  the 
presence  of  several  persons,  among  whom 
were  Drs.  Blackman  and  Phinney,  of  New- 
burgh,  who  are  ready  to  vouch  for  the  truth 
of  the  facts  as  stated  by  our  correspondent. 
The  following  is  his  statement. 

*'  The  patient,  a  female  18  years  of  age, 
was  subjected  to  the  usual  mesmeric  "  pas- 
ses" by  Mr.  Adams  for  about  ten  minutes, 
when  she  appeared  to  be  in  a  deep  sleep. 
Dr.  Grant  then  proceeded  to  cut  around  the 
gums  of  two  of  the  molar  teeth  on  the  lower 
jaw,  and  to  extract  them  with  the  forceps. 
During  the  whole  of  this  proceeding,  the 
patient  manifested  not  the  slightest  evidence 
of  pain.  She  was  allowed  to  remain  undis- 
turbed for  several  minutes,  when  Dr.  G.  in- 
cised the  gums  around  two  of  the  molar 
teeth  of  the  upper  jaw.  During  the  extrac- 
tion of  the  third  tooth,  which  from  several 
causes,  was  attended  with  considerable  diffi- 
culty, there  was  a  slight  contraction  of  the 
limbs,  but  not  the  least  disturbance  of  the 
muscles  of  the  face.  The  expression  of  the 
countenance  remained  unaltered.  Dr.  Grant 
then  extracted  the  fourth,  and  last  tooth, 
which  had  large  fangs,  whilst  the  patient 
remained  as  before,  to  all  appearance,  insen- 
sible. In  a  few  minutes  Mr.  Adams  res- 
tored her  to  her  natural  condition,  and  she 
appeared  to  be  totally  unaware  of  the  whole 
tiansaction  " 

We  may  add,  the  patient  has  suffered 
not  the  slightest  pain  or  inconvenience  from 
he  operation  since  it  was  performed. — 


Mesmerism  in  London. 

The  London  papers  by  the  Britannia  state 
that  Miss  Martineau,  the  well-known  au- 
thoress has  been  highly  benefitted  of  late  by 
mesmerism.  I  have  been  told  of  a  letter 
from  her  to  a  friend  in  this  country,  in  which 
she  abundantly  con  firms  the  report.  She 
had  been  given  over  by  her  physicians,  who 
had  told  her  that  medicine  could  afford 
her  no  relief.  She  had  been  confined  for 
many  months  to  her  chamber,  which  as  she 
says,  she  never  expected  to  quit,  "  unless  in 


her  coffin. 


She  had  been  unable  during 


that  time  to  procure  even  an  hours  sleep, 
except  through  the  aid  of  laudanum.  The 
consequence  was,  that  both  her  mental  and 
physical  powers  were  fast  yielding  to  a  pain- 
ful, and,  as  it  was  believed,  utterly  incurable 
disease.  At  length  it  occurred  to  her  to  try 
mesmerism.  The  experiment  was  made  and 
it  was  successful.  Although  not  thrown  by 
it  into  the  state  of  trance  of  which  we  hear 
such  wonders,  a  gentle  and  refreshing  sleep 
was  induced,  which  lasted  twelve  hours. 
On  its  termination  her  physicians  declared 
that  such  had  been  the  change  in  her  whole 
nervous  system,  that  they  ventured  to  enter- 
tain hopes  of  a  cure.  The  mesmeric  pro- 
cess was  continued  at  various  intervals  ;  and 
now  the  distinguished  patient  has  so  far 
recovered  that,  from  not  being  able  to  walk 
across  her  room,  she  can,  in  her  own  lan- 
guage, "  walk  three  miles  at  a  time  with  a 
relish."  "I  cannot  be  thankful  enough,"  she 
says,  "  for  such  a  resurrection."  Miss  Mar- 
tineau, as  all  who  know  her  will  admit,  is 
not  a  person  of  a  fanciful  or  imaginative 
temperament.  Her  case  will  probably  induce 
many  to  regard  with  more  respect  and  atten- 
tion a  science,  the  believers  in  which,  al- 
though Cuvier  and  La  Place  may  be  found 
among  the  number,  are  often  classed  with 
Mormons,  Millerites,  and  other  fanatics. 
The  following  intimation,  from  the  London 
Literary  Gazette,  of  the  present  condition  of 
this  science  in  London,  is  perfectly  applica- 
ble at  this  moment  to  New-York  :  "  Mesmer- 
ism, which  has  rapidly  assumed  a  vigorous 
vitality,  and  the  reality  and  utility  of  which 
have,  despite  the  shallow  wit  of  unphilo- 
sophical  critics,  been  maintained  by  a  num- 
ber of  cautious  and  practical  men,  is  for  the 
moment  retarded  in  its  progress  by  public  ex- 
hibitors of  its  of  ten  painful  phenomena  ;  and 
hurried,  on  the  other  hand,  to  a  maturity  that 
has  no  real  foundation  by  enthusiastic  fol- 
lowers, whose  intellects  have  apparently 
never  been  trained  to  the  severity  of  scientific 
investigation."  This  is  a  brief  but  sensible 
view  of  the  whole  matter. — N.  Y.  Corres.  of 
the  Nat.  Intelligencer.     Dec.  17th,  1844. 
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The  Rotary  Magnetic  Machine,  and  the  Duo- 
dynamic  Treatment  of  Diseases^ 
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We  gave  a  full  description  of  the  Savage 
Rotary  Magnetic  Machine,  represented  in  the 
above  engraving,  in  the  last,  or  October,  num- 
ber of  this  Journal,  with  its  great  superiority 
over  the  old  shocking-machines,  or  those 
that  were  made  for  giving  shocks  instead  of 
a  continuous  motion.  Many  physicians,  who 
were  using  the  old  machines,  have  become 
so  well  satisfied  -of  the  great  advantages  of 
the  Savage  instrument  as  to  lay  aside  the 
former  and  purchase  the  latter. 

It  was  the  great  importance  of  having  an 
instrument  as  perfect  as  possible  for  magnet- 
izing, that  induced  us  to  direct  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  Savage  Rotary  Magnetic  Ma- 
chines, in  which  no  expense  has  been  spared 
to  make  them  superior  to  all  others ;  and  the 
sale  of  more  than  200  of  them  to  physicians 
during  the  last  six  months,  shows  how  much 
they  are  appreciated  by  those  of  the  profes- 
sion who  have  obtained  a  knowledge  of 
them  in  so  short  a  period. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  great  supe- 
riority of  these  instruments,  practice  has 
shown  that  the  silver  conductor  to  the  shaft 
of  the  armature,  in  consequence  of  the  great 
velocity  of  the  latter,  will  wear  off  in  five 
or  six  months,  if  the  machine  be  kept  in 
constant  motion  every  day,  when  it  becomes 
necessary  to  replace  them ;  and  as  a  gold- 
smith or  other  mechanic  may  not  always  be 
at  hand  to  replace  them,  or  the  armature,  if  it 
should  require  repair,  we  have  directed  our 


attention  to  a  substitute  for  both,  and  have 
at  last,  succeeded  in  our  object.  We  have 
substituted  a  spring  as  seen  in  the  following 
figure,  which  vibrates  so  fas,t  as  to  make  the 
motions  of  the  forces  continuous. 


A  piece  of  brass  is  turned  in  a  conical  form, 
and  a  round  hole  turned  out  of  the  bottom 
for  the  top  of  the  magnet  to  enter  the  eighth 
of  an  inch  where  it  is  soldered.  A  screw 
hole  is  then  made  on  the  top  of  the  cone, 
and  a  piece  of  watch  spring  fastened  on  to 
it  with  a  screw  as  seen  in  the  figure.  A 
piece  of  iron  is  turned  in  a  conical  form,  and 
a  hole  drilled  into  the  top  of  it,  and  fastened 
with  a  screw  to  the  opposite  end  of  the 
spring  as  seen  in  the  figure.  A  hole  is 
first  drilled  through  the  middle  of  the  spring 
and  a  silver  plate  of  a  fourth  of  an  inch 
square,  placed  on  the  top  of  the  spring,  and 
riveted  to  it,  for  the  brass  screw,  in  the  cap 
of  brass  that  crosses  the  spring,  to  rest  upon 
The  brass  cap  is  soldered  on  to,  and  support- 
ed by,  two  strong  brass  pillars,  which  are 
secured  in  a  steady  position  by  brass  nuts 
screwed  on  to  the  bottom  of  the  pillars  under 
the  foundation  board.  The  end  of  the  cop- 
per wire  that  has  been  first  wound  around 
the  U  magnet,  is  then  soldered  to  the  brass 
nut  that  holds  the  magnet  in  its  place — the 
other  arrangements  of  the  copper  wires  being 
the  same  as  in  the  Savage  instruments — con- 
necting the  wire  which  conducts  the  force 
from  the  zinc  with  the  brass  pillar  on  the 
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same  side.  The  brass  screw  which  rests  on 
the  spring,  should  have  a  rounded  point,  and 
on  setting  the  machine  in  motion  should  be 
screwed  down  to  a  point  where  the  spring 
vibrates  in  the  most  steady  manner.  It 
makes  a  steady  and  not  unpleasant  humming 
sound,  with  variations  more  or  less  regular. 

The  only  difference  in  the  motions  of  the 
forces  from  these  machines  is  the  variations 
in  the  intensity  of  the  vibrating  instruments 
from  the  variations  in  the  motions  of  the 
forces  from  the  battery,  which  is  not  obser- 
ved in  the  rotary,  in  consepuence  of  the 
great  momentum  acquired  by  the  velocity  of 
its  armature.  These  variations  are  very 
frequent  and  often  very  great;  requiring 
great  caution  in  the  use  of  it,  especially  in 
magnetising  the  brain,  heart,  or  stomach. 

We  have  been  thus  particular  in  our  des- 
cription of  the  vibrating  machine,  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  those  who  have  the 
Savage  Rotary  Machines  to  change  them  into 
this  form  if  they  should  choose  to  do  so, 
when  it  should  become  necessaryto  make  the 
repairs  we  have  mentioned,  as  the  change 
can  be  easily  made  by  any  goldsmith,  and 
with  a  trifling  expense,  as  they  have  the 
magnet  and  brass  cap,  &c,  for  the  purpose. 

The  power  of  these  instruments  is  fully 
equal  to  that  of  the  Rotary  instruments,  and 
they  are  made  of  the  same  sizes.  They  have 
both  more  power,  and  are  much  more  portable 
than  any  others  made  in  this  country. 

We  shall  continue  to  forward  these  ma- 
chines to  any  part  of  the  Union,  the  Cana- 
das  or  the  West  Indies,  according  to  order, 
at  the  low  prices  of  15,  18  and  20  dollars, 
according  to  the  size  and  style  in  which  they 
are  finished  ;  the  vibrating  being  from  15 
to  18,  and  the  rotary  from  15  to  20  dollars, 
including  the  buttons  and  manual  for  mag- 
netising. Besides  the  improvement  in  the 
instruments,  we  have  directed  our  attention 
to  improvements  in  the  batteries  connected 
with  them,  but  they  have  not  resulted  in  any 
practical  importance.  The  size  of  the  bat- 
teries can  be  much  reduced,  but  it  involves 
the  necessity  of  the  use  of  strong  acids,  as 
the  sulphuric  and  nitric,  the  fumes  of  which 
are  always  annoying,  and  even  dangerous. 
There  are  besides  other  obvious  objections  to 


their  general  use,such  as  the  danger  in  carry- 
ing these  acids  every  day  from  place  to  place, 
which  is  entirely  obviated  by  the  use  of  the 
sulphate  of  copper  in  the  common  batteries. 

Effects  of  the  Rotary  Magnetic  Machine. 

In  our  notice  of  the  effects  of  the  rotary 
magnetic  machine  in  the  last  number  of  this 
Journal,  we  mentioned  a  severe  case  of  bil- 
ious fever,  in  which  we  reduced  the  pain  in 
the  head,  back,  stomach,  intestines,  and  the 
paroxysms  of  fever,  with  the  machine,  in 
the  most  prompt  manner,  and  we  have  been 
much  pleased  to  learn  from  physicians  of  this 
city,  and  from  the  country  that  they  have 
uniformly  obtained  the  same  and  very  similar 
results  from  the  action  of  the  machine  in 
the  same  disease. 

There  is  now,  as  we  have  before  suggested 
very  little  doubt  that  the  machine  will 
reduce  yellow  fever  in  the  same  prompt  man- 
ner, for  although  the  globules  of  the  blood 
are  found  to  be  more  or  less  broken  down  in 
this  disease,  or  demagnetised,  there  is  now 
no  doubt  that  the  machine,  besides  restoring 
lost  motion  in  the  membranes,  magnetises 
the  blood  in  the  strongest  manner,  as  well  as 
every  other  part  of  the  system.  We  besides 
suggested  in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
numbers  of  this  Journal,  the  probability  of 
the  great  importance  of  these  machines  in 
the  treatment  of  tubercular  consumption,  and 
the  results  of  a  year's  trial,  of  the  instru- 
ments, in  a  great  number  of  cases,  has  shown 
that  we  were  not  mistaken  in  the  signs 
upon  which  these  suggestions  were  founded  ; 
for  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  cases 
of  both  sexes,  and  in  every  stage  of  the  dis- 
ease, have  been  magnetised  in  our  rooms 
during  this  period,  and  of  this  number  nine 
only  have  died,  and  of  the  few  of  the  above 
number  we  are  now  magnetising  not  more 
lhan  two  will  be  lost.  These  results  are 
so  extraordinary  as  hardly  to  admit  of  belief 
among  those  who  know  little  or  nothing  of 
the  effects  of  these  machines.  They  will 
very  naturally  suspect  that  there  must  be 
some  mistake  in  regard  to  the  diagnosis  or 
genuineness  of  the  cases ;  yet  there  is  no- 
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thing  more  certain,  than  that  they  were  alJ 
true  cases  of  tubercular  consumption ;  for 
the  manner  of  our  diagnosis  does  not  admit 
of  a  mistake  in  any  case.  There  was  not 
among  these  a  solitary  case  of  chronic  bron- 
chitis ;  for  we  distinguish  these  cases  with 
the  same  certainty  we  do  the  above  cases, 
and  reduce  them  with  the  aid  of  the  ma- 
chines in  about  the  same  proportion  to  the 
number  of  cases.  Other  physicians  of  this 
city  have  obtained  with  the  instruments  simi- 
lar results  in  such  cases. 

The  reader,  we  hope,  is  now  prepared  for 
what  has  appeared  to  us  more  extraordinary 
results  from  the  action  of  these  machines, 
one  of  which  at  least  we  are  sure  we  could 
not  have  believed  without  ocular  demonstra- 
tion, and  thai  is  a  case  of  luxation  inwards 
of  the  right  hip  joint,  set  on  the  third  trial 
by  the  action  of  the  machine  alone.  The  hip 
had  been  out  of  joint  three  or  four  years,  and 
the  leg  fully  an  inch  and  a  half  shorter  than 
that  on  the  opposite  side. 

In  this  case  the  positive  button  of  one  of 
our  largest  machines  was  placed  in  the  groin 
while  the  negative  one  was  moved  over  and 
around  the  hip  or  gluteal  muscles,  when  the 
head  of  the  femor  went  into  its  place  with 
a  loud  snapping  sound.  Such  is  the  power 
and  such  are  Jhe  astonishing  effects  of  the 
machine. 

Among  other  interesting  effects  of  the  ma- 
chines not  before  noticed  in  this  work,  is  the 
case  of  two  large  carbuncles  over  the  right 
side  of  the  lumber  vertebrae  of  a  gentleman 
aged  70  years,  which  were  reduced  by  the 
usual  means  with  the  aid  of  the  action  of 
the  machine.  The  age  and  feeble  state  of 
the  patient's  health,  with  the  laige  and  ex- 
tensive swelling  around  the  carbuncles  indi- 
cated a  fatal  case.  The  swelling,  with  the 
livid  and  scarlet  color  of  the  skin  was,  how- 
ever, reduced  in  the  most  marked  manner  by 
every  application  of  the  instrument,  and  the 
disease  subdued  in  a  few  days. 

Bed-sores,  gleets,  gonorrhoeas,  and  chan- 
cres are  now  also  subdued  with  great  facility 
by  physicians  of  this  city  with  the  action  of 
the  machine. 


MAGNETIC  SURVEY. 

In  the  Montreal  Herald  we  find  the  follow- 
ing interesting  letter  on  a  recent  magnetic 
survey  : 

"  As  a  brief  notice  of  the  route  pursued 
by  Lieut.  Lefroy,  in  his  late  scientific  exhibi- 
tion to  the  far  North  West,  together  with  one 
or  two  novel  facts,  brought  to  light  by  him 
while  engaged  in   that  quarter,  may  not  be 
uninteresting  to  some  of  your  readers,  I  shall 
make  no  apology  for  requesting  the  favor  of 
you  to  give  the  following  outline  of  them  a 
place  iu  your  valuable  columns.     But,  be- 
fore proceeding  farther,  it  may  not  be  unne- 
cessary to  premise,  that  the  Royal   Society 
having  determined  on  making  a  number  of 
magnetic  observations,  in  various  parts  of  the 
globe,  selected  Mr.  Lefroy  for  that  service, 
as  he  had  already  proved  himself  eminently 
qualified  for  it,  by  discharging  so  success- 
fully the  duties  which  devolved  upon  him  on 
a  similar  mission  to  St.  Helena,  where  an 
observatory,  of    which   he   was  placed  in 
charge,  was  established  for  the 'like  scientific, 
purpose.     Lieut.  Lefroy,  with  his  assistant, 
left  Montreal,  on  the  1st  of  May,  1843,  and 
followed  the  usual  canoe  route  to  the  interi- 
or, in  the  prosecution  of  the  objects  of  his 
mission,  he  visited  York  Factory  in  Hudson's 
Bay,  Norway  House,  Red  River  Settlement, 
Cumberland  House,  Isle  a  la  Crosse,  the 
great  Methey  Portage,  so  graphically  des- 
cribed both  by  Sir  John  Franklin  and  Sir 
George  Beck,  and  reached  Lake  Athabasca 
in   the   following   September.     Having   re- 
mained at  the  latter  station  for  the  space  of 
five  months,  he  sat  out  on  the  ice  for  Mack- 
enzie's River,  on  which  he  travelled  to  the 
verge  of  the  Arctic  Circle.      Retracing  his 
steps  to   Lake  Athabasca,  he  descende  1  the 
Peace  River  to  Dunvegan,  whence  he  crossed 
overland  to  Edmonton  on  the  Saskutchewan* 
which  river  he  descended,  and  traversed  the 
north  west  end  of  Lake  Winnepeg  to  Nor- 
way House,  where  he  arrived  in  the  early 
part  of  September  last.     The  necessary  ar- 
rangement for  his  journey  to  Canada  being 
completed,  he  embarked  at  this  place  in  a 
canoe  manned  by  six  men,  and  after  a  tedious 
and  boisterous  passage   in   his   frail   bark,, 
reached  Penetanguishene  on  the  14th  of  last 
month,   having  been   absent  about   twenty 
months,  and  having  thus  completed  a  chain 
of  magnetical  observations,  which  includes 
many  miles  of  countiy,  and  which  will  add 
msterially  to  our  knowledge  of  a  very  im- 
portant and  interesting  branch  of  the  Physique 
du  Globe.     Conformably  to  his  instructions, 
Mr.  Lefroy  devoted  a  portion  of  every  day 
to  magnetical  observations,  having  for  their 
object  to  ascertain  upon  a  great  number  o^ 
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determinate  stations,  the  physical  facts  as  to 
the  present  distribution  of  the  earth's  mag- 
netism over  this  portion  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face, and  more  particularly,  the  region  of  the 
greatest  magnetic  energy  or  intensity  ;  since 
it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  this  region,  the  pole 
or  focus  of  greatest  attraction,  is  far  from 
coinciding  with  the  pole  of  vertical  dip,  dis- 
covered in  1831,  by  Commander  (now  Sir 
James)  Ross  ;  and  appears,  we  understand, 
to  exist  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Lake  of  the  Woods.  The  winter  of  1 843 
and  1844  was  comparatively  mild,  the  severe 
cold  weather  lasting  but  a  short  period  ;  its 
lowest  degree  at  Lake  Athabasca  was  46  de- 
grees below  Zero;  Fahrenheit.  Here  a  small 
observatory  was  erected,  and  many  curious 
and  interesting  facts,  relative  to  the  influence 
of  the  aurora  upon  magnetic  needles  were 
displayed,  and  these  observations  we  are 
informed,  throw  light  upon  that  beattiful  and 
little  understood  phenomenon,  and  its  close 
connection  with  the  ageney  which  produces 
the  effect  of  terrestial  magnetism. — N.  Y. 
Herald,  Dec.  16. 


Mr.  Sunderland. 

The  experiments  performed  by  this  gentle- 
man at  his  last  two  lectures  in  this  city,  were 
50  very  extraordinary,  so  every  way  unlike 
any  thing  we  ever  heard  of  before,  and  so 
very  like  the  tales  of  the  fairies,  or  the  won- 
ders of  the  Arabian  Nights,  that  we  frankly 
confess  our  inability  to  believe  what  we  saw 
with  our  own  eyes,  but  for  our  knowledge 
of  the  lecturer,  and  those  of  our  citizens 
upon  whom  the  experiments  were  per- 
formed. 

Mr.  Sunderland  had,  previously,  informed 
his  audience,  that,  on  Friday  evening  he 
would  give  a  novel  exhibition  of  that  power 
which  he  denominates  Pathetism,by  causing 
&  number  of  the  audience  to  fall  into  a  sfate 
of  somnambulism,  before  he,  Mr.  S.  came 
into  the  Hall.  Accordingly,  the  place  was 
well  filled  with  an  anxious  multitude,  some 
time  before  half  past  six,  waiting  to  witness 
results  performed  on  the  human  mind  so 
strange  and  unaccountable.  And  sure  enough, 
some  considerable  time  before  Mr.  S.  came 
in,  one  after  another  was  seen  to  arise,  and 
slowly  approach  the  platform,  and  two  gen- 
tlemen and  one  lady  were  seated  upon  it, 
besides  a  number  of  other  cases,  of  persons 
in  whom  the  sleep  was  equally  profound, 
but  who  did  not  leave  their  seats  in  the  audi- 
ence till  some  minutes  after  Mr.  S.  had  ar- 
rived. 

On  Saturday  evening,  Mr.  S.  reversed 
somewhat  the  order  of  proceeding,  by  actu- 
ally inducing  some  eight  or  ten  cases  of  som- 


nambulism even  before  the  persons  on  whom 
the.  influence  was  exerted,  had  reached  the 
Hall !  The  lecturer  arrived  a  few  miuutes 
after  six,  and  took  his  seat  on  the  platform  as 
usual ;  and  such  was  the  great  desire  of  the 
large  audience  who  had  assembled  to  witness 
the  approach  of  the  sleep-walkers,  that  con- 
siderable commotion  ensued.  At  about  half- 
past  six,  a  young  lady  was  seen  entering  the 
Hall  with  her  eyes  fast  c^sed,  the  hands  ex- 
tended;  and  with  a  slow  and  somewhat  un- 
natural step,  she  approached  the  place  where 
Mr.  S.  was  standing,  and  was  seated  upon 
the  platform.  Next  came  a  gentleman,  Mr. 
R.,  and  then  another,  Mr.  D.,  with  the  eyes 
closed,  somewhat  awkwxardly  making  their 
way  up  the  aisle  to  the  lecturer,  who  seated 
them  upon  the  platform.  Soon  after,  there 
came  two  more  ladies,  until  there  were  eight 
seated  upon  the  rostrum,  with  as  many 
more  asleep,  promiscuously  seated  in  the 
audience. 

After  the  statement  of  a  few  facts,  show- 
ing the  utter  falsity  of  the  old  theories  known 
under  the  terms  ol  "  Mesmerism,"  or  "  Neu- 
rology," and,  proving  that  these  results  were 
not  produced  by  any  fluid  magnetic  or  ner- 
vous, he  proceeded  to  the  developement  of  a 
series  of  most  curious  and  extraordinary 
phenomena.  The  patients  were  first  thrown 
into  a  state  of  ecstacy,  and  with  their  hands 
clasped  and  elevated  as  in  a  state  of  devotion, 
they  manifested  in  their  countenances  and 
conversation,  a  state  of  mental  tranquility 
almost  superhuman.  While  in  this  state, 
Mr.  Sunderland  drew  from  them  some  pieces 
of  music  which  were  most  beautifully  per- 
formed. Next  they  were  transferred  into 
wrhat  they  conceived  to  be  enravishing  fields 
of  fruit  and  flowers,  and  now  commenced  a 
most  diverting  scene,  for  each  patient  made 
motions  as  if  actually  gathering  flowers, 
grapes  from  vines,  and  peaches  from  the 
trees,  which  they  seemed  to  taste  and  eat 
with  the  greatest  imaginable  delight. 

"  Come,"  said  the  lecturer,  "  go  with  me 
in  another  direction,"  when,  in  a  few  mo- 
ments, they  began  to  describe  every  variety 
of  wild  animals.  Among  them  was  discov- 
ered an  elephant,  and  a  iide  on  his  back 
having  been  proposed,  they  went  through 
with  the  motions  of  mounting  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  expressions  of  fear,  the  agitation 
and  tossing  about  seemed  reality  to  the  life  ; 
till,  in  a  few  minutes,  as  if  the  huge  animal 
had  actually  stumbled  and  fallen,  and  the 
patients  were  thrown  upon  the  floor,  with 
cries  of  fear,  and  complaints  of  broken  bones 
which  it  took  the  operatoi  sometime  to  res- 
tore. 

Other  interesting  results  followed,  which 
were  highly  gratifying  to  the  audience,  espe- 
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cialJy  in  view  of  the  facts  referred  to  by  Mr. 
S.,  that  neither  of  these  patients  had  ever 
been  manipulated  in  the  usual  way,  the 
sleep  having  been  induced  for  the  first  time 
by  his  new  process  of  operating,  and  they 
had  never  been  operated  upon  together,  in 
that  manner  before.  And  what  was  still 
more  interesting  to  the  audience,  and  those 
who  wished  to  understand  the  practical  ben- 
efits of  Pathetism,  Mr.  S.  pointed  out  a  num- 
ber of  them  who  had  been  most  remarkably 
relieved  or  cured  of  some  nervous  or  chronic 
disease.  One,  a  Mr.  A  ,  had  been  cured  of 
St.  Vitus'  dance.  Mr  H.  had  been  cured  of 
nervous  sick-headache ;  and  a  third  was  a 
case  of  amaurasis.  The  lady  had  been  al- 
most blind,  and  utterly  unable  to  see,  or  r<  ad 
without  glasses;  but  since  she  first  attended 
these  lectures,  she  has  thrown  aside  her 
specs,  and  has  been  able  to  see  as  well  as 
ever  before  ;  and  the  lecturer  pleasantly  re- 
marked, that,  had  he  only  been  known, 
heretofore,  as  a  good  Catholic,  or  Mormon, 
cures  like  those  he  had  performed  in  these 
and  many  other  simitar  cases,  might  have 
passed  for  miracles,  and  entitled  him  to  a 
place  among  the  "  Saints"  of  the  Polish  Cal- 
ander,  or  made  him  the  successful  rival  of 
the  Mormon  Prophet.  %* 

Providence  Gazette. 

—Dec.  17. 


Pretended  Discoveries  in  Animal  Magnetism. 
Duly  impressed  with  the  deep  and  extend- 
ed interest  which  the  subject  of  Animal  Mag- 
netism has  created  in  the  public  mind,  and 
the  ardent  curiosity  and  attention  which 
every  new  fact  connected  with  it  is  sure  to 
command,  several  writers  have  flattered 
themselves  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  ad- 
vance a  claim,  however  shallow  and  assump- 
tive, to  some  peculiar  originality  in  the  sci- 
ence, in  order  to  become  distinguished  as 
immense  magnetical  philosophers.  Accord- 
ingly we  have  a  Dr.  James  Braid  of  Man- 
chester in  England,  discovering  that  Animal 
Magnetism  ought  no  longer  to  be  known 
under  that  name,  but  be  called  Hypnotism, 
or  Hypo-tism  ;  and  he  therefore  introduces 
new  terms  for  all  the  principles  and  proces- 
ses involved.  Thus  a  person  can  be  no 
more  magnetised,  but  must  be  hypnotised, 
&c,  and  he  then  favors  us  with  the  whole 
under  the  general  denomination  of  Neuryp- 
nology  !  This  philosopher's  production  ap- 
peared in  London  in  1843,  in  12mo. 


The  Rev.  La  Roy  Sunderland  discovered, 
in  this  country,  and  nearly  contemporane- 
ously with  Mr.  Braid,  that  Animal  Magnet- 
ism should  be  called  Pathetism,  because,  as 
he  supposes,  it  depends  altogether  upon 
sympathy.  The  word  sympathy,  however, 
not  being  fine  enough  for  such  a  discovery, 
and  as  it  might  induce  a  number  of  common 
people  to  inquire  into  the  causes  and  laws 
of  sympathy,  he  discards  it  for  the  word 
Pathetism,  which  of  course  stops  all  further 
investigation,  and  leaves  every  body  perfect- 
ly satisfied.  He  consequently  uses  the  word 
Pathetising  for  Magnetising,  &c,  and  his 
work  was  published  in  New  York  in  1843, 
in  12mo. 

Next,  and  quite  recently,  we  have  Pro- 
fessor J.  Stanley  Grimes,  coming  out  in  a 
volume  of  350  pages,  to  show  that  Animal 
Magnetism  should  be  re-baptized,  and  ever 
known  hereafter,  under  the  name  of  Ethero- 
logy,  Etherium,  or  Etheropathy,  but  which 
of  these  three  terms  he  decidedly  prefers  he 
leaves  rather  dubious,  so  much  so  indeed, 
that  it  would  not  surprise  us  to  see  some 
other  new  philosopher  reject  them  altogether 
for  one  of  his  own  invention  or  sponsorship. 
Prof.  Grimes's  Etherology  has  been  publish- 
ed in  this  city  within  a  few  weeks,  and  bears 
the  confidently  anticipatory  date  of  1845. 

Of  the  character  and  capacity  of  this 
work  as  a  philosophical  treatise,  a  pretty  ad- 
equate idea  may  be  formed  from  the  follow- 
ing brief  specimen  which  constitutes  the  au- 
thor's first  grand  postulate,  and  to  which  he 
is  so  much  attached  that  he  copies  it  on  his 
title-page  : 

"  All  the  known  phenomena  of  the  Uni- 
verse may  be  referred  to  three  general  prin- 
ciples, viz :  matter,  motion,  and  conscious- 
ness. Everything  that  we  know  is  a  modifi- 
cation of  one  or  all  of  these  three." 

Previous  philosophers  had  held  the  doc- 
trine that  motion  (for  instance)  was  an  effect 
of  forces,  instead  of  being  a  primary  princi- 
ple, and  that  the  forms  and  modifications  of 
matter  were  results  of  the  motion  thus  pro- 
duced.    But  n'importe. 

The  only  other  highly  original  feature  of 
this  production  that  particularly  strikes  us 
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is  to  be  found  under  the  title  of  "Credensive- 
ness"  a  new  term,  we  presume,  for  the  old 
phrenological  organ  of  marvellousnes.  In 
connection  with  this  new  piece  of  nomen- 
clature, the  author  expatiates  with  no  little 
complacency  upon  the  extraordinary  efficacy 
of  assertion,  as  a  branch  of  Animal  Mag- 
netism— we  beg  his  pardon — Etherology; 
and  his  whole  work  may  be  adopted  as  an 
evidence  of  his  unbounded  confidence  in  this 
potent  agency.  In  fact,  he  wields  it  like  the 
rod  of  Aaron  through  his  whole  controversy 
with  other  magicians,  and  causes  it  to  swal- 
low up  the  whole  of  theirs  with  the  utmost 
facility.  With  this  weapon  only  he  defeats 
Buchanan,  Caldwell,  Braid,  Sunderland, 
Fowler,  Elliotson,  and  all  others  while  he  re 
mains  invincible. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  each  and  all  of 
these  writers  upon  Animal  Magnetism  whom 
we  have  here  mentioned  have  many  merits, 
both  as  writers  and  investigators,  and  are 
entitled  to  the  regard  of  all  lovers  of  science 
for  the  zeal  and  dilligence  with  which  they 
have  pursued  their  labors.  We  merely  pro- 
test against  their  childish  exploits  in  setting 
up  ideal  distinctions  where  there  are  no  real 
differences,  as  if  they  felt  that  this  was  the 
only  way  of  becoming  distinguished  above 
other  men  from  whom  they  do  not  otherwise 
differ. 


Colon  Strangulated  by  the  Meso-colon. 


By  Gilman  Davis,  M-  D.,  Portland,  Me. 


Communicated  for  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal. 

On  the  13th  Oct.  1843,  was  called  to  An- 
son Robinson,  Esq.  set.  26 ,  merchant.  I 
found  him  complaining  of  violent  pain,  not 
constant,  but  paroxysmal,  and  referred  to 
the  epigastrium.  There  was  no  tenderness 
on  pressure  over  any  portion  of  the  abdo- 
minal surface,  no  thirst,  and  the  pulse  not 
accelerated  ;  the  bowels  constipated,  and  had 
been  so  for  some  time.  The  most  remark- 
able symptom  was  a  tonic  rigidity  of  the 
abdominal  muscles.  On  applying  the  hand 
to  the  abdomen,  the  muscles  were  felt  to  be 
literally  as  firm  as  board,  in  a  perfect  tonic 
spasm,  and  yielding  to  no  pressure.  Co- 
locynth,  calomel  hyoscyamus  were  given 
internally,  conjoined  with  morphia  and  re- 


peated injections.  After  three  days  the 
symptoms  yielded,  but  there  was  pain,  and 
rigidity  of  the  recti  and  other  muscles  re- 
maining for  several  days.  The  relief  began 
a*  soon  as  an  evacuation  from  the  bowels 
was  produced. 

On  the  evening  of  the  5th  of  May,  1844, 
I  was  again  called  to  see  Mr.  Robinson. — 
He  had  enjoyed  moderate  health  in  the  in- 
terval since  I  had  last  attended  him,  but  had 
been  troubled  by  constipated  bowels.  Du- 
ring the  latter  part  of  the  time,  he  was  ob- 
served to  place  his  hand  frequently  during 
the  day,  on  the  hypogastrium,  as  if  in  pain, 
and  -during  the  last  week  had  repeatedly 
said  to  a  member  of  the  family,  that  he 
could  obtain  no  evacuation  from  his  bowels. 
There  was  a  very  small  discharge,  however, 
two  days  previous  to  my  visit.  I  found 
him  complaining  of  great  pain,  as  in  the 
previous  attack,  but  with  much  less  of  the 
muscular  rigidity;  the  pain,  as  before, 
coming  on  in  paroxysms.  There  was  now 
superadded  to  the  previous  symptoms,  con- 
stant vomiting,  the  smallest  quantity  of  food 
being  instantly  rejected,  and  the  effort  of 
vomiting  increasing  the  pain.  There  was 
no  thirst,  no  pain  caused  by  the  firmest 
pressure  on  the  epigastrium  or  other  parts  of 
the  abdomen,  and  the  pulse  not  perceptibly 
accelerated.  His  pain  he  referred  to  the  epi- 
gastrium, placing  his  hand  directly  below 
the  sternum,  and  repeatedly  said  there  "was 
a  stoppage  there,"  and  that  "he  should  feel 
better  if  he  could  only  have  an  evacuation 
from  his  bowels."  There  was  no  appear- 
ance of  hernia.  There  was  a  remarkable 
restlessness  and  nervous  agitation,  as  much 
as  I  ever  before  saw. 

The  same  medicines  were  given  as  before 
— calomel,  colocynth,  hyoscyamus,  morphia, 
and  injections.  Between  11  and  12  o'clock 
that  night,  there  was  a  slight  alvine  evacua- 
tion, but  it  afforded  no  relief.  Hot  fomenta- 
tions with  hops  enclosed  in  flannel  bags 
were  kept  constantly  applied.  The  morphia 
afforded  slight  temporary  relief.  There  was 
no  vomiting  of  fseculent  matter  at  any  time. 

He  remained  in  this  state  Monday  and 
Tuesday,  during  which  I  visited  him  four 
times  a  day.  On  Tuesday  night,  at  11 
o'clock,  I  visited  him,  and  the  symptoms 
had  not  changed  ;  still  no  tenderness  and  no 
apparent  acceleration  of  the  pulse,  though  I 
examined  carefully  and  often,  and  with  sur- 
prise. It  was  evident  there  was  some  inter- 
nal strangulation,  and  that  it  must  end 
fatally.  On  Wednesday,  at  my  morning 
visit,  I  found  a  great  change — a  Hippocratic 
face,  the  pain  much  less,  and  the  pulse  be- 
tweeu  130  and  140,  and  so  feeble  as  to  yield 
to  the  slightest  pressure.      He  was   also 
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thirsty  now,  but  the  smallest  quantity  of 
fluid  was  rejected  generally,  though  he  had 
swallowed  and  retained  a  very  little  broth. 
There  was  extreme  restlessness  and  jacita- 
tion,  the  patient  going  repeatedly  from  one 
room  and  one  bed  to  another. 

He  remained  in  this  state  till  evening :  the 
extremities  then  became  cold,  but  he  linger- 
ed till  the  next  day  (Thursday)  and  died  at 
12  o'clock,  noon.  For  hours  before  death 
the  limbs  were  icy  cold,  and  no  pulse,  and 
the  most  incessant  restlessness,  the  poor 
sufferer  rising  up  in  bed  with  a  look  of  inde- 
scribable anguish,  and  then  falling  back 
faint  and  apparently  dying.  I  remained 
with  him  from  Wednesday  noon  through 
the  night,  and  until  his  death,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  an  hour  and  a  half  on  Thursday, 
when  I  was  obliged  to  leave  him. 

On  the  following  morning  I  opened  the 
body.  The  stomach  was  empty,  with  con- 
siderable ecchymosis ;  the  gall-bladder  fully 
distended  with  dark  bile ;  the  intestines  filled 
with  gas,  and  a  little  fluid  foecal  matter.  In 
the  hypogastrium  appeared  a  large  knuckle 
of  intestine,  of  a  deep  port- wine  color.  I 
removed  the  whole  with  great  care,  and 
found  this  knuckle  to  be  composed  of  thir- 
teen inches  of  the  colon,  strangulated  in  an 
aperture  of  the  meso-colon,  the  aperture  be- 
ing about  the  size  of  an  American  quarter 
of  a  dollar.  From  the  strangulated  part  of 
the  colon  to  its  termination  in  the  anus,  it 
measured  four  feet,  I  need  not  add  that  the 
portion  included  in  the  aperture  was  in  a 
complete  state  of  mortification.  The  aper- 
ture was  round  and  with  even"  edges,  with 
no  appearance  that  could  lead  to  any  rea- 
sonable conjecture  as  to  its  formation ;  nor 
could  I  learn  that  the  patient  had  ever  had 
any  severe  fall  or  blow  upon  the  abdomen. 

I  know  of  no  similar  case.  In  the  two 
cases  recorded  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper  of  me- 
senteric and  meso-colic  hernia,  in  the  last 
edition  of  his  work  on  Hernia,  the  bowel 
was  contained  in  a  sac  formed  by  the  intes- 
tine protruding  itself  through  one  layer  of 
the  peritoneum  forming  the  mesentery,  sep- 
arating the  two  layers,  and  remaining  enclo- 
sed between  them.  In  this  case  the  aperture 
was  through  the  entire  thickness  of  the  me- 
so-colon, and  through  this  thirteen  inches  of 
the  colon  had  passed  and  become  strangula- 
ted. 

Organ  of  Calculation. 

Vermont  has  furnished  two  or  three  boys, 
within  the  last  twenty  five  years,  whose 
sagacity  for  arithmetical  pursuits  was  of  an 
extraordinary  character.  The  autobiography 
01  the  far-famed  Zera  Colburn  is  familiar  to 
the  public.     After  having  positively  aston- 


ished the  mathematicians,  both  here  and  in 
Europe,  with  the  rapidity,  accuracy  and 
mystery  with  which  he  conducted  the  most 
elaborate  arithmeticial  calculations,  all  at 
once,  equally  to  the  surprise  of  himself  as 
well  as  every  body  else,  he  actually  lost  the 
faculty  of  doing  wonders  in  figures.  No 
effort  on  his  part  was  successful  in  recover- 
ing a  power  that  made  his  name  ring  over 
the  world  as  an  eighth  wonder. 

Another  calculating  boy,  by  the  name  of 
Safford,  now  only  eight  years  of  age,  says 
the  Vermont  Journal,  has  been  discovered 
in  Vermont,  who  will  give  the  product  of 
four  figures  by  four,  performing  the  opera- 
tion mentally  nearly  as  quick  as  one  can  do 
it  with  pen  and  paper.  He  has  also  multi- 
plied five  places  of  figures  by  five,  which 
was  the  extent  of  Zera  Colburn's  power  in 
his  best  days.  He  will  extract  the  square 
and  cube  roots  of  numbers  extending  to 
nine  or  ten  places,  performing  the  operation 
quite  rapidly  in  his  head.  The  division  of 
numbers  into  their  factors  is  a  favorite 
amusement  with  him.  Give  him  the  age  of 
a  person,  and  he  will  give  the  number  of 
seconds  correctly. 

How  can  the  doctrines  of  the  phrenolo- 
gist be  called  in  question,  with  such  sustain- 
ing proofs  of  their  truth,  as  are  presented  in 
this  and  many  other  analogous  cases? — 
Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 


Value  of  Homoeopathic  Practice. 

In  the  Circuit  Court  of  this  city  Dr.  F. 
Vanderberg  brought  an  action  against  T.  E. 
Beckman,  to  recover  $427  for  two  profes- 
sional visits  from  New-York  to  Hudson, 
and  nine  visits  from  Rhinebeck  to  Hudson, 
to  attend  Miss  Elizabeth  Beckman,  ill  with 
consumption,  who  died  in  Dec,  1842.  "Dr. 
V.'s  treatment  was  of  the  homoeopathic  de- 
scription, and  it  is  contended,  in  defence  to 
the  charge,  that  such  is  a  species  of  quack- 
ery, and  unskilful:  also  that  the  charge  is 
too  high.  In  relation  to  the  homoeopathic 
treatment,  several  eminent  physicians,  viz  : 
Drs.  Buel,  Frasy,  Manly,  Stevens,  Green- 
ough,  Cheesman  and  Beck,  declared  their 
belief  that  the  system  is  a  species  of  quack- 
ery. One  of  the  gentlemen  said  it  was  an 
attempt  to  cure  one  disease  by  creating  an- 
other of  the  same  kind.  Dr.  Manly  said  his 
opinion  of  it  could  be  stated  in  a  few  words. 
It  is  delusion  on  the  part  of  the  public  and 
knavery  on  the  part  of  the  practitioner. — 
These  gentlemen  stated  that  they  had  not 
examined  the  theory,  as  they  thought  it  too 
absurd  to  give  it  attention.  On  the  other 
hand,  Drs.  Cooke,  McVickar,  Curtis  and 
Peck,  stated  that  they  had  fully  examined  the 
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theory,  and  were  decidedly  in  its  favor.  Its 
principle  is  to  treat  '  like  with  like.'  That 
is,  to  administer  heat  for  a  fever,  &c.  while 
the  allopathic,  or  old  system,  was  the  re- 
verse. It  was  shown  that  the  young  lady 
whom  Dr.  V.  was  called  upon  to  attend  was 
seized  with  a  vomiting  of  blood.  Dr. 
Cooke  was  her  physician,  and  the  services 
of  Dr.  V.  were  requested  by  her  father, 
knowing  that  his  mode  of  treatment  was  on 
the  principle  of  homoeopathy.  She  was 
taken  afterwards  with  a  second  attack  of 
vomiting  blood,  and  Dr.  V.  again  sent  for, 
though  he  stated  to  her  father  from  the  first, 
it  is  said,  that  he  could  do  her  no  good.  It 
was  remarked  by  the  physician  who  gave 
testimony,  that  consumption,  when  once 
seated,  can  never  be  cured,  although  life  may 
be  prolonged  by  care  and  medicine.  It  was 
shown  that  Dr.  V's  practice,  under  the  old 
system,  was  large." 

The  court  charged  that  Dr.  V.  having 
shown  himself  a  regularly  licensed  physi- 
cian, he  is  entitled  to  pay  for  his  services, 
unless  it  can  be  shown  by  defendant  that  he 
exhibited  ignorance  or  want  of  skill.  On 
that  point,  and  also  as  to  the  compensation 
asked  for,  the  Jury  must  decide  from  the 
evidence.     Verdict  for  plaintiff,  $325. 


Decomposition  of  Tincture  of  Opium  by 
Ammonia. 

It  is  of  great  importance  for  prescribers 
to  remember  that  the  addition  of  ammonia 
either  as  carbonate  or  spiritus  ammon. 
aromaticus,  to  mixtures  containing  tincture 
of  opium  or  any  salt  of  morphia,  will  after 
some  time,  say  twenty-four  hours,  precipi- 
tate the  morphia  in  a  crystalline  form ;  so 
that  if  a  mixture  is  made  a  day  or  two  be- 
fore it  is  taken,  the  patient  may  get  several 
doses  of  morphia  concentrated  in  the  last 
portion  left  in  the  bottle,  and  fatal  conse- 
quences may  be  produced.  The  presence  of 
alcohol  will  prevent  the  precipitation. — 
Chemical  Gazette. 


Medical    Miscellany. 

There  was  some  alarm  in  regard  to  the 
appearance  of  small-pox,  lately,  both  at  Han- 
over N.  H.,and  near  New  Preston,  Conn. — 
The  Visiting  Physician  of  the  Michigan 
Penitentiary,  located  at  Jackson,  receives  of 
the  State  seventy-five  cents  for  each  visit, 
and  one  dollar  when  he  prescribes  for  two 
patients.  Yellow  fever  was  raging  fearful- 
ly, at  the  last  accounts,  at  Metamoras,  Texas. 

The  American  Consul  and  many  others 
had  died  with  it.  From  fifteen  to  twenty 
cases  of  small-pox  recently  occurred  among 
the  paupers  in  the  Almshouse  in  Saratoga 
Co,  N.  Y.     Two  of  them  only  proved  fatal. 


J.  J.  Paulding,  M.  D.  will  sail  from  Boston 
soon,  destined  for  the  foreign  missionary 
service  in  Asia.  There  are  sixty  students 
at  the  Botanico-medical  Institution,  at  Cin- 
cinati.  Dr.  Hill,  of  the  chair  of  Anatomy, 
is  represented  to  be  an  admirable  instructer. 
A  pamphlet  has  appeared  in  that  city,  upon 
human  magnetism,  by  Henry  F.  Smith. — 
There  is  a  class  of  ninety  students  now  at- 
tending lectures  at  Dartmouth  College.  The 
school  is  well  sustained.  At  Willoughby 
University,  there  are  now  attending  the 
medical  lectures,  120  students.  The  insti- 
tution is  very  prosperous,  and  the  faculty,  to 
a  man,  are  exerting  themselves  to  educate 
their  classes  in  the  best  manner.  There  are 
nearly  nine  hundred  students  attending  lec- 
tures at  the  two  medical  schools  in  Phila- 
delphia.— Boston  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal. 

There  are  about  500  students,  attending 

the  Medical  Schools  in  New  York. — Ed. 


The  Local  Pathology  of  Neuralgia 
Has  been  explained  by  Dr.  Black  upon  ana- 
tomical principles.  He  very  justly  observes 
that  the  nerves,  which  are  usually  the  seat 
of  neuralgic  pains,  are  those  which  take 
their  exit  from  the  interior  of  the  body 
through  canals  in  bone  or  unyielding  tendi- 
nous structure.  He  adds  to  this,  the  anato- 
mical fact,  that  each  nervous  twig  is  accom- 
panied by  a  branch  of  an  artery  and  a  vein. 
It  may  easily,  therefore,  be  conceived  that 
those  nerves,  whiclj  are  contained  in  rigid 
canals,  must  be  subjected  to  injurious  pres- 
sure whenever  their  accompanying  vessels 
are  unusually  distended  with  blood.  Upon 
this  pressure,  according  to  Dr.  Wallis,  de- 
pends the  neuralgic  paroxysm.  The  expla- 
nation is  ingenious,  and  is,  I  think,  borne 
out  by  the  consideration  both  of  the  exci- 
ting causes  and  the  effects  of  treatment. — 
Dr.  Ranking  in  Provencial  Journal. 

Motion  along  the  nerves  ceases  in   such 

cases,  and  violent  pain  is  the  consequence, 
as  in  cases  of  pleurisy,  and  as  the  pain 
ceases  instantaneously  on  the  application  of 
the  forces  from  the  Rotary  Magnetic  Ma- 
chine, there  can  be  no  doubt  but  it  is  the 
consequence  of  restoring  lost  motion. — Ed. 


The     Symptoms    of   Abscess    of  the   Prostate 
Gland.     Diagnosis  from  Gonorrhoea. 

The  following  remarks  by  Professor  Col- 
les,  deserve  to  be  remembered  : 

"  Abscess  of  the  prostate  often  begins 
with  symptoms  closely  resembling  gonorrhoea 
inflammatory  fever,  more  or  less  well-marked 
usually  precedes  both,  there  is  the  same  heat 
and  pain  in  making  water;  and  the  pain  in 
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micturition  is  often  referred  to  the  same  spot 
in  both;  there  is  a  discharge  from  the  ure- 
thra scarcely  purulent  perhaps  at  first,  but 
soon  becoming  so  :  but  while,  in  clap,  the 
discharge  increases  with  an  uniform  pro- 
gression, in  the  prostatic  disease  it  will  often 
be  observed  to  be  very  trifling  suppose  to- 
day, profuse  to-morrow,  again  diminished 
considerably  on  the  next,  and  so  on ;  even 
this,  however,  is  not  so  constant  as  to  be  re- 
lied on  for  a  distinguishing  mark  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  case.  There  will  be  often  felt 
a  pain  or  uneasiness  in  the  region  of  the 
gland,  increased  during  the  passage  of  hard- 
ened stools,  irritability  of  the  bladder,  or  re- 
tention of  urine." — Medical  Press. 


THE  CURABILITY  OF  HYDROPHOBIA. 

Mr.  Hawkins  makes  the  following  re- 
marks in  a  very  interesting  lecture  on  Ihe 
subject  of  hydrophobia.  We  fear  that  those 
anticipations  are  very  far  from  being  realised. 

"  At  the  same  time  that  a  cure  of  hydro- 
phobia is  possible  is  rendered  not  unlikely 
by  the  fact  that  rabies  is  sometimes  cured,  or 
recovered  from,  in  dogs,  of  which  there  seems 
no  doubt,  from  the  experience  of  Mr  Youatt 
and  others  who  have  attended  to  the  subject 
— so,  also,  it  is,  perhaps,  sometimes  in  the 
human  subject;  at  least  more  than  one  in- 
stance has  been  recorded  in  which  several 
persons  at  once,  in  the  same  family  or  neigh- 
bourhood, have  been  bitten  by  the  same  ani- 
mal, of  whom  one  has  died,  and  of  the  others 
some  one  or  more  have  suffered  from  an  in- 
disposition. This  indisposition  may  have 
been  essentially  hydrophobia,  though  with- 
out coming  to  its  usual  stage.  At  any  rate, 
I  am  convinced  that  in  such  a  line  of  inves- 
tigation alone  is  any  cure  to  be  anticipated. — 
Medical  Gazette. 


On  the  Efficacy  of  Large  Doses  of  Calomel  in 
Typhus. 

By  J.  Burgess,  Esq.,  M.R.C.S. 

If  you  think  proper  to  insert  the  inclosed 
communication,  which  appeared  in  a  provin- 
cial journal  in  1842,  it  will  show  that  the  use 
of  calomel  in  typhus,  proclaimed  as  a  new 
opinion  in  a  contemporary  periodical,  which 
came  accidentally  under  my  notice,  has  been 
anticipated  by  me,  as  therein  recorded,  and 
practised  in  the  manner  described,  with  the 
most  unfailing  success  more  than  twenty  years 
since. 


CALOMEL. 
The  popular  character  of  calomel  as  a  me- 
dicine may  be  some  apology  for  trespassing 
upon  your  space  with  the  following  observa- 


tions, since  medicines  of  common  and  gene- 
ral use,  like  diet,  clothing,  nursing,  and  exer- 
cise, appeal  to  the  welfare  of  all  classes,  and 
claim  a  popular  discussion. 

An  interesting  article  in  the  Times,  on 
;'  The  Climate  of  the  Western  Coast  of  Af- 
rica," which  appeared  on  the  12th  ult,  in- 
duced the  following  remarks  : — 

Calomel,  although  a  specific  remedy  in 
many  diseases,  is  capricious  and  uncertain  in 
its  action,  which  is  frequently  the  result  of 
an  empiricism  in  its  use,  even  by  those  of 
whom  better  things  ought  to  be  expected. 

One  of  the  most  familiar  circumstances  at- 
tending its  use,  when  continued  in  small 
doses,  is  salivation,  and  swelling  of  the  soft 
parts  of  the  palate,  mouth,  and  gums,  which 
oecur  more  or  less  certainly  and  speedily  in 
different  constitutions. 

This  is  so  common  a  tendency  that  it  is 
frequently  considered  by  the  practitioner  in- 
separable from  its  remedial  powers,  a  con- 
clusion which  leads  to  much  error  in  the 
treatment  of  diseases. 

In  those  cases  in  which  this  test  of  a  cu- 
rative mercurial  influence  is  wanted  to  estab- 
lish its  permanency  and  safety,  the  object  is 
to  know  how  to  arrive  at  it,  in  a  degree  suf- 
ficiently small  and  mild,  and  which  is  one  of 
the  desiderata  of  medical  practice. 

There  is  a  wide  range  of  diseases  in  the 
treatment  of  which  its  remedial  powers  de- 
pend in  no  degree  whatever  on  these  ciicum- 
stances,  but,  on  the  contrary,  are  impeded  and 
frustrated  by  them,  and  yet,  in  its  use,  the 
practitioner  has  difficulty  to  divest  himself  of 
the  prejudice  of  a  necessity  for  its  affecting 
the  mouth  and  gums. 

It  is  necessary  to  continue  its  influence  on 
the  vascular  and  absorbent  systems  for  a 
lengthened  period  to  develop  some  of  its  pow- 
ers ;  and  it  may  be  difficult  under  some  cir- 
cumstances and  constitutions  to  avoid  this 
dilemma;  but  if  mercurial  salivation  was  to 
be  considered  in  the  light  of  a  false  practice, 
and  its  avoidance  a  test  of  a  successful  one, 
supposing  the  cure  to  be  obtained  in  the  one 
instance  without  mischief  or  injury  to  the 
constitution,  so  likely  to  result  from  saliva- 
lion,  the  triumph  of  calomel  in  the  treatment 
of  disease  would  become  established,  and 
this  valuable  remedy  would  be  henceforth 
relieved  from  the  ban  under  which  it  is  pla- 
ced. 

In  those  cases  in  which  small  doses  of 
calomel  are  required  to  be  administered  most 
often  there  exist  counteracting  circumstances 
to  prevent  or  mitigate  its  irritating  tendencies. 

In  children,  in  whom  small  doses  of  calo- 
mel are  most  often  indicated,  a  condition  of 
the  intestinal  canal  presents,  to  remove  which 
no  other  remedy  than  calomel  will  prevail, 
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it  being  loaded  with  a  slimy  and  mucous  se- 
cretion, {excretion)  protecting  its  surfaces  from 
the  agency  of  rr-medies,  which,  in  no  other 
cases  and  without  such  protection,  would  he' 
irritating  and  preternatural  I  y  active. 

It  is  the  peculiar  remedy  of  infants  and 
children ;  but  the  greatest  triumph  of  calo- 
mel, even  in  the  cure  of  infantile  diseases, 
is  in  the  administration  of  large  doses,  which 
act  upon  the  overloaded  absorbent  system, 
invigorating  it,  and  restoring  the  patient  to 
health. 

Its  merit  as  a  remedial  agent  does  not  con- 
sist in  its  irritant  qualities,  but  in  its  sedative 
ones  ;  and  the  first  invariably  developed  by  a 
timid  and  fearful  exhibition  of  it  in  small 
doses,  whilst  its  sedative  and  more  valuable 
qualities  result  from  large  doses. 

Thirty,  or  sixty  grains  of  calomel,  admin- 
istered in  typhus,  act  like  a  charm  upon  the 
unconscious  and  comatose  patient,  and  pro- 
duce what  every  other  remedy  fails  to  do,  a 
profound  and  natural  sleep,  from  which  he 
awakens  to  consciousness  and  comparative 
comfort,  with  a  soft  and  relaxed  skin,  a  free 
and  tranquil  pulse,  and  a  tendency  to  general 
perspiration ;  the  bowels  become  washed 
with  secretions,  {excretions,)  and  saline  pur- 
gatives being  resorted  to,  after  the  benelit  of 
sleep  has  been  obtained,  make  them  patent ; 
and  little  more  is  left  to  remove  the  most 
formidable  attacks  of  this  epidemic,  but  to  re- 
peat the  remedy  and  aid  its  influence  by  cold 
affusions  over  the  surface  of  the  body. 

The  agency  of  calomel  in  yellow  fever, 
and  the  other  formidable  endemics  of  trophi- 
cal  climates,  which  ceteris  paribus,  are 
within  the  same  denomination  aud  class  of 
morbid  actions,  only  influenced  by  tempera- 
ture, is  of  a  similar  character,  and  totally 
independent  of  its  irritant  agency,  or  of  an}' 
effect  it  produces  upon  the  mouth  and  gums, 
which  is  a  regular  and  course  test  of  its  in- 
fluence. 

The  most  successful  sedatives  we  possess, 
next  to  blood-letting  to  syncope,  are  calomel, 
in  large  doses;  laudanum,  in  large  doses 
(particularly  when  administered  after  deple- 
tion and  blood-letting,)  oxymuriate  of  mer- 
cury, combined  with  tincture  of  foxglove,  in 
small  doses ;  and  these,  next  to  the  laneet, 
are  the  most  successful  means  to  combat 
acute  dieseasj,  and  are  divested  of  the  objec- 
tions to  blood-letting,  of  leaving  a  permanent 
and  organic  debility,  forbidding  in  many  in- 
stances its  use ;  or  as  an  evil  scarcely  less 
than  the  disease,  and  which  objection  also 
exists  against  tartar  emetic,  which  remotely 
debilitates   the  nervous  and  absorbent  sys- 


tems, and  impairs  the  vital   powers.     I   am, 
Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

Joshua  Burgess. 

~~  London  Lancet. 

We  have  pursued  the  course  suggested  in 
the  above  article  in  the  use  of  calomel  more 
than  twenty  years,  and  we  have  no  doubt  of 
its  correctness.  In  epidemics  we  have  been 
constantly  in  the  habit  of  giving  tea-spoon- 
ful doses  of  calomel  to  adults,  and  when  at- 
tacked with  the  disease,we  have  taken  table- 
spoonful  doses,  with  the  happiest  effects — 
eschewing  small  doses  in  acute,  and  its  use 
in  chronic-  diseases. — Ed, 


Spontaneous  Cure  of  Cataract. 
A  stone-breaker  had  suffered  from  cataract 
from  his  youth.  Whilst  pursuing  his  occu- 
pation, he  was  struck  by  a  splinter  in  the  af- 
fectedeye,  and  this  gave  rise  to  inflamma- 
tion. He  consulted  a  medical  man,  who 
with  a  view  of  examining  the  eye,  dropped 
into  it  a  solution  of  belladonna.  The  pupil 
became  largely  dilated,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  opake  lens  fell  into  the  anterior  cham- 
ber, vision  being  immediately  restored. — • 
Edinburgh  Mon thh)  Journal. 


PLANE    TRiaONOMETRY. 
©      t      II 

23  27  33  Obliquity  Ecliptic,  Jan.  1,1845. 
101  17  46  West  Longitude  Magnetic  pole  in 

[arctic  circle. 
96  30  56  West         do     line  no  va.  do  do 
83.  29  04  East  do  do         do  do 

158  38  32  East  do      Magnetic  pole  in 

[antarctic  circle. 
153  51  42  East  do     line  no.va.  do  do 

21  21  28  West         do  do         do  do 

32  26  An   rate  of  motion  of  line  no.  va. 
4  18  Minimum  daily  va.  of  needle 
6  27  33  Maximum  do         do         do 

8  03  Mean  annual  rate  of  declination 
6  41  04  West  dec.  City  Hall,  New- York. 
Dec.  increasing — mean  heat  is  increasing. 
Dec.  decreasing — mean  heat  is  decreasing. 


Errata. — On  page  45,  m  Column  of  Posi- 
tive Forces,  in  46th  line  from  the  top  of 
page — for  Sulphate  read  Sulphuret. 
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FALLACIES  OF  THE  FACULTY. 

Lectures  Delivered  at   the  Egyptian  Hall,  Picadilly 
London.     1840. 


By  S.  Dixon,  M.  D. 


LECTURE  V. 

medical  doctrines,  old  and  new — gout 

rheumatism—- cutaneous  disease 

small   pox — plague — yellow  fever — 
dysentery — dropsy — cholera. 
Gentlemen, 

When  a  young  man  has  run  the 
usual  course  of  study  at  a  university,  he 
thinks  he  has  learned  everything  worth 
knowing.  But  herein  he  grievously  mis- 
takes ;  for  if  we  may  trust  Lord  Bacon  who 
had  no  interest  in  the  matter,  rather  than 
the  Professors  who  have,  we  shall  find  that 
"  in  the  Universities  all  things  are  found 
opposite  to  the  advancement  of  the  sciences  ; 
for  the  readings  and  exercises  are  here  so 
managed,  that  it  cannot  easily  come  into  any 
one's  mind  to  think  of  things  out  of  the 
common  road ;  or  if  here  and  there  one 
should  venture  to  use  a  liberty  of  judging, 
he  can  only  impose  the  task  upon  himself 
without  obtaining  assistance  from  his  fel- 
lows;  and  if  he  could  dispense  with  this, 
he  will  still  find  his  industry  and  resolution 
a  great  hindrance  to  his  fortune.  For  the 
studies  of  men  in  such  places  are  confined 
and  pinned  down  to  the  writings  of  certain 
authors ;  from  which,  if  any  man  happens 
to  differ,  he  is  presently  represented  as  a  dis- 
turber and  innovator." 

Gentlemen,  in  this  passage  you  at  once 
see  the  reason  why  Medicine  has  progressed 
so  little  from  the  time  of  Hippocrates  to  the 
present.  Every  person  who  has  in  any  way 
improved  the  practice  of  physic  has  had  to 
repent  it.  Harvey  lost  his  business  by  dis- 
covering the  circulation  of  the  blood ;  Lady 


Mary  Montague  suffered  in  her  reputation 
for  introducing  the  small-pox  inoculation ; 
and  Jenner  for  a  long  period  of  his  life  was 
victimized  for  the  still  greater  improvement, 
of  the  Vaccine.  His  moral  character  was. 
for  years  at  the  mercy  of  the  most  venal  and 
corrupt  members  of  the  profession.  "  Such," 
in  the  words  of  Milton,  "  are  the  errors^, 
such  the  fruits  of  misspending  our  prime, 
youth  at  schools  and  universities,  as  we  do*. 
either  in  learning  mere  words,  or  such  things 
chiefly  as  were  better  unlearned."  So  far  as 
they  relate  to  Medicine,  the  doctrines  of  the 
schools  have  been  a  succession  of  the  gros- 
sest absurdities.  Let  us  briefly  review  a 
few  of  the  most  prominent. 

For  several  ages  the  state  of  the  Blooi> 
was  held  to  be  the  cause  of  all  disease — no 
matter  how  the  disorder  originated.  Had 
you  a  shivering  fit  from  exposure  to  cold  or 
damp,  the  "  Blood"  required  to  be  instantly 
purified, — a  fever  from  a  bruise  or  fall,  the. 
only  thought  was  how  to  sweeten  "  the 
Blood ;"  nay,  were  you  poisoned  by  hemlock 
or  henbane,  "  the  blood  "  or  its  blackness 
was  the  .cause  of  all  your  sufferings — and 
the  chief  anxiety  was  how  to  get  rid  of  it.. 
It  never  occurred  to  the  physicians  of  that 
day  that  the  blood  was  an  indispensable 
part  of  the  economy,  or  that  "  black  blood"' 
was  better  than  no  blood  at  all, — so  on  they 
bled  and  continued  to  bleed  while  a  drop 
would  flow  from  the  veins  When  their 
patients  died,  it  was  all  owing  to  the  accur- 
sed "  black  blood"  that  still  remained  in  the 
system !  How  to  get  the  whole  out,  was 
the  great  subject  of  scholastic  disputation* 
and  treatises  innumerable  were  written  to 
prove  that  it  might  be  done.  In  progress  of 
time,  another  doctrine  arose,  namely,  that 
all  diseases  first  originate  in  the  Solids,  and 
many  were  the  partizans  that  took  it  up  ;  so. 
that  for  several  centuries  the  fluidists  and 
solidists  divided  the  schools,  and,  like 
Guelph  and  Ghibelline,  ranged  themselves 
under  their  respective  leaders.     What  medi- 
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cal  man  is  ignorant  of  the  wars  they  waged, 
the  ink  they  shed,  and  the  eloquence  they 
wasted  upon  the  stiil  unsettled  point  whether 
the  solids  or  the  fluids  ought  to  bear  the 
blame  of  first  imparling  disease  to  the  con- 
stitution ! 

But  to  turn  from  these  to  the  doctrines  of 
more  modern  schools.  The  chief  feature  in 
the  professional  notions  of  the  day,  is  the 
assumption  that  all  diseases  may  be  traced 
to  the  "  inflammation"  or  other  theoretical 
state  of  a  given  portion  of  the  body,  one 
School  taking  one  organ — another,  another  ; 
but  wrhy  should  I  say  organ  ?  seeing  there 
are  professors  who  exclusively  patronize  a 
given  tissue,  and  others  a  given  secretion 
even  ; — which  One  thing,  after  they  have 
wrapped  it  round  in  mummery  and  mysti- 
cism, they  gravely  proceed  to  magnify  into 
the  very  Daniel  O'Connell  of  every  corporeal 
disturbance  !  Exposure  to  cold  and  heat, 
the  mid-night  revel,  and  the  oft-repeated  de- 
bauch— any,  or  all  of  these  may  have  inju- 
red your  constitution.  This,  of  course,  you 
already  know  and  feel ;  so  you  wish  to  have 
the  sense  of  your  physician  upon  it.  And 
what  does  he  do  ?  Why,  he  takes  you  by 
the  hand,  counts,  or  affects  to  count,  your 
pulse,  looks  at  your  tongue  perhaps,  and 
then,  with  a  seriousness  becoming  the  occa- 
sion, he  tells  you,  your  "  Stomach  is  wrong;" 
— and  so  far,  so  true,  as  your  own  want  of 
appetite  and  sensation  of  nausea  abundantly 
testify.  But  as  if  this  were  not  enough,  and 
more  than  enough,  he  must  proceed  to  tell 
you  the  cause  of  your  disease ;  and  what 
does  he.  say  that  was  ?  Being  a  "  stomach 
doctor,"  of  course  he  says,  "  the  stomach" 
again.  "  The  stomach,"  he  tells  you,  is  the 
cause  of  all ; — your  headache,  tremor,  and 
blue  devils,  all  proceed  from  "  the  stomach  !" 
But  herein,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  doctor  falls 
into  the  same  error  as  the  man  who,  on  see- 
ing a  house  n  ruins,  should  point  to  one  of 
the  broken  bricks,  and  saddle  it  with  the 
whole  amount  of  mischief ;  when,  in  reality, 
it  was  only  one  of  many  coincident  effects 
produced  by  agency  from  without,  such  as 
accident,  time,  or  tempest. 

For  a  considerable  space,  the  Stomach 
held  undisputed  sway  in  the  medical  schools, 
— John  Hunter  having  contributed  much  to 
bring  it  into  fashion.  His  pupil  Abernethy 
afterwards  coupled  the  whole  alimentary  ca- 
nal with  it,  under  the  name  of  the  "  diges- 
tive organs ;"  and  for  a  time  nobody  dared 
to  dispute,  his  dictum  that  derangement  of 
the  digestive  organs  is  the  cause  of  all  dis- 
ease. Some  other  partialist  would  have  it, 
howevr,  that  "the  Liver"  is  the  great 
source  of  all  ailments — and  a  very  conven- 
ient substitute  this   organ  became,  for  not 


only  did  it  save  the  physician  the  trouble  of 
thinking,  but  the  patient,  by  constantly  di- 
recting his  mmd  to  it,  very  soon  found  out 
that  the  liver  was  the  only  organ  of  the  body 
worth  a  moment's  cogitation.  Oh  !  "  the 
liver "  has  put  a  great  many  fees  into  the 
pockets  of  the  faculty,  and  might  continue 
to  do  so  still,  but  for  Laennec's  invention, 
the  stethoscope. — Adieu,  then,  to  the  liver, 
and  adieu  to  the  stomach  and  digestive  or- 
gans !  for,  from  the  moment  people  heard  of 
this  instrument,  the  Heart  and  Lungs  eclip- 
sed them  all.  We  have  no  liver  and  diges- 
tive organs  in  these  days, — we  have  only 
"the  heart"  and  "lungs;"  and  these,  as 
the  world  wags,  are  always  in  such  a  state 
— in  such  a  deplorable  condition  of  disease 
and  danger,  that  Heaven  only  knows  for 
what  end  they  were  given  us,  unless  it  be 
that  our  -bodies  were 

intended 


For  nothing  but  to  be  mended ! 
— in  other  words,  were  expressly  created  for 
the  benefit  of  the  next-door  neighbor  the 
apothecary!  Never  was  there  such  a  cata- 
logue of  disease  as  these  organs  have  en- 
tailed upon  us  ; — but  the  curious  thing  is, 
that  nobody  knew  it  until  Laennec  made  the 
discovery  by  means  of  the  stethoscope. 
Since  then,  leech,  lancet,  cupping-glass,  and 
purge  have  followed  each  other  with  unex- 
ampled rapidity  ;  but  whether  the  "  fits"  and 
"  sudden  seizures,"  which  now-a-days  carry 
off  so  much  mortality,  be  the  effect  of  these 
very  safe  and  gentle  remedies,  or  of  the 
"  Heart-disease,"  under  which  the  doctors, 
in  their  innocence,  are  pleased  to  class  them, 
I  leave  to  persons  of  common  sense  and 
common  discrimination  to  decide.  One 
thing  is  certain,  physicians  have  made  a 
great  professional  scride  since  the  days  of 
Moliere — for  whereas  in  his  time  the  only 
organ  they  ever  thought  or  theorized  about 
was  the  lungs ;  now,  thanks  to  the  stetho- 
scope, they  have  got  the  heart,  with  its  val- 
vular and  vascular  apparatus,  to  the  bargain. 
So  much  for  organs,  Gentlemen ; — let  us 
now  speak  of  tissues.  To  be  chronologi- 
cally correct,  we  must  first  take  the  "  Skin" 
— for  of  skin,  and  nothing  but  skin,  our 
bodies  at  one  time  would  appear  to  have 
been  entirely  constructed.  The  skin  was 
the  medical  rage  and  the  doctors  were  very 
certain  the}  had  made  a  great  discovery,  when 
they  turned  their  attention  to  it.  Derange- 
ment of  the  skin  explained  every  thing  in 
existence,  and  many  other  things  besides ; 
whatever  your  sufferings,  the  answer  was 
always  the  same,  "  The  skin,  Sir,  the 
skin  !" — The  skin  solved  every  possible  dif- 
ficulty, and  if  patients  were  pleased,  why 
undeceive  them  ?     Sick  men  do  not  reason — 
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you  must  therefore  treat  them  like  children  ; 
and  he  who  can  best  impose  upon  their 
credulity  is  sure  to  become  the  popular  phy- 
sician. The  skin,  however,  had  a  pretty 
long  run  ;  but,  like  its  predecessors,  it  was 
destined  to  fall  in  its  turn — to  be  supplanted 
by  another  tissue,  "  the  Mucous  Membrane." 
— In  the  hands  of  Broussais  the  mucous 
membrane  first  rose  to  eminence.  Bustling, 
active,  ready,  he  first  pushed  if  into  notice  ; 
and  so  skilled  was  he  in  all  the  arts  of  scho- 
lastic juggling,  that  not  only  did  he  parry 
every  blow  aimed  against  his  favorite  theme 
by  the  skin  supporters,  but  he  at  last  ob- 
tained for  it  so  great  an  influence  in  the  sick- 
room, that  no  patient  of  importance  could 
be  put  to  death  legitimately  till  he  had  first 
been  called  in  to  prescribe  something  for 
the  "  mucous  membrane/'  Broussais  thus 
became  the  French  medical  dictator,  and  the 
"  mucous  membrane"  the  French  ruling 
doctrine.  Carried  by  his  numerous  parti- 
sans and  disciples  into  every  commune  in 
France,  the  "  mucous  membrane "  at  last 
found  its  way  into  England,  where  it  was 
taken  up  by  the  late  Dr.  Armstrong — and  an 
excellent  stepping-stone  it  proved  to  him  in 
practice.  Every  body  came  to  hear  what 
he  had  to  say  of  the  "  mucous  membrane." 
You  could  not  have  an  ache  in  your  back, 
or  a  cramp  in  your  leg,  but  the  "  mucous 
membrane"  was  at  fault;  nay,  had  you  a 
pimple  on  your  nose,  or  a  pain  in  your 
great  toe,  it  was  still  the  "  mucous  mem- 
brane !"  Nor  is  this  doctrine  even  now 
quite  exploded.  How  many  of  the  various 
secrelions  have  run  this  gauntlet  of  accusa- 
tion, it  would  be  unprofitable  to  do  more 
than  allude  to.  The  Perspiration  was  at 
one  time  much  in  vogue,  and  "  checked 
perspiration  "  the  reply  to  every  inquiry — 
our  grandmothers  use  the  phrase  occasion- 
ally still ;  though  some  of  them  betray  a 
leaning  to  the  system  of  the  Water-doctors, 
a  class  of  persons  who  only  needed  to  in- 
spect your  urine  to  find  out  a  cure  for  your 
complaint.  Many  curious  stories  come  to 
my  mind  in  connection  with  this  ;— but  the 
subject  is  too  grave  to  be  trifled  with— let  us 
therefore  pass  from  that  to  "the  Bile"— the 
mysterious  cause  of  so  much  offending. 
How  many  difficulties  has  not  this  secretion 
mastered?  How  many  has  it  not  made 
where  none  existed  before  ?  You  derange 
every  organ  and  function  of  your  frame  by 
intemperance—"  the  bile,"  not  the  wine,  is 
the  criminal !  You  have  headache  from 
hard  study,  it  is  still  «  the  bile  ;"—  the  palpa- 
ble and  obvious  agencies  going  for  nothing, 
while  one  of  many  effects  produced  by°a 
common  cause,  is  absurdly  singled  out  as 
the  father  and  mother  of  the  whole  ! 


I  have  still  to  notice  another  school  of  phy- 
sicians, who  ring  the  same  changes  upon  a 
word,  which  having  no  very  definite  signifi- 
cation itself,  may  therefore  signify  anything 
they  have  a  mind,  without  in  the  least  com- 
mitting them  in  the  opinion  of  the  public. 
Rheumatism,  Gout,  Scrofula,  Scurvey — what 
is  the  meaning  of  these  terms  ?  They  are 
synonymous  simply,  having  all  a  common 
import,  fluidity  or  humor.  In  Rheumatism, 
we  have  merely  a  derivation  from  the  Greek 
verb,  (Rheo,  I  flow,)  and  Shakspeare  used  it 
in  its  proper  sense  when  he  said, 
Trust  not  these  cunning  waters  of  his  e  yes, 
For  vil.iany  is  not  without  such  Rhmm. 

Then,  as  regards  Gout,  what  is  it  but  a 
corruption  of  the  French  word  goutte,  a 
"  drop."  And  this  perhaps  some  of  you 
may  think  not  so  bad  a  name  for  a  class  of 
symptoms  which  frequently  proceed  from  "a 
drop  too  much" — but  that  is  not  what  doctors 
mean  by  the  term.  Gout  with  them  is  mere- 
ly a  fanciful  "  humor."  Scrofula  in  Latin, 
and  Scurvy  in  Saxon,  have  the  same  signifi- 
cation, namely,  a  "  dry  humor."  Only  think 
of  dry  humidity,  Gentlemen, — and  the  con- 
fusion of  tongues  during  the  building  of  Ba- 
bel, will  readily  occui  to  you  as  a  type  of  the 
language  in  which  medicine  is  even  now 
taught  in  most  of  our  schools  !  Some  Ger- 
man physicians  of  the  present  day  tell  us 
that  scrofula  has  taken  the  place  of  scurvy 
in  the  European  constitution.  But  this  is 
only  one  of  the  many  modes  in  which  pro- 
fessors play  at  "  hide  and  seek"  with  words. 
The  Diseases  Continental  doctors  formerly 
termed  Scurvy,  they  now  term  Scrofula,  and 
Heaven  only  knows  what  the  doctors  of  af- 
ter times  will  call  the  same  corporeal  varia- 
tions before  the  world  comes  to  an  end  !  So 
much,  Gentlemen,  for  the  "  Humoral  school" 
— a  school  that  impressed  upon  its  disciples 
a  doctrine  of  purgation  scarcely  less  fatal 
than  the  sanguinary  practice  of  the  present 
pathologists.  In  fact  it  is  the  identical  sys- 
tem of  "  Morrison,  the  hygeist,"  and  all 
those  quacks,  who,  by  their  determined  per- 
severance in  purging  away  a  fancied  "  im- 
purity of  the  blood,"  have  too  often  purged 
away  the  flesh  and  the  lives  of  their  credu- 
lous victims.  Do  people  at  this  time  of  day 
require  to  be  told  that  you  may  purge  a 
healthy  man  to  death  ! — that  by  any  class  of 
purgatives,  whether  vegetable  or  mineral, 
you  may  so  disturb  every  action  of  the  body 
— may  so  alter  every  corporeal  structure  and 
secretion,  that  no  one  shall  be  of  natural 
consistence  or  appearance !  By  the  eternal 
use  or  rather  abuse  of  any  purgative  you 
please,  in  a  previously  healthy  body,  you 
may  so  change  the  alvine  secretions,  that 
they  shall  take  the  form  of  any  "  impurity'* 
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you  fancy — and  for  this  impurity  of  your 
own  creation  you  may,  day  by  day,  and 
week  by  week,  purge  and  purge  till  you 
have  brought  your  patient  to  the  state  of  in- 
anition which  constitutes,  as  1  shall  in  the 
course  of  this  lecture  explain  to  you,  the 
disease  termed  "  Ship  Scurvy."  See,  then, 
the  effect  of  that  humoral  doctrine !  But 
even  this  kind  of  folly  appeared  too  simple 
to  some  teachers,  and  these  taxed  their  inven- 
tion to  make  nonsense  compound.  Who 
has  not  heard  of  Rheumatic  Gout  ? — and 
who  will  be  so  bold  as  to  deny  its  existence? 
Yet,  what  is  it  but  a  self  evident  absurdity  ! 
Its  literal  meaning  is  "  fluid  fluidity."  You 
might  as  well  call  an  injury  from  fire,  "  a  ig- 
nes-eous  burn  !"  Gentlemen,  does  such  jar- 
gon convey  to  your  minds  the  most  distant 
idea  of  the  true  motions  which  take  place  in 
the  body  in  the  course  of  any  one  disease  ? 
How  then  can  you  wonder  at  men  of  obser- 
vation laughing  at  the  whole  medical  profes- 
sion ?  It  is  only  a  fool  or  a  physician  who 
could  be  duped  for  a  moment  by  such  pueril- 
ity ;  and  Lord  Stowel  was  right  when  he 
hinted  a  man  might  be  both  at  forty. — 
"  When  youth  made  me  sanguine,"  says 
Horace  Walpole,  "  I  hoped  mankind  might 
be  set  right.  Now  that  I  am  very  old,  1  sit 
down  with  this  lazy  maxim,  that  unless  one 
could  cure  men  of  being  fools,  it  is  to  no 
purpose  to  cure  them  of  any  folly,  as  it  is 
only  making  room  for  some  other."  This  I 
believe  was  said  in  regard  to  religious  doc- 
trines— but  that  it  applies  equally  well  to 
medical  doctrines,  may  be  seen  from  a  state- 
ment of  Sir  William  Temple  :  —  "In  the 
course  of  my  life,"  he  says,  "  I  have  often 
pleased  or  entertained  myself,  with  observing 
the  various  and  fantastical  changes  generally 
complained  of,  and  the  remedies  in  common 
vogue,  which  were  like  birds  of  passage, 
very  much  seen  or  heard  of  at  one  season,  and 
disappeared  at  another,  and  commonly  suc- 
ceeded by  some  of  a  very  different  kind. — 
When  1  was  very  young,  nothing  was  so 
much  feared  or  talked  of  as  rickets  among 
children,  and  consumptions  among  young 
people  of  both  sexes.  After  these  the 
spleen  came  into  play,  and  grew  a  formal 
disease.  Then  the  scurvy,  which  was  the 
general  complaint,  and  both  were  thought  to 
appear  in  many  various  guises.  After  these 
and  for  a  time,  nothing  was  so  much  talked 
of  as  the  ferment  of  the  blood,  which  pas- 
sed for  the  cause  of  all  sorts  of  ailments, 
that  neither  physicians  nor  patients  knew 
well  what  to  make  of ;  and  to  all  these  suc- 
ceeded vapors,  which  serve  the  same  turn, 
and  furnish  occasion  of  complaint  among 
persons  whose  bodies  or  minds  ail  something 
But  they  know  not  what ;  and  among  the 


Chinese,  would  pass  for  mists  of  the  mind  or 
fumes  of  the  brain,  rather  than  indispositions 
of  any  other  parts.  Yet  these  employ  our 
physicians  more  than  other  diseases,  who  are 
fain  to  humor  such  patients  in  their  fancies 
of  being  ill,  and  to  prescribe  some  remedies, 
for  fear  of  losing  their  practice  to  others 
that  pretend  more  skill  in  finding  out  the 
cause  of  diseases  or  care  in  advising  reme- 
dies, which  neither  they  nor  their  patients 
find  any  effect  of,  besides  some  gains  to  one 
and  amusement  to  the  other.  As  Diseases 
have  changed  vogue,  so  have  Remedies,  in 
my  time  and  observation.  I  remember  at 
one  time  the  taking  of  tobacco :  at  another, 
the  drinking  of  warm  beer,  proved  universal 
remedies — then  swallowing  of  pebble  stones 
in  imitation  of  falconers  curing  hawks. 
One  doctor  pretended  to  help  all  Heats  and 
Fevers  by  drinking  as  much  spring  water  as 
the  patient  could  bear  ;  [Priessnitz's  plan  ?] 
at  another  time  swallowing  up  a  spoonfull  of 
powder  of  sea  biscuit  after  meals,  was  infal- 
lible for  all  indigestion,  and  so  preventing 
diseases.  Then  coffee  and  tea  began  their 
successive  reigns.  The  infusion  of  powder 
of  steel  has  had  its  turn ;  and  certain  drops 
of  several  names  and  compositions.  But 
none  that  I  find  have  established  their  au- 
thority, either  long,  or  generally,  by  any  con- 
stant and  sensible  scucesses,  but  have  rather 
passed  like  a  mode  which  every  one  is  apt  to 
follow,  and  finds  the  most  convenient  or 
graceful  while  it  lasts,  and  begins  to  dislike 
in  both  these  respects  when  it  goes  out  of 
fashion.  Thus  men  are  apt  to  play  with 
their  healths  and  their  lives  as  they  do  with 
their  clothes  ;  which  may  be  the  better  excu- 
sed, since  both  are  so  transitory,  so  subject  to 
be  spoiled  with  common  use,  to  be  torn  by 
accidents,  and  at  last  to  be  so  worn  out. — 
Yet  the  usual  practice  of  physic  among  .us 
runs  still  the  same  course,  and  turns  in  a 
manner  wholly  upon  evacuation  either  by 
blood-letting,  vomits,  or  some  sorts  of  purga- 
tion ;  though  it  be  not  often  agreed  among 
physicians  in  what  cases  or  what  degrees  any 
of  these  are  necessary,  nor  among  other  men 
whether  any  of  these  are  necessary  or  no. 
Montaigne  questions  whether  purging  ever  be 
so,  and  from  many  ingenious  reasons.  The 
Chinese  never  let  Blood." 

Gentlemen,  you  now  see  the  correctness  of 
a  remark  of  the  late  Dr.  Gregory,  that  medi- 
cal doctrines  are  little  better  than  "Stark  sta- 
ring absurdities."  And  God  forgive  me  for 
saying  it,  but  their  authors,  for  the  most  part 
have  been  very  nearly  allied  to  those  charla- 
tans and  impostors,  who 

wrap  nonsense  round 

In  pomp  and  darkness,  till  it  seems  pro- 
found ; 
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Play  on  the  hopes,  the  terrors  of  Mankind 
With  changeful  skill;         *         *         * 
While  Reason,  like  a  grave-faced  mummy, 

stands 
Wi  h  her  arms  swathed  in  hieroglyphic 

bands. 

Moore. 

As  for  the  Schools,  at  this  very  moment, 
the  whole  regime  of  medical  teaching  is-  a 
system  of  humbug,  collusion,  and  trick — em- 
bracing intrigue  and  fraud  of  every  kind, 
with  the  necessary  machinery  of  Periodical 
Journals,  and  Reviews,  by  which  the  masters 
are  enabled  to  keep  down  truth,  and  mystify 
and  delude  the  student  and  country  practitio- 
ner at  their  pleasure.  In  physic,  now  as 
formerly,  the  very  clever  world 

-bows  the  knee  to  Baal, 


And  hurling  lawful  Genius    from    his 

throne, 
Erects  a  shrine  and  idol  of  its  own, — 
Some  leaden  Calf— 

wTho  by  virtue  of  his  puppet  position,  main- 
tains a  reputation  and  a  rule  in  matters  med- 
ical, to  which  neither  his  merits  nor  his  lear- 
ning in  the  very  least  entitle  him  ; — never- 
theless he  reigns  the  Esculapius  of  the  day, 
and  it  is  only  in  the  next  age  that, 

the  vulgar  stare, 

When  the  swollen  bubble  bursts  and  all  is 
air! 

But  Gentlemen,  what  do  the  faculty  of 
our  own  time  mean  by  the  term 

Gout  ? 

What  do  they  mean  by  it  ?  You  may  ask 
■them  that  indeed.  Crabbe,  who  studied  phy- 
sic, but  left  the  profession  in  early  life  to 
take  orders,  wiien  describing  some  of  the 
doctors  of  his  day,  among  other  things,  tells 
us, 

One  to  the  Gour  contracts  All  human 

pain, 
He  views  it  raging  on  the  frantic  brain, 
Finds  it  in  fevers  all  his  efforts  mar, 
And  sees  it  lurking  in  the  cold  catarrh. 

Gout,  then,  may  be  any  thing  you  please  ; 
for  according  to  received  opinion,  this  off- 
spring of  Nox  and  Erebus,  this  vox  et  prete- 
rea  nihil,  takes  shapes  as  many  and  Protean 
as  there  have  been  authors  to  treat  of  it  — 
This  much  I  may  venture  to  tell  you,  that 
nothing  will  so  soon  help  a  man  to  a  chariot 
as  to  write  a  book  with  Gout  for  its  title— for 
being  supposed  to  be  a  disease  peculiar  to  ar- 
istocracy, every  upstart  is  fain  to  affect  it. — 
You  cannot  please  a  mushroom  squire,  or  a 
retired  shopkeeper  better,  than  by  telling  him 
his  disease  is  ;<  Gout"— "Gout  suppressed" 
"Gout  retiocedent" — "  Gout  in  this  place,  or 
"  Gout"  in  that !     And  what  is  Gout  ?— 


Of  all  our  vanities  the  motliest — 

The  merest  word  that  ever  fooled  the  ear, 
From  out  the  schoolman's  jargon  ! — 

Byron. 

In  sober  seriousness,  is  there  such  a  dis- 
order as  Gout  ?  Gentlemen,  as  a  "  counter 
to  reckon  by,"  you  may  use  the  word ;  hav- 
ing first  so  far  made  yourselves  acquainted 
with  its'  real  meaning  that  nobody  shall  per- 
suade you  that  it  is  in  itself  anything  but  a 
piece  of  hypothetical  gibberish,  invented  by 
men  who  knew  as  little  of  Disease  and  its 
nature  as  the  tyros  they  pretend  to  illuminate. 
When  a  Lady  or  Gentleman  of  a  certain  age 
complains  to  you  of  a  painful  swelling  in 
some  of  the  small  joints  of  the  hand  or  foot, 
you  may  say,  if  you  please,  that  such  pa- 
tient has  got  the  Gout.  If  the  same  kind  of 
swelling  should  appear  in  the  knee  or  hip- 
joint,  or  take  the  shape  of  an  enlarged  gland 
or  a  rubicund  nose,  you  must  then  change 
your  phrase  ;  and  you  may  easily  exhaust  a 
volume  in  pointing  out  the  differences  be- 
twixt them.  But  as  neither  this  kind  of  dis- 
quisition, nor  the  baptizing  your  patient's 
disease  by  one  name  or  another,  can  in  the 
very  least  help  you  to  cure  it,  I  may  just  as 
well  explain  to  you  that  this  swelling,  like 
every  other  malady  incident  to  man,  is  not 
only  a  development  of  constitutional  disease, 
but  comes  on  in  fits  or  paroxysms.  Now, 
Gentlemen,  you  will  find  this  fit  in  one  case 
perfectly  periodic  and  regular  in  its  recur- 
rence ;  in  another  less  determinate  as  to  the 
time  of  its  approach.  The  result  of  repeated 
paroxysms,  as  in  other  diseases  where  great 
heat  and  swelling  take  place,  must  be  a  ten- 
dency to  decomposition,  and  in  this  instance, 
the  product  for  the  most  part  is  a  deposit  of 
chalky  or  earthy  matter.  In  that  case  no- 
body will  dispute  the  name  you  have  given 
to  the  disorder ;  but  should  the  result  of  the 
decomposing  action  by  purulent  matter  or 
ichor,  instead  of  chalk  or  earth, — which 
neither  you  nor  anybody  else  can  know  be- 
forehand,— you  must  not  be  astonished  if  a 
rival  practitioner  be  called  in  to  give  the  dis- 
ease anolh^r  soubriquet, — to  christen  it  anew 
by  some  other  phonic  combination  full  as  in- 
definite as  the  first,  and  which  may  thus 
serve  you  both  to  dispute  about  very  prettily 
from  one  end  of  the  year  to  the  other,  with- 
out either  of  you  becoming  a  whit  the  wiser ! 
You  see,  then,  that  the  only  difference  be- 
twixt what  is  called  "  Gout,"  and  what  is 
called  "  Inflammation,"  is,  that  the  result  of 
the  morbid  action  in  the  former  case,  is  eaUhy 
instead  of  purulent  deposit  a  solid  instead  of  a 
fluid  product.  Now,  this  difference  may  be 
accounted  for,  partly  by  hereditary  predispo- 
siton,  and  partly  by  the  age  .of  the  respective 
subjects  of  each.      Young  plants    contain 
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more  sap  than  old  ones ;  the  diseases  of  both 
must  therefore  in  some  points  vary;  tor 
though  in  the  blood  of  the  old  or  middle- 
aged  man  we  rind  the  same  elemental  princi- 
ples as  that  of  infancy  and  youth,  from  these 
being  in  different  proportions,  Ihe  results  of 
decomposition  must  mutatis  mutandis,  be  dif- 
ferent. What  are  the  Causes  of  Gout  ? 
One  writer  says  one  thing ;  another,  another. 
Dr.  Holland,  Physician  Extraordinary  to  the 
Queen,  is  among  the  latest  who  has  written 
upon  the  subject,  and  he  says  the  cause  is 
"  a  morbid  ingredient  in  the  blood  ;" — nay, 
he  says,  "  it  cannot  be  denied."  Still,  not 
only  do  I  presume  to  dispute  the  dictum,  but 
I  challenge  him  to  bring  forward  a  title  of 
proof  in  support  of  it.  His  whole  doctrine 
of  Gout,  I  apprehend,  is  a  fallacy  ;  for  if  you 
enquire,  the  patient  will  tell  you  that  he 
took  too  much  Wine  the  night  before  his  first 
fit ;  or  that  he  had  got  Wet ;  or  had  been 
exposed  to  the  East  Wind  ;  or  had  been  vex- 
ed by  some  domestic  matter.  '  From  which 
you  see,  the  causes  of  Gout  are  any  thing 
and  every  thing  that  may  set  up  any  other 
disease, — Small-pox  and  the  other  Contagi- 
ous Fevers  of  course  excepted.  A  paroxysm 
of  Gout  has  been  actually  brought  on  by 
Loss  of  Blood  and  also  by  a  purge,  for 
which  statement,  if  you  will  not  believe  me, 
you  may  take  the  authority  of  Parr  and  Dar- 
win. What,  then,  is  the  remedy  ?  If  you 
ask  me  for  a  Specific,  I  must  again  remind 
you  there  is  no  such  thing  in  physic ;  and 
what  is  more,  the  man  who  understands  his 
profession  would  never  dream  of  seeking  a 
specific  for  any  disorder  whatever.  No,  the 
remedies  for  Gout  are  the  same  as  cure  other 
diseases ;  namely,  attention  to  temperature 
during  the  Fit,  and  the  exhibition  of  the 
chrono-thermal  or  ague  medicines  during  the 
Remission  ; — for  we  have  seen  that,  like  the 
ague,  it  is  a  periodic  disorder,  and  such  is  the 
description  of  it  given  by  Sydenham,  who 
was  half  his  life  a  martyr  to  it ; — to  say  no- 
thing of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson's  explanation 
in  his  dictionary.  That  it  comes  on  like  the 
ague  with  cold  shiverings,  the  experience  of 
almost  every  case  will  tell  you  ;  but  as  your 
minds  may  be  too  much  occupied  with 
school  theories  to  mark  that  fact  for  your- 
selves, I  will  give  it  to  you  in  black  and 
white  in  the  words  of  Darwin.  Speaking 
of  some  cases  of  the  disease,  he  says :  "  The 
patients  after  a  few  days,  were  both  of  them 
affected  with  cold  fits  like  ague-fits,  and  their 
feat  became  affected  with  Gout."  To  meet 
it  in  a  proper  manner  you  must  treat  the  dis- 
ease purely  as  an  ague.  With  quinine,  ar- 
senic, opium,  and  colchicum,  I  have  cured  it 
scores  of  times,  and  truth  obliges  me  to  say 
I  have  in  some  cases  failed  with  all.     Now 


what  can  I  say  more  of  any  other  disease  ? 
Every  day  you  hear  people  talk  of  the 
"  principle"  of  a  thing,  but  really  without 
knowing  what  they  are  talking  about.  The 
true  meaning  of  the  word  principle  is  Unity 
— something  simple  or  single  to  which  you 
may  specially  refer  in  the  midst  of  an  appa- 
rently conflicting  variety.  That  a  perfect 
unity  of  type  pervades  all  the  variations  of 
disease  is  indisputable,  and  of  the  correctness 
of  a  unity  or  principle  to  guide  your  treatment 
there  is  as  little  doubt.  What,  then,  are  all 
your  school-divisions  but  "  flocci,  nauci,, 
nihili,  pili !"  1  shall  now  give  you  a  case 
or  two  which  may  perhaps  suffice  to  show 
you  my  treatment  of  Gout. 

Case  1, — Colonel  D ,  aged  60,  had  a 

fit  of  Gout  which  came  on  every  night,  and 
for  which  leeches  and  purgatfon  had  been  in- 
effectually prescribed,  before  1  was  called  in. 
I  ordered  a  combination  of  quinine  and  col- 
chicum, but  as  this  did  not  stop  the  fit,  I 
changed  it  for  arsenic,  after  taking  which 
the  patient  had  no  return. 

Case  2. — Captain  M ,  aged  56,  had  a 

fit  of  Gout  which  recurred  every  night  during 
his  sleep.  I  prescribed  arsenic  without  ef- 
fect ;  I  then  gave  him  quinine,  which  acted 
like  magic.  The  same  gentleman,  twelve 
months  after,  had  a  recurrence,  but  was 
much  disappointed,  on  resuming  the  quinine 
to  obtain  no  relief.  I  then  prescribed  ar- 
senic, which,  though  it  failed  the  year  be- 
fore, this  time  perfectly  succeeded ! — a  lesson 
to  such  as  would  vaunt  any  remedy  as  a 
specific  for  any  disease. 

The  influence  of  the  Passions  in  causing- 
or  curing  gout  is  well  known.  One  of  many 
cases  so  cured  comes  just  at  this  moment  to 
my  mind.  A  clergyman  was  laid  up  with  a 
severe  attack  of  the  Gout — his  wife  having 
heard  of  the  effects  of  Surprise  in  cases  of 
the  kind,  dressed  up  a  large  hare  in  baby- 
clothes,  and  brought  it  to  his  bed-side,  telling 
him  how  fearfully  changed  their  child  had 
become.  The  old  gentleman  eyed  the  ani- 
mal with  a  look  of  terror,  sprung  out  of  bed, 
and  compVned  of  his  foot  no  more  ! 

Now,  Gentlemen,  as  gout,  like  Ague,  is  a 
remittent  disease,  and  curable  in  the  same 
manner, — whether  by  mental  or  physical 
agency, — what  right  have  we  to  assume  that 
its  cause  is  a  "  morbid  ingredient  in  the 
blood,"  anymore  than  the  cause  of  ague  is  ? 
Still,  we  shall  suppose  for  a  moment  that  it  is 
the  effect  of  a  'morbid  ingredient  in  the  blood,' 
what,  then,  let  me  ask,  is  this  morbid  ingre- 
dient doing  all  the  time  of  remission  ? 
Does  it  sleep  or  wake  during  this  interval  of 
immunity  ? — and  how  comes  it  that  arsenic, 
quinine,  and  colchicum  &o  often  neutralise 
its  effects — while  purgation  and  blood-letting 
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in  too  many  instances,  produce  a  recurrence  ? 
In  a  word,  is  not  this  t;  morbid  ingredient  in 
the  blood  "  a  mere  crotchet  of  Dr.  Holland's 
brain — a  goblin — a  phantom — that,  like 
other  goblins  and  phantoms,  disappears  the 
moment  the  daylight  comes  in  r 

Having  stated  my  reasons  for  dissenting 
from  Dr.  Holland's  hypothetic  view  of  the 
cause  of  gout,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place 
here  to  request  your  attention  to  some  points 
of  infinitely  greater  importance,  upon  which 
that  physician  and  myself,  by  some  curious 
fatality,  maintain  a  remarkable  Coincidence 
of  opinion.  I  quote  the  following  passages 
from  his  Medical  Notes  and  Reflections. 

"  Has  sufficient  weight  been  assigned  in 
our  pathological  reasonings  to  that  principle 
which  associates  together  so  many  facts  in 
the  history  of  disease,  namely,  the  tendency, 
in  various  morbid  actions,  to  distinct  inter- 
mission of  longer  or  shorter  duration,  and 
more  or  less  perfect  in  kind  ?"  "  The  sub- 
jection of  so  many  diseased  actions  to  this 
common  law,  establishes  relations  which 
could  not  have  been  learned  from  other 
sources,  and  which  have  much  value  even  in 
the  details  of  practice." 

Again  he  says,  "  It  will  probably  be  one 
of  the  most  certain  results  of  future  research, 
to  associate  together,  by  the  connexion  of 
causes  of  common  kind,  diseases  now  regard- 
ed as  wholly  distinct  in  their  nature,  and  ar- 
ranged as  such  in  our  systems  of  noseology. 
This  remark  applies  very  widely  throughout 
all  the  genera  of  disease."  "  We  can  scarce- 
ly touch  upon  this  subject  of  Fever  (particu- 
larly that  which  our  present  knowledge 
obliges  us  to  consider  as  of  idiopathic  kind,) 
without  rinding  in  it  a  Bond  with  which  to 
associate  together  numerous  forms  of  disease 
but  withal  a  knot  so  intricate,  that  no  re- 
search has  hitherto  succeeded  in  unravelling 
it." 

Now,  what  does  Idiopahtic  mean  ?  It 
means  peculiar  or  primary — in  opposition  to 
symptomatic  disease,  or  disease  of  long  stand- 
ing. The  profession,  then,  according  to 
Dr.  Holland,  and  he  is  right,  have  been  per- 
fectly in  the  dark  in  iegard*to  the  beginning 
of  any  disease.  The  "knot"  they  have 
for  so  many  centuries  been  trying  to  un- 
ravel, I  hope  he,  they,  and  every  body  else 
will  now  consider  as  completely  untied,  but 
not,  as  I  shall  in  a  few  minutes  prove,  in 
consequence  of  Dr.  Holland's  prediction. 

When  speaking  of  the  Influenza  and  other 
Epidemics,  Dr.  Holland  says:  "  I  may  brief- 
ly notice  the  singular  analogy  to  the  milder 
forms  of  Typhus  and  Intermittent  Fever 
which  these  epidemics  have  occasionally  pre- 
sented." Why  he  puts  Typhus  before  Inter- 
mittent  fever,    I   know   not ;    but  this  I  do 


know,  that  except  where  badly  treated,  the 
Influenza  seldom  takes  the  typhoid  shape. 
However,  Dr.  Holland  admits  he  has  pre- 
scribed Bark  in  the  Influenza  with  very  great 
advantage 

On  the  subject  of  Temperature,  the  same 
physician  thus  speaks  :  "  The  patient  may 
almost  always  choose  a  temperature  for  him- 
self, and  inconvenience  in  most  cases,  posi- 
tive harm  in  many,  will  be  the  effect  of  op- 
posing that  which  he  desires,  his  feelings 
here  is  rarely  that  of  theory,  though  too  of- 
ten contradicted  by  what  is  merely  such.  It 
represents  in  him  a  definite  state  of  the  body, 
in  which  the  alteration  of  temperature  desir- 
ed is  that  best  adapted  for  relief,  and  the  test 
of  its  fitness  usually  found  in  the  advantage 
resulting  from  the  change.  This  rule  may 
be  taken  as  applicable  to  all  fevers,  even  to 
those  of  the  exanthematous  kind."  By 
which  term  medical  men  understand  small- 
pox, chicken-pox,  measles,  and  scarlet-fever. 
Some  include  the  plague. 

Dr.  Holland  asks :  "  Is  not  depletion  by 
blood-letting  still  too  general  and  indiscrimi- 
nate in  affections  of  the  Brain,  and  especially 
in  the  different  forms  of  Paralysis  ?  I  be- 
lieve that  the  soundest  medical  experience 
will  warrant  this  opinion.  The  vague  con- 
ception that  all  these  disorders  depend  upon 
•ome  inflammation  or  pressure  which  is  need- 
ful to  remove,  too  much  pervades  and  directs 
the  practice  in  them,  and  if  the  seizure  be  one 
of  sudden  kind,  this  method  of  treatment  is 
often  pursued  with  an  urgent  and  dangerous 
activity."  "  Theory  might  suggest  that  in 
some  of  these  various  cases,  the  loss  of  blood 
would  lead  to  mischief.  Experience  un- 
doubtedly proves  it,  and  there  is  cause  to  be- 
lieve that  this  mischief,  though  abated  of 
late  years,  is  still  neither  infrequent,  nor 
small  in  amount."  It  is  now  the  fashion  of 
the  Eminents  and  their  herd  of  followers  to 
say,  "  Oh,  there  has  certainly  been  too  much 
bleeding,"  and  "Oh,  we  don't  bleed  as  we  used 
to  do  ;"  but  it.  is  not  so  convenient  for  them 
to  tell  who  opened  their  eyes  to  their  errors. 

Wow,  Gentlemen,  if  any  of  you  be  dispos- 
ed to  question  by  whose  influence  this  abate- 
ment of  mischief  was  principally  brought 
about,  1  may  suggest  that,  from  numerous 
letters  I  have  received  from  medical  men, 
long  before  Dr.  Holland's  volume  first  ap- 
peared, my  writings  must  at  least  have  con- 
tributed to  it.  Dr.  Holland's  work,  from 
which  I  quote,  was  published  by  Messrs. 
Longman  and  Co.  in  1839.  Mark  that  date, 
and  mark  also,  if  you  please,  that  it  was  in 
the  year  1836,  three  years  before,  that  the 
same  Publishers  brought  out  the  Fallacy  of 
the  Art  of  Physic  as  taught  in  the  Schools, 
wherein  1  stated  : — _ 
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1.  "We  hope  to  prove  even  to  demon- 
stration, that  Fever,  remittent  or  intermittent, 
comprehends  every  shape  and  shade  which 
Disorder  can  assume." 

2.  "  That  many  cases  of  Disorder  have 
been  observed  to  partake  of  the  nature  of  Re- 
mittent Fever,  and  to  derive  benefit  from  the 
modes  of  treatment  adapted  to  that  periodic 
distemper,  we  are  sufficiently  aware.  But 
we  have  yet  to  learn  that  any  author,  an- 
cient or  modern,  has  detected  that  tpye,  and 
advocated  that  treatment  in  every  shade  and 
variety  of  disease." 

3.  "  That  attention  to  Temperature  is  the 
end  to  all  medicine." 

4.  "  That  Blood-letting  might  be  advan- 
tageously dispensed  with  in  all  diseases,  even 
in  Apoplexy." 

Gentlemen,  some  of  you  may  have  read 
un  anecdote  of  Dennis  the  Critic.  Having 
Invented  a  new  mode  of  producing  theatrical 
thunder,  he  submitted  his  discovery  lo  the 
managers  ;  but  their  high  mightiness  only  af- 
fected to  laugh  at  it.  Some  weeks  after- 
wards, he  went  to  see  a  play,  in  which  there 
was  a  thunder- scene.  "  Now  thought  Den- 
nis, is  my  turn,  now  can  1  afford  to  laugh  at 
their  thunder  as  much  as  they  laughed  at 
mine  ;"  but  judge  his  surprise  when,  instead 
farcical  squall  he  expected,  his  ears  were  sa- 
luted with  a  thunder  as  terrible  and  as  true  as 
the  "hurly-burly"  of  his  own  invention. 
Perceiving,  in  an  instant,  the  trick  that  had 
been  played  him,  he  cried  aloud.  "  By  G — ! 
that's  my  thunder !"  This  or  something  like 
this,  always  excepting  the  irreverent  adjura- 
tion, was  the  sentiment  that  escaped  me 
when  I  first  perused  the  passages  I  have  read 
to  you  from  the  Medical  Notes  and  Reflec- 
tions. "  These  are  my  doctrines,"  I  said ; 
tc  aye,  the  identical  doctrines  which  Dr.  James 
Johnson,  physician-extraordinary  to  the  King 
deceased,  two  years  before,  stigmatized  as  a 
Pyrexy-mania,  or  Fever-madness.  How 
will  he  receive  them  now,  now  that  they  are 
patronized  a  second  hand  by  an  F.R.S.  and 
a  physician  extraordinary  to  the  Queen  that 
reigns  ?"  That  was  my  exclamation,  and 
how  did  he  receive  them,  Gentlemen  ?  Oh  ! 
he  praised  Dr.  Holland  to  the  skies  ;  said  he 
was  this,  and  said  he  was  that ;  and  conclud- 
ed by  telling  us  that  "  it  is  impossible  to  lay. 
down  his  book  without  an  acquiescence  in 
the  decision  of  the  pnblic,  which  has  placed 
him  in  the  first  rank  among  the  practical 
physicians  of  the  capital ;  adding,  moreover, 
that  "  his  bearing  towards  his  brethren  is  fair 
and  open,  and  his  candid  mind,  instructed  by 
liberal  reading  and  polished  by  society,  is 
willing  to  allow  their  need  of  merit  to  all." 
But  not  a  syllable  did  Dr.  James  Johnson 


say  in  condemnation  of  Dr.  Holland's  pro- 
phecy, that  "Fever"  would  one  day  be 
found  to  be  "  the  Bond  with  which  to  asso- 
ciate together  numerous  forms  of  disease  ;" 
nor  did  he  remind  him  that  when  that  pro- 
phecy was  actually  fulfilled  by  me  to  the 
letter  years  before  Dr.  Holland  took  the 
trouble  to  make  it,  he,  Dr.  James  Johnson 
ridiculed  it  as  a  Fever-madness  '  Gentle- 
men, if,  in  the  course'of  his  "  liberal  reading," 
the  Author  of  the  Medical  Notes  and  Reflec- 
tions never  saw  the  Fallacy  of  the  Art  of 
Physic  as  taught  in  the  Schools  !  Nor  the 
Review  of  it  by  his  patron  Dr.  Johnson ; 
Nor  Dr.  Conolly's  equally  honest  criticism 
of  it !  Nor  the  controversy  in  the  Lancet, 
to  which  the  former  gave  rise  !  Nor  heard 
in  "  society "  the  remarks  made  by  the 
laughter-loving  part  of  the  profession,  when 
that  controversy  was  concluded  !  Nor  met 
with  the  Unity  of  Disease  !  Nor  the  many 
Reviews  that  were  written  upon  it !  !  You 
must  acknowledge  the  coincidence  to  be  curi- 
ous, startling  !  !  !  And,  further,  you  must 
admit  that  this  coincidence  affords  another  of 
many  proofs  of  the  truth  of  a  discovery, 
which,  when  Dr.  Holland,  with  the  candor, 
I  am  willing,  in  common  with  Dr.  Johnson, 
to  allow  him,  takes  into  account  dates,  facts 
and  other  similar  trifles,  1  hope  he  will,  in 
return,  permit  me  now,  henceforth  and  for- 
ever, to  cali  MINE !  Meantime,  I  have 
much  pleasure  in  availing  myself  of  the  tes- 
timony of  a  physician  so  eminent,  in  favor 
of  its  "  value,  even  in  the  details  of  prac- 
tice." 

[Shortly  after  the  above  observations  made 
their  appearance  in  print,  Dr.  Holland  ad- 
dressed to  me  a  letter  in  "  explanation/' 
The  correspondence  which  followed  I  am 
not  quite  at  liberty  to  give,  as  the  Doctor  ex- 
pressed a  wish  that  his  communications 
should  be  kept  private.  This  much  I  may, 
however,  state,  that  though  couched  in  very 
polite,  very  diplomatic  language,  the  expla- 
nation afforded  by  his  letters  did  not  appear 
to  me  to  be  any  explanation  at  all.  His  ob- 
servation might  apply  to  this,  that,  or  the 
other,  or  anything  else  !  How  green  Dr. 
Holland  must  have  thought  me  when  he  im- 
agined he  would  tie  up  my  hand  with  his 
"  private  "  letters.  But  seriously,  if  he  in- 
tended to  do  more  than  shuffle  me  out  of 
ray  discoveries,  wThy  did  he  send  a  "  private  " 
answer  to  my  published  charge,  or  insinua- 
tion, if  he  like  it  better.  The  concluding 
paragraph  of  his  last  letter  is  so  adroitly 
worded,  that  with,  or  without  his  leave  I 
must  quote  it.  "  It  gives  me  pleasure  to 
know  that  you  find  anything  of  truth  or  use- 
ful suggestion  in  what  I  have  published. 
And  f  shall  be  gratified  by  any  opportunity 
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which  may  hereafter  occur  of  talking  with 
you  on  these  subjects,  of  common  interest 
to  us,  out  of  print,  [no  dobut !  Ever,  my 
dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully,  H.  Holland." 
Now  I  should  like  to  know  which  is  the 
xt  suggester  "  here,  I  who  first  published  the 
discovery,  or  Dr.  Holland,  who  three  years 
afterwards  printed  it  in  a  phraseology  only 
slightly  altered  ?  "  New  truths  of  a  higher 
order,"  says  an  enlightened  physiologist, 
"  and  of  which  the  connection  is  not  seen 
with  common  and  hackneyed  doctrines,  are 
scouted  by  all,  and  especially  sneered  at, 
denied,  and  abused  by  the  base  creatures 
who  have  just  sense  enough  to  see  there 
really  is  something  in  them,  who  have  just 
ambition  enough  to  make  them  hate  one 
who  appears  to  know  more  than  they  do, — 
and  who  have  just  cuncedure,  the  doctrines 
at  first  denied  are  subsening  or  skill  enough 
to  bias  minds  yet  weaker  than  their  own. 
To  crown  suitably  such  proquently  pilfered 
with  all  the  little  art  of  which  such  minds 
are  capable."  Alexander  Walker  on  the 
Nervous  System,  "  to  which  is  prefixed 
some  account  of  his  earlier  discoveries,  of 
which  the  more  recent  doctrine  of  Bell,  Ma- 
gendie,  &c,  is  shown  to  be  at  once  a  plag- 
iarism, an  inversion,  and  a  blunder."] 

From  this  digression  I  now  turn  to 
Rheumatism. 

Like  Gout,  the  word  Rheumatism  conveys 
nothing  beyond  the  expression  of  the  false 
theory,  which  first  gave  rise  to  it.  But  as 
we  are  compelled,  by  long  custom,  to  retain 
this  among  other  equally  unmeaning  terms, 
I  may  tell  you,  that  the  profession  of  the 
present  day  class  under  it  numerous  affec- 
tions of  the  great  joints,  particularly  such 
as  have  come  on  suddenly,  and  are  attended 
with  much  pain  and  swelling.  You  will 
find  that  these,  in  every  case,  have  been  ush- 
ered in  by  fever  fits.  The  young  and  middle 
aged  are  more  liable  to  rheumatism  than  the 
extreme  old.  Like  the  gout,  it  is  a  remittent 
disorder,  and  Dr.  Haygarth,  long  ago,  wrote 
a  work  illustrative  of  the  value  of  Bark  in 
its  treatment.  My  own  practice  is  to  pre- 
mise an  emetic ;  this  I  follow  up  with  a  com- 
bination of  quinine  and  colchicum.  Tf  that 
mode  of  treatment  fail,  I  have  recourse  to 
opium,  arsenic,  guiaic,  mercury,  silver,  tur- 
pentine, copaiba,  arnica  montana,  aconite  or 
sulphur, — or  combinations  of  them — all  of 
which  remedies  have  succeeded  and  failed  in 
ague  as  well  as  in  Rheumatism.  In  most  in- 
stances of  acute  rheumatism,  the  first  combi- 
nation will  be  found  to  answer  perfectly ; 
though,  in  cases  of  long  standing,  you  may 
have  to  run  from  one  medicine  and  combina- 
tion of  medicine  to  another,  before  being 
able  to  bring  about  this  desirable  termina- 


tion ; — and  it  is  my  duty  to  confess  to  you, 
that  in  some  cases,  particularly  where  either 
much  depletion,  or  much  mercury,  or  both 
have  been  employed — as  I  grieve  to  say, 
they  too  often  are  in  the  primary  treatment — 
you  may  fail  with  every  means  you  may  de- 
vise. 

Under  the  head  of  Rheumatism,  medical 
men  also  include  certain  muscular  pains, 
which  occur  in  various  parts  of  the  body, 
but  which  are  unattended  by  any  apparent 
morbid  structural  development.  With  ni- 
trate of  silver  and  prussic  acid,  I  have  often 
cured  these  pains  ;  and  with  the  cold  plunge 
bath,  I  have  sometimes  succeeded  after  ev- 
ery other  means  had  failed.  Of  my  mode  of 
treating  acute  Rheumatism.  1  will  give  you 
two  examples. 

Case  1. — A  young  man,  aged  25,  had 
been  suffering  severely  from  Rheumatism  for 
four  or  live  days  before  I  saw  him.  At  this 
time,  the  joints  of  his  wrists  and  ancles 
were  much  swelled  and  exquisitely  painful ; 
his  heart  labored,  and  was  in  such  pain  as  to 
impede  his  breathing ;  his  tongue  was  foul 
and  furred,  and  he  had  been  occasionally  de- 
lirious. I  ordered  an  emetic,  which  was 
some  time  in  operating,  but  when  it  did, 
the  relief  was  signal.  I  followed  this  up 
with  pills  containing  a  combination  of  qui- 
nine, blue  pill,  and  colchicum,  and  in  two 
days  he  was  sitting  up  with  scarcely  any 
swelling  remaining  in  the  affected  joints ; 
in  two  days  more  he  had  no  complaint. — 
Not  a  drop  of  blood  was  taken  in  this  case. 

Case  2.— A  gentleman  aged  thirty,  after 
exposure  to  wet  and  cold,  had  a  shivering  fit 
with  fever,  in  the  course  of  which  almost 
every  joint  in  his  body  became  swollen  and 
very  painful.  He  wTas  bled,  leeched,  blister- 
ed, and  took  mercury  to  no  purpose,  before 
I  was  called  in.  I  ordered  him  a  combina- 
tion of  quinine,  colchicum,  and  opium, 
which  agreed  so  well  with  him,  that  in  three 
days  I  found  him  free  from  every  symptom 
but  weakness,  which  I  presume  was  as 
much  the  effect  of  the  former  sanguinary 
treatment,  as  of  the  disease  ;  at  any  rate,  he 
had  certainly  suffered  very  severely.  But, 
Gentlemen,  like  every  other  disease  incident 
to  man,  Rheumatism  may  not  only  be  cured 
without  loss  of  blood,  but  without  any  phy- 
sic at  all ;  and  in  evidence  of  this,  I  will 
read  to  you  an  extract  from  the  writings  of 
Sydenham ;  "As  to  the  cure  of  Rheuma- 
tism" he  says  "  I  have  often  been  troubled, 
as  well  as  you,  that  it  could  not  be  perform- 
ed without  the  loss  of  a  great  deal  of  blood, 
upon  which  account  the  patient  is  not  only 
much  weakened  for  a  time,  but  if  he  be  of  a 
weakly  constitution,  he  is  most  commonly 
rendered  more  obnoxious  to  other  diseases 
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for  some  years,  when,  afterwards,  the  mat- 
ter that  causes  the  Rheumatism  [Sydenham, 
like  Hippocrates,  was  a  disciple  of  the  Hu- 
moral School]  falls  upon  the  lungs,  the  la- 
tent indisposition  in  the  blood  being  put  into 
motion  by  taking  cold,  or  upon  some  slight 
occasion.  For  these  reasons,  I  endeavor  to 
try  for  some  other  method  different  from 
Bleeding,  so  often  repeated,  to  cure  this  dis- 
ease; therefore,  well  considering  that  this 
disease  proceeded  from  an  inflammation, 
which  is  manifest  from  other  phenomena, 
but  especially  from  the  color  of  the  Blood, 
which  was  exactly  like  that  of  Pleuritis.  I 
thought  it  was  probable  that  this  disease 
might  be  as  well  cured  by  ordering  a  simple 
cooling,  and  moderately  nourishing  diet,  as 
by  bleeding  repeated,  and  those  inconveni- 
ences might  be  avoided  which  accompanied 
the  other  method ;  and  I  found  that  a  whey 
diet,  used  instead  of  Bleeding,  did  the  busi- 
ness. After  last  summer,  my  neighbor  Mat- 
thews, the  apothecary,  an  honest  and  inge- 
nious man,  sent  for  me ;  he  was  miserably 
afflicted  with  a  Rheumatism,  accompanied 
with  the  following  symptoms.  He  was 
first  lame  in  the  hip  for  two  days,  after- 
wards he  had  a  dull  pain  upon  his  lungs, 
and  a  difficulty  of  breathing,  which  also 
went  off  in  two  days  time,  [both  remittent,] 
after  which  his  head  began  to  pain  him  vio- 
lently, and  presently  the  hip  of  the  right  side 
which  was  first  seized ;  and  afterwards,  ac- 
cording to  the  usual  course  of  the  disease, 
almost  all  the  joints,  both  of  the  arms  and 
legs,  were  afflicted  by  turns.  He  being  of  a 
weak  and  dry  habit  of  body,  I  was  afraid 
that  by  taking  away  much  blood  his  strength 
before  but  infirm,  would  be  wholly  van- 
quished, especially  the  summer  being  so  far 
spent,  it  was  to  be  feared  winter  would  come 
before  he  could  recover  his  strength,  weak- 
ened by  frequent  bleeding,  and  therefore  I 
ordered  that  he  should  feed  on  nothing  but 
whey  for  four  days.  Afterwards,  I  allowed 
him,  besides  the  whey,  white  bread  instead 
of  a  dinner,  namely,  once  a  day,  till  he  was 
quite  well.  He,  being  contented  with  this 
thin  diet,  continued  the  use  of  it  for  eigh- 
teen days ;  only  I  at  last  indulged  him  in 
bread  at  supper  too ;  he  daily  drank  eigh- 
teen pints  of  whey,  made  at  home,  where- 
with he  was  sufficiently  nourished.  After 
these  days,  when  the  symptoms  did  no  more 
vex  him,  and  when  he  walked  abroad,  I  per- 
mitted him  to  eat  flesh,  namely  of  boiled 
chickens,  and  other  things  of  easy  digestion; 
but  every  fourth  day  he  was  dieted  with 
whey,  till  at  length  he  was  quite  well ;  the 
inconveniences  mentioned  above  being  quite 
remedied  by  this  method,  with  which  he  was 
grievously  afflicted  ten  years  before,  bleed- 


ing being  then  used  by  my  order  for  his  cure, 
and  often  repeated.  If  any  one  shall  con- 
temn this  method  because  it  is  plain  and  in- 
artificial, I  would  have  such  a  one  know 
that  only  wreak  people  despise  things  for 
their  being  simple  and  plain  ;  and  that  I  am 
ready  to  serve  the  public,  though  I  lose  my 
reputation  by  it.  And  I  will  say  that  I  do 
not  at  all  question,  were  it  not  for  common 
prejudice,  that  the  said  method  might  be  ac- 
commodated to  other  diseases,  the  names 
whereof  I  conceal  at  present,  and  that  it 
would  be  more  beneficial  to  the  sick  than 
the  common  pomp  of  Remedies  that  are  used 
for  people  when  they  are  just  dying,  as  if 
they  were  to  be  sacrificed  like  beasts." — 
But 

The  Stone. 

You  will  doubtless,  Gentlemen,  ask  me 
whether  or  not  I  look  upon  that  also  as  an 
effect  of  intermittent  fever  ?  To  this  ques- 
tion I  have  only  to  say,  that  Stone  must  be 
admitted  to  be  a  result  of  morbid  urinary  se- 
cretion. Can  any  secretion  become  morbid 
without  the  previous  occurrence  of  constitu- 
tional (in  other  words  intermittent  febrile,) 
change  ?  Certainly  not ;  then,  without  such 
change,  how  could  stone  become  developed 
at  all  ? — moreover,  are  there  not  times  of 
the  day,  when  the  subject  of  it  is  better  and 
worse,  and  this  not  altogether  to  be  referred 
to  the  period  of  micturition.  A  "  fit  of  the 
stone"  is  as  common  an  expression  as  a  fit 
of  the  ague.  Drs.  Prout  and  Roget,  who 
have  paid  much  attention  to  calculary  disea- 
ses, state,  that  while  medicines  styled  lithon- 
triptics  exert  but  little  influence  in  such  ca- 
ses, tonics  have  almost  universally  amelio- 
rated the  condition  of  the  patient ;  —  and 
what  are  the  medicines  usually  termed  ton- 
ics, but  the  remedies  for  ague  ? 

Whether  Gout  and  Rheumatism  be  remit- 
tent diseases  or  not,  or  whether  they  be  re- 
markable for  the  changes  of  temperature 
and  action,  termed  fever,  nobody  but  such 
as  prefer  books  of  nosology  to  the  book  of 
nature  and  common  sense,  would  be  so  igno- 
rant as  to  question.  Whether  they  be  vari- 
eties of  the  same  disease  is  another  thing  ; 
but  this  I  know,  they  are  both  first-cousins 
to  ague,  and  by  treating  them  as  such,  the 
practitioner  may  save  himself  a  world  of 
trouble,  and  the  patient  a  world  of  pain, 
which  neither  might  escape,  in  adopting  the 
doctrine  of  the  "  pathologists,"  that  these 
are  inflammatory  diseases,  and  only  to  be 
subdued  by  leech,  lancet,  and  mercury  to 
salivation.  Gentlemen,  laugh  at  the  pathol- 
ogists, and  laugh  too  at  their  disputations, 
which,  being  all  about  nonsense,  can  never 
possibly  come  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion. 
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The  calculary  (gritty)  or  stony  concre- 
tions which  are  occasionally  deposited  in 
the  different  joints  during  Gout,  suggested  to 
medical  men,  even  at  an  early  period,  the 
analogy  subsisting  betwixt  that  disease  and 
stone.  During  constitutional  disorders,  cal- 
culus may  be  developed  in  any  tissue  or 
structure  of  the  body.  Salivary  concretions 
are  common ;  pulmonary  calculi  I  have  seen 
in  two  instances:  in  one  case  they  were  ex- 
pectorated by  a  consumptive  female  who 
died ;  in  the  other,  by  a  gentleman  whose 
lungs  being  otherwise  organically  uninjured 
recovered  his  health  completely  by  attending 
to  the  temperature  of  his  chest,  and  by  the 
occasional  use  of  hydrocyanic  acid  and  qui- 
nine, which  I  prescribed  for  him.  This  pa- 
tient had  previously  consulted  two  of  the  best 
employed  medical  men  in  London,  one  aph}'- 
sician,  the  other  a  surgeon,  neither  of  whom 
held  out  a  hope  for  him  but  in  a  wann  cli- 
mate. Dr.  Chalmers  and  Sir  B.  Brodie,  for 
these  were  the  practitioners  the  patient  pre- 
viously consulted,  showed  in  this  instance, 
at  least,  their  good  opinion  of  attention  to 
temperature.  How  often  the  liver,  gall  blad- 
der, and  kidney  are  the  seat  of  stone,  1  need 
not  tell  you.  Taking  place  in  the  course  of 
an  artery,  calculus  is  erroneously  termed  os- 
sification. I  wonder  it  never  occured  to  au- 
thors to  call  it  the  gout !  seeing  that  there  is 
at  least,  this  resemblance  betwixt  them,  that 
both  generally  become  developed  after  mid- 
dle age  has  marked  the  subjects  of  them  with 
her  seal. 

There  are  not  wanting  authors  who 
have  traced  an  analogy  betwixt  Rheumatism 
and 

Cutaneous  Disease — or 
Disease  of  the  skin — and  as  all  disorders 
are  cousins-german  to  ague,  we  must  give 
them  full  credit  for  their  powers  of  observa- 
tion— stating,  at  the  same  time,  our  readi- 
ness to  help  them  out  to  a  still  more  compre- 
hensive view  of  the  relationship  which  sub- 
sists betwixt  all  "  the  various  genera  of  dis- 
ease." 

What  a  fine  thing  to  be  able  to  master  the 
cloud  of  ridiculous  distinctions  and  defini- 
tions by  which  Drs.  Willan  and  Bateman 
have  contrived  to  disguise  the  whole  subject 
of  Cutaneous  Disorder; — to  distinguish,  for 
example,  psoriasis  from  lepra  —  erythema 
from  erysipelas,  diseases  only  differing  from 
each  other  in  being  acute  or  chronic,  or  from 
being  more  or  less  extensively  developed; 
all,  too,  depending  upon  the  same  constitu- 
tional unity  and  integrity  of  state — all  more 
or  less  amenable  to  identical  agency  !  Most 
truly,  then,  has  my  Lord  Bacon  remarked, 
"Divisions  only  give  us  the  husks  and  out- 1 


er  parts  of  a  science,  while  they  allow  the 
juice  and  kernel  to  escape  in  the  splitting." 
What !  I  shall  be  asked,  is  Erysipelas  or 
Rose  nothing  more  than  a  result  of  ague — 
Erysipelas,  for  which,  according  to  Mr. 
Lawrence,  we  must  make  incisions  in  the 
skin,  at  least  a  foot  long  — gashes  not  quite 
so  short,  but  quite  as  deep  as  sabre  wounds! 
Hear  what  Sir  James  Mackenzie  says  when 
describing  his  own  case  ;  and  the  accuracy 
of  his  description  will  scarcely  be  question- 
ed, if  it  be  remembered  that  previously  to 
entering  upon  his  legal  career,  Sir  James  had 
not  only  studied  but  taken  his  degree  in 
physic: — "We  had  an  unusually  cheerful 
day,"  he  says  "but  just  as  I  was  going  to 
bed  I  was  attacked  by  a  fit  of  shivering, 
which  in  the  morning  was  followed  by  a 
high  fever,  and  in  two  days  by  an  erysipe- 
las in  the  face.  The  disease  went  through 
its  course  mildly,  but  it  is  liable  to  such  sud- 
den turns,  (fits  ;■)  that  one  is  always  within 
six  hours  of  death."  For  the  value  of  qui- 
nine or  bark  in  this  disease  I  could  cite  many 
authorities,  but  the  candor  of  Mr.  Travers 
entitles  his  evidence  to  a  preference.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  Medico  Chirugical  Societv, 
he  is  reported  to  have  stated  that  in  "a 
great  many  instances  (of  Erysipelas)  he  had 
found  the  most  decided  benefit  from  the  use 
of  Bark  and  other  tonics,  and  which,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  disease,  he  had  often 
seen  highly  useful  in  the  practice  of  others, 
even  in  cases  where  he  would  have  employ- 
ed the  antiphlogistic  treatment,  if  the  patients 
had  fallen  into  his  own  hands. — Lancet. 

Every  medical  man  of  experience  knows 
that  Erysipelas  is  very  often  epidemic ;  in 
other  words,  it  prevails  at  a  particular  time 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  among  a  particu- 
lar people  or  class  of  people.  Wherefore  it 
seems  to  depend  upon  a  peculiar  constitution 
of  atmosphere;  for  during  the  time  it  is 
prevalent  in  camps  or  cities,  the  slightest 
scratch  on  the  skin  will  set  it  up.  I  have 
known  it  follow  the  application  of  a  blister 
to  the  chest,  and  I  remember,  when  in  Edin- 
burgh Castle  wTith  the  Royals,  I  was  obli- 
ged to  tell  the  officer  commanding  the  troops 
a  little  of  my  mind  upon  the  subject  of  cor- 
poreal punishment :  one  poor  fellow  had 
just  escaped  with  his  life  from  the  Erysipe- 
las brought  on  by  a  flogging.  But  even  at 
periods  when  the  disease  is  not  epidemic,  it 
may  be  produced  by  any  one  of  the  thou- 
sand things  that  daily  occur  in  life.  Cold 
and  wet  are  frequent  causes ;  and  there  are 
individuals  who  cannot  take  mercury  in  any 
shape  or  dose  without  being  liable  to  an  at- 
tack of  it — nevertheless,  I  have  myself  cured 
many  cases  with  mercury.  The  best  prac- 
tice, howrever,  is  to  treat  it  like  other  acute 
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fevers.  Begin  with  emetics  and  follow 
them  up  with  arsenic  or  quinine ;  this  prac- 
tice will  apply  to  all  acute  diseases  of  the 
skin,  by  whatever  names  they  may  be  known 
or  distinguished. 

What  are  the  causes  of  cutaneous  disease 
generally  ?  Every  thing  that  can  set  up  Fe- 
ver;— and  what  agent  in  nature,  when  abu- 
.sed,  may  not  do  that  ?  Cutaneous  disease 
may  be  produced  by  mechanical  injury  ev- 
en— a  blow,  or  a  fall,  for  example.  A 
friend  of  mine,  who  hunts  a  great  deal,  has 
had  several  falls  from  his  horse,  and  on  each 
occasion  the  accident  was  followed  by  an 
erruption  all  over  his  skin.  I  have  known 
eruptions  to  be  a  constant  effect  of  the  intro- 
duction of  a  bougie  into  the  urethra  of  a 
particular  individual.  What  will  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  Humoral  school  say  to  this  ? 
for  you  know  the  partizans  of  that  school 
trace  all  such  diseases  to  a  "morbid  ingre- 
dient in  the  blood,"  and  they  look  upon  erup- 
tions as  an  effort  of  nature  to  expel  the 
*'  peccant  jumor."  Be  careful,  they  tell  you 
not  to  drive  it  in  !  Now,  what  is  an  erup- 
tion but  the  effect  of  a  tendency  to  decom- 
position of  the  matter  entering  into  a  de- 
tached portion  of  the  cuticular  tissue,  so  as 
to  produce  an  arrangement  and  motion  of 
the  atoms  composing  it  different  from  their 
motion  and  arrangement  in  health  ?  Such 
caution,  therefore,  amounts  exactly  to  this  : 
be  careful  that  you  do  nothing  that  shall 
make  these  cuticular  atoms  resume  their  re- 
spective places  and  motions  in  the  economy, 
so  as  to  resemble  the  healthy  skin  !  See, 
then,  to  what  a  ridiculous  pass  the  humoral 
doctrine  leads  us  !  When  that  doctrine  was 
more  prevalent  than  it  is  at  present,  cutane- 
ous diseases  were  very  generally  classed  un- 
der the  head  of  "Scurvy;"  or  Scorbutic ; 
^whoever  had  eruptions  on  his  skin  of  a 
chronic  character,  was  said  to  have  the  scur- 
vy. Now,  if  this  phrase  had  been  used 
simply  as  a  sign  or  "counter  to  reckon  by," 
no  great  harm  could  have  ensued;  but  like 
"scrofula,"  and  the  "gout"  "Scurvy"  in 
process  of  time  came  to  perform  the  part, 
not  of  a  sign  merely,  but  of  a  corporeal 
something — an  indefinite  entity  or  essence, 
— or  any  thing  but  a  real  sense,  which,  like 
a,  will-o-the-wisp,  played  its  "fantastic 
tricks"  now  in  this  part  of  the  body,  now  in 
that.  Some  wise  professor  made  his  pupils 
suppose  that  he  had  detected  it  in  the  Blood 
even;  and  from  that  moment  not  only  did 
people  believe  that  Scurvy  was  a  specific 
disease,  but  the  whole  faculty  were  anxious 
to  discover  a  specific  remedy  for  it.  A  spe- 
cific for  what,  Gentlemen?  for  an  "airy 
nothing,"  that  only  existed  in  the  theoretic 
visions  of  their  own  most  mystified  brains. 


You  may  stare  as  you   please — but  this,  af- 
ter all,  is  the  truth.      What,  then,  you  will 
demand,  is  the  disease  which  doctors  call 
"ship-scurvy  !"     Now  to  this  most  reasona- 
ble question,  I  will  endeavor  to  reply  in  a 
reasonable  manner.      Having  been  myself 
for  months  at  sea  without  landing  or  seeing 
land,  my  evidence  may  be  just  as  good  as 
that  of  others  who  have  handled  the  subject 
before  me.     During  long  and  harassing  voy- 
ages, what  from  being  forced  by  foul  weath- 
er to  sleep  under  closed  and   consequently 
unventilated  decks — what  from  being  obli- 
ged to  watch  and  work  hard  upon  a  short 
allowance  of  food  and  water — together  with 
the  anxiety  and  depression  of  spirits  produ- 
ced by  "hope  deferred,"  the  men  gradually 
begin   to .  show   signs   of    a   constitutional 
"break  up."     You  will  find  them  with  faces 
pale  and  bloated ; — their  skins  rough,  rug- 
ged, and  exhibiting  petechiae  and  haemorr- 
hagic  ulcers ;  their  gums  weak,  spongy,  and 
bleeding ;  their  hair  harsh£  dry  and  tailing 
away,  and  their  bowels  subject  to  fluxes ;  a 
low  fever  wastes  them  day  by  day  and  night 
by  night,  and  they  become  at  last  so  ill  as  to 
faint  from  the  least  exertion.      This  is  Ship 
Scurvy, — not  depending  upon  a  something 
noxious  in  the  blood,  but  upon  a  positive 
want  of  something  essential  to  its  healthy 
reproduction.     And  how,  think  you,  is  this 
disease  to  be  cured  ?      By  wholesome  food 
and  pure  air.  you  will  naturally  reply.     No 
such  thing,  Gentlemen ;  nothing  so  simple 
would  do  for  scientific  people.     It  can  only 
be  cured  by  Lemon  Juice  !      Lemon  Juice, 
according  to  the  greatest  medical  professors 
is  not  only  a  preventive  of  the  bad  effects 
of  starvation — but  a  substitute  for  pure  air 
and  proper  food  in  the  cure  of  diseases  pro- 
duced by  a  deprivation  of  both  !      Now,  it 
is  a  curious  fact  in  the  history  of  ship  scur- 
vy, that  just  about  the  time  that  lemon 
juice   came  into  fashion  as  a  cure  for  it, 
great  improvements  began  to  be   made  in 
navigation,  as  also  in  ship  building,  and  in 
the   ventillating  and  victualling   of  fleets; 
voyages  that  formerly  took  up  a  year,  can 
now  be  completed  in  a  month  or  two,  and 
the  natural  good  effects  of  all  this  upon  the 
habits   and  constitution  of  the  seamen  are 
up  to  this  moment,  very  modestly   claimed 
by  the   doctors  as  the  result  of  their   em- 
ployment  of  lemon  juice.      And  not  only 
are  there  fools   in  the  world,   but  philoso- 
phers  also,   who  daily  echo  this   trumpery 
story  ! 

There  is  not  a  disorder  of  the  skin,  how- 
ever named,  that  T  have  not  myself  cured 
with  quinine, — and  I  have  met  with  exam- 
ples of  every  kind  of  skin  disease,  that 
have  baffled  me  with  every  thing  I   could 
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think  of.  I  may  here,  nevertheless,  state 
in  regard  to  cutaneous  disease  generally, 
that  I  have  not  very  often  been  at  a  loss, 
while  I  had  at  my  disposed  quinine,  arsenic, 
oxymuriate  of  mercury,  hydriodate  of  pot- 
ass, creosote,  iron,  and  lead.  In  a  very 
obstinate  case  of  scalled- head,  the  subject 
of  which  was  a  young  artist  of  talent,  a 
combination  of  belladonna  and  stramonium 
effected  a  complete  cure  in  about  a  fortnight. 
The  disease,  m  this  instance,  had  been  up- 
wards of  twelve  months  standing,  and  had 
resisted  the  prescriptions  of  some  of  the 
ablest  men  of  Dublin  and  London.  Baths, 
of  which  I  shall  afterwards  speak,  I  have 
also  found  of  great  service  in  diseases  of 
the  skin — and  what,  Gentlemen,  do  all 
these  remedies  come  to  at  last,  but  to  ther- 
mal change  ? 

In  the  great  majority  of  instances,  then, 
the  local  disorder  from  which  physicians 
now  almost  invariably  name  disease,  and  to 
which  they  almost  invariably  confine  their 
attention,  is  only  one  of  the  many  features 
of  universal  disturbance.  So  far  from  be- 
ing the  causes  of  such  disturbance,  the  lo- 
cal tendencies  to  disorganization  are  mere- 
ly hereditary  or  accidental  developments  oc- 
curring in  its  course — developments  expres- 
sive, for  the  most  part,  of  the  weak  points 
of  individual  constitution — though  some- 
times determined  by  climate  or  other  speci- 
ality of  cause.  In  England,  for  example, 
the  viscera  of  the  chest  are  the  organs 
which  chiefly  suffer,  while  in  the  East  and 
West  Indies,  the  liver  and  other  contents 
of  the  abdomen  become  more  frequently 
implicated.  Remittent  fever,  I  need  not  say, 
is  the  parent  of  both. 

Injuries,  passions,  poisons,  then,  are  each 
capable  of  producing  the  same  constitution- 
al disturbance  with  every  kind  and  degree 
of  organic  change  to  which  the  subjects  of 
them  may,  by  original  weakness  of  configu- 
ration, be  predisposed.  To  use  a  homely 
phrase—"  when  the  whole  house  shakes, 
the  worst  built  room  suffers  most/'— and 
this,  of  course,  differs  with  every  house. 
A  blow  on  the  head,  nay,  an  injury  to  so 
minute  a  member  as  the  finger,  may  pro- 
duce a  general  febrile  disorder,  ending  m 
abscess  of  the  lungs  or  liver,  according  to 
the  predisposition  of  the  patient.  Even  in 
the  course  of  the  Contagious  or  Pustular 
Fevers,  we  daily  find  all  kinds  of  organic 
change  developed — change  which  no  man 
in  his  senses  would  place  in  the  light  of  a 
Cause  of  those  fevers.  Among  the  organic 
and  other  disturbances  induced  by  the 

Small -Pox  Fever. 
or  Variola,  as  it  is  called  by  the  profession, 
I  have  noticed  sore  throat,  deafness,  dropsy, 


consumption,  glandular  swellings,  rheuma- 
tism, and  palsy,  just  as  I  have  seen  the 
same  localisms  developed  in  the  course  of  a 
common  remittent  fever, — such  sequels  de- 
pending, of  course,  upon  the  original  pre- 
disposition of  the  patient  to  the  develop- 
ment of  this  or  that  complaint  by  any  agen- 
cy capable  of  injuring  the  general  constitu- 
tion, And  how  should  it  be  otherwise, 
when  we  come  to  reflect  that  the  Small- Pox 
Fever,-  like  every  other  fever,  consists  in  a 
succession  of  paroxysms  so  exactly  resem- 
bling ague,  that,  before  the  appearance  of 
the  eruption,  it  cannot  possibly  be  distin- 
guished from  it !  Nor,  so  far  as  individual 
treatment  is  concerned,  does  that  matter  a 
strawr,  for  however  perfectly  specific  the 
cause  of  the  disorder  undoubtedly  is,  the 
disease  itself  admits  of  no  specific  mode  of 
treatment.  To  shorten  the  cold  stage,  you 
may  resort  to  the  nearest  cordial  you  can 
get.  During  the  hot,  keep  the  patient  as 
cool  as  possible,  or  endeavor  to  break  it  by 
an  emetic,  which,  in  nine  times  out  of  ten, 
you  may  easily  do  ;  and  when  that  and  the 
sweating  stage  are  ended,  endeavor  to  pro- 
long the  interval  of  remission  by  opium, 
hydrocyanic  acid,  or  quinine.  That  I  be- 
lieve comprehends  nearly  the  whole  duty  of 
the  physician  in  this,  as  in  every  other 
acute  disorder.  By  a  reverse  course,  the 
most  perfectly  curable  case  of  small-pox 
may  be  very  speedily  rendered  malignant 
During  the  spring  of  1824,  a  great  many 
instances  of  the  disease  occurred  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  I  remember  two  cases  which, 
from  the  difference  of  the  practice  employed, 
and  from  the  difference  of  the  results,  made 
a  strong  impression  upon  my  mind.  The 
first  case  was  treated  by  the  late  Dr. 
Mackintosh  by  repeated  bleeding  and  pur- 
gation ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  pa- 
tient became  delirious,  and  the  pustules 
were  rendered  confluent.  The  subject  of 
the  second  case  was  myself ;  having  fre- 
quently visited  the  former  gentleman  during 
his  illness,  I  may  fairly  presume  I  took  the 
infection  from  him.  But  the  treatment  in 
my  own  instance,  was  restricted  to  an  oc- 
casional antimonial,  and  an  opiate  about 
seven  in  the  evening,  which  had  the  effect 
of  either  entirely  preventing  the  anticipated 
paroxysm,  or  of  rendering  it  so  trifling  as 
to  pass  without  observation.  On  two  occa- 
sions it  was  neglected,  and  a  night  of  fever 
and  restlessness  was  each  time  the  result. 
I  was  out  of  the  house  in  ten  days,  and,  as 
you  see,  I  have  not  a  perceptible  mark  on 
my  countenance,  while  the  other  gentleman 
was  confined  to  his  room  for  more  than  a 
month,  barely  escaping  with  his  life,  and 
when  he  made  his  appearance  in  the  streets, 
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his  face  was  so  disfigured  by  scars,  that  his 
most  intimate   friends   did   not   know   him 
when  he  addressed   them.      During  the  au- 
tumn and  winter  of  1825,  while  I  attended 
the  Parisian  Hospitals,  the   small-pox   was 
raging  fearfully  in  France.      But  so  unsuc- 
cessful was  the  treatment  employed,  bleed- 
ing, leeching,  and  purgation,  that  the  dissec- 
ting-rooms of  Paris   were  literally  crowded 
with  the  bodies  of  the  people  who  had  died 
of   the   disease.       Some   of    these    bodies 
bore  the   mark    of    vaccination   on     their 
arms.     But  what  is  Vaccination  ?     Vaccin- 
ation is  only  the  artificial  introduction  into 
the   human   system   of  an   animal  poison ; 
and  it  was   first  practised  by  Dr.  Jenner  of 
Berkley,  in  Gloucestershire.      Now  Jenner 
was  a  man  of  great  observation,  great  pene- 
tration— a  man  upon  whom  facts  were  nev- 
er lost,   not  a  mere  collector   of  facts,  not 
one  of  those  poor  creatures  who  cry  "  facts, 
facts,  give   me   facts,  I  never  think,' — men 
who  might  as  wittily   cry  "  Bricks,  bricks, 
give  me  bricks,  I  never  Build  !"     Of  quite  a 
different  stamp  was  Dr.  Jenner.     Practising 
his  profession,   chiefly  at   first   among   the 
poor  of  his  native   country,   from  them  he 
learned  that  the  people  connected  with  dai- 
ries had  their  hands  very   often   attacked 
with  an  eruptive  disease,  which  they  traced 
to  a   similar  eruption  on  the  teats   of  the 
cows  they  milked,  and  their  general  belief 
was  that   such   as   had  this   eruption  could 
not  take  the  small-pox.     All  through  Glou- 
cestershire this  fact  was  known  to  the  pea- 
santry, but  the  wise  doctors  only  looked  up- 
on it  as   a  popular   superstition.      Not   so 
Jenner, — who   set  about   an   investigation, 
and  he  discovered  it  to  be  the  truth  ;  and,  in 
spite  of  the  greatest  opposition  from  men  of 
his  own  profession,  and  others  whom  they 
secretly  influenced,  he  finally  succeeded  in 
establishing  the   practice  of  vaccination,  so 
called  from  vacca,  the  fcatin  for  cow.     Jen- 
ner,  then,  was  the  first   who  artificially  in- 
troduced cow-pox  as  a  preventative  of  small- 
pox ;  and  that  it   is  indeed  a  preventative 
you  will  have   no  difficulty   in  believing,  if 
you  choose  to  recall  to  memory  the  number 
of  persons  whose  faces   were   fretted  and 
seamed  by  the   small-pox  in  your  younger 
days,  and  the  few  instances   of  a  similar 
kind  you  meet  with   in  these  times,  since 
vaccination   has   been    practised.      Do  you 
doubt  the  preventive  effect  of  Small-pox  a- 
gainst  a    recurrence   of    small- pox  ?      No 
more  can  you   doubt  the  effect  of  vaccina- 
tion— for  though  small-pox  does  occiasion- 
ally  attack  individuals  who  have  previously 
undergone  vaccination,  so  also  does  it  recur 
occasionally  in  persons  who  bear  the  indeli- 
ble marks  of  having  previously    suffered 


from  small-pox  itself.  What  is  the  Vaccine 
disease  but  a  modification  of  the  small-pox  ? 
It  is  small-pox  in  a  milder  form,  a  fact 
which  Jenner  suspected,  and  which  Mr. 
Ceely  of  Aylesbury  has  recently  proved  by 
a  very  simple  experiment.  He  first  inocu- 
lated a  cow  with  the  matter  of  a  Small-pox 
pustule.  From  the  new  pustules  which 
were  in  due  time  produced  in  that  animal, 
he  took  matter  and  inserted  it  into  the  arm 
of  a  child.  The  vaccine  or  cow-pox  pus- 
tule was  the  result ! — and  these  experiments 
he  has  several  times  repeated  with  the  same 
success,  in  the  presence  of  many  medical 
men, — so  that  the  cause  of  small-pox  in 
man  (whatever  its  real  nature  be)  becomes 
so  altered  in  its  vaccine  or  Cow  modifica- 
tion, as  to  constitute  a  most  valuable  pre- 
ventative against  the  severer  form.  What 
is  the  nature  of  the  specific  agent  which 
produces  and  reproduces,  through  such  an 
infinity  of  individuals,  an  effect  so  general- 
ly specific  ?  Can  it  be,  as  Linnaeus  thought, 
of  an  animalculine  character  ?  or,  is  it  at  all 
analogous  to  the  influence  produced  by  the 
magnet  on  iron  ?  which  metal,  you  all 
know,  may,  from  the  contact  of  a  magnet, 
become  itself  magnetic.  These  are  the  most 
probable  relations  in  which  the  subject  may 
be  viewed — if,  indeed,  it  have  not  some  a- 
nalogy  to  the  continuation  and  reproduction 
of  all  animal  life. 

There  are  a  few  questions,  connected  with 
this  subject,  which  I  confess  myself  unable 
to  answer.  Perhaps  the  ingenuity  of  some 
of  you  may  solve  them  for  me. 

1  Why  is  Small-pox,  when  directly  in- 
oculated, more  generally  mild  than  when 
taken  casually  by  infection  ? 

2.  Why,  after  Vaccination,  have  we,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  only  one  pustule  in- 
stead of  many,  as  in  cases  of  the  small-pox  ? 

3.  Why  is  the  Cow-pox  not  infectious, 
like  Small-pox — seeing  -that  it  is  a  mere 
modification  of  identical  agency  ?  The  cow. 
pox,  so  far  as  we  know,  can  only  be  com- 
municated by  direct  inoculation. 

4.  Has  the  protection  which  the  Cow-pox 
and  the  Small-pox  afford  to  the  constitution 
against  recurrence,  any  analogy  to  agricul- 
tural exhaustion — to  the  impossibility  to  ob- 
tain more  than  a  given  number  of  successive 
crops  of  a  particular  herbage,  from  a  particu- 
lar soil,  in  a  given  period  of  years  ? 

But  the  small-pox  fever  is  not  the  only 
fever  which  once  having  attacked  an  indivi; 
dual  during  his  life,  for  the  most  part  ren- 
ders him  unsusceptible  of  recurrence ; — all 
the  truly  contagious  fevers  have  this  effect — • 
Chicken  pox,  Measels,  Scarlet-fever,  Hoop- 
ing-cough, seldom  affect  the  constitution 
above  once  in  life — though  sometimes,  like 
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Small-pox,  they  make  their  appearance  twice 
and  even  three  times  in  individuals.  By 
some  authors,  the  Chicken  pox  has  been  sup- 
posed to  be  a  modification  of  Small-pox — an 
opinion  to  which  I  myself  lean — for  when 
we  consider  how  remarkably  small-pox  be- 
comes modified  after  vaccine  transmission, 
we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  it  may  admit  of 
still  further  modifications,  by  passing  through 
the  bodies  of  other  animals  besides  the  cow. 
This  much  is  certain,  that  every  one  of  the 
contagious  diseases  has  the  most  perfect  a- 
nalogy  to  the  ague — seeing  that  all  have  re- 
missions and  exacerbations  of  fever  more  or 
less  perfect  in  kind,  and  that  all  are  more  or 
less  amenable  to  the  chrono- thermal  reme- 
dies— not  one  of  which  remedies,  however, 
possess  such  specific  influence  over  them,  as 
to  be  exclusively  relied  upon  in  the  treatment 
of  any  case.  Is  not  this  the  best  of  all  proofs 
that  there  is  no  Specific  in  physic  ?  If  in  a 
most  decidedly  specific  disease  we  have  no 
specific  remedial  agency,  how  can  we  possi- 
bly expect  to  find  such  for  any  one  of  the 
great  family  of  disorders  which  may  be  pro- 
duced by  anything  and  everything  that  can 
derange  the  general  health  ?  Yet  Dr.  Hol- 
land hopes  that  medical  men  may  one  day 
find  a  specific  for  Gout,  and  another  for  Con- 
sumption— diseases  which  may  be  produced 
and  cured  by  any  agency  that  can  alter  the 
moving  powers  of  particular  individuals  ! 
Is  the 

Plague 

an  intermittent  fever  ? — The  case  of  Corporal 
Farrel,  as  detailed  by  Dr.  Calvert,  [Medico- 
Chirurgical  Transactions']  will  be  a  sufficient 
answer  to  the  question  : — "  This  man  had 
been  standing  in  the  sea  on  the  10th  of  No- 
vember, upwards  of  an  hour,  to  wash  and 
purify  his  clothes,  according  to  an  order  to 
that  effect.  On  coming  out  of  the  water  he 
was  seized  with  violent  shivering  and  head- 
ache, succeeded  by  heat  of  skin,  and  after- 
wards by  sweating,  which  alleviated  the  dis- 
tressing symptoms  On  the  following  day 
the  paroxysm  was  repeated.  He  was  per- 
mitted to  remain  in  the  barracks  from  a  be- 
lief that  his  complaint  was  intermittent  fever. 
The  next  day  his  fever  returned  as  usual, 
but  it  now  declared  itself  to  be  the  Plague 
by  a  bubo  (glandular  swelling)  arising  in  the 
groin,  while  the  seat  of  the  pain  seemed  to 
be  suddenly  transferred  from  the  head  to  that 
part.  The  paroxysm  was  again  followed  by 
intermission  or  remission.  But  the  next 
morning,  while  dressing  himself  to  go  to  the 
lazaret,  he  dropped  down  and  expired." 

Disputes  still  exist  as  to  whether  Plague 
be  contagious  or  not.  On  whichever  side 
truth  lies,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  as  to  the 


proper  treatment.  The  indications,  in  Plague 
as  in  simple  intermittent  fever,  or  the  Small- 
pox, are  to  regulate  the  temperature  in  the 
cold  and  hot  stages,  by  the  means  already 
pointed  out,  and  to  prolong  the  remission  by 
quinine,  opium,  arsenic,  &c,  according  to 
particular  constitutions.  Treated  in  this 
manner,  the  disease  could  not  by  any  possi- 
bility be  more  fatal  than  we  are  told  it  is  un- 
der the  present  routine  of  practice.  "  In  all 
our  cases,"  says  Dr.  Madden,  "  we  did  as  all 
other  practitioners  did, — we  continued  to 
bleed,  and  the  patients  continued  to  die  !" — 
[Madden* s  Constantinople.'] 

From  the  same  candid  author,  I  find  that 
the 

Yellow  Fever 

of  the  West  Indies,  is  not  less  remarkable  for 
its  periodic  remissions  and  exacerbations  than 
for  the  shiverings  and  alternations  of  tempera- 
ture characteristic  of  every  other  disorder. 
The  yellow  appearance  of  the  patient,  like 
the  milder  jaundice  of  our  own  climate,  is  a 
mere  effect  of  spasm  of  the  gall  ducts.  Jaun- 
dice, then,  is  a  symptom,  not  a  disease  ;  it  is 
the  result  of  spasm  developed  in  the  course 
of  a  febrile  paroxysm.  People  will  say, 
"You  would  not  give  Quinine  or  Bark  in 
jaundice."  But  wherefore  not  ?  seeing  I  could 
muster  a  good  half-hundred  instances  where 
I  myself  have  cured  the  disease  by  one  or  the 
other.  Dr.  Madden  details  a  case  of  yellow 
fever  cured  by  Quinine,  a  case  in  which  he 
says,  "  had  the  gentleman  been  bled,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  country,  I  think  in  all  proba- 
bility he  would  have  died  ;  or  had  he  survi- 
ved, that  he  would  have  had  left  a  debilitated 
constitution  and  a  dropsical  diathesis  to  en- 
counter in  his  convalescence." 

Previous  to  my  embarkation  for  the  East 
Indies,  where  it  was  my  chance  to  serve  five 
years  as  a  medical  officer  of  the  army,  I  read 
Dr.  James  Johnson's  work  on  the  "  Disea- 
ses of  Tropical  Climates."  Impressed  when 
a  boy  with  his  pretty  style,  I  put  his  sangui- 
nary treatment  and  his  twenty-grain  doses  of 
calomel  to  the  test.  But  so  far  from  confirm- 
ing his  assertions,  my  own  after-experience 
led  me  to  adopt  conclusions  much  the  same  as 
Dr.  Madden  Capt.  Owen  of  the  Royal  Na- 
vy, too,  who  could  neither  have  a  theory  to 
support  nor  any  interested  end  to  serve  one 
way  or  the  other,  details  at  great  length  the 
mortality  which  took  place  among  his  people 
while  employed  in  surveying  the  African 
coast.  "It  may,  in  fact,  be  questioned," 
says  this  intelligent  navigator,  "  whether  our 
very  severe  losses  were  not,  in  some  measure, 
attributable  to  European  medical  practice, 
Bleeding  and  Calomel  being  decidedly  the 
most  deadly  enemies  in  a  tropical  climate. — 
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During  the  whole  time  of  the  prevalence  of 
the  fever,  we  had  not  one  instance  of  perfect 
recovery  after  a  liberal  application  of  the  lan- 
cet or  of  this  medicine."  Captain  Owen  far- 
ther states,  that  he  himself  recovered  without 
either  bleeding  or  calomel,  while  the  ship- 
doctor  fell  a  martyr  to  his  medical  faith, — he 
bled  himself,  took  calomel,  and  died  !  [The 
above  remarks  were  first  printed  m  1840. — 
Two  years  afterwards,  12th  November  1842, 
extracts  from  the  Report  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  the  Western  coast  of  Africa,  ap- 
peared in  the  Times  newspaper,  wherein, 
among  other  things,  is  the  following  :  "  The 
bleeding  system  has  fortunately  gone  out  of 
fashion,  and  the  frightful. mortality  that  at- ) 
tended  its  practice,  is  now  no  longer  known 
on  board  our  ships."  Dr.  James  Johnson, 
are  you  satisfied !] 

But  the  Eastern  practitioner  w7ill  tell  me' 
possibly,  that 

Dysentery 

cannot  be  safely  treated  in  any  other  fashion. 
Is  he  sure  he  knows  exactly  what  is  meant 
by  the  word  Dysentery  ?  I  shall  say  no- 
thing of  its  etymology  but  rather  give  you 
the  symptoms  included  by  Sydenham  under 
the  name.  "  The  patient,"  he  tells  us,  "  is 
attacked  with  a  chilliness  and  shaking, 
which  is  immediately  succeeded  by  a  heat 
of  the  whole  body.  Soon  after  this  gripes 
and  stools  follow."  What  then,  Gentlemen, 
is  this  dysentery  but  an  ague,  with  increase 
of  secretion  from  one  surface  instead  of  an- 
other— from  the  mucous  surface  of  the 
bowels  instead  of  the  skin,  and  the  skin  re- 
member is  only  a  continuation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  bowels.  Now,  Dr.  Cum- 
ming,  late  of  the  East  India  Company's 
medical  service,  informs  us,  that  while  as- 
cending the  Nile  in  1836,  he  was  attacked 
with  dysentery.  After  suffering  for  a  week 
with  "  intervals  of  remission,"  he  fairly  gave 
himself  up,  and  so  did  his  attendants,  for  he 
had  nothing  in  the  shape  of  medicine  wTith 
him.  As  a  foilorn  hope,  however,  he  or- 
dered his  guide  to  sponge  him  with  warm 
water.  And  this  simple  remedy  [attention 
to  temperature,]  with  fomentation  of  the 
abdomen,  was  the  only  treatment  employed. 
He  took  a  little  wine  and  water,  which  re- 
mained upon  his  stomach  ;  he  then  became 
drowsy,  slept  for  a  short  time,  felt  his  skin 
less  hot  and  burning,  and,  in  brief,  began  to 
recover,  and  that  rapidly.  In  about  a  week 
afterwards,  he  writes  in  his  journal :  ".  My 
recovery  is  almost  complete,  and  the  rapidity 
of  my  convalescence  leads  me  to  contrast 
my  late  attack  with  a  precisely  similar  one 
which  I  had  at  Cawnpore  in  the  autumn  of 
1829.     On  that  occasion  I  was  largely  bled 


at  the  arm,  had  fifty  leeches  applied  to  the 
abdomen,  and  during  the  first  four  days  of 
the  disease,  in  addition  to  extensive  mercu- 
rial frictions,  I  swallowed  two  hundred  and 
sixteen  grains  of  calomel.  True,  1  recover- 
ed ;  or  rather  1  did  not  die  !  whether  in  con- 
sequence, or  in  spite  of  the  above  heroic 
treatment,  I  will  not  venture  to  say.  My 
face  was  swollen  to  an  enormous  size,  every 
tooth  was  loose  in  my  jaws,  and  for  six  or 
eight  weeks  I  could  eat  no  solid  food  ;  my 
constitution  received  a  shock  from  which  it 
never  fairly  recovered,  and  I  was  obliged  to 
come  to  Europe  on  furlough.  On  the  present 
occasion,  fortunately  for  me,  the  vis  medica- 
trix  naturae  was  my  sole  physician,  [he  for- 
got the  sponging  part !]  and  I  am  now  al- 
most as  well  as  before  the  attack  commenced. 
British  medical  practice,  in  my  humble  opin- 
ion, deals  too  much  in  heroics." 

That  opinion,  Gentlemen,  I  hope,  is  now 
yours  also — it  has  many  years  been  mine. 
Such  a  case,  from  such  a  quarter,  must 
doubtless  be  more  than  sufficient  to  warn 
you  against  the  sanguinary  and  mercurial 
practice  introduced  into  the  East  by  the  in- 
fluence of  Dr.  James  Johnson's  Work  on 
the  Diseases  of  India.  What  an  idea,  first 
to  break  down  by  the  lancet  and  mercury  to 
salivation  the  attractive  power  of  every  atom 
of  the  body,  in  the  expectation  of  thereby 
strengthening  its  weakest  parts  !  Does  this 
savour  of  mania,  or  does  it  not  ?  and  that 
too,  as  I  hinted  before,  madness  of  rather  a 
homicidal  kind  ? 

Dropsy. 

How  can  there  be  a  morbid  superabun- 
dance of  any  secretion  without  a  correspon- 
ding change  of  temperature  ?  He  who  will 
rigidly  scrutinize  this  disease  shall  find  that 
the  same  shiverings  and  fever  which  pre- 
cede the  sweat  of  ague,  usher  in  the  tumid 
abdomen  and  swollen  legs  of  Dropsy. 
Dropsy,  then,  may  be  termed  an  Ague  with 
inward  sweat.  That  it  is  a  remittent  disease 
may  be  seen  by  the  palpable  diminution  of 
the  swelling  on  particular  days  ;  to  say  no- 
thing of  the  hopes  both  of  the  patient  and 
physician  on  such  days  being  excited  by 
general  improvement  throughout.  How 
should  the  disease  be  treated  ?  Not,  accord- 
ing to  modern  practice,  by  diuretics  and  su- 
dorifics  solely ;  but  by  a  combination  and. 
alternation  of  these  remedies  with  the  medi- 
cines of  acknowledged  efficacy  in  that  most 
perfect  type  of  all  disease,  the  ague.  Of  ca- 
ses successfully  treated  by  me  in  this  man- 
ner, I  could  give  you  hundreds — but  to 
what  purpose  ?  The  recital  would  only 
comprehend  the  symptoms  of  ague  with  in- 
crease of  the  natural  secretions  of  the  vari- 
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ous  cavities  even  to  effusion,  (or  cellular 
substance)  instead  of  perspiration  by  the 
skin  ;  and  the  remedies,  as  you  may  guess, 
quinine,  opium,  arsenic,  hydrocyanic  acid, 
combined  or  alternated  with  creosote,  squill, 
ipecacuanha,  colchicum,  mercury,  &c.  What 
other  proofs  do  you  want  of  the  unity  of  all 
disease  ?  The  Paymaster- Sergeant  of  the 
Royals  had  dropsy,  which,  notwithstanding 
the  usual  treatment  by  diuretics,  purgatives, 
&c,  was  daily  getting  worse,  when  Dr.  Ste- 
phenson, of  the  13th  Dragoons,  suggested 
the  applicaton  of  poultices  of  lichen  vulgar- 
is to  the  loins.  From  that  day  the  amend- 
ment was  rapid,  and  the  patient  subsequently 
got  well.  Now,  Gentlemen,  everybody  be- 
lieved that  there  must  have  been  some  ma- 
gical virtue  in  the  lichen.  But  Mr.  Brady, 
the  surgeon  of  the  regiment,  thinking  that 
the  plant  had  less  to  do  with  the  cure  than 
the  heat  which,  in  the  form  of  a  poultice,  it 
produced,  determined  to  try  poultices  made 
with  rice  in  a  case  exactly  similar.  The  re- 
sult was  the  same — a  cure ;  proving  how 
right  he  was  in  his  conjecture.  Since  I 
have  entered  into  private  practice,  I  have  re- 
peatedly applied  poultices  to  the  loins  with 
advantage,  and  have  also,  with  the  assis- 
tance of  plasters  of  pitch,  galbanum,  &c, 
succeeded  in  curing  cases  of  dropsy,  that  re- 
sisted every  kind  of  internal  remedy. 

Cholera, — 

the  scourge  of  nations— will  cholera  be 
found  to  partake  of  the  same  universal  type 
of  disease,  the  ague  ?  You  will  be  the  best 
judges,  Gentlemen,  when  I  draw  my  paral- 
lel. While  in  India  I  had  ample  opportuni- 
ties for  ascertaining  its  nature.  Tremulous 
and  spasmodic  action  belong  equallj  to  ague 
and  to  cholera ;  vomiting  or  nausea  charac- 
terises both.  The  ague  patient  has  some- 
times diarrhoea  or  looseness  ;  oppression  at 
the  chest,  and  coldness  of  the  whole  body 
are  the  primary  symptoms  of  each.  The 
increased  flow  of  pale  urine,  so  often  re- 
marked in  ague,  is  an  occasional  symptom 
of  epidemic  cholera.  In  more  than  one  in- 
stance of  cholera,  which  came  under  my  ob- 
servation while  serving  in  the  East,  that 
secretion  passed  involuntarily  from  the  pa- 
tient a  short  time  before  death.  Suppression 
of  urine,  so  common  in  the  late  epidemic, 
was  a  frequent  symptom  of  the  Walcheren 
ague.  When  there  is  no  hot  fit  or  reaction, 
death  is  usually  preceded  by  a  sleepy  stupor 
in  both.  You  have  ague,  too,  with  hot  skin 
and  bounding  pulse,  a  state  analogous  to  the 
milder  forms  of  cholera,  in  which  you  re- 
mark the  same  phenomena.  When  not  fatal, 
cholera,  like  ague,  has  a  hot  and  sweating 
stage.    Moreover,  when  ague  terminates  life 


by  a  single  paroxysm,  you  find  the  same  ap- 
pearances after  death  in  the  bodies  of  both. 
Lastly,  phrensy,  disease  of  the  lungs,  liver, 
and  spleen,  with  dysentery  and  dropsy,  to 
say  nothing  of  epilepsy  and  apoplexy,  have 
been  the  occasional  sequelae  of  each.  Chol- 
era, then,  is  an  extreme  of  the  cold  stage  of 
ague. 

What  are  the  remedies  most  beneficial  in, 
Cholera  ?  Attention  to  temperature  compre- 
hends every  thing  that  has  either  failed  or 
succeeded.  Were  I  myself  to  become  the 
subject  of  it,  I  should  feel  inclined  to  trust 
more  to  a  bottle  of  brandy  than  to  any  thing 
contained  in  the  Materia  Medica.  While 
serving  in  the  East  Indies  I  saw  many  hun- 
dred cases  of  the  disorder,  but  I  never  could 
convince  myself  of  the  superiority  of  any 
one  kind  of  medical  treatment  over  another. 
In  my  Work  upon  the  Diseases  of  India,  I 
have  proved  that  death,  in  the  great  majority 
of  instances  of  cholera,  takes  place  from  a 
palsy  of  the  pneumo-gastric  nerves, — those 
nerves  that  influence  the  functions  of  the 
lungs  and  stomach.  If  you  divide  these 
nerves  in  the  dog,  you  have  the  essential 
symptoms  of  Cholera,  viz.,  loss  of  voice,  vo- 
miting, and  difficult  breathing  always, — 
cramps  and  flatulence  frequently ;  and  the 
animal  seldom  survives  the  third  day.  On 
dissection,  you  find  the  vessels  of  the  head, 
lungs,  and  intestines,  filled  with  black  bloods 
That  is  exactly  what  you  find  on  opening 
the  bodies  of  persons  who  have  died  of  cho- 
lera. Shortly  after  my  return  from  India, 
Dr.  Wilson  Philip  read  a  paper  at  the  West- 
minster Medical  Society,  in  which  he  took 
the  very  same  view  of  Cholera,  but  wherein 
he  forgot  to  say  that  his  views  of  the  disease 
had  been  every  one  of  them  anticipated  m 
my  Remarks  upon  it,  published  in  the  Lan- 
cet some  months  before  I  quitted  India. 


Poisoning  by  Arsenic. 

M.  Grimaud,  a  chemist  at  Poictiers,  has 
proposed  a  mode  of  rendering  poisoning  by 
arsenic  more  difficult.  He  recommends  that 
this  article  shall  be  sold  only  when  mixed 
with  a-  certain  quantity  of  sulphate  of  iron 
and  cyanure  of  potash.  About  one  per  cent, 
of  each  substance  would,  he  alleges,  be  suf- 
ficient. The  arsenic,  thus  qualified,  shews 
itself  either  by  colour  or  smell,  when  used 
m  the  various  aliments  fit  for  man.  Thus,, 
arsenic  prepared  this  way,  and  thrown  into, 
warm  meat  soup,  gives  immediately  a  green 
bronze  colour ;  into  hot  milk,  an  opal ;  into 
red  wine,  a  violet ;  into  bread,  a  deep  blue  ; 
and  so  on  for  20  mixture,  on  which  M.  Gri- 
maud has  made  experiments. — Galignani's 
Messenger. 
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MISS  MARTINEAU'S  LETTERS  ON 
MESMERISM. 


LETTER  I. 

Tynemouth,  Nov.  12. 

It  is  important  to  society  to  know  whe- 
ther Mesmerism  is  true.  The  revival  of  its 
pretensions  from  age  to  age  makes  the  nega- 
tive of  this  question  appear  so  improbable, 
and  the  affirmative  involves  anticipations  so 
vast,  that  no  testimony  of  a  conscientious 
witness  can  be  unworthy  of  attention.  I  am 
now  capable  of  affording  testimony  :  and  all 
personal  considerations  must  give  way  be- 
fore the  social  duty  of  imparting  the  facts  of 
which  I  am  possessed. 

For  some  years  before  June  last,  I  was  in 
the  class  of  believers  upon  testimony.  I  had 
witnessed  no  mesmeric  facts  whatever ;  but 
I  could  not  doubt  the  existence  of  many 
which  were  related  to  me  without  distrusting 
either  the  understanding,  or  the  integrity,  of 
some  of  the  wisest  and  best  people  I  knew. 
Nor  did  I  find  it  possible  to  resist  the  evi- 
dence of  books,  of  details  of  many  cases  of 
protracted  bodily  and  mental  effects.  Nor, 
if  it  had  been  possible,  could  1  have  thought 
it  desirable  or  philosophical  to  set  up  my 
negative  ignorance  of  the  functions  of  the 
nerves  and  the  powers  of  the  mind,  against 
the  positive  evidence  of  observers  and  recor- 
ders of  new  phenomena.  People  do  not,  or 
ought  not,  to  reach  my  years  without  learn- 
ing that  the  strangeness  and  absolute  novelty 
of  facts  attested  by  more  than  one  mind  is 
rather  a  presumption  of  their  truth  than  the 
contrary,  as  there  would  be  something  more 
familiar  in  any  devices  or  conceptions  of 
men  ;  that  our  researches  into  the  powers  of 
nature,  of  human  nature  with  the  rest,  have 
as  yet  gone  such  a  little  way  that  many  dis- 
coveries are  yet  to  be  looked  for ;  and  that, 
while  we  have  hardly  recovered  from  the 
surprise  of  the  new  lights  thrown  upon  the 
functions  and  texture  of  the  human  frame  by 
Harvey,  Bell,  and  others,  it  is  too  soon  to  de- 
cide that  there  shall  be  no  more  as  wonder- 
ful, and  presumptuous  in  the  extreme  to  pre- 
determine what  they  shall  or  shall  not  be. 

Such  was  the  state  of  my  mind  on  the 
subject  of  Mesmerism  six  years  ago,  when 
I  related  a  series  of  facts,  on  the  testimony 
of  five  persons  whom  I  could  trust,  to  one 
whose  intellect  I  was  accustomed  to  look  up 
to,  though  I  had  had  occasion  to  see  that 
great  discoveries  were  received  or  rejected  by 
him  on  other  grounds  than  the  evidence  on 
which  their  pretensions  rested.  He  threw 
himself  back  in  his  chair  when  I  began  my 
story,  exclaiming,  "  Is  it  possible  that  you 


are  bit  by  that  nonsense  ?"  On  my  decla- 
ring the  amount  of  testimony  on  which  I  be- 
lieved what  I  was  telling,  he  declared,  as  he 
frequently  did  afterwards,  that  if  he  saw  the 
incidents  himself,  he  would  not  believe  them  ; 
he  would  sooner  think  himself  and  the 
whole  company  mad  than  admit  them.  This 
declaration  did  me  good ;  though  of  course, 
it  gave  me  concern.  It  showed  me  that  I 
must  keeo  my  mind  free,  and  must  observe 
and  decide  independently,  as  there  could  be 
neither  help  nor  hindrance  from  minds  self- 
exiled  in  this  way  from  the  region  of  evi- 
dence. From  that  time  till  June  last,  I 
was,  as  I  have  said,  a  believer  in  Mesmerism 
on  testimony. 

The  reason  why  I  did  not  qualify  myself 
for  belief  or  disbelief  on  evidence  was  a  sub- 
stantial one.  From  the  early  summer  of 
1839, 1  was,  till  this  autumn,  a  prisoner  from 
illness.  My  recovery  now,  by  means  of 
mesmeric  treatment  alone,  has  given  me  the 
most  thorough  knowledge  possible  that  Mes- 
merism is  true. 

This  is  not  the  place  in  which  to  give  any 
details  of  disease.  It  will  be  sufficient  to 
explain  briefly,  in  order  to  rencJer  my  story 
intelligible,  that  the  internal  disease,  under 
which  I  have  suffered,  appears  to  have  been 
coming  on  for  many  years;  that  after  warn- 
ings of  failing  health,  which  I  carelessly 
overlooked,  I  broke  down,  while  travelling 
abroad,  in  June,  1839  ;  that  I  sank  lower 
and  lower  for  three  years  after  my  return, 
and  remained  nearly  stationary  for  two  more 
preceding  ]ast  June.  During  these  five 
years,  I  never  felt  wholly  at  ease  for  one 
single  hour.  I  seldom  had  severe  pain  ;  but 
never  entire  comfort.  A  besetting  sickness, 
almost  disabling  me  from  taking  food  for  two 
years,  brought  me  very  low  ;  and,  together 
with  other  evils,  it  confined  me  to  a  condi- 
tion of  almost  entire  stillness — to  a  life  pas- 
sed between  my  bed  and  my  sofa.  It  was 
not  till  after  many  attempts  at  gentle  exer- 
cise that  my  friends  agreed  with  me  that  the 
cost  was  too  great  for  any  advantage  gained  : 
and  at  length  it  was  clear  that  even  going 
down  one  flight  of  stairs  was  imprudent. — 
From  that  time  I  lay  still ;  and  by  means  of 
this  undisturbed  quiet,  and  such  an  increase 
of  opiates  as  kept  down  my  most  urgent  dis- 
comforts. I  passed  the  last  two  years  with 
less  suffering  than  the  three  preceding. 
There  was,  however,  no  favorable  change  in 
the  disease.  Every  thing  was  done  for  me 
that  the  best  medical  skill  and  science  could 
suggest,  and  the  most  indefatigable  humanity 
and  family  affection  devise :  but  nothing 
could  avail  beyond  mere  alleviation.  My 
dependence  upon  opiates  was  desperate.  My 
kind  and  vigilant  medical  friend — the  most 
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sanguine  man  I  know,  and  the  most  bent  up- 
on keeping  his  patients  hopeful — avowed  to 
me  last  Christmas,  and  twice  afterwards,  that 
he  found  himself  compelled  to  give  up  all 
hope  of  affecting  the  disease — of  doing  more 
than  keeping  me  up,  in  collateral  respects,  to 
the  highest  practicable  point.  This  was  no 
surprise  to  me ;  for  when  any  specific  medi- 
cine is  taken  for  above  two  years  without  af-' 
fecting  the  disease,  there  is  no  more  ground 
for  hope  in  reason  than  in  feeling.  In  June 
last,  I  suffered  more  than  usual,  and  new 
measures  of  alleviation  were  resorted  to.  As 
to  all  the  essential  points  of  the  disease,  I 
was  never  lower  than  immediately  before  I 
made  trial  of  Mesmerism. 

If,  at  any  time  during  my  illness,  I  had 
been  asked  with  serious  purpose,  whether  I 
believed  there  was  no  resource  for  me,  I 
should  have  replied  that  Mesmerism  might 
perhaps  give  me  partial  relief. 

After  my  medical  friend's  avowal  of  his 
hopelessness,  however,  I  felt  myself  not  on- 
ly at  liberty,  but  in  duty  bound,  to  try,  if 
possible,  the  only  remaining  resource  for  al- 
leviation. I  felt  then,  and  I  feel  now,  that 
through  all  mortification  of  old  prejudices, 
and  all  springing  up  of  new,  nobody  in  the 
world  would  undertake  to  say  I  was  wrong 
in  seeking  every  recovery  by  any  harmless 
means,  when  every  other  hope  was  given 
up  by  all :  and  it  was  not  recovery  that  was 
in  my  thoughts,  but  only  solace.  It  never 
presented  itself  to  me  as  possible  that  disease 
so  long  and  deeply  fixed  could  be  removed  ; 
and  I  was  perfectly  sincere  in  saying  that  the 
utmost  I  looked  for  was  release  from  my 
miserable  dependence  on  opiates.  Deep  as 
are  my  obligations  to  my  faithful  and  skilful 
medical  friend,  for  a  long  course  of  humane 
effort  on  his  part,  no  one  kindness  of  his  has 
touched  me  so  sensibly  as  the  grace  with 
which  he  met  my  desire  to  try  a  means  of 
which  he  had  no  knowledge  or  opinion,  and 
himself  brought  over  the  Mesmerist  under 
whom  the  first  trial  of  my  susceptibility  was 
made. 

Last  winter,  [  wrote  to  two  friends  in  Lon- 
don, telling  them  of  my  desire  to  try  Mesme- 
rism, and  entreating  them  to  be  on  the 
watch  to  Jet  me  know  if  any  one  came  this 
way  of  whose  aid  I  might  avail  myself. — 
They  watched  for  me,  and  one  made  it  a 
business  to  gain  all  the  information  she 
could  on  my  behalf;  but  nothing  was  actu- 
ally done,  or  seemed  likely  to  be  done,  when 
in  June  a  sudden  opening  for  the  experiment 
was  made,  without  any  effort  of  my  own, 
and  on  the  22nd  I  found  myself,  for  the  first 
time,  under  the  hands  of  a  Mesmerist. 

It  all  came  about  easily  and  naturally  at 
last.     Mr.  Spencer  T.  Hall  being  at  New- 


castle lecturing,  my  medical  friend  went  out 
of  curiosity,  was  impressed  by  what  he  saw 
and  came  to  me  very  full  of  the  subject.  I 
told  him  wrhat  was  in  my  mind  ;  and  I  have 
said  above  with  what  a  grace  he  met  my 
wishes,  and  immediately  set  about  gratifying 
them. 

At  the  end  of  four  months  I  was,  as  far 
as  my  own  feelings  could  be  any  warrant, 
quite  well.  My  mesmerist  and  I  are  not  so 
precipitate  as  to  conclude  my  disease  yet  ex- 
tirpated, and  my  health  established  beyond 
all  danger  of  relapse  ;  because  time  only  can 
prove  such  facts.  We  have  not  yet  discon- 
tinued the  mesmeric  treatment,  and  I  havo 
not  re-entered  upon  the  hurry  and  bustle  of 
the  world ;  the  case  is  thus  not  complete 
enough  for  a  professional  statement.  But, 
as  I  am  aware  of  no  ailment,  and  am  restor- 
ed to  the  full  enjoyment  of  active  days  and 
nights  of  rest,  to  the  full  use  of  my  powers 
of  body  and  mind,  and  as  many  invalids, 
still  languishing  in  such  illness  as  I  have  re- 
covered from,  are  looking  to  me  for  guidance 
in  the  pursuit  of  health  by  the  same  means, 
I  think  it  right  not  to  delay  giving  a  precise 
statement  of  my  own  mesmeric  experience, 
and  of  my  observation  of  some  different 
manifestations  in  the  instance  of  another  pa- 
tient in  the  same  house. 

On  Saturday,  June  22nd,  Mr.  Spencer  Hall 
and  my  medical  friend  came,  as  arranged,  at 
my  worst  hour  of  the  day,  between  the  ex- 
piration of  one  opiate  and  the  taking  of 
another.  By  an  accident  the  gentlemen  were 
rather  in  a  hurry — a  circumstance  unfavora- 
ble to  a  first  experiment.  But  result  enough 
was  obtained  to  encourage  a  further  trial, 
though  it  was  of  a  nature  entirely  unantici- 
pated by  me.  I  had  no  other  idea  than  that 
I  should  either  drop  asleep  or  feel  nothing. 
I  did  not  drop  asleep,  and  I  did  feel  some- 
thing very  strange. 

Various  passes  were  tried  by  Mr.  Hal] ; 
the  first  of  those  that  appeared  effectual,  and 
the  most  so  for  some  time  after,  were  passes 
over  the  head,  made  from  behind  —  passes 
from  the  forehead  to  the  back  of  the  head 
and  a  little  way  down  the  spine.  A  very 
short  time  after  these  were  tried,  and  twenty 
minutes  from  the  beginning  of  the  seance,  I 
became  sensible  of  an  extraordinary  appear- 
ance, most  unexpected,  and  wholly  unlike 
anything  I  had  ever  conceived  of.  Some- 
thing seemed  to  diffuse  itself  through  the  at- 
mosphere— not  like  smoke,  nor  steam,  nor 
haze — but  most  like  a  clear  twilight,  closing 
in  from  the  windows  and  down  from  the  ceil- 
ing, and  in  which  one  object  after  another 
melted  away,  till  scarcely  anything  was  left 
visible  before  my  wide  opened  eyes.  First, 
the  outlines  of  all  objects  were  blurred  ;  then 
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a  bust,  standing  on  a  pedestal  in  a  strong 
light,  melted  quite  away ;  then  the  opposite 
bust,  then  the  table  with  its  gay  cover,  then 
the  floor,  and  the  ceiling,  till  one  small  pic- 
ture, high  up  on  the  opposite  wall,  only  re- 
mained visible  —  like  a  patch  of  phosphoric 
light.  I  feared  to  move  my  eyes,  lest  the 
singular  appearance  should  vanish ;  and  I 
cried  out,  "0!  deepen  it!  deepen  it!" 
supposing  this  the  precursor  of  the  sleep. — 
It  could  not  be  deepened,  however;  and 
when  I  glanced  aside  from  the  luminous 
point,  I  found  that  I  need  not  fear  the  return 
of  objects  to  their  ordinary  appearance  while 
the  passes  were  continued.  The  busts  re- 
appeared, ghost-like,  in  the  dim  atmosphere, 
like  faint  shadows,  except  that  their  outlines, 
and  the  parts  in  the  highest  relief,  burned 
with  the  same  phosphoric  light.  The  fea- 
tures of  one,  an  Isis  with  bent  head,  seemed 
to  be  illumined  by  a  fire  on  the  floor,  though 
this  bust  has  its  back  to  the  windows. 
Wherever  I  glanced,  all  outlines  were  dres- 
sed in  this  beautiful  light :  and  so  they  have 
been  at  every  seance,  without  exception,  to 
this  day  ;  though  the  appearance  has  rather 
given  away  to  drowsiness  since  I  left  off  op- 
iates entirely.  This  appearance  continued 
during  the  remaining  twenty  minutes  before 
the  gentlemen  were  obliged  to  leave  me. — 
The  other  effects  produced  were,  first,  heat, 
oppression  and  sickness,  and,  for  a  few 
hours  after,  disordered  stomach :  iollowed, 
in  the  course  of  the  evening,  by  a  feeling  of 
lightness  and  relief,  in  which  I  thought  I 
could  hardly  be  mistaken.  On  occasions  of 
a  perfectly  new  experience,  however,  scepti- 
cism and  self  distrust  are  very  strong.  I  was 
aware  of  this  beforehand,  and  also,  of  course 
of  the  common  sneer — that  Mesmeric  effects 
are  "  all  imagination."  When  the  singular 
appearances  presented  themselves,  I  thought 
to  myself, — "  Now,  shall  I  ever  believe  that 
this  was  all  fancy  ?  When  it  is  gone,  and 
when  people  laugh,  shall  1  ever  doubt  hav- 
ing seen  what  is  now  as  distinct  to  my  wa- 
king eyes  as  the  rolling  waves  of  yonder  sea, 
or  the  faces  round  my  sofa  ?"  I  did  a  little 
doubt  it  in  the  course  of  the  evening  :  I  had 
some  misgivings  even  so  soon  as  that ;  and 
yet  more  the  next  morning,  when  it  appeared 
like  a  dream. 

Great  was  the  comfort,  therefore,  of  re- 
cognizing the  appearances  on  the  second  af- 
ternoon. "  Now,"  thought  I,  "  can  I  again 
doubt?"  I  did,  more  faintly;  but,  before  a 
week  was  over,  I  was  certain  of  the  fidelity  of 
my  own  senses  in  regard  to  this,  and  more. 

There  was  no  other  agreeable  experience 
on  this  second  afternoon.  Mr.  Hall  was  ex- 
hausted and  unwell,  from  having  mesmeri- 
zed many  patients  ;  and  I  was  more  oppres- 


sed and  disordered  than  on  the  precedingda\> 
and  the  disorder  continued  for  a  longer  time  : 
but  again,  towards  night,  I  felt  refreshed  and 
relieved.  How  much  of  my  ease  was  to  be 
attributed  to  Mesmerism,  and  how  much  to 
my  accustomed  opiate,  there  was  no  saying, 
in  the  then  uncertain  state  of  my  mind. 

The  next  day,  however,  left  no  doubt. 
Mr.  Hall  was  prevented  by  illness  from  com- 
ing over,  too  late  to  let  me  know.  Unwil- 
ling to  take  my  opiate  while  in  expectation 
of  his  arrival,  and  too  wretched  to  do  with- 
out some  resource,  I  rang  for  my  maid,  and 
asked  whether  she  had  any  objection  to  at- 
tempt what  she  saw  Mr.  Hall  do  the  day 
before.  With  the  greatest  alacrity  she  com- 
plied. Within  one  minute  the  twilight  and 
phosphoric  lights  appeared ;  and  in  two  or 
Ihree  more,  a  delicious  sensation  of  ease 
spread  through  me, — a  cool  comfort,  before 
which  all  pain  and  disease  gave  way,  oozing 
out,  as  it  were,  at  the  soles  of  my  feet.  Du- 
ring that  hour,  and  almost  the  whole  eve- 
ning, I  could  no  more  help  exclaiming  with 
pleasure  than  a  person  in  torture  crying  out 
with  pain.  I  became  hungry,  and  ate  with 
relish,  for  the  first  time  for  five  years.  There 
was  no  heat,  oppression,  or  sickness  during 
the  seance,  nor  any  disorder  afterwards. — 
During  the  whole  evening,  instead  of  the  la- 
zy hot  ease  of  opiates,  under  which  pain  is 
felt  to  lie  in  wait,  I  experienced  something 
of  the  indescribable  sensation  of  health, 
which  I  had  quite  lost  and  forgotten.  I 
walked  about  my  rooms,  and  was  gay  and 
talkative.  Something  of  this  relief  remained 
till  the  next  morning ;  and  then  there  was  no 
re-action.  I  was  no  worse  than  usual ;  and 
perhaps  rather  better. 

Nothing  is  to  me  more  unquestionable  and 
more  striking  about  this  influence  than  the 
absence  of  all  re-action.  Its  highest  exhil- 
aration is  followed,  not  by  depression  or  ex- 
haustion,but  by  a  further  renovation.  From 
the  first  hour  to  the  present,  I  have  never 
fallen  back  a  single  step.  Every  point  gain- 
ed has  been  steadily  held.  Improved  com- 
posure of  neive  and  spirits  has  followed  up- 
on every  mesmeric  exhilaration.  I  have 
been  spared  all  the  weaknesses  of  convales- 
cence, and  have  been  carried  through  all  the 
usually  formidable  enterprises  of  return  from 
deep  disease  to  health  with  a  steadiness  and 
tranquility  astonishing  to  all  witnesses.  At 
this  time,  before  venturing  to  speak  of  my 
health  as  established,  I  believe  myself  more 
firm  in  nerve,  more  calm  and  steady  in  mind 
and  spirits,  than  at  any  time  of  my  life  be- 
fore. So  much,  in  consideration  of  the  nat- 
ural and  common  fear  of  the  mesmeric  influ- 
ence as  pernicious  excitement — as  a  kind  of 
intoxication. 
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When  Mr.  Hall  saw  how  congenial  was 
the  influence  of  this  new  Mesmerist,  he  ad- 
vised our  going  on  by  ourselves,  which,  we 
did  until  the  6th  of  September. 

I  owe  much  to  Mr.  Hail  for  his  disinter- 
ested zeal  and  kindness.  He  did  for  me  all 
he  could  ;  and  it  was  much  to  make  a  be- 
ginning, and  put  us  in  the  way  of  procee: 
ding. 


LETTER   II. 

I  next  procured,  for  guidance,  Deleuze's 

*  Instruction  Pratique,  sur  le  Magnetisme 
Animal.'  Out  of  this  I  directed  my  maid: 
and  for  some  weeks  we  went  on  pretty  well. 
Finding  my  appetite  and  digestion  sufficient- 
ly improved,  I  left  ofT  tonics,  and  also  the 
medicine  which  I  had  taken  for  two  years 
and  four  months,  in  obedience  to  my  doctor's 
hope  of  affecting  the  disease, — though  the 
eminent  physician  who  saw  me  before  that 
time  declared  that  he  had  "  tried  it  in  an  in- 
finite number  of  such  cases,  and  never  knew 
it  avail."  I  never  felt  the  want  of  these 
medicines,  nor  others  which  1  afterwards 
discontinued.  From  the  first  week  in  Au- 
gust, I  took  no  medicines  but  opiates ;  and 
these  I  was  gradually  reducing.  These  par- 
ticulars are  mentioned  to  show  how  early  in 
the  experiment  Mesmerism  became  my  sole 
reliance. 

On  four  days,  scattered  through  six  weeks, 
our  seance  was  prevented  by  visitors,  or 
other  accidents.  On  these  four  days,  the 
old  distress  and  pain  recurred ;  but  never  on 
the  days  when  I  was  mesmerized. 

From  the  middle  of  August  (after  I  had 
discontinued  all  medicines  but  opiates,)  the 
departure  of  the  worst  pains  and  oppressions 
of  my  disease  made  me  suspect  that  the 
complaint  itself, — the  incurable,  hopeless 
disease  of  so  many  years, — was  reached ; 
and  now  I  first  began  to  glance  towards  the 
thought  of  recovery.  In  two  or  three  weeks 
more,  it  became  certain  that  I  was  not  de- 
ceived ;  and  the  radical  amendment  has  since 
gone  on,  without  intermission. 

•  Another  thing,  however,  was  also  be- 
coming clear :  that  more  aid  was  necessary. 
My  maid  did  for  me  whatever,  under  my  own 
instruction,  good- will  and  affection  could  do. 
But  the  patience  and  strenuous  purpose  re- 
quired in  a  case  of  such  long  and  deep  seat- 
ed disease  can  only  be  looked  for  in  an  edu- 
cated person,  so  familiar  with  the  practice  of 
Mesmerism  as  to  be  able  to  keep  a  steady 
eye  on  the  end,  through  all  delays  and  doubt- 
ful incidents.  And  it  is  also  important,  if 
not  necessary,  that  the  predominance  of  will 
should  be  in  the  Mesmerist,  not  the  patient. 


The  offices  of  an  untrained  servant  may 
avail  perfectly  in  a  short  case. — for  the  re- 
moval of  sudden  pain,  or  a  brief  illness ; 
but,  from  the  subordination  being  in  the 
wrong  party,  we  found  ourselves  coming  to 
a  stand. 

The  difficulty  was  abolished  by  the  kind- 
ness and  sagacity  of  Mr.  Atkinson,  who  had 
been  my  adviser  throughout.  He  explained 
my  position  to  a  friend  of  his — a  lady,  the 
widow  of  a  clergyman,  deeply  and  practi- 
cally interested  in  Mesmerism — possessed 
of  great  Mesmeric  power,  and  of  those  high, 
qualities  of  mind  and  heart  wThich  fortify 
and  sanctify  its  influence.  In  pure  zeal  and 
benevolence,  this  lady  came  to  me,  and  has 
been  with  me  ever  since.  When  I  found 
myself  able  to  repose  on  the  knowledge  and 
power  (mental  and  moral)  of  my  Mesmerist, 
the  last  impediments  to  my  progress  were 
cleared  away,  and  I  improved  accordingly. 

A  few  days  after  the  arrival  of  my  kind 
Mesmerist,  1  had  my  foot  on  the  grass  for 
the  first  time  for  four  years  and  a  half.  I 
went  down  to  the  little  garden  under  my 
window's.  I  never  before  was  in  the  open 
air,  after  an  illness  of  merely  a  week  or  two, 
without  feeling  more  or  less  overpowered  ; 
but  now,  under  the  open  sky,  after  four 
years  and  a  half  spent  between  bed  and  a 
sofa,  I  felt  no  faintness,  exhaustion,  or  ner- 
vousness of  any  kind.  I  was  somewhat 
haunted  a  day  or  two  by  the  stalks  of  the 
grass,  which  I  had  not  seen  growing  for  so 
long  (for,  well  supplied  as  I  had  been  with 
flowers,  rich  and  rare,  I  had  seen  no  grass, 
except  from  my  windows ;)  but  at  the  time 
I  was  as  self-possessed  as  any  walker  in  the 
place.  In  a  day  or  two,  1  walked  round  the 
garden,  then  down  the  lane,  then  to  the  ha- 
ven, and  so  on,  till  now,  in  two  months,  five 
miles  are  no  fa.igue  to  me.  At  first,  the 
evidences  of  the  extent  of  the  disease  were 
so  clear  as  to  make  me  think  that  I  had  nev- 
er before  fully  understood  how  ill  I  had  been. 
They  disappeared  one  by  one ;  and  now  I 
feel  nothing  of  them. 

The  same  fortifying  influence  carried  me 
through  the  greatest  effort  of  all, — the  final 
severance  from  opiates.  What  that  struggle 
is,  can  be  conceived  only  by  those  who  have 
experienced,  or  watched  it  with  solicitude  in 
a  case  of  desperate  dependence  on  them  for 
years.  No  previous  reduction  can  bridge 
over  the  chasm  which  separates  an  opiated 
from  the  natural  state.  I  see  in  my  own  ex- 
perience a  consoling  promise  for  the  diseas- 
ed, and  also  for  the  intemperate,  who  may 
desire  to  regain  a  natural  condition,  but  might 
fail  through  bodily  suffering.  Where  the 
mesmeric  sleep  can  be  induced,  the  transi- 
tion may  be  made  comparatively  easy.     It 
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appears,  however,  that  opiates  are  a  great 
hindrance  to  the  production  of  the  sleep  ; 
but  even  so,  the  mesmeric  influence  is  an  in- 
estimable help,  as  1  can  testify.  I  gave  all 
my  opiates  to  my  Mesmerist,  desiring  her  not 
to  let  me  have  any  on  any  entreaty  ;  and  dur- 
ing the  day  I  scarcely  felt  the  want  of  them. 
Her  mesmerizing  kept  me  up;  and,  much 
more,  it  intercepted  the  distress, — obviated 
the  accumulation  of  miseries  under  which  the 
unaided  sufferer  is  apt  to  sink.  It  enabled 
me  to  encounter  every  night  afresh, — acting 
as  it  does  in  cases  of  insanity,  where  it  is  all- 
important  to  suspend  the  irritation — to  ban- 
ish the  haunting  idea.  What  further  aid  I 
derived  in  this  last  struggle  from  Mesmerism 
in  another  form,  I  shall  mention  when  I  de- 
tail the  other  case  with  which  my  own  be- 
came implicated,  and  in  which,  to  myself  at 
least,  the  interest  of  my  own  has  completely 
merged. 

It  will  be  supposed  that  during  the  whole 
experiment,  I  longed  to  enjoy  the  mesmeric 
sleep,  and  was  on  the  watch  for  some  of  the 
wonders  which  I  knew  to  be  common.  The 
sleep  never  came,  and  except  the  great  mar- 
vel of  restored  health,  I  have  expeiienced 
less  of  the  wonders  than  I  have  observed  in 
another.  Some  curious  particulars  are,  how- 
ever, worth  noting. 

The  first  ver}  striking  circumstance  to  me, 
a  novice,  though  familiar  enough  to  be  prac- 
tised, was  the  power  of  my  Mesmerist's  voli- 
tions, without  any  co-operation  on  my  part. 
One  very  warm  morning  in  August,  when 
every  body  else  was  oppressed  with  heat,  I 
was  shivering  a  little  under  the  mesmeric  in- 
fluence of  my  maid, — the  influence,  in  those 
days,  causing  the  sensation  of  cold  currents 
running  through  me  from  head  to  foot. — 
"  This  cold  will  not  do  for  you  ma'am,"  said 
M.  "  0  !"  said  I,  "  it  is  fresh,  and  I  do  not 
mind  it :"  and  immediately  my  mind  went  off 
to  something  else.  In  a  few  minutes,  I  was 
surprised  by  a  feeling  as  of  warm  water  tick- 
ling through  the  channels  of  the  late  cold. — 
In  reply  to  my  observation,  that  I  was  warm 
now,  M.  said,  "  Yes,  ma'am,  that  is  what  I 
am  doing.  By  inquiry  and  observation,  it 
became  clear  to  me,  that  her  influence  was, 
generally  speaking,  composing,  just  in  pro- 
portion to  her  power  of  willing  that  it  should 
be  so.  When  I  afterwards  saw,  in  the  case 
I  shall  relate,  how  the  volition  of  the  Mes- 
meiist  caused  immediate  waking  from  the 
deepest  sleep,  and  a  supposition  that  the  same 
glass  of  water  was  now  wine— now  porter, 
&c.,I  became  too  much  familiarized  with  the 
effect  to  be  as  much  astonished  as  many  of 
my  readers  will  doubtless  be. 

Another  striking  incident  occurred  in  one 
of  the  earliest  of  my  walks.     My  Mesmerist 


and  i  had  reached  a  headland  nearly  half  a 
mile  from  home,  and  were  resting  there, 
when  she  proposed  to  mesmerize  me  a  little 
— partly  to  refresh  me  for  our  return,  and 
partly  to  see  whether  any  effect  would  be 
produced  in  a  new  place,  and  while  a  fresh 
breeze  was  blowing.  She  merely  laid  her 
hand  on  my  forehead,  and  in  a  minute  or  two 
the  usual  appearances  came,  assuming  a 
strange  air  of  novelty  from  the  scene  in  which 
I  was.  After  the  blurring  of  the  outlines, 
which  made  all  objects  more  dim  than  the 
dull  gray  day  had  already  made  them,  the 
phosphoric  lights  appeared,  glorifying  every 
rock  and  headland,  the  horizon,  and  all  the 
vessels  in  sight.  One  of  the  dirtiest  and 
meanest  of  the  steam  tugs  in  the  port  was 
passing  at  the  time,  and  it  was  all  dressed 
in  heavenly  radiance — the  last  object  that 
any  imagination  would  select  as  an  element 
of  a  vision.  Then,  and  often  before  and 
since,  did  it  occur  to  me  that  if  I  had  been  a 
pious  and  very  ignorant  Catholic,  I  could  not 
have  escaped  the  persuasion  that  I  had  seen 
heavenly  visions.  Every  glorified  object  be- 
fore my  open  eyes  would  have  been  a  reve- 
lation ;  and  my  Mesmerist,  with  the  white 
halo  round  her  head,  and  the  illuminated  pro- 
file, would  have  been  a  saint  or  an  angel. 

Sometimes  the  induced  darkening  has  been 
so  great,  that  I  have  seriously  inquired 
whether  the  lamp  was  not  out,  when  a  few 
movements  of  the  head  convinced  me  that  it 
was  burning  as  brightly  as  ever.  As  the 
muscular  power  oozes  away  under  the  mes- 
meric influence,  a  strange  inexplicable  feel- 
ing ensues  of  the  frame  becoming  transpa- 
rent and  ductile.  My  head  has  often  appear- 
ed to  be  drawn  out,  to  change  its  form,  ac- 
cording to  the  traction  of  my  Mesmerist,  and 
an  indescribable  and  exceedingly  agreea- 
ble sensation  of  transparency  and  lightness, 
through  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  frame, 
has  followed.  Then  begins  the  moaning,  of 
which  so  much  has  been  made,  as  an  indica- 
tion of  pain.  I  have  often  moaned,  and 
much  oftener  have  been  disposed  to  do  so, 
when  the  sensations  have  been  the  most  tran- 
quil and  agreeable.  At  such  times,  my 
Mesmerist  has  struggled  not  to  disturb  me  by 
a  laugh,  when  I  have  murmured,  with  a  seri- 
ous tone,  "  Here  are  my  hands,  but  they 
have  no  arms  to  them :"  "  0  dear !  what 
shall  I  do  ?  here  is  none  of  me  left  ?"  the  in- 
tellect and  moral  powers  being  all  the  while 
at  their  strongest.  Between  this  condition 
and  the  mesmeric  sleep  there  is  a  state,  tran- 
sient and  rare,  of  which  I  have  had  experi- 
ence, but  of  which  I  intend  to  give  no  ac- 
count. A  somnambule  calls  it  a  glimmering  of 
the  lights  of  somnambulism  and  clairvoyance. 
To  me  there  appears  nothing  like  glimmering- 
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in  it.  The  ideas  that  I  have  snatched  from 
it,  and  now  retain,  are,  of  all  ideas  which 
ever  visited  me,  the  most  lucid,  and  impres- 
sive. It  may  be  well  that  they  are  incom- 
municable— partly  from  their  nature  and  re- 
lations, and  partly  from  their  unfitness  for 
translation  into  mere  words.  I  will  only  say 
that  the  condition  is  one  of  "  no  neivous  ex- 
citement," as  far  as  experience  and  outward 
indications  can  be  taken  as  a  test.  Such  a 
state  of  repose,  of  calm  translucent  intellec- 
tuality, I  had  never  conceived  of  ;  and  no  re- 
action followed,  no  excitement  but  that  which 
is  natural  to  every  one  who  finds  himself  in 
possession  of  a  great  new  idea. 

Before  leaving  the  narrative  of  my  own 
case  for  that  of  another,  widely  different,  I 
put  in  a  claim  for  my  experiment  being  con- 
sidered rational.  It  surely  was  so,,  not  only 
on  account  of  my  previous  knowledge  of 
facts,  and  of  my  hopelessness  from  any  other 
resource,  but  on  grounds  which  other  suffer- 
ers may  share  with  me  ; — on  the  ground  that 
though  the  science  of  medicine  may  be  ex- 
hausted in  any  particular  case,  it  does  not 
follow  that  curative  means  are  exhausted  ; — 
on  the  ground  of  the  ignorance  of  all  men  of 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  reparative  pow- 
er which  lies  under  our  hand,  and  which  is 
vaguely  indicated  by  the  term  "  Nature  ;" — 
on  the  ground  of  the  ignorance  of  ail  men  re- 
garding the  very  structure,  and  much  more, 
the  functions  of  the  nervous  system  ; — and  on 
the  broad  ultimate  ground  of  our  total  igno- 
rance of  the  principal  of  life, — of  what  it  is, 
and  where  it  resides,  and  whether  it  can  be 
reached,  and  in  any  way  beneficially  affected 
by  a  voluntary  application  of  human  energy. 

It  seemed  to  me  rational  to  seek  a  way  to 
refreshment  first,  and  then  to  health,  amidst 
this  wilderness  of  ignorances,  rather  than  to 
lie  perishing  in  their  depths.  The  event 
seems  to  prove  it  so.  The  story  appears  to 
me  to  speak  for  itself.  If  it  does  not  assert 
itself  to  all, — if  any  should,  as  is  common  in 
cases  of  restoration  by  Mesmerism, — try  to 
account  for  the  result  by  any  means  but  those 
which  are  obvious,  supposing  a  host  of  mor- 
al impossibilities  rather  than  admit  a  plain 
new  iact,  I  have  no  concern  with  such  ob- 
jectors or  objections. 

In  a  case  of  blindness  cured,  once  upon  a 
time,  and  cavilled  at  and  denied,  from  hostili- 
ty to  the  means,  an  answer  was  given  which 
we  are  wont  to  consider  sufficiently  satisfac- 
tory :  "One  thing  I  know,  that  whereas  I  was 
blind,  now  I  see."  Those  who  could  dispute 
the  fact  after  this  must  be  left  to  their  doubts. 
They  could,  it  is  true,  cast  out  their  restored 
brother ;  but  they  could  not  impair  his  joy  in 
his  new  blessing,  nor  despoil  him  of  his  far 
higher  privileges  of  belief  in  an  allegiance  to 


his  benefactor.  Thus,  whenever,  under  the 
Providence  which  leads  on  our  race  to  knowl- 
edge and  power,  any  new  blessing  of  healing- 
arises,  it  is  little  to  one  who  enjoys  it  what 
disputes  are  caused  among  observers.  To 
him,  the  privilege  is  clear  and  substantial. — 
Physically,  having  been  diseased,  he  is  now 
well.  Intellectually,  having  been  blind,  he 
now  sees. 

For  the  wisest  this  is  enough.  And  for 
those  of  a  somewhat  lower  order,  who  have 
a  restless  craving  for  human  sympathy  in 
their  recovered  relish  of  life,  there  is  almost 
a  certainty  that  somewhere  near  them  there 
exist  hearts  susceptible  of  simple  faith  in  the 
unexplored  powers  of  nature,  and  minds  ca- 
pable of  an  ingenuous  recognition  of  plain 
facts,  though  they  be  new,  and  must  wait  fo£- 
a  theoretical  solution. 


LETTER    III. 

Tynemouth,  Nov.  20,  1844. 

When  I  entered  upon  my  lodgings  here, 
nearly  five  years  ago,  I  was  waited  upon  by 
my  landlady's  niece,  a  girl  of  fourteen.  From 
that  time  to  this,  she  has  been  under  my  eye  ; 
and  now,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  she  has  all 
the  ingenuousness  and  conscientiousness  that 
won  my  respect  at  first,  with  an  increased  in- 
telligence and  activity  of  affections.  I  am 
aware  that  persona]  confidence,  such  as  I 
feel  for  this  girl,  cannot  be  transferred  to  any 
other  mind  by  testimony.  Still,  the  testimony 
of  an  inmate  of  the  same  house  for  so  many 
years,  as  to  essential  points  of  character, 
must  have  some  weight :  and  therefore  I  pre- 
face my  story  with  it.  I  would  add  that  no 
wonders  of  Mesmerism  could  be  greater  than 
that  a  person  of  such  character,  age,  and  po- 
sition should  be  able,  for  a  long  succession  of 
weeks,  to  do  and  say  things,  every  evening, 
unlike  her  ordinary  sayings  and  doings,  to 
tell  things  out  of  the  scope  of  her  ordinary 
knowledge,  and  to  command  her  countenance 
and  demeanor,  so  that  no  fear,  no  mirth,  no 
anger,  no  doubt,  should  ever  once  make  her 
move  a  muscle,  or  change  colour,  or  swerve 
for  one  instant  from  the  consistency  of  her 
assertions  and  denials  on  matters  of  fact  or 
opin;on.  I  am  certain  that  it  is  not  in  human 
nature  to  keep  up  for  seven  weeks,  without 
slip  or  trip,  a  series  of  deceptions  so  multifa- 
rious ;  and  I  should  say  so  of  a  perfect  stran- 
ger, as  confidently  as  I  say  it  of  this  girl, 
whom  I  know  to  be  incapable  of  deception, 
as  much  from  the  character  of  her  intellect  as 
of  her  morale.  When  it  is  seen ,  as  it  will  be, 
that  she  has  also  told  incidents  which  it  is 
impossible  she  could  have  known  by  ordina- 
ry means,  every  person  who  really  wishes 
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to  study  such  a  case,  will  think  the  present 
as  worthy  of  attention  as  any  that  can  be  met 
with,  though  it  offers  no  array  of  strange 
tricks,  and  few  extreme  marvels. 

My  Mesmerist  and  I  were  taken  by  sur- 
prise by  the  occurrence  of  this  case.  My 
friend's  maid  told  her,  on  the  1st  of  October, 
that  J.  (our  subject)  had  been  suffering  so 
much  the  day  before,  from  pain  in  the  head 
and  inflamed  eye,  that  she  (the  maid)  had 
mesmerised  her ;  that  J.  had  gone  off  into 
the  deep  sleep  in  five  minutes,  and  had  slept 
for  twenty  minutes,  when  her  aunt,  in  alarm 
had  desired  that  she  should  be  awakened.  J. 
found  herself  not  only  relieved  from  pain, 
but  able  to  eat  and  sleep,  and  to  set  about 
her  business  the  next  day  with  a  relish  ana1 
vigour  quite  unusual.  My  friend  saw  at 
once  what  an  opportunity  might  here  offer 
for  improving  the  girl's  infirm  health,  and 
for  obtaining  light  as  to  the  state  and  man- 
agement of  my  case,  then  advancing  well, 
but  still  a  subject  of  anxiety. 

J.  had  for  six  years  been  subject  to  fre- 
quent severe  pain  in  the  left  temple,  and 
perpetually  recurring  inflammation  of  the 
eyes,  with  much  disorder  besides.  She  is 
active  and  stirring  in  her  habits,  patient  and 
cheerful  in  illness,  and  disposed  to  make  the 
least,  rather  than  the  most,  of  her  complaints. 
She  had,  during  these  six  years,  been  under 
the  care  of  several  doctors,  and  was  at  one 
time  a  patient  at  the  Eye  Infirmary  at  New- 
castle; and  the  severe  treatment  she  has 
undergone  is  melancholy  to  think  of,  when 
most  of  it  appears  to  have  been  almost  or 
entirely  in  vain.  She  herself  assigns,  in 
the  trance,  a  structural  defect  as  the  cause 
of  her  ailments,  which  will  prevent  their 
ever  being  entirely  removed  :  but  from  the 
beginning  of  the  mesmeric  treatment,  her 
health  and  looks  have  so  greatly  improved, 
that  her  acquaintance  in  the  neighborhood 
stop  her  to  ask  how  it  is  that  her  appearance 
is  so  amended.  There  was  in  her  case  cer- 
tainly no  "  imagination"  to  begin  with  ;  for 
she  was  wholly  ignoiant  of  Mesmerism, 
and  had  no  more  conception  of  the  pheno- 
mena she  was  about  to  manifest  than  she 
has  consciousness  of  them  at  this  moment. 

This  unconsciousness  we  have  guarded 
with  the  utmost  care.  We  immediately  re- 
solved that,  if  possible,  there  should  be  one 
case  of  which  no  one  could  honestly  say 
that  the  sleeping  and  waking  states  of  mind 
were  mixed.  Our  object  has  been,  thus  far, 
completely  attained — one  harmless  exception 
only  having  occurred.  This  was  when, 
speaking  of  the  nature  and  destiny  of  man, 
an  idea  which  she  had  "heard  in  church"  in- 
truded itself  among  some  otherwise  derived, 
and  troubled    her   by   the   admixture.     On 


that  occasion,  she  remarked  afterwards,  that 
she  had  been  dreaming,  and,  she  thought, 
talking  of  the  soul  and  the  day  of  judgment. 
This  is  the  only  instance  of  her  retaining 
any  trace  of  anything  being  said  or  done  in 
the  trance.  Her  surprise  on  two  or  three 
occasions,  at  finding  herself,  on  awakening, 
in  a  different  chair  from  the  one  she  went  to 
sleep  in,  must  shew  her  that  she  has  walked, 
but  we  have  every  evidence  from  her  recep- 
tion of  what  we  say  to  her,  and  from  her 
ignorance  of  things  of  which  she  had  pre- 
viously informed  us,  that  the  time  of  her 
mesmeric  sleep  is  afterwards  an  absolute 
blank  to  her.  I  asked  her  one  evening  late- 
ly, when  she  was  in  the  deep  sleep,  what 
she  would  think  of  my  publishing  an  ac- 
count of  her  experience  with  my  own, — 
whether  she  should  be  vexed  by  it.  She 
replied  that  she  should  like  it  very  much  ; 
she  hoped  some  body  would  let  her  know 
of  it,  and  show  it  to  her, — for  though  she 
remembered  when  asleep  everything  she  had 
thought  when  asleep  before,  she  could  not 
keep  any  of  it  till  she  awoke.  It  was  all 
regularly  "  blown  away."  But  if  it  was 
printed,  she  should  know ;  and  she  should 
like  that. 

To  preserve  the  unconsciousness  as  long  as 
possible,  we  have  admitted  no  person  what- 
ever at  our  seances,  from  the  first  day  till 
now,  who  could  speak  to  her  on  the  subject. 
We  shut  out  our  maids  at  once  ;  and  we  two 
have  been  the  constant  witnesses,  with  a  vis- 
itor now  and*  then,  to  the  number  of  about 
twelve  in  the  whole. 

It  is  a  memorable  moment  when  one  first 
hears  the  monosyble,  which  tells  that  the 
true  mesmeric  trance  has  begun.  *'  Are  you 
asleep  ?"  "  Yes."  It  is  crossing  the  thres- 
hold of  a  new  region  of  observation  of  hu- 
man nature.  Then  it  goes  on. — "How  long 
shall  you  sleep  ?"  "  Half  an  hour." — "  Shall 
you  wake  of  yourself,  or  shall  1  wake  you  ?" 
"  I  shall  wake  of  myself." — And  so  she  did 
to  a  second, — no  clock  or  watch  being  near, 
but  the  watch  in  my  hand.  For  some  weeks 
she  could  always  see  the  time,  and  foretell 
her  own  waking;  but  of  late, in  manifesting 
some  new  capabilities,  she  has  lost  much  of 
this. 

Nothing  can  induce  her  to  say  a  word  on  a 
matter  she  is  not  perfectly  sure  of.  She  so- 
lemnly shakes  her  head,  saying,  "I  won't 
guess  :  it  won't  do  to  guess."  And  some- 
times, appealingly,  "  I  would  tell  you  if  I 
could."  "  I'll  try  to  see."  "  I'll  do  all  I 
can,"  &c.  When  sure  of  her  point,  nothtng 
can  move  her  from  her  declarations.  Night 
after  night,  week  after  week,  she  sticks  to 
her  decisions,  strangely  enough  sometimes, 
as  it  appears  to  us  :  but  we  are  not  aware  of 
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her  ever  yet  having  been  mistaken  on  any 
point  on  which  she  has  declared  herself.  We 
ascribe  this  to  our  having  carefully  kept 
apart  the  waking  and  sleeping  ideas ;  for  it 
is  rare  to  find  somnambules  whose  declara- 
tions can  be  at  all  confidently  relied  on.  If 
any  waking  consciousness  is  mixed  up  with 
their  sleeping  faculties,  they  are  apt  to  guess 
— to  amuse  their  fancy,  and  to  say  anything 
that  they  think  will  best  please  their  Mes- 
merist. J.'s  strict  and  uncompromising  truth- 
fulness forms  a  striking  contrast  with  the 
vagaries  of  hackneyed,  and  otherwise  mis- 
managed somnambules. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  one  of  her 
strongest  powers  was  the  discernment  of  dis- 
ease, its  condition  and  remedies.  She  clear- 
ed up  her  own  case  first,  prescribing  for  her 
self  very  fluently.  Tt  was  curious  to  see,  on 
her  waking,  the  deference  and  obedience  with 
which  she  received  from  us  the  prescriptions 
with  which  she  herself  had  just  furnished 
us.  They  succeeded  and  so  did  similar  ef- 
forts on  my  behalf.  I  cannot  here  detail  the 
wonderful  accuracy  with  which  she  related, 
witho.it  any  possible  knowledge  of  my  life 
ten  and  twenty  years  ago,  the  circumstances 
of  the  origin  and  progress  of  my  ill-health, 
of  the  unavailing  use  of  medical  treatment 
fpr  five  years,  and  the  operation  of  Mesmer- 
ism upon  it  of  late.  One  little  fact  will  serve 
our  present  purpose  better.  Soon  after  she 
was  first  mesmerized,  [  was  undergoing  my 
final  severance  from  opiates — a  serious  mat- 
ter to  one  who  had  depended  so  long  and  so 
desperately  upon  them.  As  1  have  said,  I 
got  through  the  day  pretty  well ;  but  the 
nights  were  intolerable,  from  pain  and  ner- 
vous irritations,  which  made  it  impossible  to 
rest  for  two  minutes  together.  After  four 
such  nights,  I  believe  my  Mesmerist's  forti- 
tude and  my  own  would  have  given  out 
together,  and  we  should  have  brought  the 
laudanum  bottle  to  light  again,  but  for  the 
bright  idea,  «  let  us  ask  J !"  She  said  at 
once  what  my  sufferings  had  been,  and  de- 
clared that  I  should  sleep  more  and  more  by 
degrees,  if  I  tbok — (what  was  as  contrary  to 
her  own  ordinary  ideas  of  what  is  right  and 
rational  as  to  mine) — ale  at  dinner,  and  half 
a  wine-glass  full  of  brandy  in  water  at  night. 
I  refused  the  prescription  till  reminded — "  Re- 
member she  has  never  been  wrong."  I  obey- 
ed ;  the  fact  being  kept  secret  between  us 
two,  in  order  to  try,  every  evening,  J  's  knowl- 
edge and  opinion.  She  always  spoke  and  ad- 
vised, in  a  confident  familiarity  with  incidents 
known  only  to  us  two,  and  carried  me  stead- 
ily through  the  struggle.  I  lost  my  miseries, 
and  recovered  my  sleep,  night  by  night,  till, 
at  the  end  of  the  week,  1  was  quite  well,  with- 
out  stimulant  or  sedative.     Nothing  can  be 


more  remote  from  J.'s  ordinary  knowledge 
and  thought  than  the  structure  of  the  human 
body,  and  the  remedies  for  disease  ;  and, 
though  I  was  well  aware  how  common  the 
exercise  of  this  kind  of  insight  is  in  som- 
nambules— how  it  is  used  abroad  as  an  aux- 
iliary to  medical  treatment — I  was  not  the  less 
surprised  by  the  readiness  and  peremptoriness 
with  which  a  person,  in  J.'s  position,  declar- 
ed, and  gave  directions  about  things  which 
she  is  wholly  ignorant  of  an  hour  after,  and 
was,  during  the  whole  of  her  life  before. 

Monday,  October  14th,  J.  did  not  come  up 
as  usual  to  our  seance.  There  was  affliction 
in  the  house-hold.  An  aunt  of  J.'s,  Mrs. 
A.,  a  good  woman  I  have  long  known,  lives 
in  a  cottage  at  the  bottom  of  our  garden. 
Mrs.  A.'s  son,  J.'s  cousin,  was  one  of  the 
crew  of  a  vessel  which  wTas  this  evening  re- 
ported to  have  been  wrecked  near  Hull.  This 
was  all  that  was  known,  except  that  the  own- 
er was  gone  to  Hull  to  see  about  it.  J.  was 
about  to  walk  to  Shields  with  a  companion 
to  inquire,  but  the  night  was  so  tempestuous, 
and  it  was  so  evident  that  no  news  could  be 
obtained,  that  she  was  persuaded  not  to  go. 
But  she  was  too  much  disturbed  to  think  of 
being  mesmerized.  Next  morning  there  was 
no  news.  All  day  there  were  flying  reports, 
— that  all  hands  were  lost — that  all  were 
saved — but  nothing  like  what  afterwards 
proved  to  be  the  truth.  In  the  afternoon  (no 
tidings  having  arrived)  we  went  for  a  long 
drive,  and  took  J.  with  us.  She  was  with  us, 
in  another  direction,  till  tea-time;  and  then, 
on  our  return,  there  were  still  no  tidings ;  but 
Mrs.  A.  was  gone  to  Shields  to  inquire,  and 
if  letters  had  come,  she  would  bring  the  news 
in  the  evening.  J.  went  out  on  an  en  and, 
while  we  were  at  tea, — no  person  in  the  place 
having  then  any  means  of  knowing  about  the 
wreck;  and  on  her  return,  she  came  straight 
up  to  us  for  her  seance.  Two  gentlemen 
were  with  us  that  evening,  one  from  Ameri- 
ca, the  other  from  the  neighbourhood.  I  may 
say  here,  that  we  note  down  at  the  moment 
what  J.  says  ;  and  that  on  this  evening  there 
was  the  additional  security  of  my  American 
friend  repeating  to  me,  on  the  instant,  (on 
account  of  my  deafness,)  every  word  as  it  fell. 

J.  was  presently  asjeep,  and  her  Mesmer- 
ist, knowing  the  advantage  of  introducing 
subjects  on  which  the  mind  had  previously 
been  excited,  and  how  the  inspiration  follows 
the  course  of  the  affections,  asked,  as  soon  as 
the  sleep  was  deep  enough, 

"  Can  you  tell  us  about  the  wreck  ?" 

J.  tranquilly  replied, 

"  Oh  !  yes,  they're  all  safe  ;  but  the  ship  is 
all  to  pieces." 

"  Were  they  saved  in  their  boat  ?" 

"  No,  that's  all  to  pieces." 
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"  How  then  ?" 

"  A  queer  boat  took  them  off;  not  their 
boat." 

"  Are  you  sure  they  are  all  safe  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  all  that  were  on  board  ;  but  there 
was  a  boy  killed.  But  I  don't  think  it  is  my 
cousin." 

"  At  the  time  of  the  wreck  ?" 

"  No,  before  the  storm." 

"  How  did  it  happen  ?" 

"  By  a  fall." 

"  Down  the  hatchways,  or  how  ?" 

"  No,  he  fell  through  the  rigging,  from  the 
mast." 

She  presently  observed,  "  My  aunt  is  be- 
low, telling  them  all  about  it,  and  1  shall 
hear  it  when  I  go  down." 

My  rooms  being  a  selection  from  two 
houses,  this  "  below"  meant  two  stories  low- 
er in  the  next  house. 

She  continued  talking  of  other  things  for 
an  hour  longer,  and  before  she  awoke,  the 
gentlemen  were  gone.  After  inquiring  wheth- 
er she  was  refreshed  by  her  sleep,  and  wheth- 
er she  had  dreamed,  ("  No,")  we  desired  her 
to  let  us  know  if  she  heard  news  of  the 
wreck  ;  and  she  promised,  in  all  simplicity, 
that  she  would.  In  another  quarter  of  an 
hour,  up  she  came,  all  animation,  to  tell  us 
that  her  cousin  and  all  the  crew  were  safe, 
her  aunt  having  returned  from  Shields  with 
the  news.  The  wreck  had  occurred  between 
Elsinore  and  Gottenberg,  and  the  crew  had 
been  taken  off  by  a  fishing-boat,  after  two 
days  spent  on  the  wreck,  their  own  boat  hav- 
ing gone  to  pieces.  She  was  turning  away 
to  leave  the  room,  when  she  was  asked, — 

"  So  all  are  saved — all  who  left  the  port  ?*' 

"No,  ma'am,'  said  she,  "  all  who  were 
on  board  at  the  time :  but  they  had  had  an 
accident ; — a  boy  fell  from  the  mast,  and  was 
killed  on  the  deck." 

Besides  having  no  doubt  of  the  rectitude 
of  the  girl,  we  knew  that  she  had  not  seen 
her  aunt, — the  only  person  from  whom  ti- 
dings could  have  been  obtained.  But,  to 
make  all  sure,  1  made  an  errand  to  the  cot- 
tage the  next  morning,  well  knowing  that 
the  relieved  mother  would  pour  out  her 
whole  tale.  My  friend  and  I  encouraged 
her ;  and  she  told  us  how  she  got  the  news, 
and  when  she  brought  it  to  Tynemouth, — 
just  as  we  knew  before.  "  How  glad  they 
must  have  been  to  see  you  '  at  ours' !" 
said  I. 

"  0  yes,  ma'ma :"  and  she  declared  my 
landlady's  delight. 

"  And  J.,"  said  I. 

"  Ma'am,  I  did  not  see  J."  said  she,  sim- 
ply and  rapidly,  in  her  eagerness  to  tell. 
Then,  presently, — "  They  told  me,  ma'ma, 
that  J.  was  up  stairs  with  you." 


Two  evenings  afterwards,  J.  was  asked, 
when  in  the  sleep,  whether  she  knew  what 
she  related  to  us  by  seeing  her  aunt  telling 
the  people  below  ?  to  which  she  replied, 
"  No  ;  I  saw  the  place  and  the  people  them- 
selves,— like  a  vision." 

Such  was  her  own  idea,  whatever  may  be 
the  conjectures  of  others. 


LETTER    IV. 

Tynemouth,  Nov.  24,  1844. 
I  have  too  little  knowledge  of  Mesmerism 
to  be  aware  whether  the  more  important  pow- 
ers of  somnambulism  and  clairvoyance  abide 
long  in,  or  can  be  long  exercised  by,  any  in- 
dividual. I  have  heard  of  several  cases 
where  the  lucidity  was  lost  after  a  rather 
short  exercise ;  but  in  those  cases  there  was 
room  for  a  supposition  of  mismanagement. 
The  temptation  is  strong  to  overwork  a  sorn- 
nambule  ;  and  especially  when  the  faculty  of 
insight  relates  to  diseases,  and  sufferers  are 
languishing  on  every  side.  The  temptation 
is  also  strong  to  prescribe  the  conditions, — to 
settle  what  the  somnambule  shall  or  shall 
not  see  or  do,  in  order  to  convince  oneself  or 
somebody  else,  or  to  gratify  some  desire  for 
information  on  a  particular  subject.  It  is 
hard  to  say  who  was  most  to  blame  with  re- 
gard to  Alexis, — the  exhibitor  who  exposed 
him  to  the  hardship  of  unphilosophical  re- 
quirements, or  the  visitors  who  knew  so  lit- 
tle how  to  conduct  an  inquiry  into  the  pow- 
ers of  Nature,  as  to  prescribe  what  her  man- 
ifestations should  be.  The  il  failures,"  in 
such  cases,  go  for  nothing,  in  the  presence 
of  one  new  manifestation.  They  merely  in- 
dicate that  there  is  no  reply  to  impertinent 
questions.  The  successes  and  failures  to- 
gether teach  that  the  business  of  inquirers  is 
to  wait  upon  Nature,  to  take  what  she  gives, 
and  make  the  best  they  can  of  it,  and  not  dis- 
own her  because  they  cannot  get  from  her 
what  they  have  predetermined.  Strongly  as  I 
was  impressed  by  this,  when  reading  about 
Alexis,  from  week  to  week  last  spring,  1  still 
needed  a  lesson  myself, — a  rebuke  or  two 
such  as  our  somnambule  has  more  than  once 
given  us  here.  As  soon  as  her  power  of  in- 
dicating and  prescribing  for  disease  was  quite 
clear  to  us,  we  were  naturally  anxious  to  ob- 
tain replies  to  a  few  questions  of  practical 
importance  We  expressed,  I  hope,  no  im- 
patience at  the  often  repeated  <•  I'll  try  to  see : 
but  I  can't  make  it  out  yet."  "  I  shall  not 
get  a  sight  of  that  again  till  Thursday." 
"  It's  all  gone  : — it's  all  dark, — and  1  shall 
see  no  more  to-night."  We  reminded  each 
other  of  the  beauty  and  value  of  her  truthful- 
ness, from  which  she  could  not  be  turned 
aside,  by  any  pressure  of  our  eagerness. 
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But  one  evening  out  came  an  expression, 
which  procured  us  a  reproof  which  wil]  not 
be  lost  upon  us.  She  was  very  happy  in  the 
enjoyment  of  some  of  her  favorite  objects, 
crying  out  "  Here  come  the  lights  !  This  is 
a  beautiful  light !  It  is  the  quiet,  steady,  si- 
lent light  \3J  And  then  she  described  other 
kinds,  and  lastly  one  leaping  up  behind  the 
steady  light,  and  shining  like  the  rays  of  the 
sun  before  the  sun  itself  is  visible.  When 
this  rapture  had  gone  on  some  time,  she  was 
asked  "  What  is  the  use  of  these  lights,  if 
they  show  us  nothing  of  what  we  want  ?" 
In  a  tone  of  gentle  remonstrance,  she  said 
earnestly,  "  Ah  ! — but  you  must  have  pa- 
tience !" 

And  patience  comes  with  experience.  We 
soon  find  that  such  extraordinary  things  drop 
out  when  least  expected,  and  all  attempts  to 
govern  or  lead  the  results  and  the  power  are 
so  vain,  that  we  learn  to  wait,  and  be  thank- 
ful for  what  comes. 

The  first  desire  of  every  witness  is  to 
make  out  what  the  power  of  the  .Mesmerist 
is,  and  how  it  acts.  J  seems  to  wish  to  dis- 
cover these  points;  and  she  also  struggles  to 
convey  what  she  knows  upon  them.  She 
frequently  uses  the  act  of  mesmerizing  ano- 
ther person  as  soon  as  the  sleep  becomes 
deep  ;  and  if  not  deep  enough  to  please  her, 
she  mesmerizes  herself, — using  manipula- 
tions which  she  can  never  have  witnessed. 
Being  asked  about  the  nature  of  the  best  mes- 
meric efforts,  she  replied  that  every  power  of 
body  and  mind  is  used,  more  or  less,  in  the 
operation;  but  that  the  main  thing  is  to  de- 
sire strongly  the  effect  to  be  produced.  The 
patient  should  do  the  same. 

"  People  may  be  cured  who  do  not  believe 
in  the  influence ;  but  much  more  easily  if 
they  do." 

"  What  is  the  influence  ?" 

"It  is  something  which  the  Mesmerizer 
throws  from  him  ;    but  I  cannot  say  what." 

And  this  was  all  that  evening ;  for  she  ob- 
served, (truly,)  "  It  is  a  few  minutes  past  the 
half  hour;  but  I'll  just  sleep  a  few  minutes 
longer." 

«  Shall  I  wake  you  then  ?" 

"  No,  thank  you  ;  I'll  wake  myself."  And 
she  woke  up  accordingly,  in  four  minutes 
more.  Another  evening,  "  Do  the  minds  of 
the  Mesmerist  and  the  patient  become  one  ?" 

"  Sometimes,  but  not  often." 

"  Is  it  then  that  they  taste,  hel,  &c,  the 
same  things  at  the  same  moment  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Will  our  minds  become  one  ?" 

"  I  think  not." 

"  What  are  your  chief  powers  ?" 

"  I  like  to  look  up,  and  see  spiritual  things. 
I  can  see  diseases  ;  and  I  like  to  see  visions."  | 


When  asked  repeatedly  whether  she  could 
read  with  her  eyes  shut,  see  things  behind 
her,  &c,  she  has  always  replied  that  she  does 
not  like  that  sort  of  thing,  and  will  not  do  it ; 
— she  Jikes  "  higher  things."  And  when 
asked  how  she  sees  them — 

"  I  see  them,  not  like  dreams  in  common 
sleep, — but  things  out  of  other  worlds  ; — not 
the  things  themselves,  but  impressions  of 
them.     They  come  through  my  brain." 

"  Mesmerism  composes  the  mind,  and  se- 
parates it  from  the  common  things  of  every 
day." 

"  Will  it  hurt  your  Mesmerist  ?" 

"  It  is  good  for  her.  It  exercises  some 
powers  of  body  and  mind,  which  would  oth- 
erwise lie  dormant.  It  gives  her  mind  occu- 
pation, and   leads  her  to  search  into  things." 

"  Can  the  mind  hear  otherwise  than  by 
the  ear  ?" 

"  Not  naturally ;  but  a  deaf  person  can 
hear  the  Mesmerist,  when  in  the  sleep ; — not 
any  body  else,  however." 

"  How  is  it  that  you  can  see  without  your 
eyes  ?" 

"  Ah  !  that  is  a  curious  thing.  I  have  not 
found  it  out  yet." — Again  when  she  said  her 
time  "was  up,  but  she  would  sleep  ten  mi- 
nutes longer. 

"  Shall  I  leave  you,  and  mesmerize  Miss 
M.  ?" 

«'  No  :  I  should  jump  about  and  follow 
you.  I  feel  so  queer  when  you  go  away  ; 
The  influence  goes  all  away. — It  does  so 
when  you  talk  with  another." 

"  What  is  the  influence,"  &c.  &c.  as  before. 

"  I  have  seen  as  many  places  since  I  was 
mesmerized  ;  but  they  all  go  away  when  I 
wake.  They  are  like  a  vision, — not  a  com- 
mon dream." 

"  How  do  you  see  these  ?  Does  the  influ- 
ence separate  soul  and  body  ?" 

"  No  :  it  sets  the  body  to  rest ;  exalts  and 
elevates  the  thinking  powers." 

When  marking,  from  her  attitude  and  ex- 
pression of  countenance,  the  eagerness  of  her 
mind,  and  vividness  of  her  feelings,  and  when 
listening  to  the  lively  or  solemn  tones  of  her 
voice,  I  have  often  longed  that  she  had  a 
more  copious  vocabulary.  Much  has  pro- 
bably been  lost  under  the  words  "  queer," 
"beautiful,"  "something,"  "  a  thing,"  &c, 
which  would  have  been  clearly  conveyed  by 
an  educated  person.  Yet  some  of  her  terms 
have  surprised  us,  from  their  unsuitableness 
to  her  ordinary  language  ;  and  particularly 
her  understanding  and  use  of  some  few,  now 
almost  appropriated  by  Mesmerism.  On  one 
of  the  earliest  days  of  her  sleep,  before  we 
learned  her  mesmeric  powers  and  habits,  she 
was  asked  one  evening,  after  a  good  deal  of 
questioning, 
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"  Does  it  tire  you  to  be  asked  questions  ?" 

"  No." 

"  Will  it  spoil  your  lucidity  ?" 

"  No." — Whereat  I  made  a  dumb  sign  to 
ask  her  what  "  lucidity"  meant. 

"  Brightness,"  she  instantly  answered. 

In  the  course  of  the  day,  her  Mesmerist 
asked  her  carelessly,  as  if  for  present  conve- 
nience, if  she  could  tell  her  the  meaning  of 
the  word  "  lucidity." 

J.  looked  surprised,  and  said,  "  [  am  sure, 
ma'am,  I  don't  know.  I  don't  think  I  ever 
heard  the  word." 

When  asleep  the  next  day,  she  was  again 
asked, 

Does  it  hurt  your  lucidity  to  be  asked 
many  questions  !" 

"  When  not  very  deep  in  sleep,  it  does." 

"  What  is  lucidity?" 

"  Brightness,  clearness,  light  shining 
through.     I  told  you  that  yesterday." 

"  Have  you  looked  for  the  word  since  ?" 

"  No  :  and  I  shall  not  know  it  when  I  am 
awake." 

It  struck  us  that  we  would  try,  another 
evening,  whether  her  Mesmerist's  will  could 
affect  her  taste.  In  her  absence,  we  agreed 
that  the  water  should  be  silently  willed  to  be 
sherry  next  night.  To  make  the  experiment 
as  clear  as  possible,  the  water  was  first  offer- 
ed to  her,  and  a  little  of  it  drank  as  water. 
Then  the  lest  was,  while  still  in  her  hands, 
silently  willed  to  be  sherry  ;  she  drank  it  off, 
— half  a  tumbler  full — declared  it  very  good  ; 
but,  presently,  that  it  made  her  tipsy.  What 
was  it  ?  "  Wine — white  wine."  And  she 
became  exceedingly  merry  and  voluble,  but 
refused  to  rise  from  her  chair,  or  dance  any 
more,  or  go  down  stairs,  for  she  could  not 
walk  steady,  and  should  fall  and  spoil  her 
face,  and  moreover  frighten  them  all  below. 
I  afterwards  asked  her  Mesmerist  to  let  it  be 
porter  the  next  night,  J.  knew  nothing  of 
porter,  it  seems,  but  called  her  refreshment 
"  a  nasty  soit  of  beer."  Of  late  she  has 
ceased  to  know  and  tell  the  time, — "  can't 
see  the  clock-face,"  as  she  declares.  The 
greatest  aptitude  at  present  seems  to  be  for 
being  affected  by  metals,  and  for  the  singular 
muscular  rigidity  producible  in  the  mesmeric 
sleep. 

When  her  arms  or  hands  are  locked  in 
this  rigidity,  no  force  used  by  any  gentleman 
who  has  seen  the  case  can  separate  them  ; 
and  in  her  waking  state  she  has  certainly  no 
such  muscular  force  as  could  resist  what  has 
been  ineffectually  used  in  her  sleeping  state. 
The  rigid  limbs  then  appear  like  logs  of 
wood,  which  might  be  broken,  but  not  bent ; 
but  a  breath  from  her  Mesmerist  on  what  is 
called  by  some  phrenologists  the  muscular 
organ,  causes  her  muscles  to  relax,  the  fin- 


gers to  unclose,  and  the  limbs  to  fall  into  the 
attitude  of  sleep.  During  these  changes,  the 
placid  sleeping  face  seems  not  to  belong  to 
the  owner  of  the  distorted  and  rigid  limbs,  till 
these  last  slide  into  their  natural  positions, 
and  restore  the  apparent  harmony. 

Not  less  curious  is  it  to  see  her  inextrica- 
ble gripe  of  the  steel  snuffers,  or  the  poker, 
detached  by  a  silent  touch  of  the  steel  with 
gold.  When  no  force  can  wrench  or  draw 
the  snuffers  from  her  grasp,  a  gold  pencil- 
case  or  a  sovereign  stealthily  made  to  touch 
the  point  of  the  snuffers,  causes  the  fingers  to 
unclasp  and  the  hands  to  fall.  We  have  of- 
ten put  a  gold  watch  into  her  hands,  and 
when  the  gripe  is  firm,  her  mesmerist  winds 
the  gold  chain  round  something  of  steel.  In 
a  minute  or  less  occurs  the  relaxation  of  the 
fingers,  and  the  watch  is  dropped  into  the 
hand  held  beneath.  While  grasping  these 
metals  she  sometimes  complains  that  they 
have  burnt  her. 


LETTER    VII. 

Tynemouth,  Nov.  28,  1844. 

Many  persons  suppose  that  when  the 
truth,  use,  and  beauty  of  Mesmerism  are  es- 
tablished, all  is  settled ;  that  no  further 
ground  remains  for  a  rejection  of  it.  My 
own  late  experience,  and  my  observation  of 
what  is  passing  abroad,  convince  me  that 
this  is  a  mistake.  I  know  that  there  are 
many  who  admit  the  truth  and  function  ot 
Mesmerism,  who  yet  discountenance  it.  I 
know  lhat  the  repudiation  of  it  is  far  more 
extensive  than  the  denial,  ft  gives  me  pain 
to  hear  this  fact  made  the  occasion  of  con- 
temptuous remark,  as  it  is  too  often  by  such 
as  know  Mesmerism  to  be  true.  The  repu- 
diation I  speak  of  proceeds  from  minds  of  a 
high  order ;  and  their  superstition  (if  super- 
stition it  be)  should  be  encountered  with  bet- 
ter weapons  than  the  arrogant  compassion 
which  I  have  heard  expressed. 

I  own  I  have  less  sympathy  with  those 
who  throw  down  their  facts  before  the 
world,  and  then  despise  all  who  will  not  be 
in  haste  to  take  them  up,  than  with  some 
I  know  of,  who  would  seriously  rather  suf- 
fer to  any  extent,  than  have  recourse  to  re- 
lief which  they  believe  unauthorized ;  wTho 
would  rather  that  a  mystery  remained  sacred 
than  have  it  divulged  for  their  own  benefit ; 
who  tell  me  to  my  face  that  they  would  ra- 
ther see  me  sent  back  to  my  couch  of  pain 
than  witness  any  tampering  with  the  hidden 
things  of  Providence.  There  is  a  sublime 
rectitude  of  sentiment  here,  which  commands 
and  wins  one's  reverence  and  sympathy  ;  and 
if  the  facts  of  the  history  and  condition  of 
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Mesmerism  would  bear  out  the  sentiment,  no 
one  would  more  cordially  respond  to  it  than 
I — no  one  would  have  been  more  scrupulous 
about  procuring  recovery  by  such  means — no 
one  would  have  recoiled  with  more  fear  and 
disgust  from  the  work  of  making  known 
what  I  have  experienced  and  learned.  But  I 
am  persuaded  that  a  knowledge  of  existing 
facts  clears  up  the  duty  of  the  case,  so  as  'to 
prove  that  the  sentiment  must,  while  preserv- 
ing all  its  veneration  and  tenderness,  take  a 
new  direction,  for  the  honor  of  God  and  the 
safety  of  man. 

Granting  to  all  who  wish  that  the  powers 
and  practice  of  Mesmerism  (for  which  a 
better  name  is  sadly  wanted)  are  as  old  as 
man  and  societv ;  that  from  age  to  age  there 
have  been  endowments  and  functions  sacred 
from  popular  use,  and  there/ore  committed  by 
providential  authority  to  the  hands  of  a  sa- 
cred class ;  that  the  existence  of  mysteries 
ever  has  been,  and  probably  must  ever  be, 
essential  to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  man  ; 
that  there  should  ever  be  a  powerful  senti- 
ment of  sanctity  investing  the  subject  of  the 
ulterior  powers  of  immortal  beings  in  their 
mortal  state  ;  that  it  is  extremely  awful  to 
witness,  and  much  more  to  elicit,  hidden 
faculties,  and  to  penetrate  by  their  agency  in 
to  regions  of  knowledge  otherwise  unattain- 
able ; — admitting  all  these  things,  still  the 
facts  of  the  present  condition  of  Mesmerism 
in  this  country,  and  on  two  continents,  leave 
to  those  who  know  them,  no  doubt  of  the 
folly  and  sin  of  turning  away  from  the  stu- 
dy of  the  subject.  It  is  no  matter  of  choice 
whether  the  subject  shall  remain  sacred —  a 
deposit  of  mystery  in  the  hands  of  the 
Church — as  it  was  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
as  the  Pope  and  many  Protestants  would 
have  it  still.  The  Pope  has  issued  an  edict 
against  the  study  and  practice  of  Mesmerism 
in  his  dominions ;  and  there  are  some  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  England  who  would 
have  the  same  suppression  attempted  by 
means  of  ecclesiastical  and  civil  law  at 
home.  But  for  this  it  is  too  late ;  the  know- 
ledge and  practice  are  all  abroad  in  society  ; 
and  they  are  no  more  to  be  reclaimed  than 
the  waters,  when  out  in  floods,  can  be  gath- 
ered back  into  reservoirs.  The  only  effect  of 
such  prohibitions  would  be  to  deter  from  the 
study  of  Mesmerism,  the  very  class  who 
should  assume  its  administration,  and  to 
drive  disease,  compassion,  and  curiosity  into 
holes  and  corners  to  practice  as  a  sin  what 
is  now  done  openly  and  guiltlessly,  however 
recklessly,  through  an  ignorance  for  which 
the  educated  are  responsible.  The  time  past 
for  facts  of  natural  philosophy  to  be  held  at 
discretion  by  priesthoods;  for  any  facts 
which  concern  all  human  beings  to  be  a  de- 


posit in  the  hands  of  any  social  class.  In- 
stead of  re-enacting  the  scenes  of  old — set- 
ting up  temples  with  secret  chambers,  ora- 
cles, and  miraculous  ministrations  —  instead 
of  reviving  the  factitious  sin  and  cruel  pen- 
alties of  witchcraft,  (all  forms  assumed  by 
mesmeric  powers  and  faculties  in  different 
times),  instead  of  exhibiting  false  mysteries 
in  an  age  of  investigation,  it  is  clearly  our 
business  to  strip  false  mysteries  of  their 
falseness,  in  order  to  secure  due  reverence  to 
the  true,  of  which  there  will  ever  be  no  lack. 
Mystery  can  never  fail  while  man  is  finite  r 
his  highest  faculties  of  faith  will,  through 
all  time  and  all  eternity,  find  ample  exercise 
in  waiting  on  truths  above  his  ken  :  there 
will  ever  be  in  advance  of  the  human  soul, 
a  region  "  dark  through  excess  of  light ;" 
while  all  labor  spent  on  surrounding  clear 
facts  with  artificial  mystery  is  just  so  much 
profane  effort  spent  in  drawing  minds  away 
from  the  genuine  objects  of  faith.  And  look 
at  the  consequences  !  Because  philososhers 
will  not  study  the  facts  of  that  mental  rap- 
port which  takes  place  in  Mesmerism, 
whereby  the  mind  of  the  ignorant  often  gives 
out  in  echo  the  knowledge  of  the  informed, 
we  have  claims  of  inspiration  springing  up 
right  and  left.  Because  medical  men  will 
not  study  the  facts  of  the  mesmeric  trance, 
nor  ascertain  the  extremest  of  its  singulari- 
ties, we  have  tales  of  Estaticas,  and  of  sane 
men  going  into  the  Tyrol  and  elsewhere  to 
contemplate,  as  a  sign  from  heaven,  what 
their  physicians  ought  to  be  able  to  report 
of  at  home  as  natural  phenomena  easily  pro- 
ducible in  certain  states  of  disease.  Because 
physiologists  and  mental  philosophers  will 
not  attend  to  facts  from  whose  vastness  they 
pusillanimously  shrink,  the  infinitely  deli- 
cate mechanism  and  organization  of  brain, 
nerves  and  mind  are  thrown  as  a  toy  into  the 
hands  of  children  and  other  ignorant  persons, 
and  of  the  base.  What,  again,  can  follow 
from  this  but  the  desecration,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  many,  of  things  which  ought  to  com- 
mand their  reverence  ?  What  becomes  of 
really  divine  inspiration  when  the  common- 
est people  find  they  can  elicit  marvels  of 
prevision  and  insight  ?  What  becomes  of 
the  veneration  for  religious  contemplation 
when  Estaticas  are  found  to  be  at  the  com- 
mand of  very  unhallowed — wholly  unau- 
thorized hands?  What  becomes  of  the  re- 
spect in  which  the  medical  profession  ought 
to  be  held,-  when  the  friends  of  the  sick  and 
suffering,  with  their  feelings  all  alive,  see 
the  doctors'  skill  and  science  overborne  and 
set  aside  by  means  at  the  command  of  an  ig- 
norant neighbor — means  which  are  all  ease 
and  pleasantness  ?  How  can  the  profession 
hold    its  dominion    over  minds,    however 
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backed  by  law  and  the  opinion  of  the  educa- 
ted, when  the  vulgar  see  and  know  that 
limbs  are  removed  without  pain,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  will  of  the  doctors,  and  in  spite 
of  their  denial  of  the  facts  ?  What  avails 
the  decision  of  a  whole  College  of  Surgeons 
that  such  a  thing  could  not  be,  when  a  whole 
town  full  of  people  know  that  it  was  ? 
Which  must  succumb,  the  learned  body  or 
the  fact  ?  Thus  are  objects  of  reverence 
desecrated,  not  sanctified,  by  attempted  re- 
striction of  truth,  or  of  research  into  it. — 
Thus  are  human  passions  and  human  desti- 
nies committed  to  reckless  hands,  for  sport 
or  abuse.  No  wonder  if  somnambules  are 
made  into  fortune-tellers — no  wonder  if  they 
are  made  into  prophets  of  fear,  malice  and 
revenge,  by  reflecting  in  their  somnambulism 
the  fear,  malice,  and  revenge  of  their  ques- 
tioners ;  no  wonder  if  they  are  made  even 
ministers  of  death,  by  being  led  from  sick- 
bed to  sick-bed  in  the  dim  and  dreary  alleys 
of  our  towns,  to  declare  which  of  the  sick 
will  recover,  and  which  will  die  !  Does  any 
one  suppose  that  powers  so  popular,  and 
now  so  diffused,  can  be  interdicted  by  law — 
such  oracles  silenced  by  the  reserve  of  the 
squeamish — such  appeals  to  human  passions 
hushed — in  an  age  ol  universal  communica- 
tion, by  the  choice  of  a  class  or  two  to  be 
themselves  dumb  ?  No  :  this  is  not  the  way. 
It  is  terribly  late  to  be  setting  about  choosing 
a  way,  but  something  must  be  done ;  and 
that  something  is  clearly  for  those  whose 
studies  and  art  relate  to  the  human  frame  to 
take  up,esrnestly  and  avowedly,  the  investi- 
gation of  this  weighty  matter ;  to  take  its 
practice  into  their  own  hands,  in  virtue  of 
the  irresistible  claim  of  qualification.  When 
they  become  the  wisest  and  most  skilful  in 
the  administration  of  Mesmerism,  others, 
even  the  most  reckless  vulgar,  will  no  more 
think  of  interfering  than  they  now  do  of 
using  the  lancet,  or  operating  on  the  eye. 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  knowledge  is  power. 
The  greater  knowledge  will  ever  insure  the 
superior  power.  At  present,  the  knowledge 
of  Mesmerism,  superficial  and  scanty  a3  it 
is,  is  out  of  the  professional  pale.  When  it 
is  excelled  by  that  which  issues  from  within 
the  professional  pale,  the  remedial  and  au- 
thoritative power  will  reside  where  it  ought : 
and  not  till  then.  These  are  the  chief  con- 
siderations which  have  caused  me  to  put  forth 
these  letters  in  this  place ; — an  act  which 
may  seem  rash  to  all  who  are  unaware  of 
the  extent  of  the  popular  knowledge  and 
practice  of  Mesmerism.  The  Athenaum*  is 
not  likely  to  reach  the  ignorant  classes  of  our 

*  The  Letters  were  first  pulished  in  London,  in  the 
"  Athenaeum,  a  Journal  of  English  and  Foreign  Litera- 
ture and  the  Fine  Arts" 


towns  ;  and  if  it  did,  the  cases  I  have  related 
would  be  less  striking  to  them  than  numbers 
they  have  learned  by  the  means  of  itinerant 
Mesmerists.  The  Athenceam  does  reach 
large  numbers  of  educated  and  professional 
men  ;  and  I  trust  some  of  them  may  possibly 
be  aroused  to  consideration  ol  the  part  it  be- 
hoves them  to  take. 

As  for  the  frequent  objection  brought  aginst 
inquiry  into  Mesmerism,  that  there  should  be 
no  countenance  of  an  influence  which  gives 
human  beings  such  power  over  one  anothe  , 
I  really  think  a  moment's  reflection,  and  a 
very  slight  knowledge  of  Mesmerism  would 
supply  both  the  answers  which  the  objection 
requires.  First,  it  is  too  late,  as  I  have  said 
above  ;  the  power  is  abroad,  and  ought  to  be 
guided  and  controlled.  Next,  this  is  but  one 
addition  to  the  powers  we  have  over  one 
another  already ;  and  a  far  more  slow  and 
difficult  one  than  many  which  are  safely 
enough  possessed.  Every  apothecary's  shop 
is  full  of  deadly  drugs — every  workshop  is 
full  of  deadly  weapons — wherever  we  go, 
there  are  plenty  of  people  who  could  knock 
us  down,  rob,  and  murder  us ;  wherever  we 
live  there  are  plenty  of  people  who  could  de- 
fame and  ruin  us.  Why  do  they  not  ?  Be- 
cause moral  considerations  deter  them.  Then 
bring  the  same  moral  considerations  to  bear 
on  the  subject  of  Mesmerism.  If  the  fear  is 
of  laying  victims  prostrate  in  trance,  and  ex- 
ercising spells  over  them,  the  answer  is,  that 
this  is  done  with  infinitely  greater  ease  and 
certainty  by  drugs  than  it  can  ever  be  by 
Mesmerism  ;  by  drugs  which  are  to  be  had 
in  every  street.  And  as  sensible  people  do 
not  let  narcotic  drugs  lie  about  in  their  hou- 
ses, within  reach  of  the  ignorant  and  mis- 
cheivous,  so  would  they  see  that  Mesmerism 
was  not  practised  without  witnesses  and 
proper  superintendence.  It  is  a  mistake,  too, 
to  suppose  that  Mesmerism  can  be  used  at 
will  to  strike  down  victims,  helpless  and  un- 
conscious, as  laudanum  does,  except  in  cases 
of  excessive  susceptibility  from  disease  ;  ca- 
ses which  are  of  course  under  proper  ward. 
The  concurrence  of  two  parties  is  needful  in 
the  first  place,  which  is  not  the  case  in  the 
administration  of  narcotics ;  and  then  the 
practice  is  very  uncertain  in  its  results  on 
most  single  occasions;  and  again, in  the  ma- 
jority of  instances;  it  appears  that  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  powers  are  more,  and  not 
less  vigorous  than  in  the  ordinary  state.  As 
far  as  I  have  an)  means  of  judging,  the  high- 
est faculties  are  seen  in  their  utmost  perfec- 
tion during  the  mesmeric  sleep;  the  innocent 
are  stronger  in  their  rectitude  than  ever,  re- 
buking levity,  reproving  falsehood  and  flat- 
tery, and  indignantly  refusing  to  tell  secrets, 
or  say  or  do  any  thing  they  ought  not ;  while 
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the  more  faulty  confess  their  sins,  and  grieve 
over  and  ask  pardon  for  their  offences.  The 
volitions  of  the  Mesmerist  may  actuate  the 
movements  of  the  patient's  limbs,  and  sug- 
gest the  material  of  his  ideas  ;  but  they  seem 
unable  to  touch  his  morale.  In  this  state  the 
morale  appears  supreme,  as  it  is  rarely  found 
in  the  ordinary  condition.  If  this  view  is 
mistaken,  if  it  is  founded  on  too  small  a  col- 
lection of  facts,  let  it  be  brought  to  the  test 
and  corrected.  Let  the  truth  be  ascertained 
and  established  ;  for  it  cannot  be  extinguish- 
ed, and  it  is  too  important  to  be  neglected. 

And  now  one  word  of  respectful  and  sym- 
pathizing accost  unto  those  reverent  and 
humble  spirits  who  painfully  question  men's 
right  to  exercise  faculties  whose  scope  is  a 
new  region  of  insight  and  foresight.  They 
ask  whether  to  use  these  faculties  be  not  to 
encroach  upon  holy  ground,  to  trespass  on 
the  precincts  of  the  future  and  higher  life. 
May  I  inquire  of  these  in  reply,  what  they 
conceive  to  be  the  divinely  appointed  boun- 
dary of  our  knowledge  and  our  powers  ? 
Can  they  establish,  or  indicate,  any  other 
boundary  than  the  limit  of  the  knowledge 
and  powers  themselves  ?  Has  not  the  at- 
tempt to  do  so  failed  from  age  to  age  ?  Is  it 
not  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  pro- 
gress of  Time  that,  in  handing  over  the  fu- 
ture into  the  past,  he  transmutes  its  material, 
incessantly,  and  without  pause,  converting 
what  truth  was  mysterious,  fearful,  impious 
to  glance  at,  into  that  which  is  safe,  beauti- 
ful and  beneficent  to  contemplate  and  use, — 
a  clearly  consecrated  gift  from  the  Father  of 
all  to  the  children  who  seek  the  light  of  his 
countenance  Where  is  his  pleasure  to  be 
ascertained  but  in  the  ascertainment  of  what 
he  gives  and  permits,  in  the  proof  and  verifi- 
cation of  what  powers  he  has  bestowed  on 
us,  and  what  knowledge  he  has  placed  with- 
in our  reach  ?  While  regarding  with  shame 
all  pride  of  intellect,  and  with  fear  the  pre- 
sumption of  ignorance  I  deeply  feel  that  the 
truest  humility  is  evinced  by  those  who 
most  simply  accept  and  use  the  talents  pla- 
ced in  their  hands  ;  and  that  the  most  child- 
like dependence  upon  their  Creator  appears 
in  those  who  fearlessly  apply  the  know- 
ledge he  discloses  to  the  furtherance  of  that 
great  consecrated  object  the  welfare  of  the 
family  of  man. 

HARRIET  MARTINEAU. 


These  letters  of  Miss  Martineau  are  hard 
pills  for  the  "old  ladies  in  breeches"  to  swal- 
low and  it  is  amusing  to  see  the  wry  faces  they 
make  in  contemplation  of  the  dire  necessity 
which  awaits  them.  The  Editor  of  the  Lon- 
don Lancet  has  had  the  ludicrous  ranity  to 


express  his  astonishment  at  the  temerity  of 
Miss  Martineau  in  resorting  to  the  remedial 
agency  of  mesmerism,  after  he  forsooth  !  had 
exposed  what  he  arrogantly  assumed  to  be 
its  "arrant,  trickery  and  scandal."  It  ap- 
pears, however,  that  this  vaunted  exposition 
was  not  very  satisfactory  even  to  the  vene- 
rable sisterhood  in  inexpressibles,  with 
which  he  has  latterly  identified  himself; 
and  it  is  perfectly  evident  to  every  discerning 
reader  of  his  flippant  and  inconsequential 
remarks  upon  this  case,  that  he  has  not  only 
superciliously  dismissed  it  without  investi- 
gation, but  is  blankly  ignorant  of  the  whole 
subject  of  which  he  coolly  usurps  the  um- 
pirage. But  even  this  conduct  is  tolerable, 
perhaps  only  laughable,  when  compared 
with  the  outrageous  brutality  of  the  attack 
upon  Miss  Martineau,  committed  by  a  Dr. 
Robert  Hull,  of  Norwich,  in  England,  where 
that  distinguished  lady  resides.  It  is  far  too 
indelicate,  both  in  expression  and  allusion, 
for  reprint  in  this  work,  and  is  only  equalled 
by  the  meanest  blackguards.  Yet  this 
coarse  and  unmanly  piece  of  obscene  scur- 
rility, together  with  the  Lancet's  arbitrary 
contemptuousness,  with  a  few  garbled  ex- 
tracts from  Miss  Martineau's  letters,  is  eager- 
ly selected  and  hashed  up  by  the  Boston  Me- 
dical Journal,  for  the  benefit  of  its  readers  or 
the  musty  fraternity  in  this  country  to  whom 
we  have  referred.    [Editor  Dissector. 


The  Presence  of  Animalculae  in  the  Blood. 

Dr.  Goodfellow  relates,  in  the  Medical 
Gazette,  a  case  of  fever  in  which  he  discov- 
ered a  great  number  of  animaculae  in  the 
contents  of  the  stomach  and  in  the  blood. 
The  following  is  a  condensation  of  his  re- 
marks : — 

"  On  examining  the  fluid  ejected  from  the 
stomach  during  life,  and  on  the  day  follow- 
ing that  on  which  the  vomiting  commenced, 
by  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  myriads  of 
animalcula  were  observed  in  very  active 
motion.  These  minute  organisms  appeared 
to  vary  in  length  from  1 -5000th  to  the  1- 
3000th  of  an  inch,  and  their  diameter  (which 
I  am  convinced  was  the  same  throughout 
their  length)  from  about  1-40, 000th  to  about 
1 -2000th  of  an  inch.  Nothing  was  observ- 
ed by  which  I  could  distinguish  the  head 
from  the  tail,  although  sometimes  one  ex- 
tremity appeared  certainly  larger  than  the 
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other;  close  observation  enabled  me  to  dis- 
cover that  this  appearance  was  owing  to 
one  extremity  being  a  little  out  of  focus; 
when  the  whole  of  one  animalcule  was  in 
focus,  no  difference  could  be  detected. 
Their  movements,  when  active,  closely  re- 
sembled those  of  the  small  naiades  so  fre- 
quently seen  in  river  water  after  rain,  but 
when  they  became  sluggish  from  the  inclo- 
sure  of  the  animalcula  between  slips  of  glass 
for  several  hours,  they  resembled  those  of 
the  larvae  of  the  common  meat  fly,  musca 
vomitoria.  The  fluid  ejected  after  every  at- 
tack of  vomiting  was  found  to  contain  the 
animalclua  in  as  large  numbers  as  when  it 
was  first  examined ;  they  were  also  found 
in  the  sanguineous  exudation  from  the  lin- 
ing membrance  of  the  mouth  and  nostrils. 
The  vomited  matters  also  contained  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  altered  blood  corpus- 
cles, epithelial  cells,  and  a  small  quantity  of 
mucus,  but  no  trace  of  bilious  admixture. 
Simular  animalculae  were  observed  in  blood 
taken  from  the  capillaries  of  the  skin,  but 
in  such  small  numbers  that  they  escaped  my 
notice  for  several  examinations.  Repeated 
observation,  however,  ultimately  convinced 
me  of  their  existence  in  the  blood  taken 
from  the  capillaries  during  life.  At  the  au- 
topsy, forty-eight  hours  p.  m.,  they  were 
still  seen  in  large  numbers  in  the  contents 
of  the  stomach,  and  in  the  blood  taken  from 
both  sides  of  the  heart,  and  the  aorta,  caro- 
tid, venae  cavae,  pulmonary  artery  and  veins, 
brachial  artery  and  veins,  and  the  femoral 
artery  and  vein.  They  were  also  found, 
during  life,  in  the  faeces,  but  here  they  were 
never  seen  to  exerciee  any  movement. — 
None  could  be  detected  in  the  gall-bladder 
or  biliary  ducts,  in  the  pancreatic  fluid,  in 
the  urine,  or  in  the  frothy  mucus  in  the 
large  bronchial  tubes. 

Dr.  Goodfellow  expresses  his  ignorance 
of  the  manner  in  which  those  animals  got 
into  the  blood-vessels.  He  does  not  believe 
that  they  were  introduced  into  the  blood 
from  the  stomach,  but  rather  that  they'pass- 
ed,  and  they  could  do  this  readily,  owing  to 
their  minute  size,  from  the  blood-vessels  in- 
to the  stomach. — London  Lancet. 


Means  of  Arresting  Haemorrhage  from 
Leech  Bites. 

The  "  Journal  de  Chirurgie"  contains  the 
details  of  an  interesting  case,  narrated  by 
Dr.  Bordes,  in  which  the  twisted  suture  was 
successfully  used  to  arrest  haemorrhage  from 
leech  bites.  The  operation  is  a  trifling  one, 
and,  it  appears,  always  successful,  and  con- 
sequently deserves  to  be  better  known.     M. 


Bordes  was  called  one  evening  to  attend  a' 
young  Euglish  lady,  twenty-two  years  of 
age,  who  had  had  forty  leeches  applied  to 
the  abdomen  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
Seven  or  eight  of  the  leech  bites  were  bleed- 
ing in  the  same  manner  as  if  veins  had  been 
opened  with  the  lancet.  She  had  lost  all 
consciousness.  Compression  was  impossi- 
ble, and  cauterization  was  not  likely  to 
succeed  with  so  abundant  a  flow  of  blood. 
M  Bordes,  recollecting  the  manner  in  which 
veterinary  surgeons  close  the  vein  after 
bleeding  horses,  resolved  to  try  the  effect  of 
the  twisted  suture.  Pinching  the  skin  at 
the  orifice  of  the  wound  he  passed  a  small 
needle  through  it,  and  then  tied  a  thread 
around.  The  slight  operation  was  repeated 
for  each  orifice,  and  effectually  arrested  the 
bleeding.  It  was  only  the  following  day 
that  the  lady  recovered  her  senses,  and  the 
convalescence  lasted  three  months.  M.  Bor- 
des has  since  frequently  resorted  to  this  plan, 
and  always  with  success. 


On  the  consequences  of  Insects  or  Foreign 
Bodies  gaining  admission  into  the  auditory 
passages,  and  on  the  best  modes  of  extract- 
ing them. 

By  W.  Wright,  Esq.,  London. 

The  case  mentioned  by  Mr.  Hatfield,  in 
The  Lancet  for  April  13th,  quoted  by  Sir 
B.  Brodie,  of  a  child  in  whose  ear  there  was 
a  pea,  the  attempts  to  remove  which  caused 
death,  is  by  no  means  a  singular  unfortu- 
nate instance,  and  probably  had  not  those 
attempts  been  made  so  injudiciously,  the 
case  would  not  have  terminated  fatally.  I 
had  under  my  care,  in  1818,  a  young  gentle- 
man who  had  had  a  pea  in  his  auditory 
passage  four  years  and  a  half,  which  I  ex- 
tracted without  pain.  I  gave  the  particulars 
of  the  treatment  in  several  medical  journals : 
he  is  now  alive,  and  filling  a  responsible 
station  abroad. 

The  case  of  the  boy  who  died,  after  suf- 
fering great  agony,  through  injury  inflicted 
by  the  endeavors  to  extract  the  head  of  a 
nail  from  his  left  ear,  which  was  not  found 
during  his  life,  or  after  the  most  rigid  post- 
mortem examination,  is  interesting  In  that 
instance,  an  efficient  examination  before  the 
cutting  and  laceration  began,  would  have 
probably  saved  the  poor  boy's  life. 

A  girl  who  died  at  London  hospital,  from 
the  opperations  for  extracting  a  pebble  from 
her  ear,  was  destroyed  by  gross  ignorance. — 
I  have  pebbles,  and  even  a  small  shell,which 
I  removed  from  the  ears  of  patients  without 
pain  or  inconvenience.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  mention  more  of  those  cases  which  have 
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terminated  fatally  through  the  maladroit  en- 
deavors of  well-intentioned  but  incompetent 
men.  The  proper  method  of  examining  the 
auditory  passage  is  so  little  known,  that  I 
cannot  but  commiserate  the  poor  patients 
who  are  the  subjects  of  examination  by  fun- 
nel-shaped spring  forceps,  as  suggested  by 
Kramer,  and  with  equal  stolidity  imitated  by 
other  writers,  some  of  whom  give  plates  of 
this  most  absurd  contrivance  ;  whereas  no- 
thing is  more  simple  or  easy  to  the  patient 
or  practitioner  than  the  examination  of  the 
ear,  or  the  extraction  of  any  substance  from 
it.  The  syringe,  however,  is  not  always  to 
be  depended  upon,  even  in  the  hands  of  the 
most  competent  operators :  hence  I  use  small 
steel  hooks,  with  the  handles  marked,  and 
these  being  passed  down  flatwise  beyond  the 
substance,  and  then  turned,  never  fail  of  suc- 
cess ;  of  course  I  have  them  of  all  sizes  and 
shapes. 

It  is  very  injudicious  to  endeavor  to  re- 
move any  large  live  insect,  because  its 
struggles  are  so  violent  as  to  affect  the  brain, 
through  the  fibres  of  the  portio  dura  becom- 
ing excited,  and  communicating  that  excite- 
ment to  the  base  of  the  nerve.  Want  of  at- 
tention to  this  caused  the  death  of  a  boy  in 
the  Bristol  Infirmary,  several  years  ago ; 
whereas  had  the  ear  been  filled  with  oil,  the 
insect  would  have  been  killed,  and  might 
easily  have  been  removed.  In  the  case  of 
a  man  in  Ireland,  who  had  a  horse-leech  in 
his  ear;  and  died  an  hour  and  a  half  after  it 
was  extracted,  such  a  termination  might 
have  been  prevented  by  either  injecting  salt 
and  water,  or  sprinkling  salt,  into  the  ear. — 
Lan  cet. 


Physiological  and  Pathological  Researches  on 
Tuberculosis. 

BY   H.    LEBERT,    M.    D. 

(Mullefs  Archives,  Nos.  2  and  3,  1844.) 

SUMMARY. 

1.  The  pathological  peculiarities  of  tuber- 
cle are  exhibited  in  its  microscopical  struc- 
ture. 

2.  The  constant  elements  of  tubercle  are, 
molecular  granules,  an  adhesive  hyaline 
mass,  and  peculiar  tubercle  cells,  from  0.05 
to  0.01  of  a  millimetre  in  diameter — of  irreg- 
ular form,  containing,  no  nucleus  but  mole- 
cular  granules. — Water,  aether,  and  weak 
acid,  scarcely  change  them.  Concentrated 
alkalies,  liq.  ammonia,  dissolve  them  com- 
pletely. 

3.  The  dimensions  of  tubercle  cells  under- 
go many  variations,  which  depend  rather 


upon  the  different  organs  than  upon  differ- 
ences of  age.  They  are  most  easily  recog- 
nised in  crude  yellow  tubercle. 

4.  Tubercle  corpuscles  consist  of  cells 
having  a  very  low  power  of  development. 

5.  The  opinion  that  tubercular  substance 
is  a  modification  of  pus  is  contradicted  in  the 
most  positive  manner  by  the  microscope. 

6.  Tubercle  corpuscles  are  distinguished 
from  undeveloped  pus  globules,  by  the 
spherical  form  and  greater  diameter  of  the 
latter.  Cancer  cells  are  clearly  distinguished 
by  their  being  two  to  four  times  as  large, 
and  consisting  of  a  cell  wall,  and  a  large 
clear  nucleus,  often  containing  nucleoli. 

7.  When  tubercle  softens,  the  adhesive 
matter  becomes  fluid,  and  the  corpuscles 
rounded;  their  opposition  to  each  other  is 
destroyed,  they  become  distended,  and  hence 
appear  larger.  This,  however,  is  not  the 
result  of  growth,  but  the  beginning  of  decay. 

8.  The  pus  which  surrounds  softened  tu- 
bercle never  originates  in  the  tubercle  itself ,. 
but  is  formed  directly  in  the  surrounding 
parts. 

9.  The  microscope  can  determine  whether 
we  have  to  do  with  softened  tubercle,  with 
purulent  matter,  or  whether  there  be  a  mix- 
ture of  both. 

10.  Pus  appears  to  destroy  quickly  tuber- 
cle corpuscles,  and  thus  to  make  their  indi- 
viduality undistinguishable. 

11.  Wben  the  irregular  outline  and  close 
apposition  of  tubercle  cells,  in  their  first 
stage  of  development,  present  the  second 
stage  of  separation  from  each  other,  disten- 
tion and  roundness,  then  the  third  stage  of 
disintegration  commences.  The  corpuscles 
are  broken  up  into  a  granular,  half-fluid 
mass,  and  lose  their  individuality. 

12.  Tubercle  becoming  hard  and  calcare- 
ous (etat  cretace)  is  a  natural  process  of  cure. . 
The  peculiar  elements  of  tubercle  disappear, 
and  become  in  part  absorbed.  In  their  place, 
small  mineral  granules,  and  sometimes  crys- 
tals of  cholesterine,  are  deposited.  The  de- 
position of  lime  is  generally  accompanied  by 
an  increase  of  pigment.  According  to  the 
chemical  analysis  of  M.  T.  Boudet,  there 
exist,  as  principal  elements,  chlorate  of  so- 
dium and  sulphate  of  soda;  salts  of  lime 
only  in  small  quantity. 

13.  Among  the  occasional  elements  of  tu- 
bercle may  be  mentioned  melanosis,  which* 
is  the  most  frequent;  further,  fat,  filaments, 
dark  olive-colored  globules,  and  crystals.. 
Sometimes  we  find  mixed  with  tubercle,  but 
in  no  way  belonging  to  its  substance,  the 
products  of  inflammation,  serum,  pus,  and 
the  elements  of  epithelium  in  various  forms. 

14.  The  seat  of  tubercle  in  the  lungs  is 
generally  the  elastic  cellular  tissue.     Yet  it 
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is  also  found  in  the  air  vesicles,  and  in  the 
bronchial  capillaries. 

15.  The  tissue  of  the  lung  surrounding 
tubercle  may  be  sound,  but  is  mostly  in  a 
state  of  congestion  or  inflammation.  The  last 
is  either  globular,  or  spread  over  a  large 
portion  of  a  lobe. 

16.  The  pus  found  surrounding  tubercle 
is  often  not  the  result  of  grey  hepatization, 
but  comes  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
small,  partly  destroyed  and  open  bronchi,  in 
the  substance  of  the  lung. 

17.  The  pneumonia  surrounding  tubercles 
has  nothing  specific ;  there  is  found  in  it  the 
same  elements  of  the  exudation  as  in  ordi- 
nary pneumonia — viz.  aggregrate  globules, 
fat  vesicles,  pus  corpuscles,  &c.  Tubercle 
corpuscles  are  not  generally  found  among 
the  products  of  exudation. 

18.  Sometimes  there  is  found  surrounding 
tubercle  a  peculiar  form  of  chronic  inflam- 
mation, with  yellowish  hepatization,  and  in- 
creased consistence  of  the  tissue.  The  vesi- 
cles of  the  lung,  small  bronchi,  and  paren- 
chyma, are  partly  filled  with  coagulated  fi- 
brin, and  a  formation  of  new  fibrous  fila- 
ments, partly  with  aggregate  and  pus  corpus- 
cles, and  in  the  centre  of  the  chronic  slightly 
vascular  hepatization  there  is  found  a  highly 
vascular  acute  lobular  pneumonia. 

19.  The  degree  of  consistence  of  acute  or 
chronically  inflamed  lungs  depends  upon  the 
amount  they  contain  of  fibrin,  fluid  blastema, 
and  corpuscles.  Much  fibrin,  with  a  small 
quantity  of  blastema  and  corpuscles,  produce 
induration ;  much  fluid  blastema,  with  a 
small  number  of  corpuscles,  cause  softening. 
An  equal  proportion  of  these  different  ele- 
ments produces  a  medium  degree  of  hardness. 

20  Lungs  rendered  compact  from  the  pres- 
sure of  a  pleuritic  effusion  often  exhibit 
throughout  no  appearance  of  inflammation. 

21.  The  grey  semi-transparent  granula- 
tions of  the  tissue  of  lung  are  also  a  true 
form  of  tubercle.  Their  color  and  transpa- 
rency are  partly  dependent  on  the  apposition 
of  the  tubercle  corpuscles  to  each  other, 
throughout  the  intact  fibres  of  the  lung, 
partly  on  the  existence  of  a  large  quantity  of 
adhesive  material. 

22.  The  grey  granulation  is  not  always 
the  commencement  of  the  formation  of  yel- 
low tubercle ;  the  last  is  often  primarily  de- 
veloped as  such. 

23.  The  vascular  network  found  surround- 
ing the  grey  granulations  is  neither  a  proof 
of  inflammation  nor  of  a  new  formation,  but 
rather  results  from  the  pressure  on  many 
capillaries,  occasioned  by  the  tubercular  de- 
position, and  the  consequent  distention  of 
the  remaining  capillaries,  which  are  reduced 
in  number. 


24.  The  opinion  that  grey  granulations 
may  be  the  result  of  inflammation  is  opposed 
by  positive  observation. 

25.  The  process  of  ulceration  is  through- 
out different  from  that  of  suppuration.  Thus 
we  find  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
bronchi,  suppuration  without  ulceration,  and 
on  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  ulcers 
without  suppuration.  The  last  cause  of  ul- 
ceration is  from  inflammation  by  parasitic 
deposition, sometimes  from  causes  unknown 
to  us,  producing  obliteration  in  a  certain 
number  of  capillary  vessels. 

26.  The  tubercular  ulcer  of  the  lung  is 
not  physiologically  different  from  the  tuber- 
cular ulcer  of  the  intestines  or  of  the  skin. 

27.  In  tuberculosis  a  general  ulcerative 
diathesis  is  found  to  take  place  even  in  or- 
gans where  tubercles  appear  very  seldom. 
This  is  clearly  established  by  the  excellent 
labors  of  Louis. 

28.  The  internal  fluid  layer  of  the  con- 
tents of  a  cavernous  ulcer  of  the  lung,  con- 
tains— a,  tubercular  substance,  seldom  in- 
tact, the  corpuscles  for  the  most  part  in  a 
state  of  distention,  or  broken  down  into 
granules ;  b,  pus  corpuscles  sometimes  in 
small  quantity ;  c,  "puridea"  corpuscles ;  d, 
aggregate  corpuscles ;  e,  purulent  mucus  ;  /, 
blood  corpuscles ;  g,  filaments  of  the  lung ; 
h,  black  pigment;  i,  epithelium;  k,  some- 
times crystals ;  and  /,  adipose  tissue. 

29.  Amongst  this  thick  fluid  are  generally 
found  pseudo-membranes,  consisting  of  co- 
agulated pus  elements  inclosing  fibrin. 

30.  Among  the  pseudo-membranes  cover- 
ing the  diseased  tissue  of  the  lung  is  found 
a  true  pus  membrane,  consisting  of  filaments 
inclosing  small  corpuscles.  It  generally  be- 
comes partly  destroyed  by  a  new  irruption 
of  tubercle  occurring  in  the  same. 

31.  This  membrane  is  a  natural  effort  to- 
wards cure,  isolating  the  ulcerous  tissue  of 
the  lung,  and  thus  favoring  its  cicatrization. 

32.  Between  the  pus  membrane  and  the 
tissue  of  the  lung  is  often  found  newly- 
formed  filamentous  tissue. 

33.  Surrounding  the  cavernous  ulcer  is 
generally  found  a  deposition  of  recent  crude 
tubercle. 

34.  The  healing  of  caverns  takes  place, — 
a,  from  isolation,  by  means  of  the  pus  mem- 
bfane,  and  shrinking  of  the  cavern ;  b,  by 
deposition  of  fibrin,  which  fills  up  the  cav- 
ern, grows  to  its  walls,  and  so  forms  a  fi- 
brous cicatrix;  c,  by  mineral  deposition  in 
the  cavity,  and  formation  of  a  filamentous 
tissue  around  the  same. 

35.  There  are  no  peculiar  mucous  bodies; 
what  has  been  described  as  such  are  nothing 
but  pus  corpuscles  secreted  from   diseased 
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membranes.     Pus  tests  are  thus  henceforth 
useless. 

36.  In  the  sputa  of  phthisical  individuals 
the  following  elements  are  found — a,  mucus; 
b,  pus  corpuscles,  existing  in  large  quantity 
— they  are  sometimes  found  in  a  shrunken 
state,  and  may  easily  induce  error;  c,  epithe- 
lium in  its  various  forms ;  d,  granular  sub- 
stance in  great  quantity,  probably  consisting 
of  broken  down  tubercle  corpuscles ;  e,  small 
yellow  shreds,  pieces  of  pseudo-membrane ; 
/,  filaments  of  the  lung ;  g,  fat  vesicles ;  h, 
blood  corpuscles,  sometimes  combined  with 
coagulated  fibrin ;  i,  aggregate  corpuscles ;  k, 
small  infusoria,  vibrios,  but  this  seldom,  and 
only  accidentally. 

37.  The  peculiar  tubercle  cells  are  not 
commonly  found  in  the  expectoration  of 
phthisis.  There  are  also  no  constant  means 
of  distinguishing  the  sputum  of  phthisis  pul- 
monalis  from  that  of  other  diseases. 

38.  Filaments  of  the  lung  in  sputum  indi- 
cate an  ulcerous  cavity.  Their  presence, 
however,  is  rather  exceptionable  than  other- 
wise. 

39.  The  greatest  portion  of  the  sputa  in 
phthisis  does  not  come  from  caverns,  but  is 
secreted  from  the  bronchi. 

40.  The'  copious  mucus  and  purulent  se- 
cretion of  the  bronchi,  so  frequent  in  phthisis 
pulmonalis,  is  one  of  the  ways  nature  adopts 
in  order  to  prevent  the  great  destruction  of 
the  circulation  which  would  necessarily  re- 
sult from  the  complete  imperviousness  of  one 
portion  of  the  capillary  system,  and  disten- 
tion of  the  rest. 

41.  A  portion  of  the  broken  down  tuber- 
cle of  the  ulcerous  cavity  mixes  itself  with 
the  expectoration ;  another  portion  is  re- 
absorbed. 

42.  The  law  announced  by  Louis,  that 
after  the  age  of  15  years  the  lungs  contain 
tubercles,  when  they  are  found  in  other  or- 
gans, is  throughout  correct.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  so  far  modified,  that  if  very  exten- 
sive tubercular  deposition  has  occurred  any 
where  in  an  organ — as,  for  instance,  in  the 
liver,  the  kidneys,  or  the  peritoneum, — the 
lungs  often  contain  very  little. 

43.  In  childhood,  tubercles «are  more  fre- 
quent in  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  the 
glandular  system,  and  the  peritoneum,  than 
in  adults. 

44.  The  thickening  of  the  pleura  in  tuber- 
culosis of  the  lung,  not  only  originates  in 
inflammation,  but  also  in  increased  nutrition, 
from  its  greater  vascularity,  dependent  on 
the  diminution  of  blood  in  the  lungs.  Thus 
a  supplementary  organ  for  the  circulation  of 
the  lung  is  produced,  and  at  the  same  time, 
from  its  growth  to  the  thoracic  walls,  the 


anastomosis  with  the  great  circulation  is  in- 
creased. 

[Nothing  can  be  more  erroneous  than  this 
old  astrological  theory,  which  imputes  the 
thickening  of  the  pleura  in  tuberculosis  of 
the  lungs  to  inflammation.     Ed.  Dis.] 

45.  It  results  from  embryological  and 
pathological  researches,  that  neither  around 
the  tubercle,  nor  in  the  pseudo-membrane  of 
the  pleura,  are  new  vessels  formed  indepen- 
dent of  the  general  circulation.  New  ves- 
sels in  diseases  are  rather  formed  centrifu- 
gally  from  the  general  circulation. 

46.  The  apparent  transformation  of  the 
pseudo-membrane  into  cartilaginous  sub- 
stance consists  only  in  the  filaments  being 
pressed  together,  without  the  formation  of 
the  peculiar  cartilage  elements.  In  the  same 
manner  the  so-called  ossification  of  the 
pseudo-membrane  only  consists  in  the  depo- 
sition of  an  amorphous  mineral  formation. 

47.  The  three  principal  forms  of  glandular 
tubercles  are  those  of  the  more  superficial — 
the  bronchial  and  mesenteric  glands :  the  last 
have  a  very  slight  tendency  to  soften. 

48.  The  tubercular  matter  in  the  glands 
is  throughout  the  same  as  that  in  other 
organs. 

.  49.  The  existence  of  a  sensible  scrofulous 
matter  we  cannot  admit;  what  has  been  con- 
sidered as  such  is  either  the  result  of  common 
inflammation  or  of  suppuration — certainly 
under  the  influence  of  cachectic  elements, 
but  without  a  peculiar  material  or  tubercular 
deposition  accompanying  the  inflammation 
or  suppuration. 

50.  Tuberculosis  in  the  osseous  system  is 
a  much  more  rare  disease  than  is  generally 
supposed  at  present.  There  is  frequently 
found  here  a  difficulty  in  determining  be- 
tween concrete  pus  and  tubercular  matter. 
In  doubtful  cases,  the  microscope  can  alone 
determine  the  diagnosis. 

51.  True  scrofulous  diseases,  which  are 
mostly  distinguished  by  inflammatory  and 
suppurative  eliminations,  are  to  be  separated, 
on  the  one  hand,  from  tuberculous  diseases, 
and  on  the  other,  from  idiopathic  chronic  in- 
flammations of  the  eye,  skin,  glands,  bones, 
joints,  &c.  The  last  category  is  often  con- 
founded with  scrofula  in  children. 

52.  In  a  word,  the  positive  diagnosis  and 
abstract  separation  of  scrofula  are  most  ur- 
gent desiderata  in  modern  medicine. 

[The  magnetic  symptoms  always  give  a 
positive  diagnosis,  but  no  abstract  separation 
of  scrofula.  There  are  no  such  distinctions 
in  nature  or  in  fact.  Compelled  at  last  to 
acknowledge   that  the   common    cases    of 
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chronic  disease  of  the  organs  and  limbs,  or 
of  the  serous  membranes  and  tissues,  called 
chronic  inflammations,  are  cases  of  scrofula, 
an  attempt  is  made  to  set  up  distinctions 
where  there  are  no  real  differences.  All  the 
cases  of  scrofula,  in  all  its  forms,  and  in  all 
ages  and  conditions,  are  distinguished  in  an 
instant  by  the  same  symptoms,  and  are  con- 
stantly cured  by  the  same  remedies,  and 
these  facts,  which  are  now  known  to  hun- 
dreds of  physicians  in  this  country,  are  fatal 
to  the  assumptions  on  which  these  distinc- 
tions are  founded.     Ed.  Dis.~\ 

53.  The  grey  granulations  of  the  mem- 
branes of  the  brain — viz.  of  the  pia  mater, 
exhibit  clearly  between  the  filaments  of  the 
serous  membrane  depositions  of  tubercle  cor- 
puscles. They  present  themselves,  besides, 
frequently  in  the  brain,  together  with  yellow 
miliary  tubercle ;  with  tuberculous  infiltra- 
tion, as  well  as  with  large  tubercles. 

54.  In  the  liver,  tubercles  are  often  found 
in  very  considerable  masses,  and  even  with 
true  caverns.  These  cases  are  easily  con- 
founded with  cancer.  In  like  manner,  the 
change  into  softening  and  breaking  down  of 
certain  cerebriform  tumours  of  the  liver  often 
present  a  similar  appearance  to  tuberculous 
depositions. 

55.  Besides  the  fatty  depositions  in  the 
liver,  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart  is  some- 
times present  in  phthisis  ;  also  a  tendency  to 
internal  depositions  of  fat,  whilst,  for  the 
most  part,  it  disappears  from  the  external 
parts. 

56.  The  kidneys  also  may  be  almost  en- 
tirely filled  with  tuberculous  degeneration. 
In  these  cases  fewer  tubercles  are  found  in 
the  lungs. 

57.  In  tubercles  of  the  peritoneum  there 
are  found,  together  with  tubercle  corpuscles, 
several  filaments  of  the  serous  membrane. 
Peritoneal  tubercles  have  little  tendency  to 
softening.  They  are  mostly  accompanied  by 
a  considerable  pigmentary  deposition. 

58.  Tuberculosis  of  the  peritoneum  pro- 
duces sometimes  perforation  of  the  intestine, 
which  is  generally  fatal ;  but  in  very  rare 
cases,  life  is  maintained  by  the  formation  of 
an  artificial  anus. 

59.  The  consistence  of  crude  tubercle  in 
the  intestines  is  usually  less  thick  than  it  is 
in  other  organs.  No  pus  is  found  upon  tu- 
berculous intestinal  ulcers. 

60.  The  microscopic  elements  of  tubercu- 
lar ulcers  of  the  intestines,  besides  broken 
down  tubercle  cells,  are  cylinder  epithelium, 


broken  down  granular  mucous  membrane, 
and  the  filaments  and  bundles  of  the  muscu- 
lar coat.  The  young  epithelial  cells  are  not 
to  be  confounded  with  pus  corpuscles. 

61.  On  the  diseased  mucous  membrane  of 
phthisis  are  occasionally  found  polypi,  me- 
lanotic and  tubercular  excresences. 

62.  In  extremely  rare  cases,  tubercles  are 
found  deposited  between  the  coats  pi  arteries, 
an  exceedingly  important  fact  for  (in  favor 
of)  the  excretion  of  tubercle  from  the  blood. 

63.  Tubercles  are  also  found  in  the  peri- 
cardium and  heart.  An  extensive  adherence 
often  thus  takes  place,  and  a  vascular  anas- 
tomosis of  the  branches  of  the  coronary  ar- 
tery with  those  on  the  surface  of  the  lungs, 
a  remarkable  communication  between  the 
vessels  of  the  larger  and  smaller  circulations. 

64.  Tubercles  in  the  cavity  of  the  chest, 
as  well  as  of  the  abdomen,  can  open  them- 
selves externally,  and  thus  form  fistulae  of 
the  lungs  and  of  the  intestines. 

65  Tubercles  and  cancer  do  not  exclude 
one  another,  or  even  interfere  with  their 
separate  march.  Both  morbid  processes  can 
at  the  same  time  run  through  their  stages  of 
development  in  the  same  person. 

[We  have  investigated  long  since  and  very 
thoroughly  the  subject  of  cancer  connected 
with  scrofula  with  the  magnetic  symptoms, 
dissections  and  the  microscope,  and  have 
little  doubt  but  there  will  hereafter  be  found 
a  fallacy  in  those  investigations,  which  will 
be  fatal  to  the  distinctions  that  are  here  at- 
tempted to  be  established.  It  is  only  in  the 
second  stage  of  tubercular  disease  of  a  gland, 
a  membrane  or  tissue  that  cancerous  degene- 
ration is  developed,  and  then  only  when 
every  other  contiguous  membrane,  fibre,  tis- 
sue or  substance  becomes  equally  involved  in 
the  disease,  and  this  condition  appears  to  be 
always  necessary  to  the  true  cancerous  for- 
mation. 


We  will  not  affect  to  conceal  the  fact  that 
we  republish  the  above  comprehensive  sum- 
mary of  elaborate  researches  on  Tubercular 
disease,  with  a  degree  of  satisfaction  partak- 
ing of  a  sense  of  personal  triumph.  It  is 
now  many  years  since  we  advanced  the 
self-same  doctrines  of  the  all-pervading 
character  of  Tuberculosis,  in  calm  and  confi- 
dent independence  of  the  ignorant  sneers  and 
arrogant  denunciations  of  a  large  portion  of 
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the  profession.  To  scoff  them  as  "  visionary 
theories"  and  "  arrant  quackery,"  was,  even 
within  a  recent  period,  deemed  almost  essen- 
tial to  professional  respectability  among 
those  who  condescended  to  advert  to  them, 
or  in  whose  hearing  they  were  mentioned. 
It  was  of  no  consequence  that  we  had  traced 
and  demonstrated  them  in  the  most  "  regu- 
lar" and  legitimate  manner,  and  by  a  process 
of  induction  as  severe  and  scrutinizing  as  is 
ever  adopted  in  any  scientific  investigation  ; 
it  was  a  matter  of  no  weight  with  these  in- 
flated scorners  that  we  had  verified  and  ma- 
tured these  doctrines  by  the  ocular  evidence 
of  many  continuous  dissections,  and  by  the 
results  of  experience  in  a  long,  extensive, 
,and  laborious  practice,  both  in  town  and 
country.  All  this  was  of  no  value  with 
such  opponents,  first,  because  they  had  not 
made  these  discoveries  themselves;  secondly, 
because  they  were  new ;  and,  thirdly,  be- 
cause they  had  not  received  the  approving 
stamp  of  foreign  authority.  Now,  however, 
that  our  original  views,  publications  and 
practice  upon  these  subjects,  and  our  most 
novel  and  even  startling  propositions,  have 
been  confirmed  by  such  men  as  Lugol,  Louis, 
Lisfranc,  and  others  of  the  eminent  Parisian 
schools;  now  that  our  long-proclaimed  doc- 
trine that  the  ganglia  of  the  posterior  spinal 
nerves  are  connected  with  the  ganglia  of  the 
great  sympathetic  nerve ;  and  as  the  latter 
are  connected  with  the  organs,  so  external 
pressure  on  the  former  would  indicate  the 
seat  of  disease  in  those  organs — now  that 
this  connection  has  received  full  and  ir- 
resistible confirmation  by  the  dissections 
and  microscopic  determinations  of  Volk- 
man  and  Bidder,  the  German  anatomists, 
behold  !  our  lofty  medical  savans  stroke  their 
chins,  knit  their  brows,  and  look  as  sage  and 
as  comical  asthe  carved  heads  of  their  canes. 
With  what  grotesque  caprice  of  physiogno- 
my they  will  peruse  the  above  synopsis  of 
Tuberculosis,  by  Lebert,  from  Mutter's  Ar- 
chives, it  is  rather  difficult  to  imagine ;  and 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  it  cannot  be  caught 
by  the  Daguerreotype  process,  for  the  em- 
bellishment of  the  medical  journals  of  the 
schools.     [Ed.  Dis. 


On  the  cure  of  Deafness  by  puncturing  the  mem- 
brana  tympani. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  wrote  a  memoir  on  this 
subject  in  the  "  Philosophical  Transactions," 
and  shewed  that  the  cases  likely  to  be  re- 
lieved by  the  practice  were  those  in  which 
the  Eustachian  tube  was  permanently  closed, 
or  when  blood  had  been  extravasated  be- 
hind the  membrane.  To  those  cases  other 
pathologists  have  added  "  a  morbidly  thick- 
ened and  cartilaginous  condition  of  the  mem- 
brana  tympani"  itself.  In  the  last  number 
of  the  Northern  Journal,  we  find  an  inter- 
esting communication  on  the  results  of  the 
operation,  by  Dr.  Mercer.  This  gentleman 
has  performed  it  in  several  cases.  He  gives 
a  table,  which  includes  fifteen.  Of  these, 
six  were  performed  for  chronic  thickening 
of  the  membrane,  and  the  remaining  nine 
for  obstruction  of  the  Eustachian  tube.  One 
case  alone,  and  that  of  the  latter  affection, 
succeeded  in  the  restoration  of  hearing.  The 
operator  then  agrees  v/ith  Itard  in  saying 
that  "  nothing  is  more  rare  than  the  cure  of 
deafness  by  perforation  of  the  membrana 
tympani."  He  then  details  at  length  the 
history  of  an  instance  of  idiopathic  hae- 
morrhage into  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum. 
In  this  case,  deafness,  which  was  complete, 
was  removed  by  the  operation.  As  the  ex- 
ample is  an  instructive  one,  we  shall  allow 
the  author  to  describe  the  local  appearances, 
the  mode  of  operating,  and  the  instru- 
ment : — 

"  The  membrana  tympani,  instead  of  its 
normal,  transparent  gray  appearance,  had  a 
dull  brown  colour,  and  was  slightly  conges- 
ted at  the  margin  ;  the  vertical  line,  indica- 
ting the  handle  of  the  malleus,  was  lost  in 
the  surrounding  colour,  and  the  membrane, 
instead  of  presenting  its  concave  appearance, 
seemed  pushed  outwards  into  the  meatus. 
On  touching  it  with  a  probe  it  was  almost 
insensible,  and  pressure  against  it  produced 
an  elastic  pitting.  The  head  was  carefully 
supported  with  the  left  ear  turned  up,  and 
the  auricle  drawn  towards  the  vertex.  The 
speculum  being  introduced  as  far  as  the 
second  curve  of  the  meatus,  and  then  ex- 
panded with  a  clear  and  steady  light,  the 
anterior  and  inferior  part  of  the  membrane 
was  perforated,  and  a  small  portion  of  it 
removed  by  an  instrument,  which  consists 
of  a  fine  but  strong  steel  needle,  two  inches 
and  a  half  long,  and  the  handle  of  an  oc- 
tagonal form,  one  and  a  half  inch  in  length. 
The  cutting  or  drill  head  is  spear-shaped, 
one  sixth  of  an  inch  long,  and  one-eighth 
in  breath  at  the  shoulders,  where  the  edges 
are  turned  over.  The  point  and  edges  are 
very  sharp      Each  of  these  edges  is  hook- 
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shaped,  one  turned  forwards  and  the  other 
backwards  ;  and  when  thus  viewed  longitu- 
dinally at  their  broadest  part,  they  resemble 
the  italic  letter  /.  On  being  brought  in 
contact  with  the  membrana  tympani,  the 
handle  is  made  to  rotate  between  the  thumb 
and  fore-finger,  and  this  being  communica- 
ted to  the  cutting  point,  it  perforates  the 
membrane  similar  to  a  drill,  at  the  same 
time  that  the  averted  edges  are  causing  a 
considerable  loss  in  its  substance." 

The  subsequent  treatment  consisted  chief- 
ly in  injections  of  warm  water,  and  infla- 
ting the  cavity  with  air,  through  the  Eusta- 
chian tube.  Dr.  Mercer  observed  that  the 
average  time  for  reproduction  of  the  mem- 
brane, when  allowed  to  take  place,  was 
about  four  days. — London  Lancet. 


The  Scalp  Issue  in  Cerebral  Diseases. 

Instead  of  the  long  and  frightful  incision 
made  through  the  scalp  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  this  issue  in  chronic  cerebral 
disease,  Dr.  James  Johnson  has  adopted 
with  success  "a  more  simple  and  less  pain- 
ful practice." 

"  It  consists  merely  in  drawing  a  line  of 
the  kali  purum  along  the  course  of  the  sagit- 
tal suture — poulticing  till  the  slough  clears 
away — and  then  inserting  a  few  threads  of 
silk  or  cotton  daily,  imbued  with  the  cera- 
tum  lyttse.  A  purulent  drain  is  thus  estab- 
lished with  very  little  trouble,  and  with 
great  benefit  in  obstinate  cerebral  affec- 
tions."— Medico-  Chir.  Revieiv. 


Statistics  of  Obstetric  Practice. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Dublin  Journal 
we  find  a  communication  from  Professor 
Murphy,  which  contains  several  points  de- 
serving attention.  We  shall  refer  to  them 
in  the  order  of  their  occurence. 

1.  Menstruation. — Dr  Murphy  has  ascer- 
tained the  age  at  which  this  function  com- 
menced in  559  individuals.  This  inquiry 
has  been  already  pursued  in  450  instances 
by  Mr.  Robertson,  and  in  1160  by  Dr.  Lee. 
A  total  of  2169  cases  shews, 

"That  there  is  a  great  variety  in  the  age 
at  which  the  catamenia  first  appears;  9 
years  [14  cases,]  and  23  years  [1,]  seem  to 
be  the  extremes;  the  most  frequent  period 
of  its  occurrence  is  between  the  ages  of  12 
and  18  ;  and  of  those  recorded,  it  commenc- 
ed, in  the  greatest  number  of  instances  [417,] 
at  15." 

The  interval  of  the  catamenial  function 
was  recorded  in  591  cases  by  the  author,  and 
by  Mr.  Robertson  in  100.  In  557  of  those 
cases  the  interval  was  found  to  be  28  days ; 
in  105  it  was  21  days;  and  in  the  remaining 
29  it  was  irregular,  varying  from  1 4  days  to 


42.  It  should  be  observed,  that  Dr.  Mur- 
phy's inquiries  were  addressed  to  pregnant 
females,  in  whom  probably  the  menstrual 
period  would  be  found  to  have  been  more 
regular  than  in  the  same  number  of  females 
taken  indiscriminately. 

2.  Pregnancy. — Its  duration  was  made  by 
the  author  the  principal  subject  of  inquiry  ; 
some  curious  and  useful  facts  are  the  result. 
The  number  of  cases  in  which  accurate  in- 
formation was  procured  was  186  ;  in  each 
the  catamenial  period  was  noticed  ;  and 

"  To  prevent  error  arising  from  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  exact  date  of  conception, 
this  interval  was  deducted  from  the  whole 
number  of  days  of  pregnancy  \  thus,  328 — 
28  would  make  the  duration  of  pregnancy 
300  days." 

The  results  thus  ascertained  establish  301 
days  as  the  average  limit  of  gestation.  To 
this  there  are,  however,  three  remarkable 
exceptions.  In  the  first  a  fully  developed 
child  was  borne  after  an  interval  of  261 
days.  The  evidence  of  this  instance  (an 
unmarried  female,  stating  herself  to  be  preg- 
nant, after  one  connexion)  is  not  to  be 
wholly  relied  on.  In  two  other  cases  the 
duration  of  pregnancy  extended  to  342  and 
352  days,  or  deducting  the  menstrual  period 
to  324  and  314  days  respectively.  The  his- 
tories of  those  cases  given  in  detail  are  such 
as  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  pregnancy 
may  be  prolonged  to  this  extended  period — 
a  fact  of  great  importance  to  the  medical 
jurist.  The  relation  of  pregnancy  to  previ- 
ous menstruation  is  referred  to,  and  some  ex- 
ceptional cases  are  recorded.  Thus  in  one- 
instance  pregnancy  occurred  without  previ- 
ous menstruation ;  in  another  menstruation 
ceased  on  marriage,  and  in  a  few  cases  peri- 
odic discharges  resembling  the  catamenia 
were  present  during  pregnancy. — Dublin 
Journal. 


The  Administration  of  Medicines  in  a  State  of 
>  Fluidity. 

"It  has  been  found  that  fifteen  grains  of 
sulphate  of  quinine  exhibited  in  infusion  of 
senna,  are  more  efficacious,  as  a  tonic,  not- 
withstanding the  aperient  quality  of  the 
reliefs,  than  twenty-four  grains  of  quinine 
taken  in  pills.  M.  Pannezza  accounts  for 
this  difference  by  supposing  that  the  senna, 
by  augmenting  the  peristaltic  action  of  the 
alimentary  tube,  and  increasing  the  secre- 
tions of  the  bowels,  excites  the  production 
of  a  fluid  well  adapted  for  perfectly  dissolv- 
ing the  quinine,  and  in  that  state  it  is  appli- 
ed to  a  much  greater  surface  of  absorption 
than  if  it  passed  along  the  canal  in  the 
form  of  pills. — Medico  Chir.  Revieiv,  from 
Medical  Examiner. 
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On  the  Method  of  taking  Plaster  Oasts. 

We  have  frequently  heard  medical  men 
express  their  regret  at  not  knowing  how  to 
take  plaster  casts  of  various  objects  in  which 
they  felt  interested.  The  method  is  suffi- 
ciently simple,  as  shown  by  the  following 
directions,  given  by  Mr.  Butler,  in  the 
"  Zoist"  and  copied  into  the  "  Phrenologi- 
cal Journal.'"  Referring  more  particularly 
to  casts  of  the  head  taken  during  life,  they 
are  equally  applicable  under  all  other  cir- 
cumstances. 

"  In  taking  casts  of  the  head  from  life, 
precaution  is  necessary,  to  prevent  adhesion 
of  the  plaster ;  for  this  purpose  a  lather  of 
soap  and  water  is  employed,  of  a  consisten- 
cy similar  to  that  used  in  shaving,  or  even 
stronger.  With  this  the  hair  must  be  satu- 
rated and  combed  or  brushed  down  close  to 
the  head,  after  which  the  soap  a.id  water  is 
again  applied  abundantly  to  the  smoothed 
surface,  and,  sometimes,  if  any  doubt  exist 
of  perfect  security  against  adhesion,  the  la- 
ther may  be  applied  even  a  third  time. 

"  In  mixing  the  plaster,  let  a  basin  be 
nearly  filled  with  water,  and  the  plaster  care- 
fully and  gradually  but  quickly  scattered  in 
with  the  hand  until  it  rise  to  the  surface, 
when  it  may  be  stirred  with  a  common  iron 
spoon.  Care  is  necessary,  in  doing  this,  to 
prevent  the  formation  of  lumps. 

"It  will  be  understood  that  the  mould 
must  be  removed  from  the  head  in  sections. 
The  simplest  form  of  division  is  in  two 
parts ;  the  line  of  separation  running  from 
the  throat  to  the  back  of  the  head,  so  divi- 
ding the  whole  into  two  equal  portions. 
For  this  purpose,  and  before  the  application 
of  the  plaster,  a  thin  string  is  passed  over 
the  face,  dividing  it  down  the  centre  of  the 
nose,  and  again  passing  over  the  head  down 
to  the  nape  of  the  neck.  This' string  should 
be  arranged  before  the  plaster  is  laid  on. 
Divide  the  plaster  into  two  portions  ;  one  of 
which  place  in  any  earthen  vessel  approach- 
ing in  shape  the  back  of  the  head,  and  suf- 
ficiently large  to  admit  of  immersion  for  the 
greater  facility  of  applying  the  plaster.  The 
person  should  be  in  a  recumbent  position, 
and  the  back  of  the  head  immersed  in  the 
vessel  provided  for  the  purpose,  while  the 
other  portion  is  to  be  gently  but  quickly 
laved  over  the  face,  previously  moistened 
with  a  little  sweet  oil.  The  eyebrows  it 
will  be  necessary  to  moisten  with  soap 
lather,  as  also  the  whiskers  and  the  eye- 
lashes with  a  little  oil.  The  whole  of  the 
head  is  thus  covered,  the  nostrils  of  course 
being  left  open  ;  it  would,  however,  be  ad- 
visable that  novices  should  place  quills  just 
within  the  nostrils,  to  avoid  inconvenience. 
The  mould  should   be  consolidated  by  the 


repeated  addition  of  plaster,  until  it  is  of  the 
thickness  of  about  half  an  inch,  when  it 
may  be  divided  by  drawing  up  the  string ; 
this  must  be  done  before  the  plaster  acquires 
too'great  a  degree  of  induration;  then  the 
mould  may  be  removed  without  difficulty. 

"  The  greatest  care  must  be  observed  in 
casting  the  ears;  in  order  to  prevent  the 
plaster  trom  adhering  internally  or  even  ex- 
ternally. Let  the  whole  of  the  crevices  be 
well  stopped  with  a  mixture  composed  of 
soap  and  oil,  of  about  the  consistency  of 
thick  paste  ;  and  it  may  be  well  to  observe 
to  the  inexperienced  operator,  that  should 
any  of  the  plaster  form  internally,  it  would, 
be  productive  of,  at  least,  extreme  inconve- 
nience. 

"  To  take  casts  from  the  would. — Immedi- 
ately after  the  removal  of  the  mould,  tie  it 
together  and  saturate  it  with  water  by  steep- 
ing it  during  three  or  four  minutes ;  and  be- 
fore the  moisture  has  disappeared  from  the 
surface,  pour  in  at  the  opening  at  the  throat 
a  quantity  of  plaster  of  the  same  consistency 
as  before,  and  this,  by  turning  the  mould 
around,  must  be  made  to  flow  into  every  part 
of  it.  The  plaster  will  be  thus  added  until 
the  cast  be  of  the  thickness  of  about  half  an 
inch.  When  this  substance  has  been  thus 
acquired,  let  the  whole  stand  for  a  few  hours, 
after  which  the  mould  maybe  removed  from 
the  cast  by  the  careful  use  of  a  mallet  and 
chisel. 

"  The  multiplication  of  casts. — Dry  the 
original  casts  thoroughly ;  then  with  a  brush 
and  some  boiled  oil  go  over  the  surface  two 
or  three  times,  after  wThich  the  cast  must 
stand  a  day  or  two,  to  allow  it  to  dry,  when 
it  will  be  in  a  fit  condition  for  the  formation 
of  the  mould.  For  ordinary  purposes  the 
mould  may  be  made  in  three  pieces,  of  which 
the  back  of  the  head  as  far  as  the  ears,  but 
not  including  them,  constitutes  one,  and  the 
face,  equally  divided  as  before,  affords  the 
other  two,  an  ear  of  course  attaching  to  each. 
This  operation  is  performed  piecemeal.  The 
part  receiving  the  plaster  must  first  be  thinly- 
coated  with  a  mixture  of  oil  and  grease* 
(hogs-lard  or  tallow,)  to  prevent  adhesion. 
When  the  piece  is  of  the  necessary  thickness, 
remove  it,  and  trim  the  edges  with  a  sharp 
knife,  after  which  replace  it  on  the  cast,  and 
having  greased  the  edges,  proceed  to  the  for- 
mation of  another  portion,  which  of  course 
will  adapt  itself  to  the  edge  already  prepared. 
When  the  mould  is  made,  put  it  together,, 
dry  it  perfectly,  then  oil  it  in  the  manner  be*- 
fore  described  with  reference  to  the  castt  and 
in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days  it  will  be 
in  a  fit  state  for  casting,  taking  care  to  coat 
it  with  oil  and  grease  before  taking  each 
cast." — Lancet. 
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ON  THE  TREATMENT  OF  FEMORAL 
HERNIA. 

By  J.  Sebastian  Wilkinson,  Esq.,  Surgeon,  London. 

The  following  case  of  femoral  hernia  oc- 
curred to  me  in  the  course  of  my  practice 
some  years  ago ;  and  having  met  with  simi- 
lar cases  since,  in  the  treatment  of  which  I 
have  been  equally  successful,  I  beg  the  fa- 
vour of  its  insertion  in  the  widely-circulated 
journal,  The  Lancet. 

Mrs.  W ,  aged  forty,  affected  with 

femoral  hernia,  applied  to  me  in  the  early 
part  of  the  spring  of  1833,  to  know  if  I  could 
afford  her  any  relief,  as  her  case  was  pro- 
nounced irreducible  and  incurable.  The  sub- 
joined is  her  own  history  of  the  case  : — 

"  The  swelling  in  the  groin  first  appeared 
in  the  year  1823.  It  could  then  be  easily 
returned  into  the  abdomen.  I  thought  noth- 
ing of  it,  and  neglected  to  apply  a  truss. 
About  four  years  before  I  applied  for  medical 
advice,  I  could  not  return  the  swelling.  It 
was  occasionally  painful,  especia'ly  when 
the  bowels  were  confined.  About  three 
months  before  I  consulted  you,  I  became 
alarmed,  owing  to  the  increased  size  of  the 
tumour,  and  the  pain  I  experienced  in  walk- 
ing. I  was  obliged  to  be  particular  in  my 
diet,  and  keep  the  bowels  always  relaxed. 
I  then  lived  as  cook  and  housekeeper  in  a 
family  residing;  at  Newport  Pagnell,  who 
called  in  their  family  surgeon.  He  said  he 
could  do  nothing  for  me,  but  sent  me  to  Lon- 
don to  Mr.,  now  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie.  This 
gentleman  examined  me,  and  said  it  was 
quite  irreducible  and  incurable,  and  that  my 
life  would  be  endangered  by  any  blow  upon 
the  part,  or  from  inflammation  arising  from 
"  walking.  He,  however,  considered  it  advis- 
able to  wear  a  piece  of  thick  leather,  beat  out 
in  the  fojm  of  a  cup,  over  the  tumour,  to  be 
confined  by  a  strap  round  the  lower  part  of 
the  body." 

When  I  saw  the  patient,  the  tumour  was  as 
big  as  a  large  walnut,  doubled  overPouptrt's 
ligament;  moveable,  but  confined  at  the  fem- 
oral ring.  It  consisted  of  intestine  and  omen- 
tum, and  quite  irreducible.  Having  observed 
in  the  dissecting-room,  subjects  with  old  her- 
niae,  with  both  abdominal  and  crural  rings  of 
a  large  size,  I  considered  it  feasible  that  dil- 
atation might  gradually  be  accomplished  in 
an  inverse  direction. 

The  patient  being  very  fat,  I  first  reduced 
her  in  substance  by  bleeding  twice  a  week, 
to  eight,  and  afterwards  to  five  ounces ;  low 
diet,  consisting  of  broth  and  gruel,  with 
warm  baths,  three  times  a-week,  and  occa- 
sional doses  of  castor  oil.  When  the  skin 
had  become  flabby,  and  her  size  reduced,  I 


used  daily  manipulations,  pressing  the  tumour 
downwards  and  then  upwards.  In  this  way 
I  proceeded  for  nearly  six  months,  and  at  last 
succeeded  in  returning  the  rupture.  I  tied 
my  silk  handkerchief  in  a  large  knot,  which 
I  olaced  in  the  groin  of  the  patient,  and  con- 
fined the  ends  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
pelvis,  thus  affording  a  temporary  truss.  I 
put  her  into  a  coach  and  sent  her  to  Mr. 
Brodie,  who  returned  me  the  following 
note : — 

"  My  dear  Sir, — There  appears  to  be 
nothing  left  but  the  sac,  and  probably  a 
small  portion  of  adhering  omentum.  There 
can  be  no.  objection  to  the  patient  wearing 
one  of  Salmon  and  Ody's  trusses. 

"J.  S.  Wilkinson,  Esq." 

Mrs.  W soon  afterwards  got  marri- 
ed, and  is  now  living  in  good  health,  with 
her  husband, "who  is  a  farmer  in  Hereford- 
shire.— London  Lancet. 


Medical  Memoranda. 

Quinine  in  Ague. — Dr.  Stratton  thinks  a 
single  large  dose  in  the  interval,  cures  more 
rapidly 'than  repeated  small  doses. 

Treatment  of  Neuralgia. — Dr.  Jacques,  of 
Antwerp,  recommends  inoculation,  by  means 
of  a  vaccinating  lancet,  with  a  solution  of 
sulphate  of  morphia. 

M.  Lafargue  recommends  inoculation  in 
the  same  way,  with  a  solution  of  veratria : 
and  M.  Roclauts,  a  Dutch  physician,  gives 
nux  vomica,  in  doses  of  from  three  to  ten 
grains  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 

Succinate  of  Ammonia  in  Delirium  Tre- 
mens.— M.  Scharn  has  seen  the  most  furious 
delirium  overcome  as  by  enchantment,  and 
the  disease  removed  in  a  few  hours,  by  the 
use  of  this  remedy  alone. 

Arsenic  in  Peritoneal  Dropsy. — Dr.  Deba- 
vay  has  treated  a  case  successfully.  One- 
twentieth  of  a  grain  was  given  twice  a  day. 
The  improvement  was  notable  in  six  weeks, 
and  in  six  months  all  symptoms  had  ceased, 
and  the  catamenia,  which  had  been  suppress- 
ed, was  restored. 

Mustard  in  the  Convulsions  of  Children. 
— Dr.  Triplu  was  led  to  the  employment  of 
this  remedy  as  an  emetic,  and  finding  it  ar- 
rest in  a  few  minutes  an  attack  of  convul- 
sions that  had  lasted  five  hours,  he  has  em- 
ployed it  in  three  other  cases  with  complete 
success. 

Prophylactic  Remedy  against  Ptyalismv — 
Dr  Schoepf  recommends  the  following  tooth- 
powder  during  the  administration  of  mer- 
cury, to  prevent  salivation.  Dried  alum, 
powdered,  3ij. ;  powder  of  cinchona,  ^j. ; 
to  be  used  by  means  of  a  soft  brush,  morn- 
ing and  evening. — Northern  Journal  of  Me- 
dicine. 
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POLYPUS  OF  THE  WOMB. 
BY  M.  LISFRANC,  PARIS. 

[In  an  able  notice  of  Lisfranc's  clinical  sur- 
gery in  the  British  and  Foreign  Medical 
Review,  we  find  some  excellent  and  prac- 
tical remarks  on  this  subject.  A  polypus 
descending  from  the  womb  is  said  to  be  in- 
sensible, whilst  an  inverted  uterus  is  very 
sensible.  If,  however,  a  polypus  descend 
■  with-  a  covering  from  the  inner  surface  of 
the  womb,  it  is  evident  that  its  sensibility 
will  be  more  or  less  retained.] 

In  partial  inversion  of  the  uterus,  M.  Lis- 
franc  thinks  favorably  of  the  mode  of  exam- 
ination proposed  by  M.  Malgaigne,  which  we 
shall  describe.  In  this  affection  the  bladder 
and  a  portion  of  the  intestines  are  lodged  in 
the  concavity  formed  by  the  depression  of  the 
fundus  of  the  uterus;  if,  then,  a  curvea  cathe- 
ter is  passed  into  the  bladder  with  its  concavr 
ity  downwards,  and  the  beak  of  the  instru- 
ment is  directed  to  the  most  depending  part  of 
the  bladder,  its  extremity  will  be  readily  felt 
by  the  finger  in  the  vagina,  if  the  case  is  one 
of  inversion,  unless,  indeed,  the  intestines 
have  become  adherent  to  the  womb  in  such  a 
way  as  to  prevent  the  catheter  penetrating 
into  the  depression  formed  by  the  inverted 
organ,  a  circumstance  of  very  rare  occurrence. 
But  M.  Lisfranc  thinks  that  the  best  way  of 
discriminating  between  polypus  and  inversion 
of  the  uterus,  is  by  a  mode  of  examination 
similar  to  that  above  recommended,  in  the 
case  of  an  intra-uterine  polypus  or  of  a  com- 
mencing inversion.  If  we  seize  and  depress 
the  tumor  with  two  fingers  passed  into  the 
vagina,  and  then  introduce  the  index-finger  of 
the  other  hand  into  the  rectum,  no  tumor  can 
be  felt  through  the  gut  above  the  one  which 
is  grasped  in  the  vagina,  if  the  case  is  one  of 
inverted  uterus.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  we 
feel  through  the  rectum,  a  second  tumor  sim- 
ilar in  shape  to  the  uterus,  above  the  vaginal 
tumor,  then  this  latter  tumor  is  a  polypus. 
In  one  instance,  indeed,  M.  Lisfranc  was 
misled  by  this  mode  of  examination;  he  diag- 
nosticated inversion  of  the  uterus,  but  the  pa- 
tient having  died,  a  small  fibrous  tumor  was 
discovered  implanted  on  the  uterus,  which 
was  flattened  and  reduced  to  the  tenth  part  of 
its  natural  size.  It  appears  that  attempts 
have  been  made  to  defraud. the  author  of  the 
honor  due  to  this  suggestion,  as  he  subse- 
quently "  begs  leave  to  thank  the  authors 
who  have  appropriated  his  ideas,  or  with 
characteristic  candor  cited  them  as  dating 
from  the  eleventh  century."  It  is  not  stated 
who  are  the  delinquents  here  alluded  to,  and 
we  are  not  able  to  supply  the  omission. 

M.  Lisfranc  has  on  several  occasions  re- 
moved by  enucleation  both  polypi  and  fibrous 


tumors  which  were  not  pedunculated,  wheth- 
er situated  completely  within  the  cavity  of 
the  uterus,  or  having  partly  (or  in  the  case 
of  polypi  entirely)  made  their  way  into  the 
vagina.  To  use  his  own  words,  he  "  dwells 
on  this  important  point  of  practice  which  he 
believes  to  be  new."  We  need  not  occupy 
space  in  showing  that  the  practice  is  not  new, 
but  as  we  believe  M.  Lisfranc  has  adopted  it 
with  more  boldness  than  his  predecessors, 
and  under  circumstances  in  which  it  was  not 
previously  applied,  we  shall  give  a  summary 
of  a  few  of  the  cases  by  which  he  illustrates 
this  practice. 

In  one  case  having  drawn  a  fibrous  poly- 
pus almost  entirely  through  the  vulva,  he 
perceived  that  its  envelope,  which  consisted 
of  a  thin  layer  of  the  tissue  of  the  uterus,  was 
lacerated,  and  passing  the  index-finger 
through  the  rent,  enucleated  the  tumor  with 
the  greatest  facility.  In  another  case  enucle- 
ation was  effected  almost  accidentally  :  M. 
Lisfranc,  while  examining  a  polypus,  found 
the  envelope  give  way  beneath  the  nail  of 
the  index-finger,  and  by  an  easy  manipulation 
enucleated  the  tumor  in  a  few  seconds.  On 
examining  the  uterus  immediately  afterwards, 
he  found  that  the  part  of  that  organ  to  which 
the  polypus  had  been  attached,  had  singularly 
contracted,  that  the  depression  caused  by  the 
tumor  had  diminished  greatly  in  depth,  and 
at  least  two-thirds  in  in  breadth,  it  seemed  to 
be  diminishing  while  the  finger  was  in  con- 
tact with  it,  and  in  ten  hours  the  uterus  had 
regained  its  natural  size,  and  the  cervix  would 
not  admit  the  finger.  We  mention*  these  latter 
facts,  as  we  conceive  they  have  an  important 
bearing  on  the  question  of  hemorrhage  after 
excision  of  polypi.  M.  Lisfranc  has  also 
frequently  enucleated  with  the  nail  of  the  in- 
dex-finger, small  cell ulo- vascular  polypi  oc- 
cupying the  neck  of  the  womb.  In  a  case 
where  a  fibrous  tumor  as  large  as  the  clenched 
hand  projected  into  the  vagina,  its  envelope 
was  lacerated  with  the  nails,  and  the  con- 
tained tumor  turned  out.  But  enucleation 
must  generally  be  preceded  by  an  exploratory 
incision  ;  and  by  this  combination  of  means, 
IV1  Lisfranc  has  removed  fibrous  tumors  while 
still  completely  included  within  the  cavity  of 
the  uierus.  A  lady  was  reduced  almost  to 
extremity,  by  protracted  uterine  hemorrhage 
caused  by  a  fibrous  tumor,  which  could  be 
felt  through  the  dilated  cervix  uteri.  The 
neck  of  the  uterus  was  seized  withMuseaux's 
hook,  depressed  almost  to  the  vulva,  and  a 
more  perfect  examination  being  then  practica- 
ble, the  tumor  was  found  to  extend  from  the' 
middle  of  the  body  of  the  uterus  almost  to  its 
lower  extremity,  and  to  be  lodged  in  its  pos- 
terior wall,  from  which  it  was  commencing 
to  disengage  itself.     With  a  straighi,  blunt- 
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pointed  bistoury  passed  along  the  forefinger, 
a  vertical  incision  was  slowly  and  cautiously 
made  over  the  tumor  until  the  finger  was  en- 
abled to  be  insinuated  beneath  the  envelope 
and  complete  the  enucleation,  which  was  not 
accomplished  without  some  difficulty.  Occa- 
sionally enucleation  may  be  more  easily  a- 
chieved  by  substituting  a  spatula  for  the  fin- 
ger. If  it  is  necessary  to  enlarge  the  incision 
in  order  to  effect  the  lemoval  of  the  tumor,  a 
grooved  director  will  often  guide  the  knife 
more  conveniently  and  safely  than  the  finger. 
In  some  cases  where  the  cervex  uteri  was  in- 
sufficiently dilated,  M.  Lisfranc  divided  it  an- 
teriorly. Whenever  the  peduncle  of  a  poly 
pus  is  very  broad,  we  should  incise  the  en- 
velope, and  endeavor  to  enucleate  the  tumor, 
in  this,  however,  we  cannot  always  succeed. 
If  the  tumor  is  removed,  the  envelope  some- 
times contracts  and  cicatrizes,  sometimes 
sloughs  in  whole  or  in  part. 

[The  removal  of  polypi  by  ligature,  M. 
Lisfranc  condemns  in  common  with  most 
French  surgeons.] 


Symptoms  and  Pathological  Appearances 
in  a  Case  of  Spinal  Meningitis. 

The  following  case,  from  the  Guy's  Hos- 
pital Reports,  affords  a  good  illustration  of 
this  rare  form  of  disease  : — 

"  T.  M ,  aged  nineteen,  of  small,  but 

well-formed  frame,  of  temperate  and  regular 
habits,  generally  having  good  health,  until 
eighteen  months  before  his  death,  when  he 
was  treated  in  Guy's  Hospital  for  pleurisy  ; 
this  was  followed  by  scarlatina ;  from  both 
he  recovered ;  but  he  subsequently  complain- 
ed of  wandering  pains  in  the  neck  and  loins, 
and  general  malaise  Three  months  before 
his  last  admission,  he  had  erysipelas  of  the 
face,  and  was  confined  to  his  bed  for  a  few 
days,  but  perfectly  recovered  in  about  a 
month,  at  the  expiration  of  which  period  he 
became  an  out-patient,  the  pains  continuing 
in  the  back,  neck,  and  loins,  and  being  re- 
garded and  treated  as  rheumatism,  without 
relief.  On  the  Friday  before  admission,  the 
pains  became  very  much  aggravated  in  the 
neck,  back,  and  loins,  causing  him  to  scream 
violently,  with  great  restlessness,  alarm,  and 
dread,  if  any  one  approached  to  touch  any 
part  of  his  body.  These  symptoms  were 
more  severe  on  Saturday ;  and  on  the  follow- 
ing morning,  May  7,  he  was  admitted,  with 
symptoms  of  fever,  and  complained  of  the 
pains  in  the  neck,  and  loins,  which  were  less 
severe  ;  had  great  disinclination  to  turn  in 
bed  ;  and,  on  being  raised,  maintained  almost 
a  tetanic  rigidity  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck, 
but  these  symptoms  were  not  very  marked 


until  two  or  three  days  afterwards.  On  the 
Wednesday,  he  lost  the  use  of  his  arms  for 
a  time,  and  then  the  pains  left  him,  but  be- 
came again  severe  with  the  return  of  motion. 
On  Thursday,  convulsions  came  on  ;  he  had 
foaming  at  the  mouth ;  the  features  were  dis- 
torted ;  the  hands  were  clenched,  and  he  was 
insensible  :  the  tonic  rigidity  of  the  neck  con- 
tinued. He  had  frequent  recurrence  of  the 
convulsive  attacks  during  the  next  day,  when 
he  died,  trismus  having  been  present  during 
the  two  hours  preceding  his  death. 

"  Sectio  Cadaveris. — The  skin, generally, 
and  conjunctivae,  were  slightly  -jaundiced. 
On  opening  the  head,  the  veins  and  sinuses 
were  seen  large  and  congested ;  and  on  di- 
viding the  spinal  cord,  just  below  the  medul- 
la oblongata,  some  puriform-looking  fluid 
exuded  from,  apparently,  the  centre  of  the 
cord,  the  cut  surface  of  which  was  looser  in 
texture  than  natural. 

<5  The  spinal  canal  being  opened  from  be- 
hind, there  was  some  light  ecchymosis  between 
the  muscles,  and  extravasation  of  blood,  w;th 
effusion  of  lymph,  between  the  vertebras  and 
dura-mater :  an  effusion  of  lymph,  and  some 
puriform  albuminous  matter,  were  also  seen 
between  the  arachnoid  surfaces,  and  beneath 
the  arachnoid  itself,  rendering  these  mem- 
branes slightly  adherent  and  opaque.  This 
opacity  was  seen  especially  in  some  spots, 
and  evidently  of  no  very  recent  character. 
These  appearances  were  most  observed  at  the 
fourth  and  fifth  cervical  vertebrae. 

"  The  surface  of  the  liver  was  rather  pale  ; 
the  edge  rather  rounded ;  and  some  yellow- 
ish spots,  of  the  size  of  half-a-crown,  sur- 
rounded by  an  areola  of  darker  vascularity, 
were  observed :  these  extended  to  the  depth 
of  half  an  inch.  On  incision,  the  structure 
was  yellowish,  with  an  occasional  mottling 
of  florid  red.  The  lobules  were  universally 
of  a  pale-yellow  colour ;  and  in  those  parts 
which  were,  of  a  brighter  red  hue,  the  inter- 
lobular fissures  were  the  seat  of  florid  vas- 
cularity. The  organ  was  lacerated  and  tore 
with  a  granular  appearance.  This  was  re- 
garded as  an  inflammatory  condition  of  the 
liver. 

"  The  peritoneal  surface  of  the  bladder 
was  corrugated,  thickened,  and  the  seat  of 
ecchymosis,  which  was  also  observed  inter- 
nally, in  the  submucous  tissue." — [Lancet. 

The  above  is  a  plain  case  of  serosis  or 
tubercular  disease  of  the  liver,  bladder  and 
muscles,  extending  to  the  membranes  of  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord,  as  every  physician  who 
practices  the  magnetic  symptoms  would  have 
known  without  a  post  mortem  examination. 

{Ed.  Dis. 
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A  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  WOOD  ENGRA- 
VING. 
By  Richard  Lewis  Bean,  Esq.,  M.R.C.S.,  London. 

Having  been  engaged  lately  in  some  pho- 
togenic experiments,  1  tried  the  following 
method  of  engraving,  which,  although  not 
of  use  in  photography,  appears  to  be  an  ex- 
cellent substitute  for  wood  engraving,  as  it 
takes  so  little  time,  (two  or  three  hours,)  and 
only  costs  a  few  pence  ;  those  who  can  draw 
a  little  may  avail  themselves  of  it,  and  I  have 
no  doubt,  surgeons  and  others  publishing 
would  find  it  of  great  service,  as  the  trouble 
and  expense  are  so  light. 

I  take  a  piece  of  black  glass,  or  glass 
with  a  black  ground  behind ;  melt  com- 
mon wax,  so  that  there  may  be  a  coat  about 
the  thickness  of  a  sixpence  ;  when  this  is 
cool,  rub  it  over  with  a  preparation  cf  salad 
oil  and  white  lead,  mixed  into  an  ointment ; 
this  is  to  give  a  white  ground  for  etching 
upon.  Trace  the  drawing  so  as  to  leave  a 
red  outline  on  the  ground ;  proceed  to  etch 
with  needles,  (taking  care  to  make  the  grooves 
perpendicularly  through  the  wax ;)  when 
this  is  done,  lay  some  water  gently  over  the 
wax,  and  if  there  are  any  minute  globules  of 
air  sticking  to  it,  they  are  to  be  removed  by 
gently  heating  with  a  lamp,  great  care  being 
taken  not  to  melt  the  wax;  sprinkle  some  of 
the  finest  sulphate  of  lime,  (plaster  of  Par- 
is,) which  is  best  got  at  the  casting  shops; 
let  it  combine  with  the  water,  and  set. 
When  this  is  done,  it  should  be  made  of  a 
convenient  thickness,  by  adding  more  to  the 
back  of  it ;  now  dry.  and  deepen  the  broad 
lights  in  the  same  manner  as  a  wood  engra- 
ver's block  ;  boil  in  glue,  which  will  sink 
into  the  substance  of  the  plaster,  and  enable 
it  to  bear  pressure  in  printing.  After  this, 
proofs  must  be  taken,  and  gradual  improve- 
ments made. — London  Lancet. 


Reciprocal  influence  of  the  Nervous  and  San- 
guiferous   Systems. 

The  bloodvessel  and  the  nervous  fibre  are 
the  first  parts  which  receive  life,  and  the  last 
which  lose  it.  Anatomy  shows  that  they 
are  always  associated  together  in  the  cellu- 
lar substance,  which  serves  as  a  bond  of 
union  between  them.  Physiology  displays 
them  invariably  acting  in  unison — and  Pa- 
thology finds  them  very  generally  acting  one 
upon  the.  other  Let  us  cite  a  few  examples 
in  illustration  of  these  propositions : — 

A  young  girl,  returning  home  one  morn- 
ing, was  insulted  by  a  soldier,  who  clasped 
her  round  the  waist.  She  chanced  to  have 
the  catamenia  upon  her  at  the  time  ;  the  se- 
cretion was  at  once  checked,  and  did  not 
again  return. 


The  mother  of  one  of  the  young  soldiers 
in  the  army  of  Italy,  1798,  was  told  of  the 
death  of  her  son :  she  started  up  for  a  second, 
and  the  menstrual  discharge  ceased  that  very 
moment.  # 

These  are  instances  of  the  action  of  the 
nervous  on  the  sanguiferous  system :  the  fol- 
lowing exhibit  the  action  of  the  sanguifer- 
ous on  the  nervous. 

A  young  Creole  girl,  of  an  histerical  con-~ 
stitution,  was  seized  with  spasm  of  the- 
throat,  which  for  two  days  prevented  her 
from  swallowing  anything.  She  was  bled ; 
and  from  the  moment  that  the  blood  began 
to  flow,  the  spasm  gave  way,  and  she  could 
swallow  with  ease. 

A  plethoric  woman  is  advanced  beyond 
the  middle  of  pregnancy  without  having 
quickened ;  draw  a  few  drops  of  blood  from 
her,  and  the  first  movements  of  the  fetus  will 
probably  be  felt  forthwith  — Medico  Chirur. 
Revievj. 


PRESTAT'S  ADHESIVE  PLASTER. 

Tha  following  composition  is  said  never 
to  crack,  and  not  to  inflame  the  skin : — 
Empl.  Diachyl.  Gum.,  400  grs.,  Purified 
Rosin,  50  grs.,  Tereb.  Venet,  38  grs.,  are 
mixed  together  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  then  1 2 
grs.,  of  Gum  Mastic,  and  12  grs.  of  Gum 
Ammoniac  incorporated,  and  the  mass 
spread  on  linen.  In  winter  it  is  advisable  to 
add  10  grs.  more  turpentine,  and  12  grs.  of 
01.  Amygdal. — Lancet. 


SCROFULA, 
BY   M.    LUGOL,    PARIS. 

M.  Lugol  looks  upon  scrofula  as  an  heri- 
ditary  cachexia  of  the  entire  system  with 
the  intimate  nature  of  which  we  are  wholly 
unacquainted,  but  the  manifestations  of 
which  may  be  followed  from  birth  in  the  dis- 
eases of  every  tissue  and  of  every  organ. 
The  maximum  of  the  scrofulous  diathesis  is 
the  production  of  tubercle,  which  may  be 
generated  in  any  region  of  the  economy. 
The  tubercle  in  M.  Lugol's  eyes  is  an  organ- 
ised abrormal  formation,  endowed  with  a 
life  and  nutrition  of  its  own,  and  passing 
through  the  various  phases  of  its  existence 
like  all  other  abnormal  tissues.  The  devel- 
opement  of  tubercle  takes  place  in  different 
parts  of  the  human  economy  at  different 
periods  of  life,  owing  to  various  modifica- 
tions of  local  vitality.  Accompanying  the 
production  of  tubercle,  anteriorly  or  poste- 
riorly to  it,  various  forms  of  disease  occur 
in  the  different  tissues  of  persons  laboring 
under  the  cachexia.     Thtse  various  morbid 
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forms  are   all   manifestations  of  the  scrofu- 
lous diathesis.     Thus,  the  mucous  and  cuta- 
neous  surface,  the   bones,  cellular   tissue, 
joints,  &c,  are   attacked   with  chronic  in- 
flammationst  viz.   ophthalmia,  coryza,   ca- 
tarrh, diarrhoea,  &c.   lupus,  acne,   pustular 
and   papular  eruptions ;  osteitis,  caries,  ne- 
crosis; white  swellings,  cold  abscesses,  &c. 
These  constitute   the  cortege  of  the  scrofu- 
lous   cachexia.       These    are   the   diseases 
which,  more  or  less  developed,  accompany 
the  martyr  of  scrofula  from  his  birth  to  his 
grave,  rendering  manifest  to  the  medical  ob- 
server the  cachexia  under  which  he  labours, 
even  in  the  absence  of  tubercular  formations. 
The  characters  of  hereditary   scrofula  in 
a  family  are  the  existence  of  the  scrofulous 
complexion  among  its  members — the   great 
mortality  which  is  observed  in  such  families 
more  especially  during  infancy.     These  two 
characters   may  be  studied — in   the   family 
itself,  in  the  different  branches  which  origi- 
nate from  the  same  stock,  in  the  children  of 
different  marriages.     With  reference  to  pa- 
rents   who   procreate    scrofulous   children, 
their  giving  birth  to  such  children  may  be 
owing;   to   their  original  health,   in   which 
case  either  they  are  scrofulous  or  affected 
with  pulmonary  tubercles  ;  have  been  scro- 
fulous during  their  infancy,  and  have  ceased 
to  appear  so  ;  have  brothers  and  sisters  who 
are  scrofulous  ; — or  it  may  be  owing  to  an 
acquired   state   of  health.     Thus,  syphiliti- 
cal  parents,  parents  who   have  given  them- 
selves up  with  excess  to  venereal  pleasures ; 
who  are  too  young  or  too   old ;  whose  age 
is  disproportionate;  who  are  suffering  from 
epilepsy,  paralysis,    or  insanity,    all  give 
birth  to  scrofulous  children  ;  also  the  father 
whose  strength  is  disproportioned  to   that 
of  the  mother.     In  some  instances  the  dis- 
ease   is    evidently  transmitted  by   heredity 
without  the  original  or  acquired  health   of 
the  parents  being  such  as  at  first  to  explain 
the  circumstances.     Parents  may  only  show 
symptoms  of  scrofula  after  the  birth  of  scro- 
fulous children.     Hereditary   scrofula  never 
skips  a  generation.*     The  hereditary  causes 
of  scrofula  may  be  united,  in  variable  num- 
ber, in   the  same   individual.     Marriage   is 
the  most  ordinary  cause  of  the   propagation 
of    scrofulous   diseases.      Scrofula  is   very 
frequent  among   foundlings  and  orphans. — 
The    seeds  of    scrofulous  disease   may   be 
transmitted  by  the  nurse  to  her  nursling. 

Scrofulous  families  says  Lugol,  may  be 
recognized  by  the  general  impression  of  de- 
bility which  all  the  children  present ;  their 
state  of  health  being  at  the  most  negative, 
and  always  exclusive  of  the  attributes  of 
health  and  strength,  and  of  good  organiza- 


*  Here  Lugol  is  mistaken.     [Ed.  Dis. 


tion.  Their  physical  forms  are  devoid  of 
harmony ;  there  is  no  proportion  between 
the  limbs  and  the  trunk ;  the  former  are 
badly  attached  to  a  body  too  long  or  too  short. 
The  development  of  the  similar  regions  of 
the  trunk  is  unequal,  often  giving  rise  to  de- 
formity. The  size  of  scrofulous  children 
is  generally  short,  although  sometimes  they 
grow  to  an  extreme  height.  The  mouth  is 
small,  and  the  teeth  are  black,  and  soon  de- 
cay. The  spongy  tissue  of  the  bones  is  hy- 
perthrophied,  so  that  the  joints  are  dispro- 
portionately large.  The  spine  and  bones  of 
the  pelvis  often  give  way  more  or  less. — 
The  digestive  functions  are  frequently  in  a 
continued  state  of  atony,  of  inertia :  such 
children  have  no  appetite,  and  do  not  take 
enough  food  to  support  the  economy  ;  others 
present  a  voracious  appetite,  by  which,  how- 
ever, they  do  not  seem  to  profit.  The  face 
is  pale,  the  breath  foetid.  Constipation  al- 
ternates with  diarrhoea,  in  which  latter  case 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  food  passes 
through  the  intestinal  canal  only  partly  di- 
gested. The  skin  and  cellular  tissue  is  ex- 
tremely emaciated,  or  in  a  peculiar  state  of 
unhealthy,  hardened  hypertrophy.  It  is 
often  dry,  and  covered  with  papulae  of  li- 
chen, or  prurigo.  Children  who  present 
these  characteristics  are  generally  idle,  apa- 
thetic, and  have  no  inclination  whatever  for 
exercise.  Menstruation  is  very  late  with 
girls,  and  the  age  of  puberty  with  both  sexes 
is  retarded.  Writers  on  scrofula  have  gene- 
rally considered  a  certain  degree  of  enbon- 
point  and  freshness  of  complexion  to  be  pe- 
culiar to  scrofulous  constitutions,  especially 
with  women.  This  peculiar  kind  of  beauty 
is  certainly  Observed,  but  much  less  fre- 
quently than  is  generally  supposed,  and 
generally  co-exists  with  some  scrofulous 
symptom  which  reveals  its  nature,  such  as 
a  too-dilated  pupil ;  slight  epiphora  ;  habi- 
tual coryza  ;  obstinate  chilblains  ;  a  small 
mouth,  of  an  ogee  form  ;  teeth  too  long  and 
too  close,  often  black  and  carious  ;  too  short 
and  thick  a  neck ;  habitual  leucorrhoea ; 
dysmenorrfycea ;  anorexia ;  frequent  sore 
throats,  &c.  This  state  of  freshness  and 
fulness  seldom  lasts  long  ;  it  disappears  early 
in  life,  leaving  behind  a  wrinkled  skin,  which 
disfigures  women  who  ought  still  to  be  in 
the  bloom  of  youth. 

Parents  who  are  not  themselves  scrofu- 
lous, may,  under  certain  circumstances,  pro- 
create scrofulous  children.  The  abuse  of 
venereal  excitement  will  lead  to  this  result ; 
and  instances  of  this  kind  are  frequently 
seen  in  the  higher  walks  of  life.  Early 
marriages  are  followed  by  the  generation  of 
scrofulous  children.  A  man  ought  to  be 
five-and-tvventy  before   he  marries ;   before 
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that  period  his  organization  is  seldom  suffi- 
ciently manured  to  enable  him  to  procreate 
healthy  children.  This  law  holds  good 
throughout  nature.  The  first  year  or  two  a 
fruit-tree  bears,  the  fruit  is  small  in  size,  in- 
different in  quality.  Such  marriages  are 
principally  seen  in  the  lowest  and  in  the 
highest  classes  of  society.  Scrofulous  chil- 
dren are  still  more  frequently  the  result  of 
Jate  marriages.  If  either  of  the  parents  has 
arrived  at  the  time  of  life  when  the  system 
begins  to  decay,  their  children  are  generally 
scrofulous.  At  the  age  of  forty-five  the 
procreative  faculty  begins  to  decline  in  man. 
For  a  few  years,  however,  he  is  still  able  to 
procreate  healthy  children,  but  after  fifty- 
two  they  seldom  present  the  conditions  of 
health.  Thus,  when  a  healthy  man,  advan- 
ced in,  life,  marries,  his  first  children  are 
healthy,  but  they  deteriorate  as  they  increase 
in  number.  The  same  remark  applies  to 
women.  As  they  approach  the  critical  age 
their  powers  of  reproduction  diminish,  and 
after  forty  their  children  are  often  scrofulous. 
Disproportion  between  the  ages  of  the  pa- 
rent- is  a  cause  of  scrofula  among  children. 
The  wife  ought  to  be  a  few  years  younger 
than  the  husband ;  if  she  is  older  the  chil- 
dren are  generally  scrofulous.  A  man 
whose  bodily  strength  is  not  that  of  his  sex, 
especially  if  it  is  much  less  than  that  of  his 
wife,  will  generally  have  scrofulous  chil- 
dren ;  consequently  the  popular  opinion  that 
the  children  of  a  weak  scrofulous  man  mar- 
ried to  a  strong  robust  woman  will  be  heal- 
thy, is  a  fallacy.  Diseases  of  the  brain  ap- 
pear to  modify  the  reproductive  powers. — 
Those  who  are  laboring  under  insanity,  par- 
alysis, or  epilepsy,  generally  procreate  scro- 
fulous children. 

Scrofula  may  be  inoculated  by  suckling — 
a  fact  which  has  been  remarked  by  various 
authors.  Nurses,  however,  should  only  be 
made  responsible  for  scrofula  occurring  in 
children  whom  they  suckle,  when,  on  the 
one  hand,  it  is  quite  evident  that  no  traces 
of  that  disease  exists  in  the  child's  family, 
and  when,  on  the  other,  the  diseases  can  be 
traced  clearly  to  the  nurse.  When  the  con- 
stitution of  a  child. is  contaminated  from  this 
source,  its  health  will  form  a  striking  con- 
trast with  that  of  the  other  members  of  the 
family.  As  a  necessary  consequence  of  the 
above  fact,  scrofulous  mothers  ought  never 
to  suckle  their  own  children. — Lancet. 


CLAIRVOYANCE. 


Dear  Sir — There  is  in  this  place  a  Clair- 
voyant, Jackson  Davis,  whose  wonderful 
powers  have  for  a  long  time  astonished  many 


of  our  citizens.  This  young  man  is  eighteen 
years  of  age,  is  uneducated,  and  has  resided 
here  for  the  last  six  years,  and  is  very  gen- 
erally known. 

What  is  perfectly  astonishing  is,  when  in 
the  Clairvoyant  state,  he  is  complete  master 
of  the  general  sciences,  such  as  physiology, 
pathology,  anatomy,  geology,  hydrology, 
phrenology,  astronomy,  medicine,  &c.  He  is 
conversant  with  all  these  sciences — distinctly 
points  out  their  fundamental  truths,  and  ex- 
poses their  incidental  errors.  He  has  spoken 
also  in  as  many  different  languages,  and, 
whilst  in  that  state  is  able  and  willing  to  give 
instruction  on  any  subject  which  will  be  of 
benefit  to  mankind.  He  has  already  explained 
many  phenomena  in  nature  which  the  learned 
have  been  unable  to  fathom,  such  as  for  in- 
stance the  cause  of  the  variation  of  the  Mag- 
netic Needle 

Of  late,  he  has  given  us  four  lectures  on 
Animal  Magnetism.  The  theory  of  Magnet- 
ism, as  given  in  these  lectures,  is  entirely  new, 
and  beautiful  beyond  description.  He  shows 
in  a  clear  and  lucid  manner  that  Mesmerism 
is  a  science,  and  that  all  its  phenomena  are 
accounted  for  on  natural  principles,  thus  re- 
moving all  the  mystery  in  which  the  subject 
has  been  shrouded,  and  completely  reversing 
all  former  theories  which  have  been  put  forth 
— and  he  has  given  Mesmerism  a  new  name, 
expressive  of  this  fact,  that  of  "Clairmative- 
ness." 

Within  the  last  twelve  months,  this  young 
man  has  examined  and  prescribed  for  upwards 
of  one  hundred  persons,  and  has  restored 
them  to  health. 

The  names  of  these  persons  can  be  given 
if  called  for.  Among  the  number,  1  will 
mention  Dr.  Charles  Thatcher,  an  eminent 
physician  of  this  town.  This  gentleman,  for 
four  years  past,  was  afflicted  with  ulceration 
of  the  bowels,  in  consequence  of  which  he 
was  obliged  to  give  up  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine.    He  is  now  restored  to  health. 

This  young  man  has  often  astonished  and 
confounded  me  by  revealing  to  me  my  own 
thoughts  when  I  have  been  sitting  beside 
him,  in  the  trance  state.  And  he  has  fre- 
quently done  the  same  with  others,  in  the 
presence  of  many  witnesses. 

He  is  still  engaged  in  giving  us  lectures  on 
various  subjects,  and  these  lectures  in  due 
time  will  be  given  to  the  public. 

By  giving  the  above  a  place  in  your  paper, 
you  will  much  oblige  myself  and  many  of 
your  readers  in  this  vicinity. 

GIBSON  &MITH,. 

Pastor  of  the  First  Universalist  Society.. 
Poughkeepsie,  Feb.  16, 1845. 

[N.  Y.  Tribune. 
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Bursal  Swelling  of  the  Wrist  and  Palm  of  the 
Hand. 

By  James  Syme,  Esq. 

There  are  few  subjects  of  surgical  prac- 
tice that  have  occasioned  more  trouble  and 
disappointment  than  morbid  distension  of 
the  bursa,  which  accompanies  the  flexor  ten- 
dons of  the  fore-arm,  in  their  course  under 
the  annular  ligament  of  the  wrist,  towards 
the  fingers.  The  resistance  of  the  ligament 
prevents  any  enlargement  of  the  bursa  where 
lying  under  it ;  but  the  wrist  and  palm  be- 
come distended,  so  as  to  occasion  an  un- 
seemly swelling,  and  weakness  of  the  hand. 
The  fluid  effused  into  the  cavity  is  generally 
associated  with  numerous  small  cartilagi- 
nous-looking bodies,  of  a  lozenge  or  lenticu- 
lar figure. 

In  treating  this  form  of  ganglion,  the 
means  generally  employed  prove  very  un- 
availing. Punctures  either  heal  without 
producing  any  improvement,  or  remain  open, 
so  as  to  occasion  obstinate  sinuses.  Incis- 
ions of  larger  extent,  caustics,  and  setons, 
have  all  been  carefully  employed  with  very 
uncertain  benefit,  and  frequently  great  sui- 
fering  ;  indeed  I  have  known  the  continued 
irritation  so  induced  prove  fatal.  As  the 
treatment  of  similar  derangements  in  other 
parts  of  the  body  is  not  attended  with  such 
troublesome  consequences,  the  question  na- 
turally presents  itself,  what  local  peculiarity 
is  concerned  in  causing  the  obstinacy  of  this 
particular  case  ?  The  reply  suggested  by 
what  has  fallen  within  my  observation  is, 
that  the  constriction  caused  by  the  annular 
ligament  produces  the  effect  in  question,  by 
preventing  the  portion  of  bursal  sac  corres- 
ponding to  it  and  the  subjacent  tendons  from 
undergoing  the  healing  process.  Impressed 
with  this  conviction,  I  tried  the  following  ex- 
periment, the  complete  success  of  which  en- 
courages me  to  hope  that  the  method  pursu- 
ed will  be  found  to  afford  an  effectual  remedy 
for  a  complaint  which  has  hitherto  proved  so 
troublesome. 

Janet  Preston,  aged  20,  was  admitted  on 
the  13th  of  February,  complaining  of  pain 
and  weakness  in  her  left  hand.  The  wrist 
and  palm  of  the  hand  were  much  swelled, 
but  not  discoloured,  and  pressure  on  these 
parts  caused  distinct  fluctuation,  with  the 
jarring  sensation  that  characterizes  effusion 
into  the  bursal  sheaths.  She  stated  that  pain 
had  been  first  felt  about  two  years  before,  and 
that  foi  the  last  twelve  months  she  had  had 
hardly  any  use  of  the  hand,  in  consequence 
of  the  swelling,  and  weakness  attending  it. 
I  made  a  free  incision  from  the  wrist  into  the 
palm  of  the  hand,  dividing  the  annular  liga- 
ment.    This  gave  vent  to  a  quantity  of  glai- 


ry fluid,  with  many  small  flat  cartilaginous- 
looking  bodies,  and  exposed  to  view  the 
flexor  tendons,  separated  and  surrounded  by 
thickened  bursal  membrane.  The  cavity 
was  filled  with  dry  lint,  supported  by  a  ban- 
dage moderately  compressing  the  hand  and 
wrist.  In  the  subsequent  treatment  care  was 
taken  to  prevent  protrusion  of  the  tendons, 
by  drawing  the  edges  of  the  wound  together, 
and  applying  a  compress  over  the  seat  of  the 
annular  ligament.  Not  the  slightest  disa- 
greeable symptom  followed  the  operation, 
and  three  days  after  it  the  patient  was  able 
to  sew,  which  she  had  been  prevented  from' 
doing  for  many  months  previously.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks  the  wound  healed, 
and  the  limb  was  in  every  respect  perfectly 
sound. — Lond.  and  Ed.  M.  J.  of  M.  &.,  Oct., 
1844,  p,  825. 


Caoutchouc  as  a  Remedy  for  Toothache. 

Caoutchouc,  becoming  very  smooth  am 
viscous  by  the  action  of  fire,  has  been  pro- 
posed by  Dr  Rolffs  as  an  excellent  remedy 
for  filling  hollow  teeth,  and  alleviating  the 
toothache  proceeding  from  that  defect.  A 
piece  of  caoutchouc  is  to  be  put  on  a  wire, 
then  melted  at  the  flame  of  a  candle  and 
pressed,  while  warm,  into  the  hollow  tooth, 
and  the  pain  will  disappear  instantly.  The 
cavity  of  the  tooth  should  first  be  cleaned  out 
with  a  piece  of  cotton.  In  consequence  of 
the  viscosity  and  adhesiveness  of  the  caout- 
chouc, the  air  is  completely  prevented  from 
coming  in  contact  with  the  denuded  nerve, 
and  thus  the  cause  of  the  toothache  is  de- 
stroyed.— Medical  Times. 


An  Extraordinary  Fact. 

A  case  has  been  communicated  to  the  Liv- 
erpool Pathological  Society  by  Dr.  Gill,  of  an 
altogether  extraordinary  kind.  A  man  by  the 
name  of  Mclvor  was  dying,  and  the  nurse 
who  was  tending  him  made  the  following 
statement : 

"  Nov.  16th,  11  P.  M  —  Nurse  observed  a 
'  red-hot  coal-like  streak  on  M.'s  mouth,  and 
(playing)  on  his  right  cheek  and  top  lip,'  as 
he  lay  in  the  insensibility  of  approaching 
dissolution.  This  flame  lasted  for  about 
twenty  minutes — i.  e.  until  death. 

"  The  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  nurse 
was,  that  he  was  insensible  during  the  uliole 
of  this  luminous  combustion  of  his  breath. 
He  lay  with  his  eyes  open,  on  his  back.  The 
'  flame  was  red,  just  like  red-hot  coal-fire,'  to 
which  the  nurse  and  the  other  man  (Mdvor) 
both  compared  it.  Nurse  pointed  to  the  cen- 
tre of  the  clear  fire  then  burning  in  the  ward 
when  these  notes  were  taken;  it  was  '  not 
blue,'  it  was  persistent  with  the  breath  of  ex- 
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piration,  ('when  he  breathed  out,'  and  not 
lambent,  f  not  flickering,  corning  and  going.') 
There  was  in  the  room  a  common  'raked'  fire 
in  the  fireplace  at  the  one  end,  close  to  which 
the  nurse  stood,  and  a  gas  jet  burning  low, 
(very  low)  suspended  from  a  rafter  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  and  about  twelve  feet 
from  the  dying  man's  bed.  M.  had  not  been 
taking  any  phosphoric  medicine  at  all,  or  any 
alcoholic  stimulant  during  that  day,  or  for  six 
weeks  previous,  though  he  bore  the  character 
of  being  a  drunkard.  Nurse  and  Mclvor 
were  both  terrified  so  much,  that  they  dared 
not  stir  from  their  places  until  the  flames  had 
ceased." 


General  Laws  Regulating  the  Displacement 
of  Fractures. 

M.  Ed.  Lacroix  has  published  an  interest- 
ing and  philosophical  paper  on  this  subject, 
to  which  we  beg  to  direct  the  particular  atten- 
tion of  our  surgical  readers.  His  general 
conclusion  is,  that  "  the  displacements  of 
hones  occur  in  angles  which  have  the  same 
sines  directed  in  the  same  planes  and  in  the 
same  sense  as  the  natural  curves  of  the  bones 
implicated." 

Clavicle.— Displacement  variable  according 
to  the  point  broken ;  forwards  when  the  twro 
external  thirds  are  broken  off'  from  the  inner 
thirds ;  backwards  when  the  two  inner  thirds 
are  severed  from  the  outer  third ;  upwards  so 
as  to  form  an  angle  with  its  apex  superior, 
where  the  seat  of  fracture  is  the  middle  of  the 
bone.  When  the  clavicle  is  broken  in  two 
places,  one  towards  the  sternal,  the  other  to- 
wards the  acromial  extremity,  the  natural 
.curves  of  the  bone  are  replaced  by  two  angu- 
lar knees,  one  of  which  corresponds  to  each 
of  the  solutions  of  continuity. 

Humerus. — Displacement  generally  out- 
wards, so  as  to  form  an  angle  the  apex  of 
which  is  external  when  the  shaft  of  the  bone 
is  broken,  not  outwards  and  upwards  as  is 
commonly  said  by  writers;  the  inferior  por- 
tion of  the  bone  is  most  apt  to  get  in  front  of 
the  superior.  In  fractures  of  the  inferior  ex- 
tremity the  displacement  is  mostly  forwards, 
and  there  is  generally  an  increase  of  concavity 
inwards,  of  convexity  outwards;  the  inferior 
portion  is  also  very  apt  to  rotate  outwards 
and  inwards. 

Forearm. — Tendency  to  displacement,  out- 
wards and  backwards,  wrhen  both  bones  give 
way  in  the  middle.  The  ulna  alone  fractured 
in  its  upper  portion,  the  tendency  is  to  dis- 
placement backwards  and  outwards ;  in  its 
lower  portion,  to  displacement  forwards  and 
inwards.  The  radius  having  given  way 
singly  in  its  upper  third,  the  tendency  to  dis- 
placement is  inwards,  to  the  formation  of  an 


angle,  the  apex  of  which  looks  inwards ;  the 
bone  having  yielded  in  the  middle,  the  angle 
of  displacement  will  regard  backwards  ;  and 
having  failed  in  its  lower  third,  the  angle  will 
turn  inwards  and  backwards. 

Femur. — Wherever  seat  of  the  fracture, 
the  extremity  of  the  superior  portion  of  the 
bone  tends  to  get  in  front  of  the  inferior,  and 
to  form  an  angle  projecting  outwards. 

Tibia. — When  the  bone  is  broken  in  its 
lower  moiety,  there  is  a  general  tendency  to 
rotation,  in  which  the  Inner  malleolus  be- 
comes more  anterior;  and  to  the  formation 
of  an  angle,  the  apex  of  which  looks  back- 
wards. 

Fibula. — Constant  tendency  to  form  an 
angle  whose  apex  regards  inwards,  and  more 
or  less  backwards. 

Tibia  and  Fibula. — General  tendency  to 
the  formation  of  an  angle,  with  its  apex 
turned  posteriorly  and  internally.  Less  dis- 
position to  rotation  than  when  either  of  the 
bones'is  broken  singly. 

But  we  must  refer  to  the  original  and  very 
ingenious  paper  of  M.  Lacroix  for  other  and 
more  particular  information,  in  Annales  de  la 
Ckirurgie  Francaise,  fyc,  Mars,  1844. 

[Medical  Gazette. 


Varicocele  Treated  by  Compression. 
Mr.  Curling  publishes  some  cases  of  this 
kind  to  show  the  valve  of  compression  at  the 
external  ring  in  curing  the  enlarged  veins. 
The  cure  seems  to  depend  not  so  much  on 
the  pressure  as  on  the  removal  of  the  hydro- 
static pressure  of  the  blood  in  the  dilated 
veins  by  means  of  the  presence  of  the  moc- 
main  truss.  In  one  case  "there  was  a  large 
bunch  of  dilated  veins  above  and  behind  the 
left  testis.  There  wras  a  dull  aching  pain, 
which  became  worse  towards  evening." — 
The  moc-main  lever  truss  was  applied  day 
and  night,  so  as  to  compress  the  spermatic 
veins  at  the  external  abdominal  ring.  This 
ended  in  a  complete  cure.  Another  case  of 
the  same  kind  is  related,  which  was  equally 
benefitted  by  the  compression. — Lancet. 


Inoculation  with  Strychnia  in  Amaurosis. 
BY   DR.    VERLEGH. 

The  subject  was  a  lady,  twenty-seven 
years  of  age,  of  nervous  temperament,  affect- 
ed with  incomplete  amaurosis  of  the  left  eye, 
and  commencement  of  the  same  disease  in 
the  right  one.  The  disease  was  of  three 
months'  standing,  and  of  rheumatic  origin ; 
after  two  months'  fruitless  efforts,  Dr.  Ver- 
legh  tried  inoculation  with  the  sulphate  of 
strychnia  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  orbit. 
A  grain  of  the  salt  was  dissolved  in  two 
drops  of  water;  the  first  day  twelve  inocula- 
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lions  were  performed, six  above  the  eye  in  Ihe 
course  of  the  supra-orbital  nerve,  six  under, 
and  on  the  side  of  the  nose  where  the  eth- 
moidal filaments  and  nasal  branch  terminate, 
and  whence  arise  the  filaments  which  go  to 
the  iris.  There  was  no  effect  that  day  ;  but 
next  day  some  slight  tremors  occurred  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  inoculated  spots.  After 
two  days  rest  the  inoculations  were  repeated 
and  the  number  of  punctures  increased  to 
eighteen.  Tha  patient  now  became  sensible 
of  a  slight  haziness.  After  five  successive 
inoculations,  carried  to  the  length  of  thirty 
punctures,  she  commenced  to  distinguish  ob- 
jects ;  after  the  eighth,  vision  was  completely 
restored ;  the  contraction  of  the  pupil  gradu- 
ally increased, and  the  other  symptoms  dimin- 
ished after  five  grains  of  the  sulphate  had 
been  used;  during  the  same  time  inoculations 
were  had  recourse  to  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  right  eye  ;  after  the  lapse  of  two  months 
the  patient  continued  perfectly  restored  ;  and 
this  the  author  conceited  sufficiently  long  to 
warrant  him  in  considering  the  cure  as  per- 
manent.— Gazetta  Medica  de  Milano. 


The  Styptic  Power    of  Ergot. 

[Mr.  Liston,  in  his  lectures  on  surgery,  re- 
lates the  following  case  to  show  the  effi- 
cacy of  this  medicine  as  a  styptic] 
Mr.  Wright,  of  Nottingham,  an  excellent 
surgeon,  told  me  of  a  case  in  which  a  strong 
decoction  of  the  herb  proved  immediately  ef- 
ficacious in  a  case  of  very  profuse  and  alarm- 
ing bleeding.  The  case  was  a  very  odd  one. 
A  man  in  the  country  had  been  suspected  of 
unfaithi ulness  to  his  wife,  and  she  caught 
him  at  last  in  the  embraces  of  another  wo- 
man. She  was  in  a  great  rage,  snatched  up 
his  fowling-piece,  which  he  had  put  down  in 
the  room,  loaded,  and  when  he  had  got  fairly 
upon  his  legs,  she  presented  it  at  him,  and 
blew  away  one  side  of  his  face.  He  went 
on  recovering  very  well,  for  a  time,  from  this 
dreadful  and  dangerous  wound,  but  one  day 
very  profuse  hemorrhage  took  place.  The 
wound  was  so  extensive  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  say  where  the  blood  came  from  ;  it  was 
doubtful  whether  even  the  ligature  of  one 
carotid  would  suffice.  Knowing  the  power- 
ful astringent  effects  of  the  ert  ot,  Mr.  W. 
begged  of  Dr.  Sibson,  the  intelligent  and  ac- 
tive resident  medical  officer,  to  have  a  decoc- 
tion of  the  remedy  injected  into  the  wound, 
and  amongst  the  ethmoid  cells,  and  some 
dossils  of  lint,  soaked  in  the  decoction  ap- 
plied to  the  wound.  It  had  the  effect  of  in- 
stantly stopping  the  bleeding;  a  clot  was 
formed,  there  was  no  recurrence  of  it,  and 
the  case  did  very  well.  The  oil  of  ergot  is 
as  I  have  said,  repute4  to  be  very  effectual  as 


a  styptic,  and  I  shall  certainly  use  it  on  the 
first  favouirable  opportunity  that  presents  it- 
seif.—ianc^,  Aug.  31,  1844,  p.  691. 


EXTIRPATION  OF  THE  MAMMA  OP  A 
FEMALE  IN  THE  MESMERIC  SLEEP, 
WITHOUT  ANY  EVIDENCE  OF  SENSI- 
BILITY DURING  THE  OPERATION.  By 
L.  A.  Dugas,  M  D.  Professor  of  Physiology 
in  the  Medical  College  of  Georgia. 

On  the  3d  of  January,  1845,  Mrs.  Clark 
(wife  of  Mr.  Jesse  Clark,  of  Columbia  coun- 
ty, Georgia,)  came  to  this  city  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  me  to  remove  a  schirrous  tumor  off 
her  right  mamma,  which  had  been  gradually 
increasing  for  the  last  three  years,  and  which 
had  now  attained  the  size  of  a  turkey's  egg. 
The  tumor  had  never  caused  any  pain  of  con- 
sequence, was  not  adherent  to  the  skin,  nor 
did  it  implicate  any  of  the  axillary  glands. — 
Mrs.  C.  is  about  47  years  of  age,  has  never 
borne  a  child,  and  her  health,  though  by  no 
means  robust,  was  pretty  good,  and  had  not 
been  impaired  by  the  evolution  of  the  tumor. 
The  operation  having  been  determined  upon 
for  the  following  day,  Mrs.  C.  remarked  to 
me  that  she  had  been  advised  by  Mr.  Kenrick 
to  be  mesmerized,  but  as  she  knew  nothing 
about  it,  she  would  like  to  have  my  advice, 
and  would  abide  by  it.  To  which  I  replied 
that  there  were  several  well  authenticated, 
cases  on  record,  in  wrhich  surgical  operations 
bad 'been  performed  under  mesmeric  influence, 
without  the  consciousness  of  the  patient;  that 
I  would  be  happy  to  test  the  subject  in  her 
case,  and  that  I  wTould  endeavor  to  mesmerize 
her,  instead  of  operating  as  had  been  proposed 
on  the  day  following. 

On  the  4th  of  January,  at  1 1  o'clock,  A.  M. 
I  called  on  Mrs.  C.  and  was  informed  that 
ori  the  preceding  evening  she  had  been  put  to 
sleep  by  Mr.  B.  F.  Kenrick,  at  whose  house 
she  resided.  I  then  mesmerized  her  myself, 
and  induced  sleep,  in  about  fifteen  minutes. 
Finding  my  patient  susceptible  to  the  mes- 
meric influence,  and  reflecting  that  it  would 
not  be  convenient  for  the  same  person  to 
maintain  this  influence  and  to  perform  a  sur- 
gical operation  at  the  same  time,  1  requested 
Mr.  Kenrick  to  mesmerize  Mrs.  C.  morning 
and  evening,  at  stated  hours,  until  insensibil- 
ity could  be  induced.  This  was  regularly 
done,  with  gradually  increasing  effect,  when, 
on  the  evening  of  the  6th  of  January,  sleep 
was  induced  in  five  minutes,  and  the  prick  of 
a  pin  was  attended  with  no  manifestation  of 
pain.  The  sittings  were  continued,  and  the 
patient's  insensibility  daily  tested  by  myself 
and  others  in  various  ways.  On  the  9th  of 
January  I  invited  Professor  Ford  to  be  pres- 
ent, and,  after  pricking  and  pinching  strongly 
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the  patient  without  evidence  of  pain,  the  mes- 
merizer  was  requested  to  leave  the  room, 
when  we  exposed  the  breast,  handled  it 
roughly  in  examining  the  tumor,  and  re-ad- 
justed the  dress,  without  the  consciousness  of 
the  patient.  We  then  held  to  her  nostrils  a 
vial  of  strong  spirits  of  hartshorn,  which  she 
breathed  freely  for  a  minute  or  two,  without 
the  least  indication  of  sensation,  unless  the 
fact  that  she  swallowed  once  be  regarded  as 
such,  instead  of  a  mere  reflex  action.  On  the 
11th  of  January,  in  presence  of  Professors 
Ford  and  Means,  in  addition  to  the  usual  tests, 
I  made,  with  my  pocket-knife,  an  incision 
about  two  inches  in  length,  and  half  an  inch 
in  depth,  into  the  patient's  leg,  without  indi- 
cation of  sensation. 

Fully  satisfied  now  of  our  power  to  induce 
total  insensibility,  I  determined  to  operate  on 
her  the  next  day  at  noon,  but  carefully  con- 
cealed any  such  design  from  the  patient  and 
her  friends,  who  did  not  expect  its  perform- 
ance until  several  days  later. 

On  the  12th  of  January,  at  twenty  minutes 
past  11,  A.  M.,  Mrs.  C.  was  put  to  sleep  in 
forty-five  seconds,  without  touch  or  pass  of 
any  kind,  the  facility  with  which  the  mes- 
meric influence  was  produced  having  gradu- 
ally increased  at  each  sitting.  At  12  o'clock, 
in  presence  of  Profs.  Ford,  Means,  Gavin  and 
Newton,  and  Dr.  Halsee,  the  patient  being  in 
a  profound  sleep,  I  prepared  her  dress  for  the 
operation,  and  requested  my  professional 
brethren  to  note  her  pulse,  respiration,  com- 
plexion, countenance,  &c.  before,  during,  and 
after  the  amputation,  in  order  to  detect  an> 
evidence  of  pain  or  modification  of  the  func- 
tions. As  Mr.  Kenrick  had  never  witnessed 
a  surgical  operation,  he  feared  he  might  lo*e 
his  self-possession, and  requested  to  be  blind- 
folded; which  was  done.  He  now  seated 
himself  on  the  couch  near  the  patient,  and 
held  her  hand  in  his  during  the  operation. 
This  was  accomplished  by  two  eliptical  inci- 
sions about  eight  inches  in  length,  compre- 
hending between  them  the  nipple  and  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  skin,  after  which  the  in- 
teguments were  dissected  up  in  the  usual 
manner,  and  the  entire  mamma  removed,  [t 
weighed  sixteen  ounces.  The  wound  was 
then  left  open  about  three  quarters  of  an 
hour,  in  order  to  secure  the  bleeding  vessels, 
six  of  -which  were  ligated.  The  ordinary 
dressing  was  applied,  and  ail  appearances  of 
blood  carefully  removed,  so  that  they  might 
not  be  seen  by  the  patient  when  aroused. — 
The  amount  of  hemorrhage  was  rather  more 
than  is  usual  in  such  cases. 

During  the  operation,  the  patient  gave  no 
indication  whatever  oi  sensibility,  nor  was 
any  of  the  functions  observed  by  those  pres- 
ent modified  in  the  least  degree.  She  remained 


in  the  same  sound  and  quiet  sleep  as  before 
the  use  of  the  knife.     Subsequently  the  pec- 
toral muscle,  which  had  been  laid  bare,  was 
twice  or  thrice  seen  to  contract  when  touched 
with  the  sponge  in  removing  the  blood.  About 
fifteen  minutes  after  the  operation,  a  tremu- 
lous action  was  perceived  in  her  lower  jaw, 
which  was  instantaneously  arrested  by  the 
application  of  the  mesmerizer's  hand   to  the 
patient's  head.     This  phenomenon  recurred 
in  about  ten  minutes  after,  and  was  again  in 
the  same  manner  quieted.     Professor  Ford, 
who  counted  the  pulse  and  respiration,  states 
that  before  any  preparation  was  made  for  the 
operation,  the  pulse  was  ninety-six,  and  the 
respiration  sixteen   per  minute  ;    that  after 
moving  the  patient  to  arrange  her  dress  for  the 
operation ,  and  just  before  this  was  commenced 
the  pulse  was  ninety-eight,  and  the  respira- 
tion seventeen ;  that   immediately  after  the 
detachment  of  the  breast,  the  pulse  was  nine- 
ty-six, respiration  not  counted;  and  that  after 
final  adjustment  of  the  bandages  and  dress, 
which  required  the  patient  to  be  raised  and 
moved  about,  the  pulse  was  ninety-eight  and 
the  respiration  sixteen.     All  present  concur 
in  stating  that  neither  the  placid  countenance 
of  the  patient,  nor  the  peculiar  natural  blush 
of  the  cheeks,  experienced  any  change  what- 
ever during  the  whole  process;  that  she  con- 
tinued in  the  same  profound  and  quiet  sleep, 
in  which  she  was  before  the  operation,  (with 
the  exceptions  above  noted,)  and  that,  had 
they  not  been  aware  of  what  was  being  done, 
they  would  not  have  suspected  it  from  any  in- 
dications furnished  by  the  patient's  condition. 
The  patient  having  been  permitted  to  sleep 
on  about  half  an  hour  after  the  final  arrange- 
ment of  her  dress,  the  mesmerizer  made  passes 
over  the  seat  of  the  operation,  in   order  to 
lessen  its  sensibility,  and  aroused  her  in  the 
usual  manner,  when  she  engaged  in  cheerful 
conversation  with  Mr.  Kenrick   and  myself, 
as  though  she  had  no  suspicion  of  what  had 
taken  place.     I  then  introduced  to  her  the 
gentlemen  who  had  placed  themselves  so  as 
not  to  be  seen  by  her  on  awakening,  and  ob- 
served, that  I   had  invited  them  to  come  in 
during  her  sleep,  in  order  that  we  might  fully 
test  her  insensibility,  preparatory  to  the  ope- 
ration.   After  a  few  minutes  of  conversation, 
1  asked  her  when  she  would  like  to  have  the 
operation  performed:  to  which  she  replied, 
the  sooner  the  better,  as  she  was  anxious  to 
get  home.     I  added,  "  Do  you   really  think 
that  I  could  remove  your  entire  breast,  when 
asleep,  without  your  knowledge  ?"  Answer.  - 
"  Why,  doctor,  the  fact  is,  that  from  the  va- 
rious experiments  1  am  told  you  have  made 
on  me,  I  really  do  not  know  what  to  think 
of  it.     "  Well,  madam,  suppose  I  were  to 
perform  the  operation  one  of  these  dav^s,  and 
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to  inform  you  of  it  when  you  would  awake, 
would  you  believe  me,  and  could  you  control 
your  feelings,  on  finding  that  it  had  been 
done  ?"  Answer.  "  I  could  not  suppose 
that  you  would  deceive  me,  and  of  course  I 
would  be  very  glad,  but  would  try  not  to  give 
way  to  my  feelings  "  "  Have  you  perceived 
since  your  arrival  here,  or  do  you  now  per- 
ceive, any  change  in  the  ordinary  sensations 
of  the  affected  breast  ?"  "  No,  sir ;  it  feels 
about  as  it  has  done  for  some  time  back." 
About  a  quaiter  of  an  hour  having  elapsed 
since  she  woke,  I  then  told  her  that,  as  we 
found  her  in  a  proper  state  for  the  operation. 
I  had  performed  it,  and  that  the  breast  was 
now  removed.  She  expressed  her  incredu- 
lity— said  I  was  certainly  jesting,  as  it  was 
impossible  that  it  could  have  been  done  with- 
out her  knowing  it  at  the  time,  or  feeling  any 
thing  of  it  now.  She  became  convinced  only 
on  carrying  her  hand  to  the  part,  and  finding 
that  the  breast  wras  no  longer  there.  She 
lemained  apparently  unmoved  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, when  her  friends  approaching  to  con- 
gratulate her,  her  face  became  flushed,  and 
she  wept  unaffectedly  for  some  time.  The 
wound  healed  by  the  first  intention. 

In  laying  the  above  narrative  before  the 
profession,  it  is  due  to  the  cause  of  truth  to 
state,  that  it  has  been  submitted  to  all  the 
physicians  present  at  the  operation,  and  that 
I  am  authorized  by  them  to  say  that  it  ac- 
cords in  every  particular  with  their  own  ob- 
servations so  far  as  they  were  present  I 
should  also  add  that,  having  no  other  object 
in  view  than  the  establishment  of  the  fact 
that  a  surgical  operation  may  be  performed 
under  such  circumstances,  without  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  patient,  I  have  designedly 
avoided  any  mention  of  the  various  and  in- 
teresting mesmeric  phenomena  manifested 
prior  and  subsequently  to  the  operation. 

Augusta,  Ga.,  Feb.  1st,  1845. 

[Southern  Med.  and  Sur.  Jour. 


MAGNETIC  SLEEP. 
(Continued  from  Page  45.) 
The  internal  organization  of  the  pole  in 
the  centre  of  the  brain,  as  disclosed  in  the 
somniscient  state,  is  a  subject  of  great  inte- 
rest ;  for  the  interior  inverted  cone,  described 
by  clairvoyants,  is  the  magnetic  miniature 
germ  of  the  form  of  the  brain.  The  heart, 
lungs,  stomach,  and  other  organs,  as  well  as 
the  limbs,  have  magnetic  miniature  germs  of 
their  organizations,  which  are  varied,  accord- 
ing to  the  variations  in  the  forms  of  the  or- 
gans and  limbs,  as  seen  by  clairvoyants. 
These  organizations  are  also  seen  to  be  con- 
nected together  by  magnetic  axes  and  inter- 
lacings,  irrespective  of  the  organization  of  the 
nervous  system,  and  constitute  a  perfect  mag- 


netic,  spiritual,  or  immaterial  form,  corres- 
ponding with  that  which  is  material.  They 
are  purely  spiritual  forms,  connected  with,  or 
inclosed  in,  those  that  are  material,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  concurrent  testimony  of  clair- 
voyants, these  spiritual  forms  are  raised  in 
ail  the  beauty  of  their  earthly  tenements. 

The  germs  with  which  the  human  system 
was  formed  and  perpetuated,  are,  therefore, 
magnetic  or  immaterial  forms,  inclosed  in 
those  that  are  material ;  and  according  to  the 
same  concurrent  testimony,  the  entire  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdoms  were  formed,  and 
perpetuated  in  the  same  manner.  Hence  we 
infer  a  corresponding  cosmogony  of  the  solar 
system,  and  of  the  stars  in  the  heavens. 


VIBRATING-  MAGNETIC  MACHINE. 


We  have  substituted  a  spring,  as  seen  in 
the  above  figure,  which  vibrates  so  fast  as  to 
make  the  motion  of  the  forces  continuous. 
The  power  of  the  instrument  is  also  greatly 
increased,  and,  with  the  continuous  motion 
of  the  forces,  makes  them  greatly  superior  to 
the  rotaries,  or  any  other  instruments  for 
magnetizing.  We  have  also  made  other  im- 
portant improvements  connected  with  these 
machines,  in  which  no  expense  has  been 
spared  to  render  them  every  thing  that  could 
be  desired  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  are 
intended. 

The  construction  of  these  machines  is  so 
simple  as  to  make  any  instructions  for  run- 
ning them  apparently  unnecessary.  We  may, 
however,  observe  that  the  solution  of  sul- 
phate of  copper,  with  which  the  instrument 
is  run,  should  be  a  saturated  solution,  or  as 
strong  as  it  can  be  made,  and  should  be  poured 
into  and  nearly  fill  the  space  surrounding  the 
zinc :  when,  on  adjusting  the  conducting 
wires  from  the  batteiy  to  the  instrument,  as 
seen  in  the  above  engraving,  the  armature  or 
spring  will  commence  vibrating,  if  the  screw 
presses  moderately  upon  it 

If  the  pressure,  however,  is  very  strong* 
strike  the  spring  downwards  with  the  end  of 
the  finger,  when  ,it  will  vibrate  unless  the 
screw  presses  too  hard. 

A  very  little  attention  to  the  eiFect  of  the 
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screw  upon  the  action  of  the  spring,  will  en- 
able any  person  to  understand  it,  and  to  see 
that  the  intensity  of  the  forces  from  the  ma- 
chines may  be  varied  by  the  screw  as  well  as 
by  the  piston. 

CASES. 

CHRONIC    MTJCOSIS*  OF   THE   LUNGS. 

Chronic  Bronchitis. 

Mr.  J.  G.  of  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York, 
aged  40  years.  Called  to  see  him  Nov.  17th 
1844,  and  found  him  in  the  last  part  of  the 
last  stages  of  chronic  mucosis  of  the  lungs. 
He  had  severe  hemorrhage  from  the  lungs 
about  three  months  before,  about  a  year  after 
the  disease  commenced,  and  was  now  raising 
large  quantities  of  matter — was  emaciated, 
had  night  sweats  and  sleepless  nights — was 
sinking  fast  under  the  ordinary  treatment,  and 
in  this  state  abandoned  by  his  family  physi- 
cian as  a  hopeless  case. 

There  was  no  pain  or  tenderness  produced 
by  pressure  on  the  ganglions  of  the  spinal 
nerves  connected  with  the  lungs  or  any  other 
organ. 

We  now  magnetized  his  lungs  in  the  most 
thorough  manner,  and  directed  Mrs.  G.  to  re- 
peat the  operation  morning  and  evening,  and 
give  him  a  pill  of  the  following  prescription, 
morning,  noon  and  night. 

Hard  Bal.  Copa  and  Cubebs,   -     -     3  iiiss 

Ext.  Hyos. 3ss 

Make  one  hundred  pills. 

We  also  directed  the  use  of  Port  wine  or 
strong  beer  morning  and  evening,  and  brand)^ 
at  dinner,  with  the  most  nourishing  diet.  Mrs. 
G.,  after  having  recovered  from  her  frightful 
apprehensions  of  a  return  of  the  hemorrhage, 
from  the  gormandizing  beverage  we  had  pre- 
scribed, promised  a  faithful  adherence  to  our 
advice,  and  afterwards  called  upon  us  once  a 
week  with  buoyant  spirits  to  advise  us  of  the 
favorable  progress  of  the  ca«e. 

At  the  end  of  fom  weeks  a  messenger  called 
to  inform  us  that  "  a  gentleman  whom  we 
bad  cured  of  consumption"  had  that  day  "ex- 
amined Mr.  G.  and  found  he  had  tubercles  in 
his  lungs,  and  required  the  gold  pills\"t  I 
had,  however,  no  hesitation  in  declaring  my 
belief  that  the  gentleman  was  mistaken,  but 
promised  to  call  and  see  the  patient,  when, 
on  applying  pressure  upon  the  ganglions  of 
the  spinal  nerves  connected  with  the  lungs, 
we  found  them  very  sensitive,  and  conse- 
quently that  tubercles  had  formed  in  his 
lungs,  as  they  frequently  do  in  the  last  stage 
of  mucosis.  His  cough  and  expectoration 
had,  however,  been  gradually  decreasing — 
his  night  sweats  had  disappeared, and  he  had 
gained  flesh  and  strength. 

Chionie  diseases  ol    the  mucous  membranes. 
t  W/?  did  not  Jeain  the  name  of  the  gentleman. 


We  now  added  to  our  prescription  in  this 
case  the  magnetized  gold  pill  morning  and 
evening,  and  in  five  weeks  from  this  time  his 
cough  and  expectoration  ceased,  and  he  is 
now,  Feb.  20th,  attending  to  his  daily  routine 
ot  business. 

We  have  selected  this  case  for  notice  fiom 
among  many  others,  to  show  the  effect  of  the 
treatment  in  chronic  mucosis,  and  also  as  an 
example  of  the  development  and  treatment  of 
tubercles  in  the  last  stage  of  the  disease. 

CHRONIC  SEROSIS*  OF  THE  UTERUS,  STOMACH, 
AND    LIVER. 

Tubercula ;  Chlorosis;  Green  Sickness; 
Pallidus  Morbus. 

Miss  J.  S.  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  aged  22  years. 
On  an  examination  of  this  young  lady  in  June, 
1844,  there  was  found  great  sensibility  to 
pressure  on  the  ganglions  of  the  spinal  nerves 
connected  wTith  the  heart,  stomach,  liver,  and 
uterus,  and  it  was  two  years  since  her  health 
began  to  decline,  and  a  year  and  a  half  since 
the  last  recurrence  of  the  catamenia.  She 
was  greatly  emaciated — her  skin  perfectly 
blanched — was  very  feeble,  and  in  the  last 
part  of  the  last  stage  of  the  disease.  She  had 
been  a  long  time  under  the  ordinary  routine 
of  treatment  of  the  schools,  but  the  disease 
continued  to  make  progress. 

The  gold  pills  were  now  prescribed,  with 
the  action  of  the  Rotary  Magnetic  machine, 
and  we  magnetized  the  diseased  organs  fiom 
one  to  three  times  a  week.  It  was,  however, 
five  or  six  weeks  before  the  disease  began  to 
give  way,  when  she  began  to  gain  strength, 
and  to  show  some  color  in  her  skin.f  Her 
appetite  began  to  increase,  and  she  now  be- 
gan to  gain  a  little  flesh,  and  more  color  in 
the  skin.  In  about  four  months  her  breasts 
began  to  expand,  and  m  about  six  months  the 
catamenia  appeared,  after  an  absence  of  more 
than  two  years,  and  her  health  was  soon  re- 
established. As  a  matter  of  curiosity,  we  have 
since  looked  into  a  number  of  recent  medical 
works  of  high  reputation,  to  see  the  notions 
of  the  writers  on  the  subject  of  the  fatal  dis- 
ease called  Chlorosis-,  with  which  our  patient 
was  affected  ;  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  none  of  them  knew  a  word  of  the 
true  cause  of  the  phenomena  presented  in 
such  cases,  or  of  the  proper  treatment  of  the 
disease. 

CHRONIC    SEROS7S   OF   THE   ABDOMEN. 

Ascitis  Drops i/. 
In  the  last  stage  of  chronic  disease  of  the 
organs,  their  serous  surfaces  excrete  an  albu- 
minous serum,  which   accumulates   in   the 

Chronic  disease  of  the  serons  membranes. 
t  This  young  Jady  required   constantly  two   of  the 
gold  pills  a  day  to  keep  her  from  sinking. 
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cavity  of  the  abdomen,  and  distends  it.  Se- 
rum is  also  excreted  by  the  serous  surfaces 
of  the  facia  of  the  muscles,  when  the  feet 
ankles,  and  legs,  begin  to  swell,  and  some- 
times, with  the  abdomen,  become  very  large. 

We  commenced  magnetizing  a  perfectly 
hopeless  case  of  this  kind  about  seven  weeks 
since,  of  a  lady  aged  40  years,  and  the  results 
have  been  such  as  to  leave  little  doubt  that 
the  forces  from  the  magnetic  machines  will 
be  found  greatly  superior  to  any  other  remedy 
in  such  cases.  It  was  a  case  of  serous  dis- 
ease, and  very  great  enlargement  of  the  left 
kidney. 

We  placed  the  negative  button  over  the 
ganglion  of  the  spinal  nerve  connected  with 
the.  organ,  and  moved  the  other,  repeatedly, 
all  over  the  abdomen,  under  the  full  power  of 
the  instrument.  We  then  placed  the  positive 
button  over  the  ganglions  of  the  spinal  nerves 
connected  with  the  stomach,  and  repeated, 
with  the  negative  button,  the  operation  over 
the  abdomen,  and  then  magnetized  .he  feet 
and  legs  in  the  usual  manner,  under  the  full 
power  of  the  instrument. 

We  repeated  this  operation  nearly  every 
clay,  with  a  daily  progress  of  improvement, 
without  any  other  aid  than  that  of  Homeo- 
pathic medicines,  and  the  swellings  have  now 
nearly  disappeared,  and  the  lady's  general 
health  and  strength  greatly  improved. 

On  reading  over  this  case,  I  find  I  have  de- 
scribed it  so  as  to  make  it  appear  not  more 
than  about  half  as  bad  as  it  really  was,  or 
would  have  appeared  had  it  been  described 
by  her  family  physician,  who  prescribed  the 
medicine  required  during  the  time  we  were 
magnetizing  her. — [Sherwood's  Manual  for 
Magnetizing,  fifth  edition. 


ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY. 

It  is  now  more  than  thirty  years  since  we 
ascertained  by  the  magnetic  symptoms,  and 
by  post-mortem  examinations,  that  there  was 
a  direct  connexion  between  the  ganglions  of 
the  spinal  nerves,  and  the  serous  surfaces  of 
the  organs,  as  well  as  with  the  muscles. — 
These  ganglions  were  thus  found  to.be  con- 
nected with  the  different  organs,  and  with 
the  muscles,  in  the  order  described  in  dia- 
gram A. 

The  intermediate  ganglions  are  no  doubt 
connected  with  the  different  viscera,  and  a 
physician  of  this  city  has,  at  our  request,  di- 
rected his  attention  to  this  subject.  He  has 
been  trying  to  determine  these  connections  by 
the  action  of  the  magnetic  machines,  and  the 
result  thus  far  makes  the  probable  connections 
as  marked  with  interrogation  points. 

When  the  doctor  found  tenderness  on  ap- 
plying  pressure   over   the    ganglions,   thus 
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of  the  head,  brain,  throat, 
eyes  or  nose,  &x. 


of  the  muscles,  tubercular 
disease  of  the  muscles — 
rheumatism — white  swel- 
lings. 

of  Plura  costalis  1 
of  Lungs  and  heart, 

of  Stomach, 

of  Duodenum, 

of  Pancreas  ? 

of  Omentum  ? 
of  Liver  and  spleen, 
of  Diaphragm  ? 
of  Peritoneum  1 

of  Small  Intestines, 
of  Kidneys, 

of  Uterus. 


of  Genital  organs. 


marked,  he  placed  the  positive  button  over  the 
ganglion  thus  indicated ;  and  then  passed  the 
negative  button  over  the  entire  surface  of  the 
chest  and  abdomen,  under  a  moderate  power 
of  the  instrument,  by  which  sensations,  more 
or  less  painful,  were  produced  on  different 
parts  of  these  surfaces,  and  wrhich  induced 
him  to  locate  the  connexions  as  above  de- 
scribed. 

No  opportunity  has,  however,  occurred  to 
test  their  correctness  by  post-mortem  exami- 
nations, and  we  would  now  suggest  to  physi- 
cians who  are  practising  the  magnetic  symp- 
toms, and  using  the  magnetic  machines,  the 
importance  of  these  scientific  investigations, 
and  of  ascertaining,  and  publishing,  as  soon 
as  possible,  the  true  connections  of  these  gan- 
glions with  the  viscera. 

The  connections  of  the  spinal  nerves  be- 
tween the  3d  and  4th,  5th  and  6th,  and  10th 
and  11th  dorsal,  should  also  be  ascertained, 
as  well  as  the  connection  of  the  lumbar  ver- 
tebra) in  males,  corresponding  with  those  that 
are  connected  with  the  uterus  in  females 

This  is  a  fine  field  for  investigation  and  for 
distinction,  and  we  hope  that  the  enterprising 
young  men  of  the  profession  will  not  fail  to 
enter  upon  it. — [lb. 
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Letter  to  the  Editor  from  J.  D   Friend,  M.  D* 
Middletown,  N.  F.,  March  6,  1845. 

Dr.  Sherwood — Dear  Sir: — I  am  much 
gratified  with  the  Magnetic  Machine.  I  con- 
sider it,  from  the  opportunities  1  have  had  of 
testing  its  virtues,  an  invaluable  assistant  to 
the  practitioner :  and  these  opportunities  have 
not  been  few  ;  for  I  have  used  it,  during  the 
Jast  two  months,  in  more  lhan  thirty  cases  ; 
and  in  each  instance  the  effect  has  been  more 
or  less  salutary.  In  the  first  case  which  1 
used  it,  I  was  astonished  at  the  immediate 
relief  it  afforded  the  patient.  This  was  a 
case  of  Tic  Doulouieux,  and  abscess  of  the 
Alveolar  process.  The  patient  was  a  lady 
nearly  sixty  years  of  age,  and  had  been  af- 
flicted for  more  than  six  years.  The  pain 
was  so  severe  that  I  was  assured  by  her  re- 
latives *■  he  had  not  for  three  months  previous 
to  my  being  called,  slept  five  minutes  during 
the  night.  After  the  first  application  she 
rested  well  and  sent  for  me  early  to  repeat 
the  operation.  The  result  is  that  she  is  near- 
ly as  well  as  she  ever  was,  with  every  pros- 
pect of  her  complete  restoration.  In  cases 
of  Rheumatism,  Head-ache,  Bronchitis,  and 
Prolapsus  Uteri,  1  can  confidently  recommend 
the  Machine  as  a  remedial  agent  which  will 
not  disappoint  the  practitioner.  I  may  men- 
tion, in  closing  this  brief  communication, 
that  a  severe  case  of  colic  which  came  un- 
der my  observation  was  completely  cured  in 
less  than  ten  minutes  by  the  applicat  on  of 
the  machine. 

I  have  been  very  much  amused  at  the 
reports  which  have  been  circulated  in  refer- 
ence to  the  supernatural  effects  which  have 
been  attributed  to  this  beautiful  piece  of  me- 
chanism, which  is  rather  a  matter  of  surprise 
since  there  is  such  a  wonderful  propensity  in 
the  human  mind  to  reject  everything  which 
does  not  come  recommended  for  its  antiquity; 
and  it  can  be  for  this  reason  and  for  no  oth- 
er that  mankind  have  adhered  with  such 
pertinacity  to  the  absurdities  and  contradic- 
tions and  barbarisms  of  a  false  school  of 
medicine ;  and  it  is  a  fact  that  the  inquirer 
after  truth  who  endeavours  to  arrive  at  prac- 
tical knowledge  by  an  examination  and  stu- 
dy of  the  coun'less  volumes  which  have 
been  issued  by  as  many  ambitious  aspirants, 
must  of  necessity  become  lost  and  bewilder- 
ed in  the  search,  without  having  the  satisfac- 
tion of  knowing  that  he  has,  by  concurrent 
testimony,  established  in  his  mind  one  impcr- 
tant  principle-one  universally  acknowledged 
opinion  ! 

Knowledge  and  science  are  ever  progres- 
sive ;  and  he  who  with  a  self-satisfied  and 
egotistical  air  laughs  at  the  pretensions  of 
any  fresh  discovery,  without  previously  in- 


vestigating its  merits,  may  aptly  be  compared 
to  the  snail,  which  inhabiting  its  own  nar- 
row shell,  thinks  the  whole  universe  lies 
within  the  scope  of  its  limited  vision.  He 
who  will  not  read  and  compare  and  investi- 
gate must  remain  in  ignorance  ;  and  while  it 
is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  deal  justly  with 
every  subject  that  may  be  piesented  to  his 
mind,  he  acts  unwisely  when  he  takes  that 
for  granted,  which  the  testimony  of  cen- 
turies even  has  stamped  with  the  seal  of 
approval.  For  the  reason,  simply,  that  a 
certain  dogma  comes  down  to  us  dressed  up 
in  the  habiliments  of  age,  and  loaded  with 
the  "dust  and  cobwebs  of  time"  is  no  teal 
evidence  of  its  correctness.  Doubt,  Ignor- 
ance and  Stupidity  have  ever  been  at 
work,  rearing  boundaries  and  barriers  to  the 
advancement  of  the  buipan  intellect:  and 
they  have  been  arrested  most  arduously  by 
our  "Medical  professors"  and  the  host  of 
"blind  leaders  of  the  blind."  In  the  study 
of  medicine  we  have  taken  too  much  for 
granted.  And  we  have  found  it  easier  to 
follow  than  to  lead.  The  ipse  dixit  of  the 
celebrated  Doctor  such-an-one  has  been  re- 
ceived with  all  the  meekness  and  servility  of 
an  urchin  in  the  school  room.  The  scien- 
tific conclusions  of  the  learned  Sir  John 
Somebody,  have  placed  the  capstone  upon  a 
given  science  :  and  sacriegiousare  the  hands 
that  dare  attempt  to  hurl  it  from  so  proud  an 
eminence  or  carry  the  structure  to  a  more 
grand  and  dazzling  height. 

The  "science  of  medicine,"  if  it  could  be 
embodied,  would  be  found  to  have  upon  its 
huge  trunk  ten  thousand  wounds  and  bruises 
and  putrifying  sores  that  can  never  be  "bound 
up  or  mollified  with  ointment  !" 

But,  thanks  to  the  "dawning  intelligence" 
of  the  age,  men  are  beginning  to  break  away 
from  the  restraints  of  the  schools,  and  are 
weighing  and  investigating  for  themselves. 
They  are  beginning  to  discover  Ihe  absurdi- 
ties and  gilded  ignorance  of  those  schools, 
and  to  follow  more  closely  the  dictates  and 
teachings  of  plain  experience  and  nature. 
Yours,  truly, 


John  Wesley  and  Electricity.. 
The  individual  whose  name  stands  at  the 
head  of  this  article  was  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable men  of  the  past  century.  For  depth 
of  scholarship,  consistent  piety,  abundance  of 
labors,  and  a  rich  harvest  of  success,  he  has 
been  excelled,  or  even  equalled,  by  few  men 
since  the  days  of  the  apostle  Paul.  The  gen- 
eral wisdom  of  his  plans  and  arrangements 
is  manifest  from  the  fact  that  more  than  a 
million  oi  his  followers  are  found  in  this 
country,  and  nearly  that  many  more  in  Great 
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Britain  and  Ireland,  whose  consistent  piety 
is  read  and  known  of  all  men.  He  died  at 
the  advanced  age  of  88  ;  and  although  not  a 
day  was  given  to  repose,  nor  an  hour  to  un- 
necessary leisure,  for  70  years  he  did  not 
Jose  a  night's  sleep,  and  such  was  his  capa- 
bility to  endure  fatigue,  that  in  his  eighty-fifth 
year,  he  speaks  of  that  day  as  a  day  of  leis- 
ure, in  which  he  preached  only  twice.  It 
was  the  misfortune  of  this  distinguished  man, 
quite  early  in  his  public  life,  to  be  the  sub- 
ject of  a  severe  pulmonary  affection,  bringing 
him  almost  to  death's  door  This  fact,  in 
connexion  with  many  others  which  came 
under  his  observation,  induced  him  to  pay 
particular  attention  to  the  economy  of  nature 
and  the  laws  of  life.  His  work  entitled. 
"Primitive  Physic"  or  "An  easy  and  natu- 
ral method  of  curing  most  diseases"  reached 
its  twenty-third  edition  before  his  death  in 
March,  1791.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  no- 
tice at  length  more  than  one  of  the  remarka- 
bly simple  and  therefore  efficient  remedies 
there  suggested  for  the  relief  of  human  suf- 
fering ;— one  only  shall  claim  our  attention  : 
it  is  Electricity  as  a  remedial  agent.  It  was 
soon  after  the  very  interesting  experiments  of 
Drs.  Franklin,  Lovett,  Hoadly,  and  others, 
wTere  published,  that  Mr.  Wesley  collected 
together  the  sum  of  what  had  been  written 
on  this  subject,  and  published  it  with  this 
title  :  "  Desideratum  :  or  Electricity  made 
plain  and  useful.  By  a  lover  of  mankind 
•and  common  sense."  His  opinion  of  its  effi- 
cacy is  thus  expressed : 

"  Indeed  there  cannot  be  in  nature  any 
such  thing  as  an  absolute  panacea — a  medi- 
cine that  will  cure  every  disease  incident  to 
the  human  body.  If  there  could,  Electricity 
would  bid  fairer  to  do  it  than  any  thing  in 
the  world.;  as  it  takes  place  in  such  a  vast 
number  of  disorders,  some  of  them  so  widely 
different  from  the  others." 

On  the  2§th  of  February,  1753,  there  is 
the  following  statement  in  his  journal.  "  I 
advised  one  who  had  been  troubled  many 
years  with  a  stubborn  paralytic  disorder,  to 
try  a  new  remedy.  Accordingly  she  was 
electrified,  and  found  immediate  help.  By 
the  same  means  I  have  known  two  persons 
cured  of  an  inveterate  pain  in  the  stomach  ; 
and  another  of  a  pain  in  his  side,  which  he 
he  had  had  ever  since  he  was  a  child  Nev- 
ertheless who  can  wonder  that  many  gentle- 
men of  the  faculty,  as  well  as  their  good 
friends  the  apothecaries,  decry  a  medicine  so 
•shockingly  cheap  and  easy."  In  perfect  ac- 
cordance with  this,  on  the  9th  Nov.  1756,  I 
find  the  following  :  "Paving  procured  an 
apparatus  on  purpose,  I  ordered  severaPpei  • 
sons  to  be  electrified,  who  were  ill  of  various 
disorders  ;  pome  of  whom  found  an  immedi- 


ate, some  a  gradual  cure.  From  this  time  1 
appointed,  first,  some  hours  in  every  week, 
and  afterwards,  an  hour  in  every  day,  'where- 
in any  that  desired  it  might  try  the  virtue  of 
this  surprising  medicine.  Two  or  three  years 
alter,  our  patients  were  so  numerous  that  we 
were  obliged  to  divide  them.  So  part  were 
electrified  in  Southwark,  part  at  the  Foun- 
dry, others  near  St.  Paul's,  and  the  rest  near 
the  seven  dials.  The  same  method  we  have 
taken  ever  since  ;  and  to  this  day,  while  hun- 
dreds, perhaps  thousands,  have  received  un- 
speakable good,  I  have  not  known  one  man, 
woman,  or  child  who  has  received  any  hurt 
thereby :  so  that  when  I  hear  any  talk  of  the 
danger  of  being  electrified,  (especially  if  they 
are  medical  men  who  talk  so,)  I  cannot  but 
impute  it  to  a  great  want  either  of  sense  or 
honesty." 

As  the  work  to  wThich  I  have  alluded  is 
entirely  out  of  pri  it,  1  beg  leave  to  make  the 
following  quotations  from  its  preface  : 

"And  yet  there  is  something  peculiarly 
unaccountable  with  regard  to  its  operation. 
In  some  cases  where  there  was  no  hope  of 
help,  it  will  succeed  beyond  all  expectation  ; 
in  others  where  we  had  the  greatest  hope,  it 
will  have  no  effect  at  all.  Again,  in  some 
experiments,  it  helps  at  the  very  first,  and 
promises  a  speedy  cure ;  but  presently  the 
good  effect  ceases,  and  the  patient  is  as  he  was 
before.  On  the  contrary,  in  others  it  has  no 
effect  at  first ;  it  does  no  good  ;  perhaps  seems 
to  do  hurt.  Yet  all  this  time  it  is  striking  at 
the  root  of  the  disorder,  which  in  a  while  it 
totally  removes  Frequent  instances  of  the 
former  we  have  in  paralytic,  of  the  latter  in 
rheumatic  cases. 

"  But  still  one  may,  upon  the  whole,  pro- 
nounce it  the  Desideratum.  The  general  and 
rarely  failing  remedy  in  nervous  cases  of 
every  kind  (palsies  excepted)  as  well  as  in 
many  others.  Perhaps  if  the  nerves  are 
really  perforated  (as  is  now  generally  sup- 
posed) the  electric  ether  is  the  only  fluid  in 
the  universe  which  is  fine  enough  to  move 
through  them.  And  what  if  the  nervous 
juice  itself  be  a  fluid  of  this  kind  ?  f  so,  it 
is  no  wonder  that  it  has  always  eluded  the 
search  of  the  most  accurate  naturalists. 

"  Be  this  as  it  may,  Mr.  Lovett  is  of  opin- 
ion, '  the  electrical  method  of  treating  dip- 
orders  cannot  be  expected  to  arrive  at  any 
considerable  degree  of  perfection,  till  admin- 
istered and  applied  by  the  gentlemen  of  the 
faculty.'  Nay,  then  quanta  de  spe  decidi ! 
All  my  h*bpes  are  at  an  end  For  when  will 
it  be  administered  and  applied  by  them? 
truly  ad  Greeds  Calemdis.     [Never.] 

"  Therefore,  without  waiting  for  what 
probably  never  will  be,  and  what  indeed  we 
have  no  reason  to  expect,  let  men  of  sense 
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do  the  best  they  can  for  themselves,  as  well 
as  for  their  poor,  sick,  helpless  neighbors. 
How  many  may  they  relieve  from  racking 
pain  or  pining  sickness,  by  this  unexpensive 
and  speedy  remedy  !  restoring  them  to  ease, 
health,  strength,  generally  in  a  few  minutes, 
frequently  in  a  moment !  And  if  a  few  of 
these  lovers  of  mankind,  who  have  some 
little  knowledge  of  the  animal  economy 
would  only  be  diligent  in  making  experi- 
ments, and  setting  down  the  more  remarkable 
of  them,  in  order  to  communicate  them  one 
to  another,  that  each  might  profit  by  the 
others'  labor,  I  doubt  not  but  more  nervous 
disorders  would  be  cured  in  one  year,  by  this 
single  remedy,  than  the  whole  English  Ma- 
teria Medic  a  will  cure  by  the  end  of  the 
century." 

The  above  testimony  is  valuable  not  only 
because  of  the  source  from  whence  it  comes, 
but  because  it  is  confirmed  by  recent  experi- 
ments, and  is  entirely  disinterested:  as  such 
it  is  commended  to  the  attention  of  the  pub- 
lic. R. 


Newark,  N.  J.,  March  1,  1845. 

Dr.  Sherwood  : 

Sir — For  more  than  a  year  past,  I  have 
been  in  the  constant  use,  in  my  practice,  of 
the  Electro- Magnetic  Machine,  and  I  must 
acknowledge  it  has  more  than  met  my  expec- 
tations in  its  effects.  It  exerts  a  most  sur- 
prising influence  in  reducing  inflammations, 
soreness  and  pains.  It  seems  ts  exhilarate 
the  nerves,  excite  the  absorbents,  dissolve 
and  remove  obstructions  in  many  instances 
in  an  extraordinary  manner. 

I  applied  it  to  an  elderly  gentleman  who 
had  a  large  tumor  on  the  lower  point  of  the 
sternum,  of  some  thirty  years  standing.  It 
caused  it  to  suppurate  in  a  few  days,  and  en- 
tirely removed  it.  I  applied  it  to  a  Mr.  L. 
for  a  tumor  on  the  side  of  the  neck,  of  some 
ten  years  standing,  and  in  a  few  weeks  it 
caused  suppuration,  and  completely  cured  it. 

I  have  given  permanent  relief  to  several 
cases  of  Tic  Douloureux,  and  restored  the 
senses  of  hearing  and  smelling.  In  one  or 
two  cases  of  mucous  diseases  the  effect  has 
been  astonishing. 

I  have  recently  applied  it  with  wonderful 
effect  in  a  very  severe  case  of  hip  disease, 
using  also  your  EleCtro-Magnetic  pill  at  the 
same  time. 

I  have  just  relieved  two  severe  cases  of 
St.  Vitus'  dance ;  and  I  might  multiply  the 
cases,  but  this  must  answer  for  the  present. 
As  ever, 

L.  D.  FLEMING. 


MAGNETIC  MISCELLANY. 

In  magnetizing  a  boy  aged  12  years  on  the 
23d  of  March  inst,  with  recent  paralysis  of 
the  left  arm,  tongue  and  face,  and  tetanic 
rigidity  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  &c,  we 
placed  the  positive  button  in  his  left  hand, 
and  the  negative  button  in  our  left  hand, 
while  wTe  made  passes  with  the  right  hand 
over  the  face  during  four  or  five  minutes.  In 
about  five  minutes  from  the  time  we  finished 
the  operation,  our  left  arm  began  to  ache* 
and  the  intensity  of  this  sensation  increased 
so  rapidly  as  to  completely  paralyze  the  arm 
in  one  minute,  and  in  about  two  minutes  it 
was  so  great  as  to  be  insupportable.  A 
sinking  sensation  began  to  pervade  the  sys- 
tem, when  we  called  for  assistance,  and  had 
the  negative  button  quickly  placed  in  the  left 
hand,  and  the  positive  on  the  neck,  under 
the  full  power  of  our  largest  machine.  We 
soon  felt  a  pleasant  sensation  from  the  action 
of  the  instrument — the  horrible  aching  sen- 
sation began  to  give  wTay,  and  in  about  five 
minutes  it  had  ceased  very  nearly,  and  the 
motion  of  the  arm  restored.  In  this  case  the 
disease  in  the  left  arm  of  the  boy  was  con- 
ducted to  our  left  arm  by  the  current  from 
the  positive  button  in  an  opposite  direction 
from  the  current  which  was  at  the  same  time 
moving  from  the  negative  to  the  positive 
button. 

This  manner  of  magnetizing  is  a  very 
pleasant  one  for  patients,  but  sometimes,  as 
we  have  how  learnt,  a  very  dangerous  one 
for  magnetizers.f 

The  most  severe  cholic  pains  are  reduced 
with  great  rapidity  by  the  action  of  the  ma- 
chines, as  we  are  informed  by  several  physi- 
cians. Two  cases  of  recent  dropsy — one 
from  chronic  serosis  or  tubercular  disease  of 
the  heart  and  muscles,  and  the  ether  from 
chronic  serosis  of  the  liver  and  right  kidney, 
have,  we  are  also  informed,  been  promptly 
removed  by  the  action  of  these  instruments. 

Asthma's  which   have  long  defied  every 


*  Acheing  is  tlie  sensation  produced  by  the  preva- 
lence of  the  positive  over  the  negative  force  and  pain 
ihe  sensation  produced  by  the  prevalence  of  the  nega- 
tive over  the  positive  loice. 

t  We  have  taken  disease  in  mesmerizing  patients,, 
and  in  Pacta  case  it  was  Ihe  exact  counterpart  of  the 
disease  with  which  (hi  patients  were  affected-. 
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other  remedy,  have  readily  yielded  to  the  ac- 
tion of  these  machines.  In  these  cases  pa- 
tients should  be  magnetized  as  in  Bronchitis. 

The  importance  of  a  scientific  application 
of  the  buttons  may  be  seen  in  the  fact  that 
many  cases  of  disease  which  resisted  an  em- 
pirical manner  of  magnetizing,  have  yielded 
readily  to  a  scientific  application  of  the  but- 
tons. 

Dr.  Cox,  of  Williamsburg,  N.  Y.,  has 
cured  a  bad  case  of  white  swelling  of  the 
knee,with  the  Savage  Rotary  Machine  alone. 

Dr.  Baker,  of  Brooklyn,  New  York,  has 
brought  a  child  about  two  years  old  to  life, 
and  saved  it  with  one  of  these  machines, 
after  it  had  been  apparently  dead  ten  or  fif- 
teen minutes. 

Dr.  brought  a  child  to  life  under 

similar  circumstances.  It  breathed  a  few 
minutes,  but  in  consequence  of  some  difficul- 
ty in  running  the  machine,  the  child  was  lost. 
On  learning  these  circumstances,  we  deter- 
mined, if  possible,  to  have  a  machine  which 
should  not  be  subject  to  such  accidents,  and 
we  have  succeeded  in  the  Vibrating  Machine 
with  the  assistance  of  the  ingenious  Mr. 
Cornell,  of  the  Magnetic  Telegraph.* 

Salt  Rheum.  The  worst  cases  of  this 
disease  aie  quickly  cured  by  the  action  of  the 
machine.  Dilute  Sulphuric  acid  is  the  reme- 
dy to  use  at  the  same  time.  One  drop  of  the 
acid  to  ninety  of  alcohol — magnetize.  Dose 
three  to  five  drops  two  or  three  times  a  da} , 
in  a  wine  glass  of  water. 

Dr.  Milspaugh,  of  Orange  county,  N.  Y., 
has  cured  a  case  of  Amaurosis  with  the  Sav- 
age Rotary  Machine. 

There  are  some  cases  of  rheumatism  in 
which  pain  in  a  limb  or  other  part  of  the  sys- 
tem commences  or  is  increased  on  becoming 
warm  in  bed  at  night,  in  these  cases  the 
Tincture  Rhus  Toxicodendron!  is  the  remedy 
which  should  be  used  in  conjunction  with 
the  action  of  the  machine.  Dose  1  to  3  drops 
in  a  wine  glass  of  water,  three  times  a  day, 
according  to  the  age  and  condition  of  the 
patient. 


Bilious  Fevers. — A  number  of  physi- 
cians of  this  city  and  country,  have  reduced 
violent  paroxysms  of  fever  with  these  instru- 
ments, in  from  five  to  ten  minutes.  The  ex- 
cessive action  of  the  instrument  on  persons 
in  health,  produces  fever. 

The  blood  is  dark  colored  in  fevers  and  in 
acute  and  chronic  diseases,  and  becomes 
more  florid  under  the  action  of  the  instrument. 

In  the  Vibrating  Magnetic  Machines,  the 
circuit  of  the  forces  is  broken  so  fast  as  to 
make  their  motions  continuous,  without  vari- 
ation of  intensity  except  by  the  action  of  the 
piston,  and  they  consequently  accumulate  in 
the  system  with  great  rapidity. 

In  from  five  to  ten  minutes  from  the  time 
we  commence  magetizing  patients,  the  pores 
of  the  skin  are  generally  opened  by  the  action 
of  these  forces,  and  they  begin  to  perspire. 
It  is  commonly  only  necessary  for  patients 
to  hold  the  buttons  in  the  hands,  under  a 
moderate  power  of  the  instrument,  to  obtain 
these  results. 

Nothing  can  be  compared  to  the  curative 
action  of  these  machines  in  acute  diseases, 
or  in  inflammations.  The  Lancet,  Calomel, 
and  Blue  Pill,  which  entail  diseases  on  mil- 
lions of  the  human  race  every  year,  may  now 
be  laid  aside  with  perfect  safety  to  patients, 
and  abiding  benefit  to  their  posterity. 

Some  physicians  think  these  instruments 
are  of  greater  importance  in  acute  diseases 
than  in  those  that  are  chronic,  from  the  great 
rapidity  of  the  cures  in  such  cases.  They 
should,  however,  never  forget  the  fact,  that 
chronic  diseases  are  slow  in  their  progress, 
and  consequently  necessarily  so  in  the  cure. 


"  Impost  rs  *re  already  enpaged  in  attempts  to  im- 
pose «m  the  public  miserable  imitations  of  these 
machines. 

i  Wei&mann  A:  C'aistbeer,  German  Apothecaries, 
>ew  lor*. 


Ulcerated  Ears. — R.  Jamaica  spirits,  a 
wineglass.  Honey,  a  tea-spoon  full.  Mix, 
and  introduce  a  little  into  the  ulcerated  ear 
morning  and  evening,  with  a  feather: — [Dr. 
Van  Buren. 


Rheumatism. — The  nitrate  of  potash  (salt 
petre)  is  far  superior  to  the  hydriodate  or 
iodide  of  potash  in  rheumatism  or  tubercular 
disease  oi  the  muscles,  as  well  as  in  other 
scrofulous  affections,  or  tubercular  disease  of 
other  parts  oi  the  system.  Yet  physicans 
will  prescribe  the  hydriodate  until  it  goes  out 
of  fashion. 
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Lectures  delivered  at  the  Egyptian  Hall 
London,  1840 


BY   S.    DIXON,    M.    D. 


LECTURE  VI. 

Present  State  of  Medical  Practice  in  England. 

Dyspepsia — Hysteria  and  Hypochondria — Insanity — 
effect  of  Ligatures— Faint — Congestion,  its  nature 
— Infantile  Convulsions. 

Gentlemen  : 

After  a  long  intercourse  with  the  world, 
and  a  rigid  examination  of  what,  in  his  day, 
was  called   its  wisdom,  the  great  Lord   Ba- 
con, musing  doubtless  over  his  own  philo- 
sophical discoveries,  thus  writes : — "  It  is  a 
view  of  delight  to  stand  or  walk  upon  the 
shore-side,   and  to  see  a  ship  tossed  with 
tempest  upon  the  sea,  or  to  be  in  a  fortified 
town,  and  to  see  two  battles  join  upon  a 
plain ;  but  it  is  a  pleasure  incomparable,  for 
the  mind  of  man  to  be  settled,  landed,  and 
fortified  in  the  certainty  of  truth  ;  and  from 
ihence  to  descry  and  behold  the  errors,  per- 
turbations, labours,  and  wanderings  up  and 
down  of  other  men."  But,  Gentlemen,  how- 
ever exciting  this  kind  of  pleasure  be  to  him, 
who  should"  be  content  with  merely  making 
a  discovery  to   himself — the   making  of  it 
public  has  its  drawbacks ;   for  "  whoever," 
in  the  words  of  Johnson,  "  considers  the 
revolutions  and   the  various  questions  of 
greater  or  less  importance,  upon  which  wit 
and  reason  have  exercised  their  power,  must 
lament  the  unsuccessfulness  of  inquiry,  and 
the  slow  advances  of  truth,  when  he  reflects 
that  great  part  of  the  labor  of  every  writer, 
is  only  the  destruction  of  those  that  went  be- 
fore him.     The  first  care  of  the  builder  of  a 
new  system,  is  to  demolish  the  fabrics  that 
are  standing."     But  how  can  you  brush 
away  the  cobwebs  of  ages  from  the  windows 
of  truth,  without  rousing  the  reptiles  and  in- 
sects that  so  long  rejoiced  in  the  darkness 
and  secrecy  these  cobwebs  afforded — the  bats 


and  spiders,  to  whom  the  daylight  is  death  ! 
Truth,  like  a  torch,  does  two  things  ;  for  not 
only  does  it  open  up  to  mankind  a  path  to 
escape  from  the  thorns  and  briars  which  sue- 
round  them  ;  but  breaking  upon  a  long  night 
of  ignorance,  it  betrays  to  the  eyes  of  the 
newly  awakened   sleeper,  the  bandits  and 
brigands  who  have  been  taking  advantage  of 
its  darkness  to  rob  and  plunder  him.     What 
has  Truth   to   expect  from  these  ? — What, 
but  to  be  whispered  away  by  the  breath  of 
calumny,  to  be  scouted  and  lied  down  by  the 
knaves  and  fools,  whom  interest  or  inter- 
course has  leagued  with  the  public  robber  as 
his  partizans.     Who  will  talk  to  me  of  con- 
ciliation ?     Who  will  tell  me  that  mild  and 
moderate  measures  ever  brought  over  such 
implacable  enemies  to  the  ranks  of  their  de- 
stroyer ;  or  that  robbers  rioting  in  the  spoils 
of  their  victim,  will  listen  to  the  voice  of  the 
charmer,  charm  he  never  so  wisely  ?   Surely 
people  must  be  out  of  their  senses,  who  ima- 
gine that  any  exposition  of  Truth  will  be 
acceptable  to  men  whose  emoluments  are 
chiefly  derived  from  a  course  of  studied  and 
systematic   mystification — Professors,    who 
lure  the  student  by  every  possible  promise  to 
their  schools,  and,  when  once  in  their  net, 
keep  him  there  by  every  possible  artifice  and 
pretext  which  collusion  and  corruption  can 
devise  !  one  day  entangling  him  in  a  web  of 
unmeaning  sophistry — another,  stimulating 
him  to  waste  his  time  and  labor  in  splitting 
straws,  or  in  magnifying  hairs — now  encou- 
raging him  in  a  butterfly  chase  after  shadows 
— now  engaging  him  in  a  wordy  and  worth- 
less disputation  with  his  fellows  !     Gentle- 
men, I  appeal  to  you,  if  this  is  not  the  mode 
in  which,  in  most  cases,  from  four  to  six 
years  of  the  best  part  of  a  young  man's  exis- 
tence are  passed  in  our  medical  schools — 
passed  in  the  fruitless  endeavor  to  know  a 
profession,  upon  the  exercise  of  which  he  is 
too  often  compelled  to  enter  with  no  other 
pretensions  to  a  knowledge  of  its  principles 
than  the  trumpery  certificates  and  diplomas 
for  which  he  has  been  duped  and  deluded. 
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How  is  that  student  to  be  repaid  the  capital 
of  time  and  money  he  has  expended  upon 
what  he  calls  his  education  ?     How,   but  by 
deluding  and  mystifying  in  his  turn  the  suf- 
fering  sick  who   apply  to   him   for  relief. 
For  relief  :--Vain  hope  !     Look  at  the  num- 
bers of  persons  who  live,  or  try  to  live  by 
physic, — doctors,     surgeons,     apothecaries, 
druggists,   cuppers,  nurses — and  ask  your- 
selves how  even   one   tithe  of  these  can  do 
so.  but  by  alternately  playing  upon  the  pas- 
sions and  prejudices, — the  hopes,  fears,  and 
ignorance  of  the  public  ?     in  one  case  inflict- 
ing visits  too  numerous  to  be  necessary  ;    in 
another,   employing  draughts,  mixtures,  or 
measures,  too  expensive,  too  frequently  and 
too  fruitlessly  repeated,  to  be  all  for  the  be- 
nefit of  the  patient !     Think  )7ou,   that  the 
members  of  the  medical  profession  are  differ- 
ent in  their  feelings  from  every  other  human 
being — that  their  minds  are  so  constituted, 
that,  under  the  most  terrible  temptations, 
they  can  so  far  set  at  defiance  the  stern  law 
of  necessity,  as  in  their  present  crowded  and 
starving  state,  receive  with  open  arms  a  sys- 
tem that  threatens  so  many  of  their  order 
with  ruin  ?    Is  it  in  the  nature  of  things 
that  they  will  welcome  a  practical  improve- 
ment, by  which   the   practitioner  may,  in  a 
few  hours,   cut   short  cases  and  chances, 
which,    by  daily  visitations,    or    by  three 
draughts  a-day,  might  be  profitably  protract- 
ed to  a  month,  if  the  system  on  which  it  is 
based  were  only  advocated  in  calm,  melliflu- 
ous, and  complimentary  language  !    As  soon 
may  you  expect  a  needy  attorney  to  be  pre- 
vailed upon  by  his  client's  tears  to  cut  short 
a  chancery  suit ;  or  the  master  of  a  sailing- 
smack  to  listen   patiently  to   the   praises  of 
steam  ;    or  a  coach-proprietor  to  admit  the 
safety  and  superiority  of  railroad  over  coach 
conveyance,  when  estimating  each  the  losses 
they  shall   respectively  sustain   by  the   too 
general  use  of  the  superior  motive  power. 
What,  though  the  present  condition  of  medi- 
cal practice  be  less  the  crime  of  the  profes- 
sion, than  the  fault  of   the    legislature,  that 
permits  men   clothed  with  collegiate  autho- 
rity,— professors  enjoying  the  sanction  of  its 
protection,— annually  to  lure,   by  misrepre- 
sentation and  lying  promises,  thousands  of 
credulous  and   unsuspecting  youths  into  a 
path  strewed,  even  in  the  very  best  of  times, 
with  thorns  and  briars  innumerable  ?     Better 
far  that  one  half   of  these  should  at  once 
abandon  a  walk  of  life,  where  the  competi- 
tion is  so  keen  and  close,  that  comparatively 
few  in  the  present  day  can  live  honestly  by 
means  of  it, — than,  that  they  should   here- 
after have  to  eat  theii  precarious  bread,  at 
the  daily  and   hourly  sacrifice  of  their  own 
honor,  and  their  patients'  interests.     Who 
will  tell  me  half- measures  can  be  of  any 


avail,  under  circumstances  like  these  ?   Gen- 
tlemen, in  corrupt  and  difficult  times,  half- 
measures,  so  far   from   succeeding,  have  ei- 
ther been  taken  as  a  sign  of  weakness  in  the 
cause,  or  as  a  symptom  of  timidity  on  the 
part  of  the  advocate.      Away  then,  with 
half-measures  ! — away  with  the  idea  of  con- 
ciliating  men,    the   already  rotten    tree   of 
whose  sustenance  you  sap — the  long-cemen- 
ted system,  whose  existence  depends,  not  on 
a  virtuous  adherence  to  nature  and  truth,  but 
upon  a  collusive  and   fraudulent  perversion 
of  both  !     When  persons  little  versant  with 
the  present  state  of  medical  affairs,  see  men 
ol  established  name  supporting  a  system  of 
dishonesty  and  error,  they  too  often  doubt 
the  light  of  their  own  reason.     "  Would  Dr. 
So-and-So,"  they  ask,  "  and   Mr.  Such-a- 
One,   hold  this  language,  if  they  did  not 
themselves  believe  it — men  so  respectable, 
and  so  amiable  in  private  life  ?*'      But  tell 
these  simpletons,  that  Dr.  So-and-So's  Bread 
depends  upon  his  Belief — that  Mr.   Such-a- 
one's  family  would  wither  with  his  fading 
fortunes,  if  the  father,  in  the  language  of 
Hazlitt,  "  ceased  to  support  that  which  he 
had  so  long  supported,  and  which  supported 
him" — and  you  bring  an  argument  which, 
though  not  quite  convincing  in  itself,  will 
at  least  compel  a  closer  investigation  of  the 
system  it  is  your  wish  to  expose  and  crush. 
Gentlemen,  I  have  been  blamed  for  the  tone 
and  spirit  in  which  I  have  spoken  of  my 
adversaries — I   have  been  asked  why  assail 
their  motives — why  not  keep  yourself  to 
their  errors  ?     But  in  th:s  particular  instance 
I  have  been  only  the  humble  imitator  of  a 
great  master — a  man  whose  name  will  at 
once  call  up  every  sentiment  of  veneration — 
the  indomitable  Luther.     Magnis  componere 
parva,  I  have  followed  in  his  wake — I  hope 
soon  to  add  passibus  cequis.     Think  you,  the 
Reformation  of  the  Church  could  have  pro- 
gressed with  the  same  rapidity,  had  its  most 
forward   champion  been   honey-mouthed — 
had  his  lip  been  all  smiles,  and  his  language 
all   politeness— or  had  he  been  content,  in 
pointless  and  unimpassioned  periods,  to  di- 
rect attention  solely  to  the  doctrinal  errors  of 
Rome?     No — he  thundered,  he  denounced, 
he   heaped    invective   upon   invective,   and 
dealt  in  every  form  of  language  which  could 
tell  best  against  his  enemies,  whether  in  ex- 
posure or  attack.     Too  wise  to  leave  them 
the  moral    influence    of    a    presumed     in- 
tegrity, which  they  were  far  from  meriting, 
he  courageously  tore  away  the  cloak  of  sanc- 
tity and  sincerity  with  which,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  vulgar,  they  had  been  too  long  invested. 
Had  he  done  otherwise,  he'might  have  ob- 
tained the  posthumous  praise  ctf  moderation, 
at  the  price  of  defeat  and  the  stake. 
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Gentlemen,  let  it  not  for  a  moment  be  sup- 
posed that  in  thus  sweepingly  arraigning  the 
present  system  of  medical  polity,  T  can  have 
the  remotest  wish  to  degrade  the  profession 
of  the  physician.     On  Ihe  contrary,  it  has 
been  my  endeavor  throughout  to  improve  his 
morale,  and  to  elevate  his  condition, — to  ren- 
der him  a  useful,   honorable,  and  honored 
person,— to  make  him  what  neither  the  mere 
lawyer,  nor  the  mere  churchman  can  possi- 
bly be — a  student  of  nature,  and  an  intellec- 
tual expounder  of  his  Maker's  works ;  one 
from  whose  ranks  kings  may  still,  as  they 
once   did,   choose  their  counsellors.     And 
how  can  this  be  done  but  by  rescuing  the  art 
of  medicine  from  the  hands  of  the  miserable 
creatures  who   at  this  moment  principally 
usurp  its  practice  ?      Nor  do  I  for  an  instant 
wish  to  insinuate  that  among  me  individual 
members  of  the  profession,  there  are  not  nu- 
merous  exceptions   to   the  line  of  conduct 
pursued  by  thes*  creatures.      Jn  every  one 
of  its  grades  and  conditions, — apothecary, 
surgeon,  and  physician, — 1  have  had   the 
pleasure  to  meet  practitioners  who  not  only 
heartily  join  me  in  deploring    the  present 
shameful  state  of  practice,  but  who  aid  me 
with  their  best  efforts  to  expose  and  correct 
it.     One  and  all  of  these  honorable  persons 
acknowledge   that   unless   some   great   and 
speedy  change  in  the  mode  of  educating  and 
remunerating  medical  men  be  introduced  by 
the  legislature,  Medicine  must  shortly  cease 
to  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  liberal  pro- 
fession ;  for  as  things  now  stand,  the  only 
sure  path  to  lucrative  popularity  in  physic 
is   a  complete   sacrifice  of  conscience   and 
principle  on  the  part  of  the  physician.    How 
often  have  1  been  told,  in  my  own  case,  that 
by  courting  the  apothecary,  and  offering  up 
incense  at  the  false  shrine  of  the  professors, 
I  might  easily  and  cheaply  obtain  the  bubble 
reputation,  to  be  blown  me  by  their  breath : 
while  by    exposing    the  intrigues  of    the 
schools,  and  the  collusions  and  corruptions 
of  the   professional  world,   not  only  do  I 
stand  as  one  man  to  a  host,  but  I  lay  myself 
open  to  the  secret  stabs  of  a  thousand  unseen 
assassins.     To  tempters  of  that  sort  this  has 
been  my  answer ; — let  it  be  yours  also — 

Slave!  I  have  put  my  life  upon  a  cast, 
And  I  will  stand  the  hazard  of  the  die. 

That  hazard  now,  thank  Heaven  is  small 
— for  the  daily  increasing  number  of  up- 
right and  honorable  practitioners  who  espouse 
my  views,  place  me  already  sufficiently  far 
above  the  reach  of  my  enemies,  to  enable  me 
to  despise  them  thoroughly  ;  and  at  this  mo- 
ment 1  feel  as  secure  of  victory,  as  at  one 
period  of  my  life,  I  feared  defeat !  As  yet, 
I  have  only  assailed  the  System— carefully 


avoiding  individual  attack.  True,  I  have 
repelled  the  attacks  of  others,  somewhat 
strongly  too;  but  that  was  all  in  self-de- 
fence. If,  in  tearing  away  the  veil  of  in- 
iquity, I  have  not  altogether  remained  un- 
scathed, I  have,  at  least,  the  satisfaction  to 
know,  that  my  enemies  have  done  every 
thing  but  laugh  at  the  blows  I  dealt  them. 
If  it  be  said  I  have  used  language  too  strong 
for  the  occasion,  I  answer  in  the  words  of 
Burke :  <J  When  ignorance  and  corruption 
have  usurped  the  Professor's  chair,  and 
placed  themselves  in  the  seats  of  science  and 
virtue,  it  is  high  time  to  speak  out.  W© 
know  that  the  doctrines  of  folly  are  of  great 
use  to  the  professors  of  vice. — We  know 
that  it  is  one  of  the  signs  of  a  corrupt  and 
degenerate  age,  and  one  of  the  means  of  in- 
suring its  further  corruption  and  degeneracy, 
to  give  lenient  epithets  to  corruptions  and 
crimes."  What  reformer  has  not  been  called 
a  "  violent  person  !" — none  that  I  ever  heard 
of.  Now,  Gentlemen,  to  the  more  orthodox 
matter  of  this  lecture. 

We  have  hitherto  spoken  of  the  Brain  as 
a  unity — yet  this  organ  is  divided  into  two 
hemispheres.  Like  the  features  of  the  face 
it  is  two-fold.  We  have  two  eyebrows,  two 
eyes,  two  nostrils,  two  ears,  and  in  the  early 
foetal  state,  the  mouth  and  chin  are  separated 
in  the  middle — you  have  the  marks  of  this 
original  separation  in  the  infant, — I  may  al- 
most say  in  the  adult :  Now  though  a  man 
may  lose  one  eye,  he  is  not  therefore  blind ; 
or,  though  he  lose  the  hearing  of  one  ear, 
he  is  not  necessarily  deaf.  It  is  just  possi- 
ble that  a  small  part  of  one  of  the  hemis- 
pheres of  the  Brain  may  in  like  manner  be- 
come diseased,  and  the  subject  of  it  shall  ap- 
pear to  reason  very  fairly  to  the  last.  But 
that  must  be  a  shallow  observer  indeed,  who 
from  such  a  possible  fact  should  draw  the 
fictitious  inference  that  even  one  hemisphere 
of  the  Brain  may  be  disorganized  through- 
out its  entire  substance,  without  the  intellec- 
tual powers  being  at  all  disturbed  !  li  you 
read  of  such  facts,  set  them  down  as  false 
facts.  The  Brain  then,  like  the  body,  in 
some  of  its  parts  is  double,  yet  like  the  body 
in  its  integrity,  the  Brain  is  a  unity,  and 
like  the  same  body  it  also  has  a  diversity  of 
parts.  That  the  scalpel  has  hitherto  failed 
to  trace  any  well-marked  divisions  betwixt 
the  various  cerebral  portions  to  which  phre- 
nologists have  ascribed  variety  of  function, 
is'  no  argument  against  this  doctrine.  Do 
not  all  the  different  parts  of  the  frame  mergr 
into  each  other— the  elbow  into  the  arp~ 
the  arm  into  the  hand,  &c.  ?  What  i/*iore 
clearly  a  unity  than  the  Hand  ?—  ydo  we 
not  frequently  find  from  the  weak***  of  one 
or  more  of  its  joints  or  muscle  jL      Mlity 
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on  the  part  of  its  possessor  to  do  a  particular 
work,  though  he  may  still  accomplish  many 
others  by  means  of  it. — It  is  the  same  thing 
with  the  head.  Partial  disease  of  the  Brain 
produces  partial  intellectual  injury,  and  you 
see  the  effects  of  such  injury  in  these  per- 
sons who  reason  rightly  upon  every  subject 
but  one, — monomaniacs  as  they  are  called. 
Oh !  I  want  no  better  proof  of  diversity  of 
parts  in  the  Brain  than  this.  Like  every 
other  organ,  the  Brain  of  man  commences 
its  fcetal  existence  in  the  lowest  type  of  the 
same  organ  of  those  animals  that  possess  a 
brain — gradually  assuming  by  additions  and 
superadditions,  the  form  of  the  infant  Brain. 
In  some  instances,  as  in  the  case  of  other 
organs  of  the  body,  one  or  more  of  the  su- 
peradditions are  never  properly  developed. 
The  result  you  can  anticipate.  Idiocy,  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  the  defect ;  and  yet 
there  are  medical  twaddlers  who  say  the 
Brain  is  not  the  organ  of  intellect !  This 
much  I  have  thought  it  right  to  premise  be- 
fore entering  upon  the  subject  of 

Dyspepsia,  or  Indigestion  ; 

for  to  the  state  of  the  Brain  and  nervous 
system  we  shall  have  to  ascribe  the  disease. 
When  treating  of  Pulmonary  Consumption, 
at  a  former  meeting,  I  explained  to  you,  that 
no  individual  could  possibly  suffer  from  any 
complaint  whatever,  without  his  digestion 
being  more  or  less  implicated.  The  patient 
who  labors  under  any  severe  form  of  dis- 
ease, such  as  Gout,  Consumption,  or  Ery- 
sipelas, has  all  the  symptoms  or  shades  of 
symptom,  that  medical  men  group  together 
under  the  head  of  Indigestion  ;  but  the  gra- 
vity, prominence,  or  locality  of  the  superad- 
ded symptoms,  which  may  dispose  the  phy- 
sician to  term  the  disease  Consumption,  Ery- 
sipelas, or  Gout,  may  also  dispose  him  to 
overlook,  or  esteem  as  insignificant,  the  co- 
incident errors  and  disorders  of  the  diges- 
tive apparatus.  In  the  lower  and  more  sub- 
dued forms  of  Fever,  the  patient  very  often 
has  no  particular  tendency  to  decomposition 
in  any  organ  or  locality,  but  from  every 
function  being  more  or  less  wrong,  he  very 
naturally  turns  his  attention  to  his  stomach 
or  bowels,  the  errors  of  which  come  more 
particularly  under  the  immediate  cognizance 
of  his  feelings.  Such  a  patient  will  com- 
plain to  you  of  flatulence  and  acidity,  or 
of  that  distressing  symptom  termed  "water 
brash."  If  you  ask  him  about  his  appetite, 
hi  will  tell  you  it  is  "  so-so,"  or  "  he  cares 
nothing  about  eating,"  or  it  is  positively  "ex- 
cellent^—  which  last,  I  need  scarcely  tell 
you,  means  that  it  is  morbidly  craving.  Ten 
to  one,  it  is;  capricious, — the  patient  now 


wishing  for  this,  and  now  for  the  other,  and 
rejecting  what  he  desired  most,  the  moment 
it  comes  before  him.     Perhaps  he  has  thirst. 
He  is  wearied  upon  the  least  exertion ;  has 
little  inclination  to  get  up  in  the  morning, 
and  when  he  does  get  up,  he  is  indolent,  and 
dawdles  his  time  away.      He  is  apathetic  in 
mind  as  he  is  indolent  in  body ;  and  he  has 
often  a  great  disposition  to  sleep,  especially 
after  meals.     Others  again  will  just  be  quite 
the   reverse  of    all  this;  these  perpetually 
harp  upon    some    particular    topic — fidget 
themselves  and  every  body  else  about  trifles., 
and  look  always  at  the   dark  side  of  life. 
Some  fly  in  a  passion  for  nothing,  or  upon 
the  least  contradiction,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
after  the  gust  of  passion  has  passed  away, 
they  lament  their  mental  weakness.      Their 
nights  are  either  s'eepless  or  broken  and  dis- 
turbed by  unpleasant  dreams      One  moment 
they  dream  of  \-obbers,  from  whom    they 
cannot  escape ;  or  they  are  on  the  eve  of 
tumbling  down  a  precipice  ;  dreaming  some- 
times within  a  dream— asking  themselves, 
even  in  the  very  act  of  dreaming,  whether 
they  dream  or  not — and  \hey  will  satisfy 
themselves  by  a  process  of  unreason,  that 
they  are  actually  awake  and  walk  the  air. 
Even  during  the. day  many  of  these  patients 
have  their  dreams  or  reveries — pleasurable 
sometimes,  but  more  often  the  reverse  ; — 
they  see  things  either  as  if  "  through  a  glass 
darkly" — or  their  perceptions  are  all  exag- 
gerated and  unnatural.     Phantoms  may  even 
pass  before  them  at  mid-day,  phantoms  such 
as  they  see  in  their  dreams  of  the  night. 
The  very  colors  of  things  may  be  altered  to 
their  eyes — red  appearing  to  them  green,  and 
vice  versa.      Even  the  shapes  and  dimen- 
sions of   bodies  may  be  quite  changed  to 
their  sight — though  the  greater  number  have 
sufficient  judgment  remaining,  to  know  this 
to  be  an  optical  delusion  merely.    John  Hun- 
ter had  the  sensation  that  his  own  body  was 
reduced  to  the  size  of  a  pigmy  ! — I  have  met 
with  some  patients  who  have  even  at  times 
doubted  their  own  existence.  —  Light  and 
shade  have  wonderful  effects  upon  most  in- 
valids of  this  class.     One  is  perfectly  miser- 
able, except  when  he  is  in  the  sunshine — 
another  cannot  bear  the  light  at  all.      Ring- 
ing in  the  ears,  or  partial  deafness,  is  a  com- 
mon complaint  of  dyspeptic  persons.     Some 
can  only  hear  distinctly  during  the  noise  of 
passing  carriages,  or  in  the  hum  of  a  city, 
or  of  falling  wraters ;  while  others  hear  so 
acutely,  that  they  complain  of  the  ticking  of 
the  clock.     The  sense  of  touch  is  very  of- 
ten similarly  vitiated ;    one  patient  having 
partial  or  general  numbness, — another,  his 
feelings  so  sensitive,  that  he  shrinks  with 
pain  if  you  merely  touch  him.    Occasional- 
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ly,  though  more  rarely,  you  have  examples 
of  a  reverse  kind ;  the  patient  in  that  case 
will  say — "  Oh,  do  not  take  your  hand  away 
the  pressure  does  me  good — it  acts  like  mag- 
netism. 

All  kinds  of  aches  are  complained  of  by 
dyspeptic  patients — headache  perhaps  most 
frequent^, —  headache,  for  which,  on  the 
hypothetical  assumption  of  fulness  of  blood 
in  the  brain,  the  leech,  lancet,  and  cupping- 
glass  are  so  frequently  in  requisition.      But 
to  what  end  ?     In  the  words  of  Abernethy, 
supposing  such  assumption  to  be  correct — 
-«'  Does  blood-letting  cure  diseases  in  which 
there  is  a  fulness  of  blood  in  the  hrad  ?     It 
must  be  granted,  that  in  many  instances,  it 
temporarily  alleviates  them,  but  in  others,  it 
fails  to  relieve,  and  even  aggravates  them." — 
What  are  those  headaches,  those   night  and 
day  dreams,  all  those  various  signs  and  sen- 
sations, but  the  effects  of  a  great  instability 
of  Brain,  now  brought  on  by  one  thing,  now 
by  another  ?      I  have  known  the  most  se- 
vere and  distressing  headaches  arise   from 
loss  of  blood,  and  I  have  known  them  origi- 
nate in  a  long  fast.      Surely  for  such  disea- 
ses, the  leech  and   the   lancet  are  not  the 
proper  remedies.     But,  Gentlemen,  there  are 
many   other  ways  by  which  the  brain  may 
be  weakened.      You  may  as  certainly  ex- 
haust it  by  prolonged  literary  or  other  men- 
tal labor,  as  by  starvation  or  loss  of  blood  ; 
for  there  are  times  to  think,  and  times  to 
cease  thinking  :  and  if  the  brain  be  eternally 
harassed  by  an  over  anxiety  in  any  of  the 
pursuits  of  life;  if  it  be  always  at  work  on 
one  subject,  not  only  will  there  be  headache 
or  confusion  of  head,  but  the  constitution 
must  be  injured.     How  can  this  organ  pain- 
fully revolve  again  and  again  the  occurren- 
ces of  the  external  world,  and  give  the  prop- 
er attention  to  the  internal  economy,  over 
which  it  presides  ?      When  you  listen  to  an 
orator  or  a  preacher  whose  discourse  power- 
fully affects  you,  the  brain  becomes  so  en- 
gaged, that  it  cannot  at  the  same  time  attend 
to   the  breathing — and  you  are,    therefore, 
compelled    ever  and  anon  to  draw  a  long 
breath — you  must  take  a  deep  sigh,  to  make 
up  for  the  ordinary  succession  of  short  in- 
spirations and  expirations,  which  constitute 
the  natural  art  of  breathing.     Now,  Gentle- 
men, if  the  function  of  the  lungs  be  so  easi- 
ly disturbed  in  this  way,  can  you  doubt  that 
the  heart,  stomach,  bowels,  and  other  parts, 
may  be  similarly  influenced?     What  are  the 
complaints  of  men  who  have  much  on  their 
minds,   of    bankers,   merchants,   and  great 
lawyers  ? — what  the  diseases  of  aged  per- 
sons— persons  whose  brains  become  weaker 
and  weaker  by  the  slow  but  certain  opera- 
tion of  time?     Do  not  these  patients  con- 


stantly complain  of  their  stomachs  and  bow- 
els ?  Do  not  many  of  them  suffer  from  pal- 
pitations of  the  heart, — from  giddiness  and 
sensations  like  fainting,  with  a  fear  of  fall- 
ing ?  Now,  Gentlemen,  this  giddy  sensa- 
tion, this  disposition  to  fall,  is  most  common- 
ly felt  upon  suddenly  raising  the  head,  or  in 
rising  from  a  chair.  What  surer  sign  of 
cerebral  weakness  ?  Yet,  not  long  since, 
two  gentlemen  each  upwards  of  seventy, 
informed  me,  they  had  been  bled  and  leeched 
by  their  respective  apothecaries  for  this  dis- 
ease of  pure  cerebral  exhaustion.  Bless  my 
life,  you  may  bleed  or  purge  a  healthy  man 
into  this  state  any  day  ! 

In  these  diseases,  one  patient  will  tell  you 
he  is  troubled  by  a  feeling  of   sinking  and 
pain  of  stomach,  which  is  only  relieved  by 
eating.      Another  sutlers  from  spasm,  and 
pain  of  the  heart  or  stomach,  with  acidify  or 
flatulence,  the  moment  he  begins  to  eat;  and 
in  either  of  these  cases  the  pain  may  some- 
times become  so  violent,   that  if  it  did  not 
soon  go  off,   the  patient   must  die.      Now, 
this  kind  of  spasm,  whether  affecting  the 
stomach  or  heart,  is  a  disease,  for  which  you 
are  expected  to  give  immediate  relief,  and 
nothing  will  do  so  more  readily  than  a  glass 
of  hot  water — water  as  hot  as  the  patient 
can  possibly  drink  it.     This  point  of  prac- 
tice we  owe  to   John  Hunter,  who  having 
frequently  suffered  from  spasm  of  the  stom- 
ach, tried  every  thing  he  could  think  of,  and 
among  others  hot  water.      The  ease  which 
this  gave  him,  led  him  to  extend  its  use  to 
his  dyspeptic  patients ;  and  my  own  experi- 
ence of  its  virtues,  enables  me  to  bear  him 
out  in  the  encomiums  he  has  passed  upon 
it.      To    this  simple   means,  palpitations, 
spasms,  head-aches,  wind  and  acidity,  will 
all  sometimes  yield  as  to  a  charm.     Is  not 
this  another  instance  in  proof,  how  mere 
change  of  temperature  acts  on  the  body  un- 
der disease  ?   Now,  as  hydrocyanic  acid  very 
frequently  gives  the  same  immediate  relief 
in  every  one  of  these  affections,  we  at  once 
see  that  its  medicinal  power  must  depend 
upon  the  change  of  temperature  which  it 
electrically  produces.      Of  the  various  cor- 
dials to  which  you  may  have  recourse  for 
spasmodic  pain  of  the  heart  or    stomach, 
there  is  none  so  good  as  noyeau,  and  the 
virtue  of  this  "  strong  water"  depends  very- 
much  upon  the  prussic  acid  it  contains.     Of 
all  the  lemedies  with  which  \  am  acquainted 
there  is  none  equal  to  this  acid,  in  convul- 
sions   and   spasms    of    every    kind.      But 
spasms  of  the  stomach  and  heart  are  not 
the  only  ones  of  which  dyspeptic  patients 
complain.     Some  are  troubled  with  a  sense 
of  tension  of  the  brain — others  with  a  tight- 
ness of  the  throat  or  chest,  and  some,  partic- 
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"ularly  females,  suffer  from  a  spasmodic  affec- 
tion of  the  gullet,  which  gives  them  a  feel- 
ing as  if  they  had  a  kail  there.  Others  are 
subject  to  stitch  or  pain  of  the  side,  pro- 
duced by  cramp  of  the  muscles  of  the  ribs. 
How  correctly  Shakespeare  described  the  na- 
ture of  these  pains,  when  he  made  Prospero 
say  to  Caliban  in  the  Tempest, 

For  this  be  sure,  to-night  thou  shalt  have 

Cramps, 
Side-stitches,  that  shall  pen  thy  breath  up ! 

The  common  practice  in  these  cases  is  to 
say,  "  draw  your  breath,"  and  if  you  cannot 
do  so  for  the  pain,  "  inflammation"  is  the 
imaginary  goblin  of  the  doctor,  and  blood- 
letting in  some  of  its  forms  the  too  ready 
remedy  (?)  to  which  he  flies; — how  vainly 
for  the  patient— how  profitably  for  himself, 
truth  must  one  day  telJ  !     To  small  doses  of 
nitrate   of  silver,  prussic  acid,  or  quinine, 
such  pains  will  often  yield,  after  having  re- 
sisted every  form  of  depletion,  with  all  the 
usual  routine  of  blisters,  black  draught  and 
blue  pill  to  the  bargain.     1  he  great  error  of 
both  patient  and  practitioner,  in  dyspeptic 
cases,  is  to  seize  upon  some  of  the  most 
prominent  features  as  the  Cause  of  all  the 
others.      In  one  instance  they  will  blame 
wind — in  another  acid.     But  as  it  happens, 
these,  instead  of  being  causes,  are  only  the 
common  and    the    coincident  effects    of    a 
great  cerebral  weakness,  and  not  the  pro- 
duct, as  many  imagine,  of  fermentation  of 
the  food — they  are  morbid  secretions  from 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal. 
And  of  this  you  may  be  assured,  not  only 
by  the  mode  of  their  production,  but  by  the 
manner  of  their  cure,  when  that  happens  to 
be  accomplished.     Just  watch  a  dyspeptic 
patient  when  he  receives  a  sudden  or  unex- 
pected visit ;  his  "  heart  burn,"  as  he  calls 
his  acidity,  comes  on  in  a  moment,  and  his 
bowels    commence    tumbling    and    tossing 
about,  and  will  often  guggle  so  audibly  as  to 
make  even  the  bystanders  feel  sorry  for  him 
— showing  you  clearly  that  this  acidity,  as 
well  as  the  gases  so   suddenly   extricated, 
are  the  effects  of  a  weakened  nervous  sys- 
tem,— that  they  are,  in  a  word,  the  common 
effects  of  wrong  secretion.    *Now  the  term 
Secretion  is  so  constantly  associated  in  the 
mind  of  the  student  with  the  notion  of   a 
Liquid,  that  some  of  you  may  not  all  at 
once  comprehend  how  gas  can  be  secreted  ; 
but,  Gentlemen,  is  not  every  tissue  of  ihe 
body  the  result  of  secretion  ? — are  not  the 
hair  and  the  nails  as  certainly  secreted  as  the 
saliva  or  the  bile  ?    Only  place  your  naked 
arm  for  a  few  minutes  under  water,  and  you 
will  find  bubbles  of  air  constantly  forming 
upon  it — such  air  being  in  that  case  actually 


secreted  before  your  eyes  by  the  glandular 
apparatus  of  the  skin  !     Can  you  be  at  any 
difficulty  now,  to  conceive  how  flatus  is  a 
secretion  from  the  alimentary  canal  ?     If  a 
doubt  remain,  you  have  only  to  debilitate  the 
brain  of  an  animal  by  bleeding  him  slowly,, 
and  his  bowels  will  become  full  of  flatus  even 
to  bursting.     Then  again,  as  regards  the  cure 
of  dyspeptic  patients,  a  drop  or  two  of  prus- 
sic acid,  twice  or  thrice  a-day  for  a  week,  or 
a  short  course  or  treatment  by  quinine,  nitrate 
of  silver,  or  alternations  and  combinations  of 
these  medicines,  will    often  do    away  for 
months,  and  even  years,  with  every  symptom 
of  wind  and  acidity — while  cordials,  alkalis 
and  mild  laxatives,  seldom    do  more  than 
give  a  temporary  relief.     Oh  !     I  never  saw 
much  good  done  by  that  placebo  mode  of 
practice — nor  is  this  at  all  to  be  wondered 
at,  if  you  reflect,  that  every  part  of  the  con- 
stitution of  a  dyspeptic   patient  is  more  or 
less  disordered.     In  every  case  of  this  kind 
there  is  an  unnatural  temperature  of  body ; 
some  patients  complaining  to  you  of  chills 
or  heats,  or  alternations  of  both  in  the  back, 
stomach,  hands,  and  feet,  &c.     In  these  cases 
the   skin,  partially  or  generally,  is  either 
more  moist  than  in  health,  or  it  is  harsh  and 
dry — perspiring,  if  at  all,  with  difficulty.     In 
the  latter  case,  some  other  secretion  may  be 
morbidly  active.     The  urine  or  the  bile  may 
be  in  excess ;  or  the  natural  fatty  or  watery 
deposit  of  the  great  cavities  of  the  chest  and 
abdomen,  may  be  in  superabundance.      The 
looker-on  may  even  have  a  false  impression 
of  the  patient's  case  and  condition  from  the 
increase  of  either  in  the  minute  cells  of  the 
investing  membrane  of  all  the  cellular  sub- 
stance.    Should  such  a  patient  complain  of 
being  ill,  he  is  sure  to  be  laughed  at  for  his 
pains — for  nobody  has  any  sympathy  with 
him — and  this  is  one  of  the  many  cases  in 
the  world,  where  "  appearances  are  deceit- 
ful." 

The  dyspeptic  patient  is  either  torpid,  and 
with  difficulty  roused  to  exertion,  whether 
corporeal  or  mental,  or  he  is  acted  upon  by 
every  thing  he  hears.  The  last  person  that 
speaks  to  him  is  the  man  for  him.  His 
spirits  are  depressed  by  the  merest  trifle,  and 
raised  again  by  a  straw  or  a  feather.  Then, 
as  regards  his  actions  or  his  promises,  you 
can  scarcely  depend  upon  any  thing  he  tells 
you.  What  he  is  dying  to  do  to-day,  he  is 
miserable  till  he  can  again  undo  to-morrow ; 
he  spends  his  life  betwixt  acting  and  regret- 
ting;— hesitating,  hoping  and  fearing  by 
turns — one  moment  all  confidence,  the  next 
all  suspicion.  Now,  is  not  this  one  of  the 
strongest  of  many  striking  proofs  how  much 
our  mental  Markings  are  the  effects  of  our 
material  state — the  result  of  our  brain's  con- 
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dition,  and  its  atomic  relations  and  revolu- 
tions ?  It  is  in  perfect  accordance  with 
what  we  observe  in  all  our  corporeal  mo- 
tions. If  the  muscles  be  tremulous,  can  you 
wonder  that  the  mind  should  be  vacillating 
and  capricious  ? — or  when  these  are  cramped 
and  spasmodic,  why  should  you  be  aston- 
ished to  rind  a  corresponding  wrong-headed - 
ness,  and  pertinacious  and  perverse  adhe- 
rence to  a  wrong  opinion  ? — mens  sana  in 
corpore  sano.  You  may  argue  for  hours  to 
no  purpose  whatever  with  some  patienls; — 
for  how  can  you  expect  the  wrong  brains  of 
wrong  bodies  to  reason  rightly  ?  These  per- 
sons are  like  the  inebriated,  who  see  two 
candles  when  there  is  only  one — their  per- 
ceptions being  false,  so  also  must  be  their 
mode  of  reasoning.  The  plunge  bath,  or  a 
short  course  of  chrono- thermal  treatment 
will  make  them  alter  their  minds  sooner 
than  the  most  powerful  and  pursuasive  argu- 
ments of  a  Cicero  or  Demosthenes. 

Lady  Mary  Montague  held  the  notion 
that  the  whole  world  hate  more  or  Jess  to  be 
told  the  truth.  She  formed  her  opinion, 
doubtless,  from  observing  how  badly  the 
Public  had  for  the  most  part  treated  its  best 
benefactors.  From  what  I  have  seen  of 
mankind  myself  I  cannot  help  thinking  of 
the  ass  that  kicked  the  good-natured  man, 
when  trying  to  relieve  it  from  the  weight  of 
its  panniers !  Never  yet  did  1  attempt  to 
open  the  eyes  of  a  person  imposed  upon, 
but  he  was  sure  to  abuse  me.  The  poet 
was  therefore  right  when  he  said, 

The  pleasure  surely  is  as  great. 
Of  being  cheated,  as  to  cheat. 

In  all  my  experience,  the  more  unscrupu- 
lous and  unprincipled  theimposter  has  been, 
the  more  certainly  he  appeared  to  fascinate 
his  dupes  AJ1  he  had  to  do  was  to  hold 
out  an  impossibility  to  them,  and  they  were 
sure  to  dance  attendance  at  his  door  for 
months.  Taking  advantage  of  a  popular 
but  puerile  prejudice  against  Mineral  medi- 
cine, the  medical  charlatan  is  very  careful  to 
prefix  the  word  Vegetable  to  his  nostrum ; 
and  this,  he  tells  the  public,  is  safe  in  every 
form,  dose,  and  degree — which  being  in 
utter  repugnance  to  every  thing  in  nature,  is 
greedily  swallowed  by  the  multitude  as  an 
undisputable  truth  !  Can  weight,  measure, 
heat,  cold,  motion,  rest,  be  so  applied  to  the 
human  body  with  impunity  ?  Can  you 
without  injury  cover  yourselves  with  any 
weight  of  clothes,  or  swallow  any  measure 
of  food  ?  Or  can  you  retain  any  part  of 
the  body  in  perpetual  motion*  or  repose  with- 
out that  part  suffering  ?  No,  truly  !  re- 
sponds the  same  dyspeptic,  who  believes 
that  such  and  such  a  medicine  is  safe  in 
every  form,  dose  and  degree  !     When  treat- 


ing patients  of  this  class,  it  is  better  not  to 
tell  them  what  they  are  taking  ;  but  should 
they  chance  to  find  out  that  you  have  been 
giving  them  arsenic,  prussic  acid,  or  nitrate 
of  silver,  you  will  be  sure  to  be  worried  to 
death  by  questions,  dictated  sometimes  by 
their  own  timidity,  and  sometimes  by  the 
kind  feeling  of  some  "damned  good  natured 
friend"  secretly  set  on  by  some  equally 
damned  good  natured  apothecary.  Now,  as 
these  patients  are  for  the  most  part  great 
sticklers  for  authority,  your  only  course  is 
to  tell  the  truth — which  after  all,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  will  make  no  impression — ■ 
and  that  is  the  reason  why  the  quack  and 
the  subordinate  practitioner  who  can  keep 
their  medicines  secret,  have  an  advantage 
over  the  honorable  physician — an  advantage 
so  great,  that  in  a  few  years,  if  matters  do 
not  take  a  turn,  I  doubt  if  one  such  will  be 
found  practising  medicine  at  all.  You  may 
say  then  what,  if  it  have  no  effect  with  pa- 
tients themselves,  will  at  least  appear  rea- 
sonable to  their  friends — that  the  medicines 
you  ordered  are  all  contained  in  the  pharma- 
copeis  of  the  three  Colleges  of  Edinburgh, 
London  and  Dublin,  and  that  they  are  there- 
fore recognized  as  medicines  of  value  by  all 
physicians  who  have  a  character  to  make  or 
a  name  to  lose — that  the  dose  in  which  you 
give  them  is  perfectly  safe,  inasmuch  as,  if 
it  disagree  with  their  particular  constitu- 
tions, it  will  only  cause  a  short  temporary 
inconvenience ;  and  to  sum  up  all,  you  may 
quote  Shakspeare,  who  says,  and  says  truly 
"In  poison  there  is  physic." 
And  again  : 

"Oh  mickle  is  the  powerful  grace  that  lies. 
In  herbs,  plants,  stones  and  their  true  qualities, 
Nor  nought  so  vile  that  on  the  earth  doth  live, 
But  to  the  earth  some  special  good  doth  give  ; 
For  aught  so  good  but  strained  from  that  fair  use, 
Revolts  from  true  birth,  stumbling  on  abuse. 
Virtue  itself  turns  vice,  being  misapplied, 
And  vice  sometime's  by  action  dignified, 
Within  the  infant  rind  of  this  small  flower, 
Poison  hath  residence,  and  medicine  power!" 

So  that  Poison  and  Physic — whether  vege- 
table or  mineral,  are  either  Poison  or  Phy- 
sic according  as  they  are  wrongly  or  rightly 
applied. 

But  to  return  to  Dyspepsia,  or  that  low 
Fever  so  termed  In  cases  of  this  kind,  my 
practice  is  to  combine  the  chrono-thermal  re- 
medies with  what  you  may  call,  if  you  please 
symptomatic  medicines.  For  example,  where 
flatulence  is  the  most  prominent  symptom,  1 
prescribe  quinine,  hydrocyanic  acid,  or  ni- 
trate of  silver,  with  aniseed  or  cardemoms. 
In  acidity,  either  of  the  two  first  remedies 
will  often  answer  very  well  with  soda  or 
potash.  Where  the  bowels  are  slow  and 
torpid,  rhubarb,  aloes,  or  both  are  very  good 
medicines  with  which  to  combine  any  of  the 
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chrono-thermal  medicines.  In  such  cases 
purgative  effervescing  draughts  are  also  use- 
ful. Should  the  patient  complain  of  muscu- 
lar or  other  pains,  you  may  add  colchicum 
or  guiac,  and  so  proceed  in  a  similar  manner 
with  other  symptomatic  remedies  for  other 
local  indications  ;  keeping  in  mind,  however 
that  these  symptomatic  medicines  are  merely 
a  means  of  secondary  importance  in  the 
treatment  of  a  great  constitutional  totality  of 
derangement.  In  addition  to  these  mea- 
sures plasters  to  the  back  or  stomach  may 
be  very  beneficially  resorted  to  in  many  cases 
of  dyspepsia,  and  }rou  may  also  run  the 
changes  upon  various  kinds  of  baths.  The 
cold  plunge  and  the  shower  bath  are  my  fa- 
vorites, though  I  need  not  tell  you  that  the 
feelings  of  the  patient,  after  he  comes  out  of 
it,  are  a  better  guide  to  you  in  your  choice 
and  continuance  of  any  bath  than  all  the 
theories  of  all  the  doctors  that  ever  wrote  or 
reasoned  upon  disease  and  its  treatment. — 
"  How  do  you  think  me  now,  doctor  ?"  is  a 
question  I  am  asked  every  day,  and  every 
day  I  give  the  same  answer :  "How  do  you 
feel  ?"  If  the  patient  is  better,  he  says  so  ; 
if  worse,  he  will  be  sure  to  tell  me  he  is  not 
so  well :  and  according  to  his  answer  do  I 
change  or  continue  his  physic.  Now, 
whether  this  be  common  sense  or  not,  I 
leave  you  to  judge.  Heaven  only  knows  it 
is  not  science,  or  what  very  learned  people 
call  science  ;  for  when  the  patient  says  he 
gets  worse  and  worse  every  day,  science  ge- 
nerally tells  him  to  continue  his  medicine, 
for  that  he  has  not  taken  enough  of  it,  and 
that  he  will  be  worse  before  he  be  better, 
which  I  need  not  tell  you  is  a  lie.  or  more 
politely  to  speak,  a  piece  of  imposture. — 
Should  the  patient  die,  why,  then,  he  dies  a 
nalural  death,  and  he  has  had  the  first  advice, 
for  not  only  did  Mr.  So-and-so,  the  fashion- 
able apothecary,  attend  him,  but  Dr.  Such-a- 
one,  the  great  physician,  was  also  called  in 
and  he  said  all  was  right,  and  that  nothing 
better  could  be  done.  Had  the  doctor  said 
all  was  wrong,  he  might  perhaps  hare  been 
nearer  the  mark — but,  in  that  case,  what 
apothecary  would  either  call  him  in  again 
himself,  or  let  him  in  again  when  requested, 
where  he  could  by  a  little  gentlemanly 
trickery  keep  him  out !  In  my  own  particu- 
lar case,  the  custom  of  the  apothecary  has 
been  secreUy  to  play  upon  the  fears  of  the 
patient  or  his  friend  against  "strong  medi- 
cine," to  shrug  his  shoulders  and  smile  con- 
temptuously. "Oh  I  can  tell  you  something 
of  Dr.  Dickson,"  he  has  said  "  but  you 
must  not  give  up  me  as  the  author  :  where- 
upon he  has  proceeded  to  he  Dr.  Dickson's 
life  away ;  and  when  he  had  thus,  to  his 
own  thinking,  sufficiently  poisoned  the  ear 


of  his  patient,  he  has  turned  round  in  this 
manner  to  him — "But  if  you  still  want  a 
second  opinion,  why  do  you  not  call  in  Dr. 
This,  or  Sir  Thimrumy  T'other,  they  are 
leading  men,  you  know  !"  Now  that  only 
means,  that  the  physicians  in  question  are 
the  fashionable  puppets  whom  he  and  all 
people  like  him,  call  in  to  conceal  their  bad 
work — men,  who  would  as  soon  think  of 
differing  with  the  opinion  of  their  supposed 
subordinates  but  real  patrons,  as  of  quarrel- 
ling with  their  breakfast,  because  it  was 
purchased  with  the  shilling  of  a  dead  man's 
guinea !  * 

What  a  just  observation  was  that  of  the 
author  of  Lacon.  "The  rich  patient  cures 
the  poor  physician  much  more  often  than 
the  poor  physician  the  rich  patient :  and  it 
is  rather  paradoxical,  that  the  rapid  recovery 
of  the  one  usually  depends  upon  the  procras- 
tinated disorder  of  the  other.  Some  persons 
will  tell  you  with  an  air  of  the  miraculous, 
that  they  recovered  although  they  were  given 
over,  when  they  might  with  mort.  reason 
have  said,  they  recovered  because  they  were 
given  over."  But  in  very  truth  "the  great 
success  of  quacks  in  England  has  been  alto- 
gether owing  to  the  real  quackery  of  the 
regular  physicians."  What  does  that  mean  ? 
Just  this,  that  the  morality  of  many  legali- 
zed practitioners  even  of  the  highest  grade, 
is  not  one  remove  above  that  of  the  Mori- 
sons  and  St.  John  Longs,  whose  dishonest 
practices  they  are  so  constantly  decrying  ! 
Now,  this  you  will  say,  is  a  startling  state- 
ment, and  much  will  doubtless  depend  upon 
the  character  of  the  person  making  it, 
whether  you  treat  it  with  a  laugh  of  contempt 
or  listen  to  it  with  something  like  respectful 
attention.  Gentlemen,  the  man  who  delibe- 
rately put  that  on  paper,  (and  I  quote  him 
to  the  letter)  was  no  less  a  person  than 
Adam  Smith,  the  author  of  the  Wealth  of 
Nations  !  If  such,  then,  was  the  certain 
ard  settled  conviction  of  that  very  keen- 
sighted  observer  of  mankind,  will  any  as- 
sertion, any  asseveration  on  the  part  of  indi- 
viduals interested  in  declaring  the  contrary, 
weigh  with  you  one  straw  against  the  evi- 
dence of  your  own  senses,  when  you  choose 
to  examine  this  matter  fairly  and  fully  for 
yourselves  ?  So  far  as  my  own  experience 
goes — that  is,  from  what  I  have  seen  of  the 
profession  in  London  and  the  English  coun- 
try towns,  eminence  in  medicine  is  less  a 
test  of  talent  and  integrity  than  a  just  rea- 
son of  suspecting  the  person  who  has  at- 
tained to  it,  of  a  complete  contempt  for  both ! 
I  say  suspecting,  for  I  have  met  with  excep- 
tions, but  not  many,  to  the  rule.  Could  you 
only  see  as  I  have  seen,  the  farce  of  a  med- 
ical consultation,  I  think  you  would  agree 
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with  me,  that  the  impersonation  of  Physic, 
like  the  picture  of  Garrick,  might  be  best 
painted  with  comedy  on  one  side  and  tra- 
gedy on  the  other.  In  saying  this  much, 
not  only  have  I  acted  against  everything 
like  medical  etiquette — but  I  shall  be  sure  to 
be  roundly  abused  by  the  medical  profession 
for  it.  The  truth,  however,  I  maintain  it  to 
be — but  not  the  whole  truth  ;  for  the  world 
must  have  its  eyes  a  little  more  open  before 
it  can  believe  all  I  happen  to  know  upon 
the  subject.  By  and  bye  I  shall  tell  the 
English  people  something  will  make  their 
ears  tingle ! 

To  return  to  the  consideration  of  Disease. 
You  now  see  that  in  all  the  cases  of  which 
we  have  been  speaking,  the  constitution  is 
for  the  most  part  primarily  at  fault,  and  that 
the  names  of  disorders  depend  very  much 
upon  the  greater  or  less  prominence  of  some 
particular  symptoms — which  symptoms,  or 
their  shades,  may  be  readily  detected  in  all 
diseases.  With  every  case  of  Dyspepsia, 
depression  of  spirits,  and  more  or  less  men- 
tal caprice,  with  hasty  or  erroneous  notions 
upon  one  or  more  points,  will  be  found 
to  be  associated.  When  such  depression 
amounts  to  despondency,  medical  men,  ac-i 
cording  to  the  sex  of  the  patient,  change  the 
word  dyspepsia  into 

Hypochondria,  or  Hysteria  : 
and  some  professors  are  very  particular  in 
their  directions  how  to  distinguish  the  one 
from  the  other!  Gentlemen,  what  is  the 
meaning  of  Hysteria  ?  It  is  a  corruption  of 
the  Greek  word  (Hystera)  the  womb;  and  it 
was  a  name  given  by  the  ancients  to  the 
particular  symptom  we  are  now  considering, 
from  a  hypothetical  idea  that  in  such  cases 
the  womb  was  the  principal  organ  at  fault. 
From  the  same  language  we  also  derive  Hypo- 
chondria, a  compound  word  formed  of  (Hypo) 
under,  and  (Chondros)  cartilage,  from  the 
supposed  seat  of  the  disease,  being  the  liver 
or  stomach ;  for  both  of  these  organs,  as 
you  know,  are  situated  under  the  cartilagi- 
nous portions  of  the  lower  ribs.  So  that 
when  a  female  suffers  from  low  spirits  and 
despondency,  with  occasional  involuntary 
fits  of  laughing,  crying  sobbing,  or  shrieking, 
you  must  call  her  state  hysteria ;  and  when 
a  male  is  similarly  affected,  you  must  say 
he  has  hypochondria.  Now  it  so  happens, 
that  medical  men  sometimes  pronounce  even 
their  male  patients  to  be  hysterical !  And 
this  brings  me  in  mind  of  an  honest  Quaker 
of  the  profession,  who  being  very  ill,  had 
three  doctors  to  attend  him — Mr.  Abernethy, 
Dr  Blundell,  and  a  physician  whose  name  I 
now  forget.  Each  of  these  had  his  own  no- 
tion of  the  disease ;  Mr.  Abernethy  of  course 
said,  it  was  all  owing  to  the  state  of  the 


"digestive    organs."      Dr. ,  being   a 

stethoscope  man,  maintained  that  the  "heart" 
was  affected,  and  Dr.  Blundell,  in  the  true 
spirit  of  a  man  midwife,  declared  that  their 
patient  was  only  "hysterical."  Now  the 
patient,  though  a  Quaker,  was  a  humourist ; 
so  he  ordered  in  his  will,  that  when  his  body 
should  be  opened  after  his  death,  his  diges 
tive  organs  should  be  presented  to  Mr.  Aber- 
nethy, his  heart  to  Dr. ,  and   to   Dr. 

Blundell  his  womb,  if  he  could  find  one  ! 
Gentlemen,  that  the  brain  is  the  principal  or- 
gan implicated  in  all  disorders,  which  come 
within  the  physician's  province,  more  espe- 
cially in  such  as  are  termed  hysteria  or  hy- 
pochondria, the  smallest  reflection  will  con- 
vince you.  Suppose  a  person  of  either  sex 
had  been  accidently  debilitated  by  loss  of 
blood — a  person  who  previously  was  strong 
in  nerve  as  in  muscular  fibre  ;  suppose  a  let- 
ter comes  with  a  piece  of  bad  news — the 
patient  in  that  case  bursts  into  tears,  laughs 
and  cries  time  about,  and  then  sinks  into  a 
state  of  dismal  and  gloomy  despondency. — 
And  all  this,  forsooth,  you  must  put  down 
to  the  state  of  the  womb  or  digestive  appa- 
ratus, according  to  the  sex  of  the  patient, 
instead  of  placing  it  to  the  account  of  the 
brain  and  nerves,without  which  the  ill-timed 
letter,  the  cause  of  all,  could  not,  by  any 
possibility,  have  affected  the  mind  in  the 
least !  Another  class  of  practitioners, 
scarcely  less  unreasonable  than  those  to 
whom  we  have  just  alluded,  will  have  it, 
that  patients  coming  under  the  head  of  hys- 
teria and  hypochondria,  are  not  ill  at  all. — 
"Oh  !  there  is  nothing  the  matter  with  this 
man  :"  they  will  say,  "he  is  only  hipped  !" 
and  if  the  female,  "she  is  only  hysterical." 
Dr  Radcliffe,  when  he  refused  to  come  to 
Queen  Anne,  declared  he  would  not  stir  a 
foot  "for  there  was  nothing  the  matter  with 
her  but  the  Vapours !"  Such  was  the  term- 
by  which  the  doctors  of  that  day  character- 
ized the  shifting  shades  of  symptom  now 
called  Hysteria.  Gentlemen,  do  I  require 
to  tell  you  that  no  man  or  woman  suffers 
irom  melancholy,  or  indulges  in  whims  and 
fantasies,  without  being  positively  ill.  Who- 
ever labors  under  mental  delusion  or  despon- 
dency, has  alternate  chills  and  heats ;  and 
remissions  and  exacerbations  of  all  the  more 
prominent  symptoms  characterize  the  disor- 
der in  every  form.  The  late  Lord  Dudley, 
in  a  letter  to  the  fBishop  of  Landaff,  relates 
his  own  case,  and  it  is  so  like  what  you 
will  daily  meet  in  practice,  that  I  shall  give 
it  to  you  in  his  own  words  : — "It  is  in  vain," 
he  says,  "that  my  reason  tells  me  that  the 
view  I  take  of  any  unpleasant  circumstances 
in  my  situation  is  exaggerated.  Anxiety, 
regret  for  the  past,  apprehensive  uneasiness 
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as  to  my  future  life,  have  seized  upon  me  as 
their  prey.  I  dread  solitude  ;  for  society  I 
am  unfit ;  and  every  error  of  which  I  have 
been  guilty  in  life  stands  constantly  before 
my  eyes.  I  am  ashamed  of  what  I  feel 
when  I  recollect  how  much  prosperity  I  still 
enjoy,  but  it  seems  as  if  I  had  been  suddenly 
transplanted  into  some  horrible  region  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  reason  or  of  comfort ; 
now  and  then  I  enjoy  a  few  hours  respite, 
(the  remission  ?)  but  this  is  my  general  con- 
dition. It  is  a  dismal  contrast  :  for  you  will 
remember  that  I  was  naturally  gay  and 
cheerful."  Now,  although  Lord  Dudley  re- 
covered perfectly  from  this  particular  attack, 
his  disease,  at  a  later  period  of  his  life,  re- 
turned;  but  this  lime  he  was  less  fortunate, 
for  the  symptoms  of  his  disorder  gradually 
deepened  in  their  hue,  until  they  amounted 
to  the  most  complete 

Insanity, — 

a  proof  to  you  that  the  hypochondriac  whim, 
and  the  hysteric  fancy,  differ  from  hallucina- 
tion and  mania,  in  shade  merely,  and  the 
chills  and  heats  which  precede  or  accompany 
them,  from  the  cold  and  hot  stages  of  the 
most  intense  fever,  in  nothing   but   degree 


fusion,  lucid  intervals — remissions  ?  Your 
schoolmen,  your  "  pathologists,"  your  pro- 
found medical  reasoners,  speak  of  madness 
and  other  diseases,  as  if  they  were  the  effects 
of  some  fixed  cerebral  malformation,  instead 
of  being  the  consequences  of  external  influ- 
ences acting  on  an  atomic  instability  of  brain. 
They  tell  you  they  are  curable  or  not,  ac- 
cording to  the  Cause; — they  look  in  the 
dead  body,  for  the  causes  of  an  intermittent 
living  action,  for  the  origin  of  hypochondria 
and  mania, — diseases  which  they  have  even 
themselves,  perhaps,  traced  to  hard  study  or 
a  passion  !  External  agencies,  then,  were 
the  real  causes,  not  the  structural  deviations 
detected  within  after  death  by  the  scalpel. 
Students  of  medicine !  young  men  honorably 
ardent  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  for  the 
sake  of  your  profession  and  your  future  pa- 
tients, learn  to  think  for  yourselves.  Pause, 
examine,  weigh,  before  you  give  a  slavish 
assent  to  the  dicta  of  your  teachers.  When 
these  tell  you  that  madness  with  a  lucid  in- 
terval is  an  inflammatory  essence,  or  that  it 
depends  upon  some  cerebral  malformation  or 
tumour,  ask  them  how  they  reconcile  days 
or  even  hours  of  sanity  and  sense  with  a  ce- 
rebral structure  thus  partially,  but  perma- 
nently malformed  or  disorganized  !  That 
medical  men,  mystified  from  boyhood  by 
their  teachers,  should  fall  into  such  errors, 
is  not  so  astonishing  as  that  the  leaders  in 
our  periodical  literature  should  be  equally 


unfortunate.  What,  for  example,  can  be 
more  egregiously  absurd  than  an  observation 
the  reviewer  of  Lord  Dudley's  letters  in  the 
Quarterly  Review  has  allowed  to  escape  from 
his  pen  !  "  The  gifts  of  fortune  and  intel- 
lect," says  this  writer,  "  were  counterbalan- 
ced by  an  organic  ma! formation  of  the  brain  " 
How  can  intellectual  power  even  for  one 
moment  be  compatible  with  a  defective  cere- 
bral organization  ?  How  can  the  cause  of 
an  intermittent  disease  be  a  corporeal  entity, 
or  something  permanently  fixed  ?  Let  no 
sounding  words,  no  senseless  sophistry, 
cheat  you  of  a  reply  to  this  question.  The 
maniac  who  has  lucid  intervals  is  curable  in 
the  greater  number  of  instances — the  hypo- 
chondriac \yho  at  any  time  of  the  night  or 
day  enjoys  the  very  briefest  immunity  from 
his  miserable  feelings,  may  be  equally  sus- 
ceptible of  improvement  from  well-devised 
remedial  means.  The  modern  medical  treat- 
ment of  both  being  essentially  aggravant, can 
you  wonder  that  these  diseases  should  so  of- 
ten remain  unrelieved,  or  that  a  sceptic  smile 
should  be  the  reward  of  the  individual  who 
tells  you  that  in  his  hands  at  least  they  have 
ceased  to  be  the  opprobria  of  medicine  ! 
What  has  been  the  result  of  the  Antiphlo 


Has  not  the  maniac,  in  every  form  of  his  de-"gistic  treatment  of  insanity  ?     Let  the  phy- 


sicians who  attended  Lord  Dudley  in  his 
last  illness  answer  that  question,  for  they 
spared  neither  lancet  nor  leech  in  his  case. 
In  the  case  of  Lord  Byron,  delirium,  which 
is  only  another  word  for  mania,  was  actually 
produced  by  the  lancet.  But  the  better  to 
open  your  eyes  to  the  effect  of  such  cruel 
treatment  in  this  disease,  I  will  read  a  short 
extract  from  a  letter  I  received  from  Dr. 
Hume,  the  same  staff- surgeon  whose  success- 
ful practice  I  have  already  had  occasion  to 
detail  to  you.  '*  1  lately,"  he  thus  writes, 
"  paid  a  visit  with  our  Depot  Pay-master  to 
the  Armagh  lunatic  asylum.  Being  the  re- 
ceptacle for  the  insane  poor  of  four  counties, 
namely,  Monaghan,  Fermanagh,  Cavan  and 
Armagh,  it  generally  contains  about  150  in- 
mates. Having  visited  the  different  apart- 
ments, I  enquired  of  the  manager,  Mr.  Jack- 
son, the  treatment  pursued.  His  answer 
was :  «  Although  1  am  not  a  professional 
man,  I  have  paid  great  attention  to  the  treat- 
ment of  the  insane  for  the  last  five  and  twen- 
ty years,  and  the  result  of  my  observation  is, 
that  the  usual  practice  of  bleeding,  leeching, 
cupping,  &c,  only  aggravates  the  condition 
of  the  patients.  Of  those  who  were  bled 
on  admission  I  never  saw  one  recover. 
Now  this  is  a  curious  fact  elicited  from  a 
plain  practical  man  of  great  experience,  who, 
had  he  known  I  belonged  to  the  medical  pro- 
fession, might  not  perhaps  have  been  so  can- 
did in  his  remarks."     Dr.  Conolly,  in  his 
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Report  of  the  Hanwell  Lunatic  Asylum,  is 
obliged  to  admit  that  great  numbers  die 
shortly  after  their  admission  into  that  estab- 
lishment. The  large  abstraction  of  blood 
which  he  so  lauds  in  his  work  on  Insanity, 
will  easily  account  for  the  unsuccessful  ter- 
mination of  his  cases. 

Well  then,  Gentlemen,  Hysteria,  Hypo- 
chondria, Mania,  are  merely  modifications, 
or  developments  of  chronic  or  habitual  low 
Fever.  And  since  I  commenced  to  treat 
them  as  such,  I  have  had  a  practical  success 
and  a  mental  satisfaction,  that  contrast  some- 
what strongly  with  the  poor  opinion  I  enter- 
tained of  the  resources  of  our  art,  and  the 
vexation  I  experienced  when  first  entering 
upon  my  professional  career.  This  much 
you  should  know,  however,  that  in  all  such 
disorders  you  will  be  obliged  to  change  your 
remedies  frequently— for  in  chronic  disease 
what  will  often  succeed  to  admiration  one 
day,  may  as  often  have  an  opposite  effect 
the  next ;  and  this  is  strictly  in  accordance 
with  what  you  find  in  every  thing  in  life. 
The  toy  that  will  stop  the  cry  of  the  weep- 
ing child  to-day,  may  make  it  cry  more  loud- 
ly to-morrow.  You  must,  in  that  case, 
change  its  rattle  for  some  other  gew-gaw ; 
and  so  it  is  in  the  diseases  we  have  been 
now  considering — diseases  where  the  tem- 
perament of  the  body,  like  the  temper  of  the 
mind,  is  constantly  varying.  The  great  se- 
cret of  managing  chronic  diseases  properly 
then,  consists  in  the  frequent  change  and 
right  adjustment  of  the  chrono-thermal  and 
other  remedies,  to  particular  cases; — and 
this  also  explains  the  good  effect  of  Travel- 
ling upon  many  of  these  patients,  for  to  the 
constantly  shifting  scenes  and  to  the  frequent 
repetition  of  novel  cerebral  excitement  pro- 
duced by  these  scenes,  we  must  ascribe  the 
chief  advantages  of  such  a  course ;  clearly 
proving  that  the  Brain  in  this  instance,  as  in 
every  other,  is  the  true  key  to  all  good  me- 
dical treatment.  Whatever  then,  be  the 
name  by  which  you  choose  to  designate  your 
patient's  complaint,  you  will  be  sure  to  meet 
with  nothing  but  disappointment,  if  you  pin 
your  faith  exclusively  to  any  one  medicine. 
To-day  a  mild  emetic  will  give  relief — tem- 
porary only  if  you  do  not  follow  it  up  to- 
morrow, with  iron,  opium,  musk,  quinine, 
or  the  bath.  One  week  arsenic  will  be  a  di- 
vine remedy;  the  next,  having  lost  its  power, 
you  may  dismiss  it  for  prussic  acid,  valerian, 
creosote,  strychnine,  or  silver.  In  regard  to 
silver,  the  nitrate  is  the  preparation  which  I 
am  in  the  habit  of  using,  and  an  admirable 
medicine  it  is,  when  property  managed. 
Boerhaave,  the  greatest  physician  that  ever 
lived,  speaks  in  raptures  of  its  remedial  pow- 
ers in  "  nervous  complaints."     Cullen,  Pit- 


cairn,  every  medical  man  but  the  most  ill- 
educated  apothecary  or  the  equally  ill-educa- 
ted puppet  who  enjoys,  at  the  mercy  of  his 
breath,  the  reputation  of  being  par  excellence 
a  physician,  will  readily  bear  testimony  to 
its  safety  and  value  as  a  medicine.  Like 
every  good  thing,  however,  the  nitrate  of 
silver  has  been  abueed  in  practice,  and  in 
some  half-dozen  instances  it  has  been  pushed 
to  so  great  an  extent  as  to  give  the  patient  a 
permanent  blueness  of  skin  for  life  ;  but, 
Gentlemen,  in  these  cases,  the  practitioners 
who  employed  it  committed  the  double  error 
of  giving  it  too  long  and  in  too  great  quanti- 
ties, and  that  people  should  entertain  a  pre- 
judice against  it  on  that  score,  is  just  as  rea- 
sonable as  that  a  man  should  be  afraid  to 
warm  himself  when  cold,  because  his  next- 
door  neighbor  had  burnt  his  fingers.  For 
myself,  I  can  truly  say,  that  though  I  have 
prescribed  the  nitrate  of  silver  in  some  thou- 
sand cases,  I  never  had  the  misfortune  to 
give  the  slightest  tinge  to  the  skin  of  a  single 
individual.  But  should  objections  to  the  use 
of  this  medicine  still  continue  to  be  urged, 
after  a  proper  explanation  on  your  part,  you 
may  be  pretty  sure  that  some  ignorant  or  in- 
terested rival  has  been  secretly  playing  upon 
the  timidity  of  your  patient  or  his  friends. 
In  that  case  you  are  less  to  be  pitied  than  the 
patient ;  for  if  you  have  no  remedy  for  ras- 
cality, he  may  have  no  relief  for  his  suffer- 
ing. So  much  then  for  one  of  many  annoy- 
ances every  practitioner  must  experience 
when  his  patient  happens  to  be 

"  the  tool 


That  knaves  do  work  with,  called  a  fool." 

But,  Gentlemen,  we  must  not  suppose  that 
medicine  is  the  only  profession  where  able 
and  honorable  men  experience  such  annoy- 
ances. Doctors  of  divinity,  and  doctors  of 
law,  are  equally  obnoxious  to  intrigue  and 
prejudice, — aye,  and  State  doctors  too,  as- 
Dr.  Peel  and  Dr.  Melbourne,  could  tell  you 
if  you  would  ask  them.  To  return.  The 
shifting  shades  of  mental  distress,  and  the 
various  vagaries  and  wrong  thoughts—  to  say 
nothing  of  wrong  actions — of  persons  whose 
diseases  come  under  the  head  we  have  just 
been  considering,  are  so  many  and  so  multi- 
farious, that  to  attempt  to  describe  them  all 
would  be  a  mere  waste  of  time  and  labor — 
inasmuch  as  however  greatly  they  may  ap- 
pear to  differ  from  each  other  in  shape  and 
hue,  they  all  depend  upon  a  similar  totality 
of  corporeal  infirmity,  and  yield,  when  they 
yield  at  all,  to  one  and  the  same  system  of 
corporeal  treatment.  A  few  instances  in. 
pioof ,  may  suffice  to  show  you  this : — 

Case  1. — A  married  lady  consulted  me  un- 
der the  following  circumstances : — Every  se- 
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cond  day,  about  the  same  hour,  she  had  an 
unconquerable  wish  to  kill  her  children,  and 
when  she  happened  to  look  at  a  knife,  her 
terror,  lest  she  should  do  so,  was  extreme. 
Now,  as  every  function  of  this  lady's  frame 
was  more  or  less  wrong,  1  prescribed  for  her 
quinine  with  sulphuric  acid.  From  that  day 
she  had  no  return  of  the  homicidal  feeling. 

Case  2. — A  gentleman,  every  second  day, 
took  a  fit  of  suspicion  and  jealousy  of  his 
wife,  without  the  slightest  cause  whatever, 
as  he  confessed  to  me,  on  the  day  of  remis- 
sion, when  he  called  to  consult  me ;  and 
however  absurd  and  unreasonable  the  idea 
which  haunted  him,  he  found  it  impossible 
to  drive  it  from  his  mind.  Prussic  acid  and 
the  plunge  bath  cured  him  completely. 

Case  3. — Another  gentleman,  after  a  hard 
contest  at  the  university  for  prize  honours, 
suddenly  became  moody  and  sullen  ;  lost  his 
flesh  and  appetite,  and  fancied  himself  Judas 
Iscariot.  Such  was  his  belief  one  day — to 
be  laughed  at  even  by  himself  the  next !  T 
saw  him  six  times,  at  the  end  of  which  he 
was  perfectly  cured  by  chrono-thermai  treat- 
ment. Two  years  afterwards  his  sister  con- 
sulted me  for  "nervousness,"  when  I  learnt 
that  her  brother  had  not  had  the  slightest 
symptom  of  return. 

Whoever,  in  his  progress  through  life, 
takes  the  trouble  to  study  individual  charac- 
ter, must  be  struck  by  the  perversities,  in- 
consistencies, and  other  bizarreries  of  the 
human  mind.  Many  people,  for  example, 
commit  follies,  faults,  and  crimes  even  in- 
voluntarily and  without  any  apparent  object. 
Some  of  you  may  possibly  remember  the 
case  of  Moscati,  a  person  singularly  gifted 
with  talent,  but  who,  at  the  same  time,  had 
such  an  invincible  disposition  to  lie,  that  no- 
body would  believe  him,  even  when  by  ac- 
cident he  spoke  the  truth.  A  lady,  who  was 
once  a  patient  of  mine,  told  me  that  every 
time  she  became  pregnant  she  caught  herself 
frequently  telling  lies,  for  no  end  or  purpose 
whatever.  I  knew  a  gentleman,  with  high 
feelings  of  honor,  who  was  occasionally  in 
the  habit,  when  under  the  influence  of  wine, 
of  pocketing  the  silver  forks  and  spoons 
within  his  reach  ;  you  can  easily  imagine 
his  distress  of  mind  the  next  day,  when  he 
packed  up  the  articles  to  return  them  to  their 
owners.  From  these  cases  you  now  see 
how  much  the  morale  of  every  one  must  de- 
pend upon  his  physique ;  for  if  I  know  any 
thing  in  the  world,  I  know  that  attention  to 
corporeal  temperature  will  be  found  of  more 
avail  in  mending  the  morals  of  some  indivi- 
duals than  a  well -written  homily. 

How  many  pretty  things  have  been  said 
for  and  against  the  morality  of  Suicide  !  I 
wish  it  were  always  in  a  person's  power  to 


abstain  from  it  But  that  the  disposition  to 
commit  it  may,  like  many  other  bad  disposi- 
tions, be  cured  by  medicine,  I  could  give  you 
a  great  many  proofs.  However,  as  our  time 
will  not  now  permit  me  to  enter  into  these 
subjects  so  fully  as  I  could  wish,  I  shall  con- 
tent myself  with  reading  to  you  part  of  a 
letter  I  some  time  ago  received  from  Dr.  Sel- 
wyn,  formerly  of  Ledbury,  now  of  Chelten- 
ham. Speaking  of  Mr.  Samuel  Averill,  of 
the  Plough  Inn,  Dynock,  Gloucestershire, 
Dr.  Selwyn  says  :     "  Before  he  came  to  me, 

he  had  consulted  Mr. ,  of  Ledbury, 

and  other  medical  men,  to  no  good  purpose, 
as  you  can  easily  understand  when  I  tell  you 
they  principally  went  over  the  old  routine  of 
cupping,  purging,  &c.  Mr  Averill's  symp- 
toms were  depression  of  spirits  to  crying — 
thoughts  of  suicide,  fears  of  becoming  a  lu- 
natic, sleepless  nights,  and,  generally  speak- 
ing, the  greatest  possible  state  of  mental 
wretchedness.  He  passed  immense  quanti- 
ties of  urine,  as  pale  and  pellucid  as  the  wa- 
ter from  the  pump.  Finding  no  particular 
or°-an  in  a  worse  state  than  another,  1 
thought  this  a  good  case  for  your  doctrines ; 
and  accordingly  I  rang  the  changes  on  the 
nitrate  of  silver,  strychnine,  musk,  prussic 
acid,  creosote,  iron,  quinine,  and  opium — 
varying  and  combining  these  according  to 
circumstances  with  valerian,  hartshorn,  blue 
pill,  &c.  In  a  fortnight  you  would  have 
been  astonished  at  the  improvement  effected 
upon  him.  In  about  six  weeks  more  he  had 
no  complaint,  and  he  was  wTith  me  about  a 
month  ago,  when  I  considered  his  cure  com- 
plete. 1  have  treated  a  great  many  cases  of 
Dyspepsia  successfully,  by  attending  to  the 
intermittent  principle,  and  1  had  lately  a  case 
of  Tic  Douloureux,  which,  after  having 
been  under  the  successive  treatment  of  seve- 
ral eminent  practitioners  with  no  perceptible 
improvement,  yielded  to  the  chrono-thermai 

remedies.     The  subject  of  it,  Miss  T , 

was  formerly  a  patient  of  your  own  for 
some  other  complaint.  I  still  hold  that,  in 
chronic  diseases,  by  keeping  your  principles 
in  view,  we  have  a  great  help  in  many  of 
these  anomalous  cases,  which  1  would  defy 
a  nosologist  or  pathologist  to  name  or  clas- 
sify ;  and  as  I  am  still  consulted  in  such  ca- 
ses, I  do  not,  I  assure  you,  lose  sight  of 
them.  Often,  indeed,  when  I  should,  under 
the  scholastic  system,  have  been  completely 
puzzled  what  to  do,  I  now  proceed  at  once 
to  act  upon  the  intermittent  principle,  and  I 
have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  my 
success.     Believe  me,  yours  faithfully, 

Congreve  Selwyn." 
Gentlemen,   that  the   numerous  diseases 
which  medical  men  group  together  under  the 
head  of  Dyspepsia,  Hysteria,  and  Hypo- 
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chondria,  are  caused  by  circumstances  from 
without,  acting  upon  an  atomic  instability  of 
brain  within,  might  be  proved  by  an  affinity 
of  facts.  But  this  instability  may  be  produ- 
ced or  rather  put  in  action  by  different  influ- 
ences in  different  individuals — one  patient 
being  only  susceptible  to  one  agent,  while 
another  may  be  acted  upon  literally  by  every 
wind  that  blows. 

General  O'Hara,  when  he  commanded  the 
troops  on  the  Mediterranean,  was  so  sensi- 
ble of  the  Levant  wind,  that  before  he  rose 
in  the  morning,  he  knew  if  it  had  set  in,  by 
the  effect  it  had  on  his  temper  ;  and  during 
its  continuance  he  suffered  from  a  morose- 
ness  and  irritability  no  effort  on  his  part 
could  conquer ;  by  his  own  desire  his  ser- 
vants kept  out  of  his  way  on  these  occasions. 
The  different  effects  of  the  winds  on  the  hu- 
man system,  Shakespeare  well  knew  when 
he  made  Hamlet  say, 

-"  I  am  only  mad  north,  north-west, 


When  the  wind  is  southerly  I  know  a  hawk 
from  a  handsaw." 

And  in  confirmation  of  Shakespeare's  truth- 
fulness to  nature  in  this  as  in  most  of  his 
other  observations,  Sir  Woodbine  Parish,  in 
his  publication  upon  Buenos  Ayres,  tells  us 
that  "  not  many  years  back,  a  man  named 
Garcia  was  executed  for  murder.  He  was  a 
person  of  some  education,  esteemed  by  those 
who  knew  him,  and,  in  general,  rather  re- 
markable than  otherwise  for  the  civility  and 
amenity  of  his  manners.  His  countenance 
was  open  and  handsome,  and  his  disposition 
frank  and  generous ;  but  when  the  north 
wind  set  in,  he  appeared  to  lose  all  com- 
mand of  himself,  and  such  was  his  extreme 
irritability,  that  during  its  continuance,  he 
could  hardly  speak  to  any  one  in  the  street 
without  quarrelling.  In  a  conversation  with 
my  informant,  a  few  hours  before  his  exe- 
cution, he  admitted  that  it  was  the  third  mur- 
der he  had  been  guilty  of,  besides  having 
been  engaged  in  more  than  twenty  fights  with 
knives,  in  which  he  had  both  given  and  re- 
ceived many  serious  wounds,  but  he  observ- 
ed that  it  was  the  north  'wind,  not  he  that 
shed  all  this  blood.  When  he  rose  from  his 
bed  in  the  morning,  he  said,  he  was  at  once 
aware  of  its  accursed  influence  upon  him : — 
a  dull  headache  first,  and  then  a  feeling  of 
impatience  at  every  thing  about  him,  would 
cause  him  to  take  umbrage,  even  at  the  mem- 
bers of  his  own  family,  on  the  most  trivial 
occurrence,  ff  he  went  abroad,  his  head- 
ache generally  became  worse,  a  heavy  weight 
seemed  to  hang  over  his  temples — he  saw 
objects,  as  it  were,  through  a  cloud,  and  was 
hardly  conscious  where  he  went.  Such  was 
the  account  the  wretched  man  gave  of  him- 


self, and  it  was  corroborated  afterwards  by 
his  relations,  who  added,  that  no  sooner  had 
the  cause  of  his  excitement  passed  away, 
than  he  would  deplore  his  weakness,  and  he 
never  rested  till  he  had  sought  out,  and  made 
his  peace  with  those  whom  he  had  hurt  or 
offended."  The  same  difference  of  effect 
upon  individuals  may  take  place  from  any  of 
the  common  articles  of  diet.  Dr.  Millengen 
in  his  Curiosities  of  Medical  Experience, 
tells  us  he  knew  a  person  who  could  never 
indulge  in  tea  without  experiencing  a  dis- 
position to  commit  suicide,  and  nothing 
could  arouse  him  from  this  state  of  morbid 
excitement  but  the  pleasure  of  destroying 
something — books,  papers,  or  any  thing 
within  his  reach.  ■  Under  no  other  cir- 
cumstance than  this  influence  of  tea  were 
these  fearful  alterations  observed."  Coffee 
effects  many  people  with  fever.  But  if 
coffee,  tea  and  other  things  so  apparently 
trifling  sometimes  set  up  severe  disorder — 
things  equally  trifling  will  sometimes  cure  it, 
indeed  there  is  nothing,  perhaps,  in  the 
whole  history  of  disease  more  curious  than 
the  readiness  with  which  the  paroxysm  of 
many  complaints  will  occasionally  yield  to 
measures  so  simple  and  so  apparently 
powerless  in  themselves,  that  it  might 
almost  seem  puerile  to  suggest  their  applica- 
tion. Who,  for  example,  could,  a  priori 
suppose  it  possible  to  stop  a  fit  of  mania 
with  a  thread?  or  who  would  be  believed, 
were  they  to  tell  a  person  that  had  never 
heard  the  like  before,  that  aches  and  agues 
had  been  cured  with  a  song  ? — Yet  in  sober 
truth,  such  things  have  been  actually  done  ! 

Effect  of  Ligatures. 

Of  the  power  of  mere  words  over  the  mor- 
bid motions  of  the  body,  we  shall  afterwards 
have  occasion  to  speak.  Of  the  efficacy  of 
a  thread  or  ribbon  in  arresting  the  maniacal 
paroxysm,  I  shall  now  give  you  a  striking 
example.  "  Mr.  R.,  a  chemist,  naturally  of 
a  gentle  disposition,  voluntarily  claimed  ad- 
mission to  a  madhouse  in  the  Faubourg  St. 
Antoine,  on  account  of  a  desire  to  commit 
homicide,  with  which  he  was  tormented.  He 
threw  himself  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  and 
supplicated  the  Almighty  to  deliver  him  from 
the  horrible  propensity.  Of  the  origin  of 
his  disease  he  could  say  nothing ;  but  when 
he  felt  the  accession  of  the  fatal  desire,  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  running  to  the  Chiei  of 
the  Establishment,  and  requesting  to  have 
his  thumbs  tied  together  with  a  ribbon. 
However  slight  the  ligature,  it  sufficed  to 

calm  the  unhappy  R ;  though  in  the 

end,  he  made  a  desperate  attempt  upon  one 
of  his  keepers,  and  perished,  at  last,  in  a 
paroxysm  of  fury." — [Annates  d'  Hygiene 
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Publique,  et  de  Medecine  Legale.]  Now, 
every  man  of  any  information  in  the  profes- 
sion, knows  th  it  the  application  of  a  liga- 
ture to  the  arm  or  leg  will  frequently  stop 
the  commencing  ague-fit.  Dr.  Davis,  in  his 
account  of  the  Walcheren  ague,  tells  us  that 
*  he  very  often  arrested  it  merely  by  grasping 
the  leg  or  arm  strongly  with  his  hand.  Put- 
ting aside,  then,  all  consideration  of  the  re- 
mittent nature  of  the  case  of  homicidal  ma- 
nia I  have  just  read,  all  consideration  of  the 
thermal  and  other  changes  which  usher  in 
the  fit  of  every  maniacal  case,  you  could  not 
fail  to  find,  in  the  very  simple  measure  which 
may  equally  succeed  in  preventing  or  arrest- 
ing the  fit  of  mania  and. ague,  a  new  bond  of 
connection  with  which  to  associate  ague  and 
mania  together  in  the  same  category.  Bat, 
Gentlemen,  these  are  not  the  only  complaints 
in  which  the  ligature  may  be  thus  advanta- 
geously employed.  In  epilepsy,  asthma,  and 
other  convulsive  affections,  I  have  often  ob- 
tained the  same  salutary  result  by  its  appli- 
cation. Not  very  long  ago,  I  happened  to 
be  in  the  room  of  a  medical  man,  ivhen  he 
was  unexpectedly  seized  with  severe  cramp 
in  his  back  and  loins.  Observing  him  to 
become  pale  and  shiver  all  over,  I  caught  him 
suddenly  by  the  arm  and  opposite  leg.  "My 
God  !"  he  exclaimed,  "I  am  relieved."  And 
his  astonishment  was  extreme  ;  for  immedi- 
ately afterwards  he  became  warm  and  com- 
fortable, though  for  several  days  previously 
he  had  been  suffering  from  cold  feet  and  gen- 
eral malaise.  Mania,  epilepsy,  asthma, 
cramp,  ague,  then,  completely  establish  their 
fraternal  relationship  by  means  of  the  liga- 
ture; for  had  we  no  other  facts,  no  other 
bond  of  association  than  that  which  the  liga- 
ture furnishes  us,  we  should  still  be  led  to 
the  irresistible  conclusion,  that  those  partic- 
ular diseases,  at  least,  amid  all  their  apparent 
diversity,  have  yet  some  principle  in  common 
which  determines  their  unity.  When  I  come 
to  explain  to  you  the  manner  in  which  the 
ligature  acts,  you  will  find  that  the  connect- 
ing link  of  the  whole  is  the  Brain.  They 
are  all  the  result  of  a  weak  and  exhausted 
state  of  that  organ  ;  but  not  produced,  as  the 
late  Dr.  Mackintosh  of  Edinburgh  supposed 
by  any  Congestion  or  fulness  of  its  blood- 
vessels. That,  you  know,  was  his  doctrine 
of  the  cause  of  ague ; — and  as  he  was  a  very 
eloquent  man,  and  a  very  pleasant  and  gen- 
tleman-like person  to  boot,  he  made  many 
proselytes  to  his  opinion,  not  only  among  his 
own  pupils,  who  were  very  numerous,  but 
also  among  the  profession  generally.  To 
prove  his  hypothesis,  or  dream  rather,  he 
was  in  the  habit,  first  of  detailing  the  "con- 
gestion," found  on  dissection  of  the  heads  of 
persons  who  had  died  of  the  cold  stage  of  J 


ague,  and  then  he  appealed  to  the  relief 
which  very  often  followed  the  practice  of 
bleeding  at  the  commencement  of  that  stage. 
"  Behold  the  fact,"  he  would  say  ;  "  behold 
how  the  shiverings  cea?e  the  very  moment 
you  open  the  vein — what  can  be  a  more  tri- 
umphant answer  to  the  opponents  of  the 
lancet !"  But  mark  the  fallacy  of  that  fact 
— mark  how  the  too-confident  doctor  was 
deceived  by  his  own  practice.  The  relief  of 
which  he  boasted,  for  the  most  part  tempo- 
rary only — instead  of  being  produced  by  the 
very  trifling  quantity  of  blood  which  flowed 
before  such  relief  was  obtained,  was  in  re- 
ality nothing  more  than  the  effect  of  the  lig- 
ature by  which  the  arm  was  necessarily  ban- 
daged for  the  operation  !  The  late  Dr.  Parr 
tells  us,  that  when  called  to  a  patient  in  the 
fit  of  asthma,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  tying 
up  the  arm  as  if  he  intended  to  bleed,  but 
that  though  he  never  did  more  than  scratch 
the  skin  with  his  lancet,  the  fit  was  at  once 
arrested.  But  Gentlemen,  ague,  asthma,  epi- 
lepsy, nay,  every  one  of  the  non-contagious 
diseases  to  which  man  is  liable,  have  all 
been  produced  by  loss  of  blood.  In  that 
case,  at  least,  they  must  have  been  diseases 
of  exhaustion,  the  effecis  in  a  word,  of  di- 
minished cerebral  power.  But  when  we 
come  to  consider  that,  in  every  instance  in 
which  the  causes  of  the  diseases  now  under 
consideration  have  been  known,  the  Brain 
has  been  suddenly  and  primarily  affected — 
as  in  trfe  case  of  a  blow,  a  poison,  a  purge, 
a  passion,  we  can  be  at  no  loss  in  forming 
an  opinion  as  to  the  real  nature  of  these 
diseases — they  are  all  the  effect  of  cerebral 
weakness,  and  have  all  more  or  less  analogy 
to  faint.  Faint,  in  fact,  may  be  the  premo- 
nitory s3'mptom  of  them  all ;  and  the  Wal- 
cheren  ague  in  particular,  generally  began 
with  a  fainting  fit,  which  faint  was  some- 
times so  alarming  as  to  cause  the  greatest 
possible  anxiety  in  the  minds  of  the  atten- 
dants for  the  immediate  result.  Now,  what 
is  the  condition  of  the  body  you  call 

Faint  ? 
[s  it  not  a  state  very  like  death  !  A  person 
from  his  brain  all  at  once  ceasing  to  act,  be- 
comes instantly  pale  and  pulseless  ;  —  the 
blood,  having  thus  suddenly  left  the  arteries 
and  external  vessels  of  the  body,  must  go 
somewhere  else.  Had  we  never  dissected  a 
person  who  had  died  of  faint,  we  should 
naturally  expect  it  to  settle  in  the  internal 
veins i  and  there  accordingly,  when  we  do 
dissect  the  bodies  of  such  persons,  we  do 
find  the  greater  part  of  the  blood.  Now, 
this  was  what  first  misled  Dr.  Mackintosh. 
On  opening  the  heads  of  subjects  who  had 
died  in  the  cold  fit  of  ague,  he  almost  inva- 
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riably  found  the  veins  of  the  brain  gorged 
with  blood.  This  constant  Effect  of  every 
kind  of  exhaustion  he  at  once  presumed  was 
the  Cause  of  such  exhaustion.  Gentlemen, 
he  did  not  know  that  the  very  same  internal 
vascular  fulness  may  be  seen  on  opening  the 
bodies  of  those  who  died  ot  loss  of  blood  ! 
To  prove,  however,  what  I  say, — to  demon : 
strate  to  you  that  this 

Congestion, — 

this  bug-bear  of  medical  quidnuncs — instead 
of  being  the  invariable  cause,  is  in  reality 
the  invariable  effect  of  sudden  exhaustion,  I 
shall  now  read  to  you  one  of  several  experi- 
ments in  which  Dr.  Seeds  bled  healthy  dogs 
to  death.  The  editor  of  the  Medical  Ga- 
zette will  pardon  me  for  reading  it  from  his 
pages  ;  but  as  my  facts  have  been  sometimes 
said  to  be  "  selected  facts,"  I  have  at  least 
this  answer  in  store,  that,  in  the  greater  num- 
ber of  instances,  they  have  been  selected 
from  the  writings  of  my  opponents. 

"  All  the  larger  veins  of  the  legs,"  Dr. 
Seeds  tells  us, ."  were  opened  in  a  small 
Dog.  At  first  the  pulse  was  accelerated — 
soon  after  it  became  slow  and  languid.  The 
heart's  motions  though  feeble,  were  never  ir- 
regular ;  and  indeed,  long  before  death,  they 
could  neither  be  seen  nor  felt.  Borborygmi 
[flatulent  gurglings]  were  early  heard  and 
lasted  a  long  time.  The  breathing  at  first 
was  hurried ;  soon  it  became  slow  and  la- 
borious, and  at  last  convulsive.  The  pupils 
were  frequently  examined:  they  became 
gradually  less  and  less  obedient  to  the  influ- 
ence of  light,  and  at  length  ceased  to  con- 
tract altogether.  [That  is.  they  became  di- 
lated.] Slight  spasmodic  contractions  took 
place,  first  in  the  femoral  and  abdominal 
muscles:  then  the  head,  neck,  and  fore-legs, 
were  likewise  powerfully  affected  with 
spasms,  [or  convulsions.]  At  this  time  a 
deep  sleep  seized  the  animal :  he  breathed 
slowly  and  with  difficulty,  and,  for  a  little 
time  before  death,  respiration  at  intervals 
was  suspended  altogether.  [All  the  symp- 
toms of  apoplexy!]  Whenever  the  breath- 
ing was  strong  and  quick,  the  pupils  reco- 
vered their  tone,  and  the  blood  was  more 
strongly  propelled.  In  an  hour  death  closed 
the  scene."  Now  for  the  dissection  : — "The 
Dissection  of  the  Head  was  first  begun. 
The  membranes  of  the  Brain  were  loaded 
with  turgid  vessels,  the  larger  of  which 
were  of  a  very  dark  color.  A  bright  red 
spot  was  observed  near  the  cornua,  where 
some  degree  of  sanguineous  effusion  had  ta- 
ken place.  The  sinuses  were  full  of  blood. 
In  all  the  ventricles  there  was  more  or  less 
water  effused  :  the  base  of  the  brain,  and  the 
eighth  and  ninth  pairs  of  nerves,  were  inun- 


dated with  water.  A  net-work  of  red  ves- 
sels was  spread  round  their  origins,  and  the 
optics  were  in  the  same  state.  In  the  cervi- 
cal and  lumbar  regions  of  the  spinal  marrow 
there  was  a  considerable  degree  of  redness. 
The  right  side  of  the  heart  was  full  of 
blood ;  the  left  auricle  contained  a  little. 
Some  blood  was  found  in  the  large  veins, 
and  a  few  clots  in  the  thoraric  aorta.  The 
stomachs  and  all  the  intestines  were  tumid 
with  flatus  ;  the  veins  of  the  mesentary  were 
turgid.  The  turgid  state  of  the  veins  of  the 
head  was  very  remarkable  :  indeed,  through- 
out the  whole  body  the  veins  were  tumid." 

Now,  Gentlemen,  if  anything  in  this 
world  could  open  the  eyes  of  "pathological" 
professors, —  if  facts  or  reasoning  of  any 
kind  could  possibly  move  those  mechanical 
minded  persons,  who  plan  their  treatment  of 
living  men  from  what  they  see  on  dissecting 
dead  bodies, — this  and  similar  experiments 
ought  surely  to  do  so.  For  here  you  not 
only  find  dilated  pupil,  convulsions,  deep 
sleep,  slow  and  difficult  breathing,  with 
other  apoplectic  symptoms,  the  effect  of  lit- 
erally bleeding  a  healthy  animal  to  death ; 
but,  to  complete  the  deception  of  such  as 
constantly  ascribe  these  phenomena  to  pres- 
sure on  the  brain,  the  cerebral  and  other 
veins  of  the  same  animal  were  found  after 
death  loaded  and  congested  with  blood 
throughout !  Nay,  in  addition  there  was 
water  on  the  Brain,  with  "some  degree  of 
sanguineous  effusion"  even.* 

Not  long  ago,  I  was  shocked  with  the  de- 
tails of  an  inquest  which  took  place  "be- 
fore the  coroner  for  Middlesex,  Mr.  Wakley 
who  is  also  the  editor  of  the  lancet.  The 
inquest,  according  to  the  report  in  that  paper 
was  held  on  the  body  of  a  man,  who,  in  the 
act  of  disputing  with  his  master  about  his 
wages,  "  turned  suddenly  pale,  and  fell 
speechless  and  insensible  for  a  time,  breath- 
ing heavily  until  his  neckerchief  was  loosed. 
In  falling,  his  head  struck  the  edge  of  a 
door  and  received  a  deep  wound  three  inches 
long,  from  which  blood  flowed  enough  to 
soak  through  a  thick  mat  on  the  floor."  Be- 
fore being  taken  from  his  master's  shop  to 
his  own  house,  he  recovered  sufficiently  to 
complain  of  pain  of  his  head,  and  this  fact 
I  beg  you  will  particularly  mark.  His  wife 
immediately  sent  for  "a  doctor :"  and  what 
do  you  think  was  the  first  thing  the  doctor 
did, — what  can  you  possibly  imagine  was 
the  treatment  which  this  wise  man  of  Goth- 
am put  in  practice  the  moment  he  was  called 


*  We  constantly  hear  of  children  dying  of  "Water 
on  the  Brain."  I  scrapie  not  to  declare,  that  in  nine- 
ty-nine of  every  hundred  of  such  cases,  the  water  in 
the  Brain  is  produced  by  the  lancet  or  leeches  of  the 
doctor. 
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to  a  person  who  had  fallen  down  in  a  faint, 
and  who,  from  injury  occasioned  by  the  fall, 
had  lost  blood  "  enough  to  soak  through  a 
thick  mat?"     Why,   to   bleed   him   again.! 
And  what  do  you  think  was  the  quantity  of 
blood  he  took  from  him  ?     More  than  three 
pints!     The  landlady  of    the  house,— and 
she  was  corroborated  by  other  witnesses,— 
swore  that  "  she  thought  that  about  three 
and  a  fifth  pints  of  blood  was  taken  besides 
what  was  spilt  on  the  floor.     The  bleeding, 
she   calculated,   occupied   twenty    minutes. 
The  bandage  also  got  loose  in  bed,  and  some 
blood,  not  much,  was  lost  there  before  its 
escape  was  discovered.     He  had  convulsions 
oh  Saturday,  after  which  he  lay  nearly  still, 
occasionally  moving  his  head.      On  Sunday 
he  was  more  exhausted  and  quiet ;  in  the 
evening  he  was  still  feebler,  and  on  Monday 
afternoon,  at   ten   minutes   to   one,  without 
having  once  recovered  his  sensibility  to  sur- 
rounding  objects,    he     died."      Remember, 
Gentlemen,  he   did   recover   his  sensibility 
rfter  he  left  his  master's  shop,  and  only  lost 
it  again  on   repeated   bleeding.      And   how 
could  he  possibly   survive    such    repeated 
bleeding  !     That  he  died  from  loss  of  blood, 
was  the  opinion  of  every  person  who  heard 
the  evidence,  till  the  Coroner,  luckily  for 
"the  doctor,"  had  the  corse  opened.      Then 
sure  enough,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  dog  that 
"was  bled  to  death,  the  internal  veins  were 
found  to  be  turgid  and  congested  throughout. 
Eeceived  by  this  very  constant  result  of  any 
great  and  sudden  loss  of  blood,  Mr.  Wakley 
and  the  jury  were  now  convinced,  not  that  the 
man  had  been  bled  to  death  but  that  he  had  not 
been  bled  enough !     One  of    the   strongest 
proofs  of  bad  treatment  was  thus  received 
as  evidence   of  the  best  possible  treatment 
under  the  circumstances,  and  a  verdict  pro- 
nounced  accordingly  !      That  an   ignorant 
coroner  and  an  ignorant  jury  should  be  im- 
posed upon  in  this  manner,  were  nothing 
very  wonderful ;  but  that  the  Editor  of  the 
Lancet,  who  publishes  the  case,  and  wTho 
from  his  position  knows  every  thing  going 
on  at  the  present  time  in  the  medical  world, 
should  in  his  capacity  of  coroner  pass  over, 
without  a  word  of  reprobation,  a  mode  of 
practice  no  conceivable  circumstance  could 
justify,  only  shows  the  lamentable  state  of 
darkness  in  which  the  profession  are  at  this 
very  moment  on  every  thing  connected  with 
the  proper  treatment  of  disease  !     When  St. 
John  Long,  or  any  other  unlicensed  quack, 
by  an  over  dose,  or  awkward  use  of  some  of 
our  common  remedies,  chances  to  kill  only 
one  out  of  some  hundreds  of  his  dupes,  he 
is  immediately  hunted  to  death  by  the  whole 
faculty  ;  but  when  a  member  of  the  profes 
fiion  at  one  bleeding  takes  more  blood  by 


three  times  than  is  taken  on  any  occasion  by 
practitioners  who  kill  their  man  every  day 
with  the  lancet ;  not  from  a  strong  powerful 
man,  but  from  a  person  so  weakly  that  du- 
ring the  excitement  of  a  trifling  dispute  with 
his  master,  he  fainted  and  fell,  and  in  falling 
had  already  lost  blood  enough  to  soak 
through  a  thick  mat ;  not  a  word  of  blame 
is  said  !  On  the  contrary  it  was  all  right,  or 
if  there  was  any  error,  it  was  on  the  safe 
side  :  If  such  things  be  permitted  to  be  done 
in  the  heart  of  the  metropolis,  not  only 
without  censure,  but  with  something  like 
praise  even,  homicide  may  henceforth  cease 
to  be  looked  upon  as  a  reproachable  act. — 
The  only  thing  required  of  the  perpetrator 
is,  that  he  should  do  it  under  the  sanction  of 
a  diploma  and  secundum  artem  ! 

But,  Gentlemen,  to  return  to  Ague,  and  the 
other  morbid  motions  which  lea  to  this  di- 
gression.    Some  of  you  may  be  curious  to 
know  how  so  simple  a  thing  as  the  Ligature 
can  produce  such  a  salutary  effect  in  these 
disorders.     I  will  tell  you  how  it  does  this, 
and   the  explanation  I  offer,  if  received  as 
just,  will  afford  you  an  additional  proof  not 
only  that  these  diseases  have  all  their  com- 
mon origin  in  the  brain  ;  but  that  they  are 
all  the  natural  consequences  of  an  arrest  or 
other  irregularity  of  the  atomic  movements 
of  the  different  portions  of  that  organ ;  for 
to  the  diversity  ef  the  cerebral  parts,  and  the 
diversity    of  the  parts    of  the  body  which 
they  respectively  influence,  we  ascribe  the 
apparent  difference  of  these  diseases,  accor- 
ding to  the  particular  portion  of  the  brain 
that  shall  be  most  affected  by  some  outward 
agency.     Thus,  after  a  blow  on  the  head, 
or  elbow  even,  one  man  shall  become  sick, 
and  vomit,  another  fall  into  convulsions,  a 
third  shiver,  fever,  grow  delirious,  and  be- 
come mentally  insane.     In  all  these  diseases 
the  atomic  movements  of  the  brain  being  no 
longer  in  healthy  and  harmonious  action,  the 
natural  control  which  it  exercised  in  health 
over  every  part  of  the  body,  must  be  then 
more  or  less  withdrawn  from  the  various 
nerves  through  which  it  influenced  the  entire 
economy.     The  consequence  of  all  this  is, 
that  some  organs  are  at  once  placed  in  a  state 
of  torpidity,  while  others  act  in  a  manner 
alike  destructive  to  themselves,  and  the  other 
parts  of  the  body  with  which  they  are  most 
nearly    associated    in    function.     We  find 
palsy  of  one  organ,  and  spasm  or  palpitation 
of  another.     In  fact,  if  I  may  be  permitted 
to  use  so  bold  a  simile,  the  various  organs 
of  the  body,  when  beyond  the  control  of  the 
Brain,  resemble  so  many  race-horses  that 
have  escaped  from  the  control  of  their  ri- 
ders— one    stands  still  altogether,  another 
moves  forward  in  the  right  course  perhaps, 
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but    with    vacillating    and    uncertain  step, 
while  a   third   endangers   itself  and   every- 
thing near  it,  by  the  rapidity  or  eccentricity 
of  its  movements.     When  the  atoms  of  the 
various  parts  of  the  Brain,  on  the  contrary, 
act  in  haimony  with  each  other,  there  is  an 
equally  harmonious  action  of  every  organ  of 
the  body — supposing  of  course,  every  organ 
to  be  perfect  in  its  construction.      Whatever 
suddenly  arrests  or  puts  into  irregular  motion 
the  whole  cerebral  actions,  must  with  equal 
celerity  influence  the  previous  motive  con- 
dition  of  every  member  and  matter  of  the 
body — for  evil   in  one   case,   for   good   in 
another.     Were  you  suddenly  and  without 
any  explanation  to  put  a  ligature  round  the 
arm  of  a  neaJthy  person,  you  would  to  a  dead 
certainty  excite  his  alarm  or  surprise.     Now 
as  both  of  these  are  the  effects  of  novel  cere- 
bral movements,  should  you  not  thereby  in- 
fluence in  a  novel  manner  every  part  of  his 
economy  ?     How  should  you  expect  to  in- 
fluence it  ?     Would  not  most  men  in  these 
circumstances,  tremble  or  show  some  kind  of 
muscular  agitation  ? — their  hearts  would  pro- 
bably palpitate — they  would  change   color, 
becoming  pale  and  red  by  turns,  according  as 
the  brain  alternately  lost  and  recovered  its 
controlling  power  Over  the  vascular  appara- 
tus.    If  the  alarm  was  very  great,  the  pallor 
and  tremor  would   be  proportionally   long. 
But  in  the  case  of  a  person  already  trembling 
and  pale  from  another  cause,  the  very  natural 
effect  of  suddenly  tying  a  ligature  round  the 
arm  would  be  a  reverse  effect — for  if  the  ce- 
rebral motive  condition  should  be  thereby 
changed  at  all,  it  could  only  be  by  a  reverse 
movement ;  and  such  reverse  cerebral  move- 
ment would  have  the  effect  of  reversing  every 
previously  existing  movement  of  the  body. 
The  face  that  before  was  pale,  would  now 
become  redder  and  more  life-like  ;  the  trem- 
bling and  spasmodic  muscles  would  recover 
their  tone ;  the  heart's  palpitations  would  be- 
come subdued  into  healthy  beats ;  and  a  cor- 
responding improvement  would  take  place  in 
every  other  organ  and  function  of  the  body. 
The  ligature,  then,  when  its  application  is 
successful,  acts  like  every   other  remedial 
agency  ;  and  a  proper  knowledge  of  its  mode 
of  action  affords  us  an  excellent  clue  to  the 
mode  of  action  of  medicinal  substances  gener- 
ally— all  of  which,  as  you  have  already  seen, 
and  I  shall  still  further  show,  are,  like  the 
ligature,  capable  of  producing  and  curing  the 
various  morbid  motions  for  which  we  respec- 
tively  direct  their  administration.     It  is   in 
this  manner  that  every   one  of  the  various 
passions  may  cause  or  cure  every  disease  you 
can  name — always  excepting,  as  I  have  said 
before,  the  properly  contagious  disorders.  The 
Brain,  Gentlemen,  is  the  principal  organ  to 


which,  in  most  cases,  you  should  direct  your 
remedial  means.  When  a  person  faints  and 
falls,  whatever  be  the  cause  of  such  faint — a 
blow,   a  purge,  or  loss  of  blood — the  first 


or 
thing  to  be  done  is,  to  rouse  the  brain.  You 
must  throw  cold  water  on  his  face,  put  harts- 
horn, snuff,  or  burnt  feathers  to  his  nose, 
and  a  little  brandy,  if  you  can  get  it,  into  his 
mouth.  You  may  also  slap  or  shake  him 
strongly  with  your  hand — if  you  can  only 
make  him  feel,  you  will  be  almost  sure  to 
recal  him  to  life  ;  but  to  think  of  bleeding  a 
person  in  such  a  state — ha  !  ha !  After  all, 
this  is  no  laughing  matter ;  for  when  we  see 
such  things  done  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
we  should  rather  blush  for  a  profession  that 
would  endeavour  to  screen  any  of  its  mem- 
bers from  the  contempt  they  merit,  when  they 
have  so  far  outraged  everything  like  decency 
and  common  sense.  The  proper  treatment 
of  a  fit  of  fainting  or  convulsion,  should  be 
in  principle  the  same  as  you  may  have  seen 
practised  by  any  well-informed  midwife,  in 
the  case  of  children  that  are  still-born — 
children  all  but  dead.  You  may  have  seen 
the  good  lady  place  the  child  on  her  knee 
and  beat  it  smartly  and  repeatedly  with  her 
open  hand  on  theships  and  shoulders,  or  sud- 
denly plunge  it  into  cold  water  :  now  while 
this  is  doing,  the  infant  will  often  give  a 
gasp  or  two  and  then  cry — that  is  all  the 
midwife  wants.  And  if  you  will  only  follow 
her  example  in  the  case  of 

Infantile  Convulsions, — 

which,  after  all,  are  the  very  same  thing  as 
Epileptic  fits  in  the  adult, — you  will  often 
succeed  in  substituting  a  fit  of  crying,  which 
I  need  hardly  say,  is  attended  with  no  danger 
at  all,  for  a  spasmodic  fit,  which,  under  the 
routine  treatment,  is  never  free  from  it.  Only 
get  the  child  to  cry,  and  you  need  not  trouble 
yourself  more  about  it,— for  no  human  creature 
can  possibly  weep  and  have  a  convulsion  fit 
of  the  epileptic  or  fainting  kind  at  the  same 
moment.  Convulsive  sobbing  is  a  phenome- 
non perfectly  incompatible  with  these  move- 
ments—for it  depends  upon  a  reverse  action 
in  the  atoms  of  the  brain.     The  only  thing 
which  may  prevent  some  of  you  from  doing 
your  duty  on  such  occasions,  is  the  fear  of 
offending  an  ignorant  nurse  or  mother,  who 
willthinkyou  a  monster  of  cruelly  for  treating 
an  infant  so.  Gentlemen,  these  persons  do  not 
know  how  difficult  it  is  to  get  a  child  in  con- 
vulsions to  feel  at  all ; — and  in  proof  of  this, 
I  may  tell  you,  that  such  slaps  as  in  a  per- 
fectly healthy  child  would  be  followed  by 
marks  that  should  last  a  week,  in  cases  of 
this  description  leave  no  mark  whatever  af- 
ter the  paroxysm  has  ceased.   During  the  fit, 
the  child  is  so  perfectly  insensible  as  to  be 
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literally  all  but  half  dead.  Now  this  brings 
to  my  mind  a  case  of  infantile  convulsions, 
in  which  I  was  gravely  requested  to  meet 
an  old  woman  in  consultation — a  nurse  or 
midwife,  I  forget  which,  who  being  much 
with  children,  must  necessarily  be  wonderful- 
ly clever  in  the  cure  of  their  diseases.  You 
smile,  doubtless,  that  1  should  be  asked  to 
do  any  thing  of  the  kind;  but  it  was  in  the 
case  of  the  child  of  a  relative  ;  and  relatives, 
you  know,  sometimes  take  strange  liberties 
with  each  other.  Still  it  was  not  altogether 
to  teli  you  this,  that  I  reverted  to  the  case 
in  question — it  was,  on  the  contrary,  to  show 
you  what  a  wise  person  she  proved,  the  fe- 
male doctor  who,  on  this  occasion,  was  pro- 
posed for  my  coadjutor.  On  being  asked  by 
the  mother  what  should  be  done  in  the  case 
of  a  return  of  the  convulsion  fits,  the  old  lady 
answered,  "  Oh  madam,  you  must  let  the 
child  be  very  quiet  and  not  disturb  it  by 
noises  or  any  thing  of  that  sort !" — which 
sapient  advice  I  have  no  doubt  was  found 
one  of  the  best  antidotes  in  the  world  to  a 
state  in  which,  if  you  were  to  roar  till  your 
lungs  cracked,  you  could  not  by  any  possi- 
bility make  the  subject  of  it  hear  at  all. 

What  is  the  present  routine  treatment  of 
an  infant  taken  with  convulsion  fits  ?  That 
I  can  scarcely  tell  you ;  but  when  I  settled 
in  London,  some  four  years  ago,  the  Court 
doctors,  who,  of  course,  give  the  tone  to  the 
profession  in  the  country,  had  no  hesitation 
in  applying  all  at  once  the  Eight  lancets  of 
the  cupping  instiument  behind  the  ear  of  in- 
fants under  six  months  old, — and  that,  in 
some  cases,  repeatedly!  In  addition,  they 
were  in  the  habit  of  leeching,  purging,  and 
parboiling  the  poor  little  creatures  in  warm 
baths  !  If  mothers  will  really  suffer  their 
children  to  be  treated  in  this  manner,  surely 
they  only  deserve  to  lose  them.  The  strong- 
est and  healthiest  child  in  existence,  far  less 
a  sick  one,  could  scarcely  survive  the  rou- 
tine practice.  But  whether  you  believe  me 
or  not,  there  is  nothing  moie  true  than  what 
the  Duke  says  in  the  play  of  The  Honey- 
moon, such  fits  are 

seldom  mortal, 


Save  when  the  doctor's  sent  for. 

In  the  case  of  adult  epilepsy,  especially  at 
the  commencement  of  the  fit,  a  very  little 
thing  will  often  at  once  produce  a  counter 
movement  of  the  brain  sufficiently  strong  to 
influence  the  body  in  a  manner  incompatible 
with  its  further  continuance.  The  application 
of  so  simple  a  means  as  the  ligature  may  then 
very  often  do  this  at  once  ;  but,  like  every 
other  remedy  frequently  resorted  to,  it  will  be 
sure  to  lose  its  good  effect  when  the  patient 
has  become  accustomed  to  it;  for  in  this  and 


similar  cases,  every  thing  depends  upon  the 
suddenness  and  unexpectedness  of  the  parti- 
cular measure  put  in  practice  whether  your 
influence  the  brain  of  a  patient  in  a  novel 
manner  or  not.  The  sudden  cry  of  "  fire"  or 
"  murder,"  nay,  the  unexpected  singing  of 
some  old  song,  in  a  situation,  or  under  cir- 
cumstances which  surprised  the  person  who 
heard  it,  has  charmed  away  a  paroxysm  of 
the  severest  pain.  In  the  army,  the  unex- 
pected order  for  a  march  or  a  battle  will  often 
empty  an  hospital.  The  mental  excitement 
thereby  produced,  has  cured  diseases  which 
had  baffled  all  the  efforts  of  the  most  experi- 
enced medical  officers.  In  the  words  of 
Shakspeare,  then,  you  may  positively  and 
literally 

Fetter  strong  madness  with  asilken  thread; 
Cure  ache  with  air,  and  agony  with  words ! 


Suggestions  relative  to  the  cause  of  sleep. 
By  William  Smith,  Esq.  Surgeon,  Clifton. 

Sleep  appears  to  depend  on  a  retardation 
of  the  circulation  through  the  brain,  there- 
by producing  a  venous  condition  of  the 
blood  in  that  organ,  and  this  diminished  or 
retarded  circulation  may  probably  depend 
on  a  periodic  exhaustion  of  the  propelling 
powers  of  the  heart.  The  proofs  of  the 
first  portion  of  this  proposition  are  many, 
and  I  think  satisfactory. 

First.  Venous  congestion  of  the  brain, 
from  any  obstacle  to  the  return  of  the  blood 
will  produce  drowsiness,  stupor,  coma,  and 
finally,  apoplexy,  if  its  intensity  be  suffi- 
ciently great. 

Second.  In  sleep,  respiration  and  circula- 
tion are  performed  more  slowly  than  in  the 
waking  condition :  hence  a  change  in  the 
blood  of  the  brain  does  not  occur  so  fre- 
quently. 

Third.  Animal  heat,  and  its  causes,  re- 
spiration and  circulation,  are  feeble  in  hy- 
bemating  animals  during  their  winter  sleep. 

Fourth.  The  adult,  in  whom  the  respira- 
tory and  circulating  systems  are  at  the  max- 
imum of  developement,  takes  less  sleep  than 
the  infant,  in  whom  the  nutritive  or  glan- 
dular system  is  in  full  activity,  but  in  whom 
the  respiratory  functions  are  at  their  mini- 
mum. 

Fifth.  Motion,  with  its  tendency  to  in- 
crease circulation  and  respiration,  prevents 
sleep. 

Sixth.  Hence  an  easy  and  quiet  position 
of  the  body,  and  all  the  means  which  tend 
to  favor  a  tranquil  circulation,  are  incen- 
tives to  sleep. 

Seventh.  Hence  the  whole  class  of  seda 
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live  remedies  eventually  produce  slowness 
■of  the  heart's  action  after  a  longer  or  short- 
er stage  of  stimulation. 

Eighth.  Hence  the  desire  of  sleep  after 
exercise,  as  the  circulation  becomes  so  much 
slower  after,  in  proportion  to  its  accelera- 
tion during  it. 

Ninth.  From  the  same  cause,  vvjine  and 
all  stimulants  act  primarily  as  excitants ;  and 
when  their  stimulation  has  subsided,  the 
circulation  becomes  slow,  slightly  oppres- 
sed, and  drowsiness  supervenes. 

Tenth.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
warm  bath,  the  pulse  at  first  rising,  and 
subsequently  becoming  retarded. 

Eleventh.  Cold,  applied  to  the  head,  ra- 
pidly lessens  the  circulation,  and  tranquil 
sleep  is  sometimes  produced  by  this  means 
in  fierce  delirium,  and  in  violent  paroxysms 
of  insanity. 

Twelfth.  Motion  is  employed  as  a  reme- 
dial means  in  obviating  the  effects  of  opium. 
We  walk  the  patient  about,  and  so  keep 
the  circulation  excited,  till  the  poison  is  got 
rid  of,  or  its  effects  shall  have  passed  off. 

Thirteenth.  Intense  cold  produces  slow 
and  retarded  circulation,  drowsiness,  and 
coma.  Hence  the  necessity  not  to  allow 
persons  exposed  to  its  influence  to  cease 
from  exercise,  which  supplies  the  necessary 
stimulation  to  the  circulation.  A  celebra- 
ted surgeon,  in  describing  the  disastrous  re- 
treat from  Moscow,  says  "those  who  sat 
down  went  to  sleep,  and  those  who  slept, 
awolte  no  more." 

Fourteenth.  Hence  the  amount  of  fat  ani- 
mal food  which  is  not  only  eaten  with  im- 
punity by  those  who  are  exposed  to  great 
cold,  but  is  found  to  be  absolutely  essential 
to  maintain  the  proper  amount  of  circula- 
tion. 

Fifteenth.  We  have  sneezing  and  yawn- 
ing as  important  illustrations  of  the  effect 
of  an  accelerated  circulation  in  preventing 
sleep.  The  sneeze  is  a  forcible  expiration, 
after  which  a  deep  breath  is  taken  in  :  this 
of  course,  produces  arterialization  and  sub- 
sequent circulation  of  the  blood.  Yawning 
is  a  prolonged  and  deep  inspiration,  and  in 
the  same  manner  has  the  effect,  for  a  time, 
of  keeping  up  the  attention,  by  furnishing: 
to  the  brain  a  fresh  amount  of  arterializecl 
blood. 

Sixteenth.  Immersion  in  an  atmosphere  of 
carbonic  acid,  or  in  an  atmosphere  which 
contains  a  large  proportion  of  it,  will  produce 
drowsiness,  coma,  and  the  sleep  of  death. 

Seventeenth.  Breathing  oxygen   gas,  on 

the  contrary,  will   produce   acceleration  of 

the  pulse,  and  all  the  vital  functions,   and 

eventually  delirium. 

Eighteenth.  In  delirium,  whether  attend- 


ed with  symptoms  of  power  or  debility, 
whether  of  the  sthenic  or  asthenic  type, 
we  have  an  accelerated  pulse.  In  the  for- 
mer case,  as  we  lessen  the  excitement  by 
depleting  measures,  and  in  the  latter,  or  true 
delirium  tremens,  as  we  obtain  the  same  end 
by  the  use  of  narcotics,  sleep  gradually 
steals  on  the  patient,  and  delirium  ceases. — 
In  fact,  our  grand  object  is  to  lessen  the 
rapidity  of  the  circulation  through  the  brain, 
and  thus  induce  sleep. 

I  trust  that  these  very  imperfect  remarks 
may  call  the  attention  of  the  readers  of  The 
Lancet  to  this  most  interesting  subject,  and 
tend  to  elicit  more  observations  on  a  point 
which,  being  closely  connected  with  health 
and  disease,  is  peculiarly  worthy  of  investi- 


gation. 


Lancet. 
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Dr.  Alfred  Augustus  Harvey,  M.R.C. 
S.E.,  and  formerly  surgeon  in  the  Hon.  East 
India  Company's  Service,  has  forwarded  to 
us  for  publication,  the  following  account  of 
the  mode  of  procuring  a  radical  cure  for 
Hydrocele,  without  injection,  employed  by 
him,  at  intervals,  for  thirty  years,  success- 
fully : — First,  discharge  the  fluid  with  a 
trocar,  or  pocket  lancet,  and  then  apply  a 
warm  vinegar  poultice  all  over  the  scrotum, 
in  order  to  bring  on  inflammation,  which 
generally  takes  place  in  a  few  hours,  and 
becomes  painful.  When  sufficient  inflam- 
mation has  been  excited,  remove  the  vinegar 
poultice,  and  apply  a  bread-and-milk  poul- 
tice. In  a  short  time,  the  pain  and  inflam- 
mation generally  subside,  and  the  cure  is 
completed.  Give  a  few  smart  doses  of  pur- 
gative medicine.  Dr.  Harvey  adds  the  sub- 
joined : 

"  Cure  for  Encysted  Tumours, — or 
Wens  of  the  Head,  or  other  parts  of  the 
body,  without  cutting  them  out."  First, 
make  a  longitudinal  cut  along  the  scalp. 
This  is  performed  with  little  loss  of  blood. 
Next  press  out  the  contents  of  the  cyst,  and 
apply,  freely,  alcohol  in  the  cavity,  with  a 
camel's  hair  brush.  Then  place  in  the  cav- 
ity, also,  from  two  to  six  grains  of  nitrate 
of  silver,  and  bring  the  edges  together  with 
strappings  when  inflammation  takes  place, 
Should  it  inflame  too  much,  apply  cold- 
water  dressings,  and  give  a  few  doses  of  ac- 
tive purgative  medicine.  This  plan  has 
ever  been  found  to  complete  the  cure  in  a 
few  days. 

Fistula  in  Ano  (blind  external)  can 
often  be  cured  without  cutting,  by  injecting 
alcohol  the  whole  length  of  the  sinus,  three 
or  four  times  a-day,  until  it  brings  on  inflam- 
mation :  when  that  takes  place,  the  cure  is 
generally  completed  in  a  short  time,    in 
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full  habits,  bleeding  by  the  arm  should  be 
practised,  if  required,  and  the  bowels  open- 
ed pretty  freely,  before  the  alcohol  is  inject- 
ed. Should  the  inflammation  become  too 
severe,  it  should  be  regulated  by  poultice  or 
cold-water  dressings,  and  low  diet  should 
strictly  be  attended  to.  Lancet. 

The  Gastric  Fluid,  its  nature  and  properties. 

M.  Blondlot  has  recently  published  in 
Paris  a  treatise  on  digestion,  detailing  very 
numerous  experiments  made  upon  a  dog,  in 
which  a  fistulous  opening  into  the  stomach 
was  maintained  for  upwards  of  two  years. 
The  gastric  juice  w^as  obtained  in  very  large 
quantities.  Submitted  to  distillation,  the 
fluid  passing  over  did  not  exhibit  the  slight- 
est acid  re-action,  whilst  the  residue  in  the 
retort  was  always  strongly  acid.  It  is 
therefore  certain  that  the  acid  of  the  gastric 
fluid  is  neither  hydrochloric  nor  acetic  acid, 
since  both  these  are  volatile.  The  gastric 
fluid  of  other  animals  gave  the  same  result 
on  being  distilled.  When  chalk  or  any 
other  carbonate  of  lime  is  added,  no  effer- 
vescence ensues,  which  further  proves  the 
acid  not  to  be  the  lactic.  M.  Blondlot  con- 
cludes, that  the  acid  re -action  of  healthy 
gastric  juice  is  owing  to  the  presence  of  su- 
perphosphate and  biphosphate  of  lime.  He 
adds,  1st.  "  That  there  is  no  other  acid 
which  can  remain  acid,  and  fail  to  decom- 
pose carbonate  of  lime.  2nd.  That  sulphu- 
ric acid,  added  to  gastric  juice,  precipitates 
an  abundance  of  sulphate  of  lime,  and  oxa- 
lic acid  precipitates  oxalate  of  lime.  3rd. 
Potass,  soda,  ammonia,  and  lime  water,  pro- 
duce abundant  precipitates  of  neutral  phos- 
phate of  lime.  4th.  The  calcined  ash  of 
gastric  juice  is  not  deliquescent,  dissolves 
without  effervescence  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
forming  chloride  of  calcium,  it  therefore 
contains  neutral  phosphate  of  lime,  the  ex- 
cess of  acid  being  drawn  off  in  the  calcina- 
tion. 

M.  Blondlot  also  made  many  experiments, 
to  determine  whether,  during  digestion  in 
the  healthy  stomach,  lactic  acid  is  formed 
by  the  transformation  of  sugar,  starch,  or 
other  substance,  and  his  conclusion  is,  that 
it  is  never  found.  He  could  never  find  even 
a  trace  of  it,  although  he  analysed  the  fluid 
expressed  from  the  contents  of  the  stomach, 
after  remaining  on  the  stomach  various  pe- 
riods. He  conceives  that  the  acid  of  the 
gastric  juice  prevents  the  lactic  acid  fermen- 
tation, just  as  other  acids  are  known  to  do 
under  other  circumstances.  In  confirmation 
of  this,  M.  Blondlot  relates  many  experi- 
ments upon  birds  and  ruminating  animals, 
which  shew  that  the  formation  of  lactic  acid 


in  these  creatures  takes  place  only  in  those 
parts  of  the  alimentary  canals  where  no  acid 
is  present — namely,  in  the  crop  of  birds,  the 
first  and  second  stomach  of  ruminants,  and 
the  copxum  of  man,  and  other  animals.  He 
first  proves  that  the  acid  found  in  these  ca- 
vities is  not  secreted  b}^  their  walls.  Feed- 
ing sheep,  goats,  chickens,  and  pigeons,  on 
food  destitute  of  sugar,  and  examining  the 
fluid  found  in  the  cavities  mentioned,  he 
found  it  invariably  alkaline.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  addition  of  sugar  to  the  food  pro- 
duced an  acid  fluid  in  the  same  cavities 
which  proved  to  be  the  lactic.  The  con- 
tents of  the  ccecum  are  not  more  acid  than 
those  of  the  small  intestines,  except  sugar 
has  been  taken  in  the  food ;  but  when  su- 
gar has  been  taken,  it  undergoes  the  lactic 
fermentation  in  the  ccecum.  These  experi- 
ments agree  with  those  of  Mr.  Ross,  pub- 
lished in  The  Lancet  for  January  and  Feb- 
ruary, 1844.  Tiedemann  and  Gmelin  found 
acid  in  the  crop  of  a  pigeon,  which  had  fed 
for  several  days  on  nothing  but  meat ;  but 
this,  as  M.  Blondlot  shews,  probably  had 
regurgitated  from  the  stomach — an  accident 
requiring  precautions  to  prevent,  after  death . 

M.  Blondlot  believes  that  the  digestive 
property  of  gastric  juice  depends,  not  on 
its  obvious  chemical  constitution,  but  upon 
a  peculiar  organic  principle.  If  exposed  to 
a  temperature  of  104°  to  122°  F.,or  higher, 
it  loses  entirely  and  irrecoverably  its  diges- 
tive powers,  although  to  all  appearance,  and 
even  as  to  its  composition,  as  made  known 
by  analysis,  it  remains  unchanged.  With 
the  exclusion  of  the  air,  gastric  juice  may  be 
kept  for  two  years  without  loss  of  its  acti- 
vity ;  but  with  the  free  access  of  air,  it  pu- 
trifies  in  five  or  six  days,  although  the 
chyme  which  it  forms  from  nitrogenous  or- 
ganic substances  may  be  preserved  for  two 
or  three  months  without  change.  The  pre- 
cipitation of  all  the  lime  it  contains  does  not 
affect  its  activity,  nor  are  its  chlorides  indis- 
pensable, but  whatever  acts  upon  its  orga- 
nic constituents,  heat,  strong  alcohol,  or 
strong  acids,  or  which  removes  them,  such 
as  animal  charcoal,  chlorine,  tannic  acid,  or 
acetate  of  lead,  destroys  all  its  digestive 
properties. 

M.  Blondlot  also  shews — a.  That  coagu- 
lated albumen  resists  the  action  of  the  gas- 
tric juice  only  from  its  compact  form. 
When  coagulated  in  very  small  particles,  as 
white  of  egg  beaten  into  a  froth  and  poured 
into  boiling  water,  it  is  digested  as  quickly 
as  soft  fibrine.  b.  That  the  action  of  the 
stomach  in  coagulating  milk  is  not  due  to 
its  digestive  principle  solely,  but  to  its  acid, 
which  acts  like  lactic  acid.  c.  The  effect  of 
the  gastric  fluid  upon  bones,  whether  entire 
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or  not,  is  to  disintegrate  the  animal  matter 
slowly,  beginning  at  the  surface,  and  to  re- 
duce the  earihy  matter  into  a  fine  chalky 
powder,  but  without  dissolving  or  decompo- 
sing it.  The  earthy  matter  not  being  dis- 
solved, proves  that  no  hydrochloric  acid 
has  acted  upon  it,  but  it  all  is  discharged 
with  the  fseces. 

The  physiological  results  of  M.  Blondlot's 
experiments  confirm  those  of  M.  Beaumont, 
which  are  already  familiar  to  our  readers. — 
Lancet. 


Indian  Hemp  in  Traumatic  Tetanus. 

ByH.  G.  Potter,  F  L.S.  Surgeon  to  the  Newcastle 
Infirmary,  and  Lecturer  on  Surgery,  at  the  New- 
castle-on -Tyne  School   of  Medicine  and  Suigery. 

Though  the  attention  of  the  profession 
has  been  frequently  directed  to  Indian  hemp 
as  a  medicinal  agent  in  the  treatment  of 
spasmodic  affections,  L  believe  that  its  pow- 
ers are  not  yet  sufficiently  appreciated.  If, 
therefore,  you  will  allow  me  a  small  space 
in  your  valuable  publication,  I  will  mention 
a  case  in  which  I  lately  tried  this  medicine 
with  marked  good  effect.  A  young  man 
while  engaged  at  his  work,  Oct.  29,  1844, 
became  entangled  in  the  belt  which  moved 
a  large  wheel,  and  thus  received  a  severe 
laceration  on  the  upper  part  of  right  thigh, 
exposing  the  femoral  vessels.  He  also  re- 
ceived several  other  injuries.  He  was  im- 
mediately brought  to  the  Newcastle  Infir- 
mary, when  the  usual  treatment,  in  such  ca- 
ses, was  adopted.  The  case  proceeded  most 
favorably  until  the  twelfth  day,  when  symp- 
toms of  tetanus  appeared.  A  large  dose  of 
calomel  and  Dover's  powders  was  then  giv- 
en, and  as  no  good  effect  followed,  I  ordered 
him  to  have  ten  grains  of  extract  of  Indian 
hemp,  and  to  repeat  the  same  dose  every 
two  or  three  hours,  if  required.  I  saw  him 
again  in  a  few  hours,  and  finding  that  his 
bowels  had  not  been  acted  upon  by  some 
purgatives  he  had  taken,  ordered  two  drops 
of  croton  oil  to  be  placed  on  the  tongue,  and 
the  following  injection : — Tobacco  leaves, 
one  scruple ;  boiling  water,  eight  ounces  : 
macerate  ;  strain  for  an  enema.  These  pro- 
duced free  action  in  the  bowels. 

In  consequence  of  the  difficulty  in  swal- 
lowing, I  determined  to  give  the  extract  in 
the  form  of  injection,  and  therefore  ordered 
him  to  have  the  following  enema  every  two 
hours :  Extract  of  Indian  hemp,  one 
scruple  ;  strong  beef-tea,  six  ounces  ;  mix. 
This  was  done,  and  the  injections  retained. 
No  violent  spasmodic  actions  took  place, 
but  the  back  became  gradually  more  and 
more  arched,  so  that  it  was  necessary  to 
place  a  pillow  beneath.  The  extract  did  not 
cause  any  marked  symptom  of  intoxication, 


though  it  evidently  produced,  at  intervals, 
calm  sleep. 

Without  suffering  any  pain,  the  disease 
gradually  progressed,  death  taking  place  on 
the  fourth  day  after  symptoms  appeared. 

In  this  case,  four  drachms  and  two 
scruples  of  the  extract  were  administered, 
and  to  the  action  of  this  medicine  I  attribute 
the  freedom  from  pain  and  clonic  spasm, 
which  surely  is  sufficient  to  induce  any  one 
to  give  this  remedy  a  full  trial  in  so  fearful 
a  disease. 

Before  I  conclude,  it  may  be  well  to  men- 
tion, that  no  abnormal  appearances  were 
detected  at  the  post-mortem,  to  throw  any 
light  on  the  pathology  of  this  disease. — 
Lancet. 


A  New  Preparation  of  Cinchona  Bark. 

Mr.  M.  Donovan,  of  Dublin,  has  collec- 
ted a  considerable  amount  of  evidence  from 
numerous  medical  authors,  tending  to  prove 
that  the  alkaloids  of  the  barks,  quinine,  cin- 
chona, &c,  are  not  the  only  constituents 
which  give  those  barks  their  medicinal  pro- 
perties, but  that  their  anti-periodic  efficacy 
depends,  in  part,  upon  other  ingredients,  and 
much  upon  the  combination  in  which  the 
alkaloids  are  found  in  the  natural  state  of 
the  bark.  The  sulphate  of  quinine  is,  at 
present,  the  form  most  commonly  employed 
but  many  authorities  are  adduced  by  Mr. 
Donovan,  to  shew  that  it  cannot  in  all  cases 
be  depended  on. 

Under  the  impression  that  these  prelimin- 
ary points  are  proved,  Mr.  Donovan  pro- 
ceeds to  relate  his  experiments,  made  with 
the  view  to  obtain  an  agreeable  preparation 
containing  all  the  virtues  of  the  bark  in  a 
small  bulk.  "  Hitherto,"  he  says,  "  there 
has  been  no  way  of  exhibiting  bark  in  its 
full  powers,  except  in  the  state  of  powder 
which,  to  most  persons,  is  so  disgusting  a 
dose  that  it  is  rarely  prescribed."  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  preparation  which  he  con- 
ceives accomplishes  the  purpose: — 

Let  eight  ounces  of  yellow  bark,  in  coarse 
powder,  be  digested  with  a  pint  of  proof- 
spirit  for  a  week,  in  a  close  vessel,  with 
frequent  agitation.  The  tincture  is  to  be 
fully  extracted  by  the  screw-press ;  the  resi- 
dum  is  to  be  digested  with  another  pint  of 
proof- spirit  for  a  week,  and  the  tincture 
again  expressed.  The  residum  is  now  to  be 
boiled  for  half  an  hour  with  a  pint  of  water, 
and  the  decoction  strongly  pressed  out.  The 
boiling  of  the  residum  a  second  and  third 
time,  with  a  new  pint  of  water  is  to  be  per- 
formed in  the  same  manner ,  and  then  the 
three  decoctions,  mixed,  are  to  be  evapora- 
ted by  heat  to  eight  ounces.  It  will  be  much 
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the  better  if  this  be  done  in  a  vacuum.  The 
tinctures,  mixed,  are  to  be  distilled  or  evapo- 
rated until  eight  ounces  remain  ;  and  these, 
still  boiling  hot,  are  to  be  added  to  the  eva- 
porated decoction.  A  pint  of  liquid  will 
thus  be  produced,  the  chief  ingredient  of 
which  is  dikinate  of  quinina. 

To  this  liquid  add  315,31  grains  of  dinox- 
alate  of  quinina,  and  boil  for  a  few  moments; 
then  add  21  troy  ounces  of  refined  sugar, 
and  four  ounces  of  best  gum  arabic,  both  in 
powder,  and  previously  mixed.  The  whole 
is  to  be  kept  stirring  until  solution  is  effected, 
and  if  the  resulting  syrup,  when  cold,  does 
not  amount  to  32  ounces  by  measure,  water 
is  to  be  added  to  make  up  that  amount. 
When  cold,  filter  through  flannel. 

In  each  ounce  of  this  syrup  there  will  be 
16  grains  of  anhydrous  dikinate  of  quinina. 
This  syrup  is  twenty-five  times  stronger 
than  the  decoction  of  bark.     , 

It  remains  to  offer  a  few  suggestions  rela- 
tive to  the  pharmaceutical  employment  of 
this  syrup.  In  general  it  may  be  used  in 
any  mixture  of  compatible  liquids,  when  the 
powers  of  bark  are  required,  and  when  the 
other  liquids  are  already  sufficiently  volu- 
minous, and  would  be  altogether  too  bulky 
if  decoction  of  bark  were  employed.  Thus, 
in  the  simultaneous  exhibition  of  decoctions 
of  bark  and  sarsaparilla,  in  equal  quantities 
the  smallest  efficient  dose  of  the  mixture  is 
six  ounces  three  times  a  day.  By  altering 
the  formula  to  fifteen  and  a  half  ounces  of 
decoction  of  sarsaparilla,  and  five  and  a  half 
drachms  of  syrup  of  bark,  the  same  powers 
are  exhibited  in  half  the  foregoing  bulk. 

The  following  contains  all  its  energy  in 
a  state  of  perfect  development  and  activity, 
and  is  a  pleasant  carminative  tonic : — 

Cinnamon  water,  six  ounces  and  a  half ; 
syrup  of  bark,  half  an  ounce ;  compound 
tincture  of  bark,  an  ounce.  An  ounce  mea- 
sure of  this  mixture  is  equivalent  to  thirty- 
six  grains  of  bark  in  substance. 

When  bark  and  iron  are  indicated,  the  fol- 
lowing is  the  formula  in  which  the  least 
chemical  action  takes  places  between  the 
tannin  and  the  iron,  as  no  discoloration  ap- 
pears for  several  days : — 

Precipitated  carbonate  of  iron,  syrup  of 
hark,  of  each  an  ounce.  Mix.  Dose,  the 
size  of  a  small  nutmeg. 

The  strength  of  this  syrup  is  such,  that 
one  drachm  is  a  full  dose,  either  by  itself  or 
in  water.  Aromatics,  such  as  anise  or  fen- 
nel, are  said  perfectly  to  mask  the  bitterness 
of  preparations  of  quinina.  M.  Pierquin  says 
that  thirty-two  grains  of  carbonate  of  mag- 
nesia conceal  the  taste  of  six  grains  of  sul- 
phate of  quinina,  without  interfering  with 
its  virtues. 


To  conclude :  this  preparation  of  bark 
seems  deserving  of  the  attentive  considera- 
tion of  physicians,  as  it  contains  all  that  is 
valuable  in  that  medicine,  in  a  state  of  per- 
fect preservation  and  full  energy.  It  pre- 
sents the  active  ingredients  exactly  in  their 
natural  state,  which  good  judges  have  decla- 
red to  be  in  many  forms  of  disease  absolute- 
ly necessary.  It  contains  nothing  but  what 
is  an  unaltered  proximate  principle  of  bark. 
The  form  is  commodious,  not  liable  to  spoil- 
ing, is  less  disagreeable  than  any  other,  and 
may  be  rendered  even  agreeable. — Pharm.. 
Journal. 


Adulteration  of  Sulphate  of  Quinine,   and  a 
Method  of  detecting  it. 

The   suphate  of  quinine  of   commerce  is 
very  frequently  adulerated  with  saJicine.    If 
the  proportion  of  the  latter  alkaloid  present 
be  half,  or  even  one-fourth,   the   fraud  may 
be  detected  by  the  addition  of   concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  which  produces,   with  sali- 
cine,  a  characteristic  red  color.     But   if  no 
more  than  a  tenth  of  salicine  is  mixed  with 
the  sulphate  of  quinine,  this  red  color  is  not 
developed  by  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid. 
In  order  to  detect  the  presence  of  salicine  in 
this  or  less  proportions,  this  alkaloid  must 
be  isolated.     For  this  purpose,  take  three  or 
four  grains  of  the  suspected  sulphate  of  quin- 
ine, and  pour  on  it  al&out  six  times  its  weight 
of  concentrated   sulphuric  acid,  which  dis- 
solves the  salt,  and,  if  salicine  be  present, 
forms  a  solution  of  a  brown  color,  just  like 
sulphuric  acid*  s*oiled  by  some  vegetable  mat- 
ter.    To  this   add   carefully  and   gradually 
some  distilled  water,  until  a  white  precipi- 
tate appears.  This  will  probably  be  salicine, 
which  will  not  dissolve  in  a  moderately  di- 
lute acid  solution  of  sulphate  of  quinine. 
Filter  the  liquid,  and  collect  the  precipitate 
on  a  watch  glass,  and  it  will  now  produce, 
upon  the  addition  of  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid,  the  bright-red  color  characteristic  of  sa- 
licine.     If  too  much  water  be  added,  the 
precipitate  will  dissolve,  and  only  a  loose 
gelatinous  precipitate   will  form,  very  diffi- 
cult to  separate.  Journal  de  Chemie  Medicale. 


Epidemic  Cholera  treated  by  Transfusion. 

In  a  preceding  number  of  the  same  jour- 
nal, several  extraordinary  cases  of  recovery 
from  the  late  epidemic  cholera  thus  treated 
by  IVlr.  Torrance,  are  recorded.  The  fluid 
injected  consisted  of — Muriate  of  Soda,  2' 
drachms,  carbonate  of  soda,  2  scruples, 
chloride  of  potassium,  7  grains,  water  (tem- 
perature 96°,)  2  quarts.  Of  this  solution, 
as  many  as  10  quarts  were,  in  some  instan- 
ces, injected  into  the  system,  at  intervals,, 
during  28  hours ! — Lancet. 
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Miss  Martineau's  repudiation  of  Mr.  Green- 
how's  Report. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  when  insert- 
ing our  analysis  of  the  pamphlet  of  Mr. 
Greenhow,  describing  the  medical  facts  of 
the  case  of  his  sister-in-law,  Miss  Martineau, 
we  stated  that  they  had  been  published  by 
that  gentleman,  with  the  full  assent  and  ap- 
proval of  the  lady.  But  it  appears  from  a 
letter  of  Miss  Martineau,  published  in  The 
Observer,  London  newspaper,  of  Sunday 
last,  that  Mr.  Greenhow,  in  supposing  that 
he  had  obtained  the  consent  of  the  patient, 
labored  under  a  "  mistake  ;"  and  the  same 
letter  informs  us  that  Miss  Martineau 
considers  it  to  be  "  impossible  for  her  to  re- 
main under  the  supposition  of  concur- 
rence" in  the  publication.  She  admits,  how- 
ever, that  in  "  the  writing  and  the  reading  " 
of  the  communications  which  passed  be- 
tween her  and  Mr.  Greenhow  on  the  sub- 
ject, she  is  not  much  surprised  that  he  should 
have  been  thinking  of  one  thing  and 
speaking  of  another.  Miss  Martineau  says, 
"  I  have  not  seen 'the  report,  of  course,  and 
it  was  in  circulation,  I  believe,  ten  days  be- 
fore I  received  that  shock  of  painful  amaze- 
ment which  your  declaration  occasioned.  I 
understand  the  matter  thus  : — You  told  me 
that  certain  attacks  on  you  by  some  mem- 
bers of  your  profession  would  compel  you 
to  report  the  case,  professionally,  in  self-de- 
fence. By  a  strong  effort  1  abstained  from 
the  slightest  expression  of  my  natural  re- 
luctance. This  respect  for  your  liberty  of 
professional  self-defence  seems  to  have  been 
understood  by  you,  not  merely  as  acquies- 
cence but  participation.  In  reply  to  a  note 
from  you,  I  wrote  the  following  note,  which 
you  interpreted  (I  cannot  conceive  how)  as 
not  only  concurrence  but  as  permission  to 
use  my  name  as  your  sanction  : — '  I  have 
no  right  or  wish  to  give  any  opinion  what- 
ever. In  fulfilling  my  personal  obligations 
to  truth  and  science,  I  have  no  other  wish 
than  that  everybody  else  should  do  what  he 
believes  to  be  most  right.  This  was  one 
mistake  on  your  part ;  another  arose  from 
a  similar  misapprehension.  Being  aware 
that  an  account  of  my  recovery  by  mesmer- 
ism must  appear,  I  proposed  that  you  should 
transmit  to  the  recorder  of  my  recovery,  for 
his  private  reading,  your  view  of  the  case, 
in  order  that  you  might  have  no  cause  of 
subsequent  complaint  of  misrepresentation. 
My  note  was  as  follows  : — «  Dec.  6th,  I  said 
send  him  your  statement,  doing,  I  trust,  full 
justice  to  your  excellent  temper  in  the  mat- 
ter. Keep  in  mind  two  essential  things — 
that  whatever  is  said  about  the  various  dis- 
eases attributed  to  me  is  pure  invention  on 
the  part  of  those  who  know  nothing  of  the 


matter  ;  and  also  that  I  may  have  my  sense 
of  duty  about  communicating  the  benefits  I 
have  received  from  mesmerism.'  In  July 
you  were  so  struck  as  to  write  to  me, '  I 
cannot  but  feel  a  great  respect  for  the  influ- 
ence, whatever  it  be  called,  which  has  so 
improved  your  condition.'  Your  reply  was — 
\  As  it  becomes  more  and  more  evident  that 
I  must  soon  lay  before  the  prof ession  a  com- 
plete report  of  your  case,  I  must  decline  fur- 
nishing it,  in  the  meantime,  to  any  indivi- 
dual.' 

"  On  this  I  remarked  that  your  published 
report  would  answer  all  the  purposes  of  a 
private  statement  to  the  recorder  of  my  mes- 
meric recovery.  Of  all  conceivable  ideas, 
the  last  I  could  have  found  would  be  that  of 
being  made  in  any  degree  responsible  for 
the  issue  of  a  shilling  pamphlet  of  the  kind 
that  I  am  told  yours  is.  A  professional  man 
may  be  enabled  to  understand  the  shock 
caused  by  such  an  act ;  but  I  must  lament 
the  misapprehension  which  has  caused  you 
to  answer  for  any  one  but  yourself.  As  a 
mistake,  however,  I  take  leave  of  it,  and 
shall  forget,  as  soon  as  possible,  the  painful 
occasion  of  this  explanation." 

It  will  now  be  seen,  that  Miss  Martineau's 
physician,  Dr.  Greenhow,  was  compelled  to 
draw  up  and  publish  an  erroneous  history  of 
her  case,  to  appease  the  agony  of  a  portion 
of  the  medical  profession,  opposed  to  inno- 
vations or  improvements  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  the  old  astrological  schools  in 
which  they  were  educated,  and  known  un- 
der the  familiar  appellation  of  "Old  Ladies 
in  Breeches." 


ACADEMIE  DES   SCIENCES. 

Researches  of  MM.  Andral  and  Gararret  on 
the  Composition  of  the  Blood. 

MM.  Andral  and  Gavarret  have  commu- 
nicated the  results  of  their  further  researches 
on  the  composition  of  the  blood  in  disease. 
These  researches  tend  still  more  to  confirm 
the  law  which  they  previously  found  to  ex- 
ist with  reference  to  the  increase  of  fibrin  in. 
inflammatory  diseases,  and  its  decrease  in 
adynamic.  In  four  cases  of  acute  meningitis, 
free  from  complication,  which  terminated 
fatally,  (a  malady  that  they  had  not  yet  been 
able  to  study  under  this  point  of  view,)  the 
blood  drawn  from  the  first  bleeding  did  not 
present  more  fibrin  than  in  the  natural  state. 
As  the  symptoms  became  more  decidedly  in- 
flammatory, the  quantity  of  fibrin  increased 
from  two- eighths  to  three-fourths,  and  at 
last  to  five-fourths;  so  that  even  before  the 
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nature  of  the  symptoms  had  clearly  an- 
nounced the  transformation  of  a  simple  con- 
tinued fever  into  inflammation  of  the  menin- 
ges, the  increase  in  the  quantity  of  the  fibrin 
contained  in  the  blood  forewarned  it,  con- 
stituting the  first  evidence  of  its  manifesta- 
tion: in  these  four  cases  of  meningitis,  the 
autopsy  rendered  it  possible  to  appreciate,  to 
their  full  extent,  the  changes  which  took 
place  in  the  meninges  and  encepha]on. 

In  several  cases  of  saturnine  epilepsj ,  the 
quantity  of  fibrin  was  normal,  a  circum- 
stance which  corresponds  with  our  idea  of 
the  disease.  In  a  case  of  jaundice,  with  pain 
in  the  right  hypocondrium,  tumefaction  of 
the  liver,  and  febrile  re-action,  the  quantity 
of  fibrin  had  increased :  as,  also,  in  women 
who  presented,  several  months  after  deliv- 
ery, the  symptoms  of  a  slight  degree  of  in- 
flammation of  the  uterus,  and  of  the  annexed 
organs ;  in  a  case  of  phlegmon  of  the  right 
iliac  fossa,  which  appeared  on  a  woman  de- 
livered a  few  weeks  previously ;  in  a  para- 
lytic female,  when  an  eschar,  that  had 
formed  on  the  sacrum,  separated ;  and  lastly, 
in  a  case  of  erythema  nodosum. 

In  forty  cases  of  typhoid  fever,  free  from 
complication,  the  quantity  of  fibrin  always 
remained  below  four,  and  lowered  even  as 
far  as  two  and  one.  In  these  forty  cases 
there  was  a  complete  analogy  between  the 
diminution  in  the  amount  of  fibrin  and  the 
adynamia. 

The  blood  of  a  person  who  died  from  pur- 
pura hemorrhagica,  only  contained  0.9  of 
fibrin,  and  there  was  only  0.6  in  the  blood 
of  a  man  oi  fifty  years  of  age,  who,  whilst 
being  treated  at  the  Charite,  for  cirrhosis  of 
the  liver,  accompanied  by  its  ordinary  symp- 
toms, all  at  once  fell  into  a  state  of  extreme 
prostration,  with  fever  and  delirium.  When 
the  bodies  of  these  two  patients  were  open- 
ed, the  only  anatomical  data  which,  had  any 
reference  to  the  last  symptoms  which  they 
presented,  were  a  liquid  state  of  the  blood 
in  the  heart  and  the  large  vessels,  and  ecchy- 
moses  in  different  parts  of  the  sub-serous 
and  sub-mucous  cellular  tissues. 

The  above  results,  substantiating  the  pre- 
vious researches  of  MM.  Andral  and  Gavar- 
ret  in  every  respect,  they  are  inclined  to 
think  that  the  examination  of  the  varying 
proportions  of  the  fibrin  of  the  blood  in  cer- 
tain diseases,  may  be  of  great  use  to  deter- 
mine the  nature  of  disease,  and  to  assist 
diagnosis. 

MM.  Becquerel  and  Rodier  have  likewise 
presented  to  the  Academy  an  analysis  of  re- 
searches similar  to  those  of  M.  Andral. — 
They  have  arrived  at  precisely  the  same  re- 
sults. Bur  they  have  also  ascertained  two 
new  facts  :     Firstly,  that  the  proportion  of 


cholesterine  increases  in  the  blood  from  for- 
ty to  fifty  years  of  age,  as  well  in  woman  as 
in  man.  Secondly,  that  the  proportion  of 
this  substance  increases  along  with  that  of 
the  fibrin  in  inflammatory  diseases,  whereas, 
on  the  contrary,  the  albumen  diminishes. 

On  the  Degeneresence  of  Vaccine  Matter. 
M.Viard  has  been  performing  comparative 
experiments  in  order  to  ascertain  the  differ- 
ential characters  of  the  developement,  pro- 
gress, and  duration  of  the  eruption  of  the 
vaccine  matter  taken  from  the  cow  in  1836 
and  1844.  The  following  are  the  conclu- 
sions at  which  he  has  arrived  :  It  is  not,  as 
is  generally  supposed,  in  the  degree  of  de- 
velopment of  the  vaccinal  postules  on  the 
eighth  or  ninth  day,  that  we  must  look  for 
the  degeneresence  of  the  vaccine  matter ;  but 
in  the  progress,  and  more  especially  in  the 
duration,  of  the  eruption,  which  diminishes 
progressively.  In  1836,  the  vaccine  of  Jen- 
ner,  after  nine  and  thirty  years  sojournation 
in  the  economy  of  man,  gave  rise  to  postules 
which,  on  the  twelfth  day  were  perfectly 
dried ;  whereas  postules,  originating  from 
vaccine  matter  taken  from  the  cow  that  year, 
dried  only  on  the  seventeenth  day.  At 
present,  the  vaccine  of  1836  dries  on  the 
thirteenth  or  fourteenth  day ;  whereas  that 
recently  taken  from  the  cow  (1844)  only 
dries  on  the  seventeenth.  Thus,  in  sojourn- 
ing eight  years  in  man,  the  vaccine  of  1836 
has  decreased  in  its  power  of  keeping  up  the 
eruption.  M.  Viard  consequently  concludes 
that  vaccine  matter  should  be  procured  fresh, 
from  the  cow  every  five  or  six  years. 

Lancet. 


The   Sex  of  the  Child  as  a  Caase  of  Difficulty 
and  Danger  in  Human  Parturition. 

Professor  Simpson  announces,  and  very 
adequately  supports,  the  following  proposi- 
tions in  the  last  number  of  the  Edinburgh 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal : — 

1.  "  Of  the  mothers  that  die  under  par- 
turition and  its  immediate  consequences,  a 
much  greater  proportion  have  given  birth  to 
male  than  female  children.1' 

2.  "Among  labors  presenting  morbid 
complications  and  difficulties,  the  child  is 
much  oftener  male  than  female." 

3.  "  Amongst  the  children  of  the  moth- 
ers that  die  from  labor  or  its  consequences, 
a  larger  proportion  of  those  that  are  still 
born  are  male  than  female ;  and,  on  the  con- 
trary, of  those  that  are  born  alive,  a  larger 
proportion  are  female  than  male." 

4.  "  Of  still-born  children  a  larger  pro- 
portion are  male  than  female." 

5.  "  Of  the  children  that  die  during  the 
actual  progress  of  parturition,  the  number 
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of  males  is  much  greater  than  the  number 
of  females." 

6.  "  Of  those  children  that  are  born 
alive,  more  males  than  females  are  seen  to 
suffer  from  the  morbid  states  and  injuries  re- 
sulting from  parturition." 

7.  "  More  male  than  female  children  die 
in  the  earliest  periods  of  infancy  ;  and  the 
disproportion  between  the  mortality  of  the 
two  sexes  gradually  diminishes  from  birth 
onwards  till  some  time  subsequently  to  it." 

8.  "  Of  the  children  that  die  in  utero, 
and  before  the  commencement  of  labor,  as 
large  a  proportion  are  female  as  male." 

9.  "Of  the  morbid  accidents  that  are  lia- 
ble to  happen  in  connexion  with  the  third 
stage  of  labor,  as  many  take  place  with  fe- 
male as  with  male  births. 

10.  "The  average  duration  of  labor  is 
longer  with  male  than  with  female  chil- 
dren." 

11.  "More  dangers  and  deaths  occur 
both  to  mothers  and  children  in  first  than 
in  subsequent  labors." 

The  number  of  facts  which  Dr.  Simpson 
brings  forward  in  support  of  his  views,  ex- 
tends his  communication  to  a  great  length. 
The  subject  is  treated  with  characteristic 
ability,  and  those  for  whom  it  has  an  inter- 
est will  here  find  a  fund  of  valuable  practical 
information.  The  author  concludes  with  the 
following  startling  announcement : — 

"  The  official  returns  of  the  mortality  of 
England  and  Wales  have  only,  as  yet,  been 
collected  for  somewhat  upwards  of  seven 
years— viz:  from  1st  July,  1837,  to  the 
present  date.  If  the  calculations  we  have 
already  given  are  accordant  with  truth ,  (and 
we  believe  them  to  be  much  within  the  lim- 
its,) there  have  been  lost  in  Great  Britain, 
during  that  limited  period,  as  a  consequence 
of  the  slightly  larger  size  of  the  male  than 
of  the  female  head  at  birth,  about  50,000 
lives,  including  those  of  about  46,000,  or 
47,000  infants,  and  of  between  3000  and 
4000  mothers  who  died  in  childbed.  Lancet. 


Illustrations  of  the  Importance  of  Ventilation. 

Mr.  Squire,  in  the  last  month's  number  of 
the  Pharmaceutical  Journal,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing 

"  The  usual  argand  gas-burner  consumes 
about  five  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  hour,  pro- 
ducing rather  more  than  five  cubic  feet  of 
carbonic  acid,  and  nearly  half  a  pint  of 
water. 

"  Shops  using  thirty  of  these  lights, 
therefore,  in  an  evening  of  four  hours,  pro- 
duce upwards  of  nine  gallons  of  water, 
holding  in  solution  the  noxious  products  of 
the  gas. 


"  An  argand  lamp,  burning  in  a  room 
twelve  feet  high  and  twelve  feet  square,  con- 
taining 1728  cubic  inches  of  air,  with  clo- 
sed doors  and  windows,  produces  sufficient 
carbonic  acid,  in  rather  more  than  three 
hours,  to  exceed  one  per  cent.,  which  is  con- 
sidered unfit  for  respiration,  and  when  it 
amounts  to  ten  per.  cent.,  it  is  fatal  to  life. 

"  A  man  makes  on  an  average,  twenty 
respirations  per  minute,  and  at  each  respi- 
ration inhales  sixteen  cubic  inches  of  air : 
of  these  320  cubic  inches  inhaled,  thiity- 
two  cubic  inches  of  oxygen  are  consumed, 
and  twenty  five  cubic  inches  of  carbonic 
acid  produced." 


On  the  use  of  the  Thymus  Gland. 

"Dr.  Picci,  after  glancing  at  the  theories 
of  his  predecessors,  suggests  that  the  use  of 
this  gland  is  chiefly  of  a  mechanical  na- 
ture— viz  :  to  occupy  a  certain  space  within 
the  thoracic  cavity,  while  the  lungs  remain 
unexpanded  in  the  foetus ;  and  thus  to  pre- 
vent the  ribs  and  sternum  from  falling  in  too 
much  upon  these  vital  organs.  The  size  of 
the  thymus  is  inversely  as  the  volume  of  the 
lungs;  and,  when  the  latter  become  dilated 
after  birth  by  the  admission  of  air  into  their 
cells,  the  former  immediately  begins  to 
shrink  and  become  atrophied.  In  truth,  it 
is  only  in  the  adult  that  the  thoracic  parietes 
are  moulded  completely  upon  the  lungs ;  for, 
in  infancy  and  youth,  it  is  rather  the  thymus 
gland  that  is,  in  their  place,  moulded  upon 
the  thorax. 

"  The  situation  of  this  gland  in  the  ante- 
rior mediastinum,  and  along  the  median  line, 
the  very  nature  of  its  tissue,  and  the  greater 
expansion  and  developement  of  its  inferior 
half,  are  adduced  as  arguments  in  favor  of 
the  opinion  now  adduced.  Besides  the  well 
known  circumstance  that,  in  those  new- 
born children  in  whom  the  thorax  is  very 
largely  developed,  the  thymus  continues  to 
increase  gradually  even  to  the  end  of  the 
second  year,  it  deserves  notice  that  all  those 
animals,  in  which  the  lungs  are  similar  to 
those  in  the  human  subject,  are  provided 
with  this  gland ;  whereas,  we  fiud  it  to  be 
entirely  wanting  in  those  which  breathe  by 
branchiae,  or  membranous  lungs.  In  hyber- 
nating  animals,  also,  the  thymus  exhibits  al- 
ternations of  enlargement  and  decrease,  ac- 
cording to  the  state  of  the  respiratory  organs. 
In  the  amphibia  it  attains  its  maximum  of 
development." 

"The  circumstance,  too,  of  the  gland 
being  usually  rather  larger  than  ordinary  in 
phthisical  patients,  may  be  mentioned  as 
lending  some  probability  to  the  view  propo- 
sed."— Med.  Chir.  Review. 
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Oalvanism  applied  to  the  treatment  of  Uterine 
Haemorrhage,  etc. 

Dr.  Radford  says  that  he  has  pursued  this 
practice  with  great  success,  in  cases  of  hae- 
morrhage, accidental  or  unavoidable,  accom- 
panied by  exhaustion,  and  occurring  before, 
during  or  after  labor.     He  adds — 

"  I  am  satisfied,  from  positive  trial  of  the 
remedy,  that  it  will  be  found  a  most  impor- 
tant agent  in  tedious  labor,  depending  upon 
want  of  power  in  the  uterus,  and  where  no 
mechanical  obstacle  exists.  1  would  also 
suggest  the  probability  of  its  proving  valu- 
able in  originating  uterine  action  de  novo, 
in  cases  where  it  may  be  considered  neces- 
sary, to  induce  premature  labor.  It  seems 
to  me  also  to  be  worthy  of  trial  in  certain 
cases  of  menorrhagia  in  the  ungravid  state, 
where,  on  vaginal  examination,  the  uterus 
is  found  to  be  atonic,  as  evidenced  by  its 
large  flaccid  condition,  and  the  patulous  siate 
of  the  os  uteri." 

The  remedy  is  thus  applied  : — 
"  The  brass  ball  of  tne  vaginal  conductor 
is  to  be  passed  up  to  the  os  uteri,  at  inter- 
vals, on  to  various  parts  of  this  organ ;  at 
the  same  time,  the  other  conductor  must  be 
applied  to  the  abdominal  parietes  over  the 
fundus  uteri.  Shocks  may  be  also  passed 
transversely  through  the  uterus,  by  simulta- 
neously applying  the  conductor  on  each 
side  of  the  belly. 

"  The  application  should  be  used  at  inter- 
vals, so  as  to  approximate  in  its  effects,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  to  the  natural  pains.  It 
may  be  continued  until  it  meets  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  case." — Lancet. 


In  the  same  journal,  Dr.  Radcliff  Hall  re- 
commends 

The  Use  of  Chloride  of  Lime  in  Diseases  at- 
tended with  Contagions  Discharge. 

"  Gonorrhoea. — In  the  first  stage,  before 
the  discharge  has  become  completely  puri- 
form,  or  the  scalding  great,  a  single  injection 
of  about  two  fluid  drachms  of  the  strong  so- 
lution will  always  put  a  stop  to  the  disease, 
either  in  a  first  or  subsequent  clap.  In  the 
second  stage,  when  there  is  considerable  dis- 
charge of  pus,  and  more  pain,  several  injec- 
tions are  required.  In  gleet,  provided  the 
discharge  be  not  kept  up  by  some  structural 
change  in  the  urethra,  the  strong  injection  is 
likewise  useful,  but  not  to  so  striking  an 
extent.  The  effects  of  injecting  the  strong 
solution  are,  sharp  pain,  and  often  erection 
for  the  moment,  slight  puffiness  and  eversion 
of  the  orifice  of  the  urethra,  and  tenderness 
on  pressure,  and  a  feeling  of  unusual  firm- 
ness for  two  or  three  inches  down  the  cor- 
pus spongiosam,  where  these  did  not  already 


exist.  In  a  short  time,  the  pain  subsides, 
and  in  a  quarter  or  half  an  hour,  a  serous 
discharge  issues  from  the  mouth  of  the  ure- 
thra." 

Purulent  Ophthalmia,  Dr.  Hall  has  treated 
with  like  success.  He  thus  uses  the  solu- 
tion : — 

"  The  eyelids  are  slowly  and  gently  sep- 
arated until  the  cornea  can  be  seen,  when 
that  is  manageable,   and  all    secretion  is 
wiped  away  with  a  fine  soft  sponge.    A  large 
bushy  camel-hair  pencil,  charged  with  the 
strong  solution,  is  then  insinuated  beneath 
the  upper  eyelid  and  swept  round  the  front 
of  the  eye ;  the  pencil  is  again  charged  with 
the  solution  and  applied    to  the    everted 
lower  lid.     Unless  plenty  of   the  fluid  be 
thus  applied,  the  application  will  be  equally 
painful  but  less  effectual.     There  is  consid- 
erable pain,  of  a  smarting,  burning  charac- 
ter, for   half  an  hour   or  longer,  and   the 
already  swollen  eyelids  become  still  more 
tumid  and  prominent.     This  tumefaction  is 
oedamatous  in  character,  the  skin  losing  in 
some  measure  its  peculiar  redness,  and  be- 
coming more  transparent.     In  a  few  hours, 
a  serous  discharge  oozes  out  from  between 
the  eyelids,  and  the  swelling  partially  sub- 
sides.     This  is  followed    by  secretion  of 
matter,  but  after  two  or  three  applications  of 
the  chloride,  in  perceptibly  diminished  quan- 
tity, the  discharge  gradually  loses  its   cha- 
racteristic yellow  color,  and  is  seen  in  flakes 
on  opening  the  eyelids.      After    three   or 
more  applications,  the    eyelids  no   longer 
swell  as  they  did  after  the  first,  and  the 
pain  is  much  less.     The  eyes  are  kept  clean 
with  warm  water,  matter  never  being  suf- 
fered to  collect  beneath  the  upper  lid;  a 
little  spermaceti  ointment  is  smeared  on  the 
edges  of  the  eyelids,  and  the  strong  solution 
is  applied  once  in  every  twenty-four  hours, 
until  the  secretion  ceases  to  be  in  the  least 
degree  puriform.     No  other  treatment  what- 
ever is  necessary." 


Contributions  to  the  Diagnosis  and  Pathology 
of  Chest  Diseases. 

Under  this  title  Mr.  Mac  Donnell  offers 
some  valuable  facts  and  observations  in  the 
last  number  of  the  Dublin  Journal.  At  page 
74  of  the  Lancet  for  April,  1844,  we  gave 
an  analysis  of  an  essay,  by  the  same  Gen- 
tleman, on  the  "Diagnosis  of  Empyema." 
Of  this  form  of  disease  his  present  commu- 
nication affords  another  example.  This  case 
is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  close  resem- 
blance which  it  presented  in  its  origin,  in  its 
general  symptoms,  and  in  many  of  its  phy- 
sical signs  to  tubercular  consumption.  There 
were  present,  emaciation,  purulent  expecto- 
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ration,  hectic  fever,  mucous  rales  at  the 
apex  of  the  affected  side  of  the  chest,  and 
various  other  signs,  which  would  at  once 
have  led  a  superficial  or  ignorant  inquirer  to 
arrive  at  the  most  unfavorable  prognosis. 
A  sound  knowledge  of  the  phenomena  of 
chest  pathology  discovered,  however,  suffi- 
cient grounds  for  a  different  conclusion,  and 
the  disease  was  pronouced  to  be  Empyema. 
The  progress  of  the  case,  and  the  final  re- 
covery of  the  patient,  afforded  the  most  sat- 
isfactory evidence  of  the  accuracy  of  this 
opinion. 

On  the  history  of  this,  and  of  eight  other 
cases  of  empyema,  the  author  founds  the 
following  proposition : — 

"That  purulent  expectoration  in  empy- 
ema, though  attended  by  quick  pulse,  sweat- 
ing, emaciation,  and  other  hectic  symptoms 
is  not  indicative  of  tubercular  or  pneumonic 
abscess,  unless  accompanied  by  unequivocal 
physical  signs  of  these  lesions ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  conse- 
quence of  an  effort  of  the  constitution  to  get 
rid  of  a  large  collection  of  matter  by  one  of 
the  ordinary  emunctories." 

Gangrene  of  the  lung  also  might  have 
been  supposed  to  have  been  present  in  this 
case,  as  the  breath  and  expectoration  were 
extremely  fcetid.  The  same  characters  were 
also  present  in  certain  other  cases,  which 
terminated  fatally,  showing  that  no  such 
condition  of  the  lung  existed.  Dr.  Mac 
Donnell  offers  the  following,  and,  we  believe 
correct  explanation  of  the  phenomenon : — 

"  In  such  cases,  we  have  a  quantity  of  pus 
and  air  occupying  the  minute  tubes  and  air 
cells,  and  having  but  an  imperfect  commu- 
nication with  the  external  atmosphere,  ow- 
ing to  the  larger  tubes  being  nearly  oblitera- 
ted by  the  compression  to  which  the  lung  is 
subjected  by  the  fluid  of  the  empyema,  and 
in  this  way  they  act  chemically  on  each 
other,  and  produce  a  decomposition,  giving 
rise  to  the  intolerable  odour  which  both  the 
pus  and  expired  air  soon  acquire.  In  fact, 
the  same  phenomena  are  observed  in  these 
cases  as  in  an  ordinary  abscess,  the  matter 
of  which  may  be  healthy  and  odourless  on 
its  being  opened,  but  soon  becomes  altered 
in  these  respects  when  air  enters  the  sac 
and  acts  upon  its  contents,  which  then  be- 
come bad  in  quality  and  offensive  in  odour. 
This  viewT  is  borne  out  by  what  was  noticed 
in  the  present  case — viz.,  that  the  breath 
was  not  ficetid  during  ordinary  expiration, 
but  became  so  immediately  after  coughing, 
by  which  the  air  pent  up  in  the  remote  tubes 
was  expelled,  whilst  that  taken  in  during 
ordinary  inspiration  was  exhaled  devoid  of 
odour." 

A  bruit  synchronous  with  the  heart's  ac- 


tion wras  heard  during  the  progress  of  the 
case,  at  the  left  side  of  the  spine.  It  disap- 
peared with  the  effusion.  Further  investi- 
gation will  probably  show  this  to  be  a  sign 
of  some  importance  in  acquiring  information 
as  to  the  actual  physical  relations  of  the 
parts  within  the  chest. — Lancet. 


ELEGANT  EXTRACT. 
More  food  for  the  Old  Ladies  in  Breeches. 
Mesmerism  and  Miss  Martineau. 
"  We  do  not  know  whether  to  congratu- 
late or  condole  with  the  talented  Heroine  of 
Political  Economy  on  the  strange  dream  that 
has  come  o'er  her  soul.  It  appears  that 
Miss  Martineau  recovered  her  health  and — 
we  were  nearly  saying — lost  her  senses ! 
But  this  is  not  the  case — she  has  acquired 
an  aditional  sense — clairvoyance  !  Her 
maid,  Betty,  placed  her  hand  on  her  mis- 
tress's ivory  forehead,  and,  presto,  a  Steam- 
Tug  that  was  passing  became  metamorphos- 
ed into  a  ship  of  celestial  glory,  fringed 
with  gold  and  silver,  and  fit  to  be  'a  God- 
head's dwelling.' 

Its  all  in  my  eye  Betty  Martin — eau  ! 

Betty,  however,  is  no  fool.  She  prescribed 
ale  and  brandy-and- water  to  her  mistress* 
instead  of  opium-eating,  and  the  change  re- 
sulted in  the  best  effects.  Harriet's  Mesme- 
ric dreams  will  prove  a  god-send  to  the  ani- 
mal magnetisers,  and  will  command  more 
attention  among  the  old  women  of  both  sexes 
than  her  Political  Economy  and  her  "Pre- 
ventive Checks."  But  it  won't  do  !  It  will 
be  the  wonder  of  the  day — perhaps  of  nine 
days — and  then  sink  into  oblivion  with  the 
exploits  of  Miss  Okey." — Medico.  Chir.  Re- 
view. 


Dr.  Duncan  relates,  in  the  last  number  of 
the  Northern  Journal  of  Medicine,  an  in- 
teresting case  of  Removal  of  a  coin  from 
the  Larynx  by  in version  of  the  body. 
An  individual  amusing  himself  by  tossing- 
up  a  shilling,  and  catching  it  in  his  mouth, 
it  slipped  through  the  glottis.     The  accident 
gave  rise  to  comparatively  little  inconveni- 
ence.    The  coin  seemed  to  the  patient  to  be 
fixed  at  the  cricoid  cartilage,  and  he  had  an 
impression  that  it  could  be  displaced  were  he 
to  stand  on  his  head.     This  impression  cor- 
responding with  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Duncan 
and  his  associates — 

"The  man  was  placed  with  his  shoulders 
against  the  raised  end  of  a  pretty  high  sofa, 
and  then  being  seized  by  three  of  the  most 
powerful  of  those  present  by  the  loins  and 
thighs,  he   was  rapidly  inverted,  so  as  ta 
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bring  the  head  into  the  dependent  position, 
and,  after  a  shake  or  two,  Dr.  Simpson  at 
the  same  time  moviug  the  larynx  rapidly 
from  side  to  side,  the  shilling  passed  into  the 
mouth  and  fell  upon  the  floor.  Not  the 
slightest  cough  nor  dyspnoea  was  produced, 
and  the  patient  immediately  started  up,  de- 
lighted with  the  result.  He  was  now  per- 
fectly free  from  uneasiness,  and  there  was  a 
marked  change  in  the  character  of  the  voice. 
He  had  not  the  slightest  subsequent  bad 
symptom." 


Curious  case  of  Mesmeric  Detection  of  Crime. 


Lynn,  Mass.,  May  28,  1845. 
Mr.  Editor, 

Thinking  that  you  and  perhaps  your  rea- 
ders, might  be  interested  in  a  specimen  of 
what  may  be  said  on  the  possibility  of  de- 
tecting rogues  through  the  power  of  Mesme- 
rism, or  Animal  Magnetism,  I  have  conclu- 
ded to  give  you  a  brief  account  of  a  case, 
that  has  recently  passed  under  my  notice. — 
It  may  exceed  your  belief — I  am  confident 
that  it  will  your  explanation,  as  it  does  mine 
— meaning  the  process  by  which  the  given 
result  has  been  reached ;  but  incredulous  as 
it  may  appear,  I  beg  to  say  that  the  circum- 
stances which  I  relate  are  bona  fide  facts, 
and  can  be  shown  to  be  such,  should  truth 
or  virtue  require,  in  any  court  of  justice. 

One  of  my  nearest  neighbors,  a  man  of 
unquestionable  veracity,  on  Tuesday  of  last 
week,  in  opening  one  of  the  money  drawers 
in  the  counters  of  his  store,  discovered  that 
some  money  had  been  taken  from  it,  evident- 
ly by  a  stealthy  hand,  since  he  had  been  to 
it  to  make  change — which,  I  believe,  was  in 
the  time  of  an   hour.      The  exact  amount 
that  had  been  taken  he  could  not  tell,  though 
he   knew  it  could  not  be  large ;  and  as  to 
the  individual  by  whom  it  had  been  taken, 
he  could  form  no  reasonable  or  satisfactory 
conjecture.     His   thoughts  first  recurred  to 
his  clerk,  he  being  a  boy  that  had  been  with 
him  but  a  few  days,  and  not  knowing  what 
power  temptation   might   have   over   him  ; 
though  he  had  seen  so  much  to  encourage 
confidence  in  his  honesty,  that  he  could  not 
believe  him  to  be  the  rogue.      Who  it  could 
be,  of  those  who  had  been  about  the  store 
during  the  day,  or  of  the  suspicious  charac- 
ters in  the  neighborhood,  he  could  not  ima- 
gine or  satisfy  himself.   After  waiting  a  day 
or  two,  without  fixing  upon  any  one  as  the 
probable  criminal,  and  having  heard  of  the 
^wonderful  revelations  asserted  to  have  been 
made  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  in  a  neighboring 
street,  through  the  power  of  Mesmerism,  to 
gratify  his  curiosity  in  the  shape  of  seeing 
what  might  be  said  on  the  subject  by  a  per- 


son in  the  mesmeric  state,  taking  along  with 
him  his  clerk,  he  called  on  them  for  the  pur- 
pose. Merely  stating  that  he  should  like  to 
have  an  experiment  in  clairvoyance,  without 
telling  them  his  motive  or  business,  and  they 
having  had  no  means  of  knowing  the  cir- 
cumstances in  regard  to  the  loss  of  money 
from  his  store,  Mr.  C.  put  his  wife  into  the 
mesmeric  sleep,  and  proceeded  to  ask  her 
such  questions  as  Mr.  P.  the  applicant,  might 
propose  without  being  in  communication  with 
her.  T  he  first  question  related  to  the  dis- 
covery and  location  of  his  store.  She  soon 
found  it,  describing  it,  without  and  within, 
to  his  entire  satisfaction.  The  inquiry  was 
next  put,  whether  he  had  lost  anything  from 
the  store  within  a  few  days.  After  a  strong 
and  somewhat  protracted  mental  effort,  she 
answered,  "  Yes,  some  money  from  a  little 
drawer  in  the  inside  of  a  counter."  In  a 
free  and  earnest  manner  she  went  on  to  re- 
ate  the  particulars  as  they  appeared  to  her, 


stating  that,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  P.  from 
the  store,  and  as  the  clerk  stepped  down  into 
the  cellar  with  a  bare-footed  boy  to  get  some 
butter  in  a  covered  tin  pail,  ( which  the 
clerk  well  remembered,)  a  lad,  apparently 
about  fourteen  years  of  age,  entered  the 
store,  reached  over  the  counter,  pulled  out 
the  drawer,  and  took  from  it  four  dollars  in 
two  bills,  one  a  three  dollar  bill,  the  other  a 
one,  which  he  hastily  stuffed  into  his  pocket; 
and  then,  instead  of  making  off  in  a  hurry, 
put  on  a  composed  air,  and  as  the  clerk 
came  up  from  the  cellar,  made  as  if  he  had 
just  come  into  the  store  in  a  very  loitering, 
lazy,  careless  manner,  and  at  last  leisurely 
passed  out  of  the  store  with  the  boy  that 
had  got  the  butter.  She  then  described  the 
boy,  including  his  size,  looks,  hair,  &c.,with 
great  particularity  ;  also,  his  parentage,  hab- 
its and  business;  and  in  tracing  him  from 
the  store,  followed  him  down  to  the  corner 
of  the  next  street,  where  she  described  him 
as  going  into  a  grocery,  and  giving  two  cents 
for  an  orange,  &c,  &c. —  The  clerk  at  once 
remembered  that  a  boy  answering  exactly  to 
her  description  had  frequently  been  in  the 
store,  and  that  he  saw  him,  apparently  com- 
ing into  the  store,  as  he  came  from  the  cel- 
lar at  the  time  mentioned ;  and  he  recognized 
as  true  of  him  what  she  had  said  concerning 
his  parents  and  habits. 

On  returning  from  the  examination,  Mr.  P. 
and  his  clerk  thought  the  matter  might  re- 
pay a  little  further  attention.  They  accor- 
dingly kept  a  look  out  for  the  fellow  that 
had  been  so  particularly,  and,  as  they 
thought,  on  reflection,  so  correctly  described. 
Before  the  week  closed,  he  made  his  appear- 
ance at  the  store.  Mr.  P.  taking  him  one 
side,  and  speaking  to  him  in  a  friendly  tone 
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and  manner,  told  him  that  he  wanted  that 
money  that  he  took  from  his  drawer  the  other 
day,  (intending  to  carry  the  impression  that 
he  knew  him  to  be  the  rogue.)  At  first,  he 
denied  having  taken  the  money  ;  but  when 
Mr.  P.  told  him  that  a  person  in  Nahant- 
stree',  (having  in  his  eye  Mrs.  C.)  saw  him 
enter  the  store,  take  the  money,  put  it  into 
his  pocket,  and  when  he  went  out,  pass 
down  to  a  certain  grocery,  where  he  bought 
an  orange,  giving  two  cents  for  it,  he  lost 
his  power  of  denial,  and,  in  owning  it,  con- 
fessed that  all  the  circumstances  relating  to 
the  number  and  size  of  the  bills,  &c.  were 
just  as  they  had  been  described  by  the  mes- 
merized subject ;  and  after  expressing  regret 
and  sorrow,  and  saying  that  he  had  paid 
away  the  money,  he  promised  to  go  to  work, 
earn  it  and  restore  it  \o  him. 

Such  are  the  facts  in  the  case,  and  I  have 
them  from  the  original  and  responsible  sour- 
ces. I  submit  them  to  the  public,  expecting 
them  to  be  questioned  and  perhaps  ridiculed, 
but  knowing,  at  the  same  time,  that  they 
can  be  supported  by  the  most  unquestionable 
of  human  testimony.  I  have  been  particu- 
lar to  inquire  whether  either  Mr.  or  Mrs.  C. 
had  any  knowledge  of  the  boy  in  question 
before  the  time  of  the  examination,  and  if 
they  had,  whether  they  had  any  suspicion  of 
him  as  a  bad  boy ;  and  I  learnt  that,  up  to 
that  time,  they  were  ignorant  that  any  such 
boy  lived  in  town.  Leaving  every  one  to 
form  his  own  opinion  in  the  case,  and  to 
make  his  own  comments,  I  here  leave  the 
subject. 

Yours,  believing  in  the  progress  of  human 
discovery  and  knowledge. 

M.  S. 
IV.   Y.   Tribune. 


The  i elation  of  the  Physician  to  a  Colleague. 

This  relation  is  twofold.  The  first  embra- 
ces mutual  respect,  and  where  that  is  not 
possible,  let  indulgence  at  least  be  the  princi- 
pal law  of  conduct. 

Nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  judge 
others,  but  nowhere  is  it  more  so  than  in  the 
practice  of  medicine.  It  is  therefore  unpar- 
donable in  the  public  ;  but  it  is  revolting  to 
hear  physicians,  who  know  the  difficulties 
of  the  art,  and  of  forming  opinions  regard- 
ing it,  judge  their  colleagues  with  severity, 
harshness,  contempt,  or  disclose  their  faults, 
and  try  to  raise  themselves  by  lowering  others. 

0  that  I  were  able  to  impress  the  minds  of 
my  brethren  with  the  truism,  as  forcibly  as 

1  am  penetrated  by  it !  He  who  degrades  a 
colleague  degrades  himself  and  his  art.  For, 
in  the  first  place,  the  more  the  public  be- 
comes acquainted  with  faults  of  physicians, 


the  more  will  physicians  become  exposed 
as  contemptible  and  suspicious,  and  the  more 
will  such  exposure  impair  confidence  :  and 
confidence  in  the  whole  body  being  diminish- 
ed, every  single  one,  and  the  censurers  in- 
cluded, will  lose  a  shnre  of  it.  The  public 
would  be  less  prone  to  censure  the  medical 
profession,  and  its  faults  would  not  be  a  fa- 
vorite topic  of  conversation,  if  the  members 
themselves  did  not  broach  it,  and  set  the  bad 
example.  It  shews  a  short-sighted  selfish- 
ness, and  want  of  all  common  spirit,  when  a 
physician  acts  in  such  a  manner,  and  thereby 
hopes  to  raise  himself,  as  he  degrades  others. 

Lancet. 

A  Doctor  and  his  Lizards.- 
A  letter  from  Vera  Cruz,  to  the  Albany 
Evening  Journals  relates  the  following  mar- 
velous incidents  in  a  notice  of  a  visit  to  the 
estate  of  Dr.  Stephens : 

"  While  enjoying  our  segars  under  a 
broad-spread  tamarind  tree,  the  lizards  came 
down  as  usual  to  keep  the  mosquitoes  away 
from  their  protectors.  The  doctor's  kindness 
for  animals  has  developed  instincts  and  awa- 
kened affections  that  would  not  discredit  a 
race,  intellectually  endowed.  His  beautiful 
fan-tailed  pigeons,  when  he  returns  from 
towrf.  come  with  their  greetings  to  his  car- 
riage, and  perch  upon  his  shoulders.  His 
lizards  jump  from  the  trees  into  his  hands. 
A  year  01  two  since,  when  several  of  the  of- 
ficers of  the  United  States  ship  Potomac, 
with  t?vo  gentlemen  residing  here,  were  at 
breakfast  with  the  doctor,  a  huge  lizard  that 
had  the  misfortune  to  lose  its  tail  by  some 
casuality,  marched  into  the  rooms,  and  up  to 
the  doctor,  with  its  dismembered  limb  in  its 
mouth  !  This  look!*,  T  confess,  too  much 
like  a  "  Remarkable  Snake  Story,"  but  it  is 
nevertheless,  a  well  authenticatedjfact.  The 
maimed  reptile,  under  the  influence  of  in- 
stinct highly  excited,  sought  relief  from  the 
hand  by  which  it  had  been  fed  and  cherished. 
The  doctor  himself  regards  the  circumstance 
as  a  tribute  to  his  skill  in  surgery. 

The  unreasoning  species  are  not  alone, 
however,  in  their  appreciation  of  Dr.  Ste- 
phen's medical  services.  He  performed,  at 
an  early  day,  with  entire  success,  some  of 
the  most  difficult  surgical  operations.  His 
writings  on  yellow  fever,  scurvey,  &c,  won 
for  him  the  highest  medical  honors  that  Eu- 
rope confers.  He  was  one  of  three  eminent 
physicians  upon  whom  degrees  were  confer- 
red upon  the  occasion  of  Lord  Wellington's 
installation  as  Chancellor  of  Oxford  Univer- 
sity. He  is  now  devoting  himself  to  inves- 
tigations of  the  highest  interest  touching  the 
Phenomena  of  Life,  which,  in  his  judgment, 
prove,  1st.  That  the  action  of  the  body  is 
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regulated  by  some  power  or  agency  other 
than  the  Brain.  2d.  That  there  is  a  living, 
vital  agent,  independent  of,  and  so  far  as 
muscular  action  fs  concerned,  superior  to  the 
mind  ;  and  3d.  That  in  man,  and  in  the 
higher  order  of  animals,  the  principle  of 
life  is  seated  in  the  solar  gangloin,  from 
which  the  nervous  system  or  machinery 
draws  its  power  of  motion,  and  by  which  it 
is  propelled  and  governed. 


Extraordinary  facts  relating  to  Combustion. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Science, 
February  3,  M.  Dumas  related  some  experi- 
ments to  which  he  had  submitted  liquid  chlo- 
rine refrigerated  to  90  degrees  below  the 
freezing  point,  in  a  mixture  of  solid  carbonic 
acid  and  ether. 

1.  Phosphorus  falling  into  liquid  chlorine 
is  ignited  with  a  violent  explosion. 

2.  Phosphorus,  itself  previously  cooled  in 
the  freezin°r  bath,  inflames  in  the  same  man- 
ner, with  violent  explosion. 

3.  Arsenic,  taken  at  the  ordinary  tempera- 
ture, is  kindled  when  dropped  into  liquid 
chlorine. 

4.  Antimony,  on  the  contrary,  manifests 
no  action  on  liquid  chlorine. 

M.  Boussingault  proposed  that  the  Acade- 
my should  give  facilities  for  extending  these 
experiments  (which  are  attended  wTith  much 
danger)  on  some  determinate  plan. — Comp- 
tes  Rendus,  3d  Feb. 
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Dr.  Tiieophilus  Thompson,  President. 

Effects  of  Counter-Irritation. 

Mr.  Dendy,  in  reference  to  the  discussion 
at  the  last  meeting,  remarked,  that  when 
properly  and  judiciously  applied,  blisters  to 
children  were  by  no  means  attended  with 
danger.  He  himself,  however,  preferred  the 
use  of  the  acetum  lyttse,  which  merely  re- 
quired to  be  painted  on  the  skin  with  a 
camel's  hair  brush,  once  or  twice,  to  produce 
vesication.  He  was  in  favor  of  small  vesi- 
cations, such  as  the  size  of  a  shilling,  being 
formed  successively  at  intervals  of  twelve  or 
twenty-four  hours.  The  acetum  lyttae  had 
the  advantage  of  not  producing  strangury. 

Some  remarks  on  the  effects  of  blisters  to 
children  were  made  by  several  members. — 
Applied  with  due  caution,  and  allowed  to  re- 
main only  a  short  period,  they  might  be  and 
were  serviceable  in  many  cases.  Their  abuse 
however,  was  calculated  to  do  much  evil, 
and  never  more  so  than  when  applied  by 
ignorant  persons,  who  allowed  them  to  re- 
main on  for  a  long  period. 


In  order  to  shew  that  blisters,  or  any  other 
kind  ot  counter-irritation,  might  occasionally 
be  of  serious  consequence  to  the  patient,  it 
was  observed  by  Mr.  Pilcher  that  he  recol- 
lected six  cases  of  inflammation  of  the  chest 
succeeding  to  measles,  in  which  blisters  had 
been  applied,  and  they  were  all  fatal.  He 
mentioned  also  the  instance  of  a  youth  fifteen 
or  sixteen  years  of  years  of  age,  in  whom  the 
irritation  produced  by  a  compound  frankin- 
cense plaster  applied  to  the  chest,  was  so 
great  that  the  parts  sloughed,  and  the  patient 
sunk.  In  these  cases,  doubtless,  the  consti- 
tutional powers  of  the  patients  were  very 
low. 

Mr.  Stedman  had  found  the  acetic  acid  as 
efficacious  as  the  acetum  lyttse,  and  consider- 
ed the  efficiency  of  the  latter  preparation  to 
be  dependent  on  the  vinegar. 

Mr.  Dendy  recollected  Sir  A.  Cooper  men- 
tioning a  case  in  which  a  young  lady,  recent- 
ly arrived  from  Jamaica,  fell  a  victim  to  the 
application  of  common  blister  to  her  knees. 
She  sank  in  three  days,  from  sloughing  of 
the  parts.  In  respect  to  the  effects  of  the  va- 
rious paper  preparations  of  the  lyttae,  he  had 
found  them  so  uncertain  that  he  never  em- 
ployed them. 

Mr.  Bishop  remarked  that  when  a  large 
surface  was  exposed,  either  as  the  result  of 
a  blister  or  a  burn,  nervous  irritation  of  such 
a  character  might  be  produced  as  to  terminate 
fatally,  and  this  even  when  the  sore  itself 
might  have  a  healthy  aspect.  The  nervous 
irritation  killed  Miss  Clara  Webster.  In 
cases  in  which  this  irritation  was  set  up, 
opium  often  exerted  a  most  benign  influence, 

Dr.  Forbes  Winslow  read  a  paper   on 

The  Incubation  of  Insanity. 

After  dwelling  upon  the  importance  of 
studying  and  treating  the  disorders  of  the 
mind  in  their  earliest  or  incipient  form,  or 
during  the  period  of  incubation,  and  lamen- 
ting the  little  attention  which  had  hitherto 
been  paid  to  this  important  subject,  Dr. 
Winslow  expressed  as  his  belief,  that  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  8,736  incurable  luna- 
tics confined  in  asylums  in  England  and 
Wales,  had  been  reduced  to  this  sad  state  by 
the  neglect  to  which  they  had  been  subjec- 
ted in  the  incipient  state  of  the  malady.  Ac- 
cording to  the  last  official  return  made  by 
parliament,  there  were  in  the  whole  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  confined  in  asylums,  11,272 
lunatics.  Out  of  this  number,  there  were  re- 
turned as  "incurable,"  8,736;  and  as  "cu- 
rable," only  2,519.  This  alarming  dispro- 
portion was  attributed  to  the  ignorance  which 
had  prevailed  with  regard  to  the  nature  and 
treatment  of  this  disease.  The  notion 
which  had  so  generally  been  promulgated, 
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lhat  insanity  was  an  affection  of  the  mind, 
the  spiritual  principle  abstracted,  and  the  ma- 
terial organization,  and  not  at  all  associated 
with  bodily  disease,  had  had  the  effect  of  re- 
tarding the  progress  of  sound  pathological 
knowledge,  with  regard  to  the  condition  of 
the  brain   and  nervous  system,  during  this 
fearful  inroad  upon  its  recognized  functions. 
The  attempts  which  have  also  been  made  to 
define  insanity,  to  establish  a  test  or  standard 
of  mental   unsoundness,  had  also  operated 
most  injuriously.      Each  medical  man  hav- 
ing formed  his  own  notion  of  what  consti- 
tuted insanity,  no  person  was  admitted  to  be 
deranged   until   he  came   up  to  his   precon- 
ceived standard ;  and,  consequently,  the  pe- 
riod of  incubation  was  entirely  overlooked. 
The  author  maintained,  with  regard  to  the 
treatment  of  insanity,  that  the  probability  of 
recovery  lessened  in  a  ratio  to   the  period 
which  was  allowed  to  intervene  between  the 
first  onset  of  the  disease  and  its  more  advan- 
ced stages ;  and   that  unless  the  result  of 
physical  injury,  or  connected   with   strong 
hereditary   predisposition,     derangement    of 
mind  was,  if  attacked  in  its  incipient  form, 
as  easily  curable  as  incipient  inflammation, 
pneumonia,  or  rheumatism.      He  adduced  a 
number  of  statistical  facts  to  establish  the 
point.     He  considered  that  in  the  primary 
stage,  insanity  was  but  slightly  connected 
with  lesions  of  nervous  structure;  but  if  the 
disorder  be  permitted  to  remain  for  any  length 
of  time  without  any  attempt  being  made  to 
remove  it,  serious  organic  changes  take  place 
in   the  delicate   organization  of   the   brain, 
which  for  ever  place  the  patient  beyond  the 
reach  of  remedial  measures.      The  author 
urged  the  importance  of  applying  to  the  dis- 
eases of  the  brain  and  its  disordered  manifes- 
tations the  same  principles  which  guide  us 
in  the  elucidation   and  treatment  of  other 
affections  of  organic  structure.      He  consid- 
ered that  a  person  might  be  pathologically 
insane,  who  ought  not  to  be  held  as  legally 
mad.     In  studying  this  class  of  affections, 
the  medical  philosopher  should  dismiss  from 
his  mind  all  his  preconceived  notions,  based 
upon  legal  and  medical  definitions  of  insan- 
ity ;  if  he  tied  himself  down  to  these  meta- 
physical abstractions,  he  will  close  his  eyes 
to  a  medical  truth  of  the  highest  import  to 
the  human  race.      Dr.  Winslow  confessed 
his  inability  to  define  insanity.     He  thought 
that,  with  equal  propriety,  an  attempt  might 
be  made  to  define  yellow,  red,  blue,  or  any 
other  abstract  essence.      He  considered  that 
insanity  was  not  essentially  different  from 
other  maladies,  that  it  obeyed  the  same  pa- 
thological  laws.      After  entering  at  some 
length  into  the  point,  and  having  pointed  out 
the  evils  which  had  resulted  from  the  at- 


tempts which  have  been  made  to  throw  about 
this  malady  an  air  of  mystery  and  supersti- 
tion, Dr.   Winslow  next  proceeded  to  detail 
the  incipient  symptoms  of  this  affection.     He 
thought  that  the  period  of  incubation  might 
last  for  months  and  years ;  cases  had  been 
recorded  in  which  it  had  been  of  fifteen  years 
duration.     Long  prior   to  the  explosion   of 
insanity,  patients  have  confessed  that  they 
have  for  months  and  years  been  struggling 
against  the  encroachment  of  this  malady.     In 
forming  an  estimate  of  the  presence   of  in- 
sanity in  any  given  case,  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  confound  natural  healthy  singularity 
and  eccentricity  with  those  deviations  from 
sound  mental  health  which  are  clearly  the 
consequences  of  physical  disease  of  the  ner- 
vous system.     The  patient's  own  mind  must 
be  the  standard  of  comparison.     The  physi- 
cian must  compare  the  manifestations  which 
prevail  at  the  time  when  the  mind  is  suppo- 
sed to  be  affected  with  the  mental  state  of  the 
individual  in  its  natural  and  habitual  condi- 
tion.    Insanity  is  often  but  an  exaggeration 
of  the  natural  habits,  passions,  and  charac- 
ter.    The  author  considered  that  almost  in- 
variably there  existed  in  the  early  period  of 
insanity,   a  stage   of  consciousness  during 
which  the  patient  was  perfectly  aware  of 
the  existence  of  an   altered  state   of  mind, 
and  the  approach  of  "  thick  coming  fancies," 
against  which  he  often  heroically  struggled. 
It  was  a  fallacy  to  suppose  that  insanity  was 
often  suddenly  developed  ;  in  those  instan- 
ces in  which  the  malady  appeared  to  break 
out  suddenly,  it  would  be  found  that  a  well- 
marked  premonitory  stage  preceded  the  at- 
tack of  mania.     This  was  remarkably  the 
fact  in  most  cases  of  suicidal  insanity.     The 
author  thought  that  the  first  stage  of  insanity 
had  been  properly  denominated  the  state  of 
"  moral  incoherency,"  and  that  in  every  case 
the  moral  faculties  would  be  found,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  be  implicated  in  the  disorder 
and  that  the  intellectual  derangement  was  to 
be  considered  but  as  an  advanced  stage  of 
the  moral  disease.     He  then  enumerated  the 
early  signs  of  insanity,  before  any  delusion 
had  fastened  itself  upon  the  mind,  and  the 
patient     had    lost    all    control    over    the 
will. 

The  following  was  said  to  be  among  the 
incipient  indications  of  insanity  : — an  altered 
state  of  the  affections  towards  relatives  and 
friends,  that  alteration  being  often  in  a  direct 
ratio  to  the  former  attachment ;  a  difficulty 
in  guarding  against  dislike  ;  a  restlessness  of 
disposition  ;  a  disposition  to  magnify  trifles  ; 
weakened  volition;  defective  memory;  the 
patient  is  inordinately  depressed  or  elated  by 
the  most  trifling  circumstances ;  he  manifests 
a  restlessness  and  inability  to  concentrate  his 
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attention  to  any  subject ;  he  neglects  his  busi- 
ness •  avoids  the  society  of  those  with  whom 
he  formerly  associated ;  becomes  violently 
passionate  about  trifles ;  manifests  a  peevish- 
ness and  impatience  of  contradiction ;  he 
exhibits  an  extravagance  in  all  his  thoughts 
and  actions. 

High  spirits  are  often  the  first  manifest 
signs  of  approaching  insanity ;  the  patieirt 
takes  larger  quantities  of  wine  than  usual ; 
if  naturally  reserved  and  modest,  he  becomes 
the  reverse ;  all  his  actions  betray  extreme 
mental  agitation  ;  the  imagination  is  often 
unnaturally  brilliant ;  old  impressions  are  re- 
.vived ;  the  patient  will  be  seen  to  sit  for 
hours  in  a  state  of  abstraction,  as  if  his 
mind  was  occupied  in  the  contemplation  of 
gloomy  fancies.  In  this  stage  the  patient 
has  the  appearance  of  being  intoxicated. — 
Combined  with  these  mental  symptoms,  are 
certain  physical  indications,  snch  as  pain  or 
lightness  in  the  head ;  a  sense  of  constric- 
tion across  the  forehead  ;  heat  and  puffiness 
of  the  scalp  ;  distress  of  countenance  ;  prom- 
inence of  cornea;  contracted  pupil ;  a  dispo- 
sition to  bite  the  nails  and  tips  of  the  fingers; 
defective  articulation;  sometimes,  however, 
extreme  loquaciousness ;  an  oily  or  greasy 
appearance  of  the  skin  ;  fcetid  cutaneons  ex- 
halation ;  great  restlessness;  the  patient  is 
disposed  to  pace  up  and  down  a  room  for 
hours  together,  muttering  to  himself.  Be- 
fore the  development  of  insanity  the  patient 
often  complains  of  being  troubled  by  fright- 
ful dreams,  or  with  illusions  or  hallucina- 
tions, out  of  which  he  is  unable  to  reason 
himself.  The  parent  complains  of  sleepless- 
ness ;  the  secretions  often  become  diseased, 
and  the  hepatic,  in  fact,  the  whole  of  the  di- 
gestive organs  give  evidence  of  derangement. 
The  pulse  is  the  pulse  of  excitement  without 
power. 

The  value  of  these  signs,  the  author  stat- 
ed, was  often  not  sufficiently  estimated  until 
it  was  too  late  to  repair  the  cerebral  mischief 
done.  Dr.  Winslow  then  pointed  out  the 
treatment  of  incipient  insanity.  He  stated 
that  no  specific  plan  of  treatment  could  be 
pursued  which  would  be  applicable  to  every 
case.  The  medical  practitioner  must  be 
guided  in  his  treatment  by  the  circumstances 
connected  with  each  case  brought  under  his 
consideration.  As  a  general  rule,  he  depre- 
cated bleeding  in  the  early  or  advanced  stages 
of  insanity  :  there  were,  however,  cases  in 
which  considerable  vascular  action  was 
going  on  in  the  brain,  and  for  the  removal  of 
which  it  was  necessary  to  abstract  blood 
both  locally  and  generally.  Dr.  Winslow 
also  spoke  of  the  exhibition  of  morphia, 
purgatives,  counter-irritants,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  cold  in  the  treatment  of  insanity, 


and  pointed  out  the  states  of  brain  in  which 
they  were  admissible. 

Mr.  Headland  complained  that  the  paper 
had  failed  in  elucidating  any  new  point  con- 
nected with  the  subject  discussed.  He 
shewed  that  cause  and  effect  had  frequently 
been  confounded,  and  referred  to  cases  in 
which  insanity  existed  without  any  appreci- 
able physical  change.  He  considered  that 
the  pathological  condition  was  often  the 
gffect  and  not  the  cause  of  the  mental  d'sease. 
He  had  little  expectation  of  insanity  being 
either  cured  or  prevented  by  physical  reme- 
dies, but  trusted  that  moral  treatment  and 
training  might  be  of  service  in  effecting,  to 
some  extent,  its  eradication.  Altering  the 
habits  of  the  people  would  tend  greatly  to 
this  desirable  end.  He  shewed  the  difficulty 
of  preventing  the  accomplishment  of  suicide 
where  insanity  on  that  point  existed,  although 
it  was  easy  enough  to  detect  its  presence. 

Mr.  Dendy  referred  many  states  of  mental 
aberration  to  a  want  of  balance  in  the  circu- 
lation of  the  brain,  principally  in  respect  to 
venous  congestion. 

The  discussion  was  adjourned. 


A  communication  was  read  from  Mr.  Cur- 
tis, in  reference  to  the  valerianate  of  zinc,  in 
which  it  was  stated  that  he  had  administered 
this  medicine  with  great  advantage  in  a  vari- 
ety of  cases  of  tinnitus  annum,  nervous  deaf- 
ness, amaurosis,  and  muscas  volitantes.  The 
dose  was  a  grain.  He  introduced  the  medi- 
cine to  the  Society  with  the  view  of  indu- 
cing the  members  to  try  it  in  cases  of  ner- 
vous debility ;  and  as  at  present  it  was  not 
easily  procurable  in  London,  he  had  placed 
some  of  the  medicine  in  the  hands  of  the 
President,  to  supply  any  gentleman  who 
would  wish  to  give  it  a  trial.  This  remedy 
had  the  advantage  of  having  mineral  and 
vegetable  properties. 

Mr.  Hird  had  employed  this  medicine  in 
two  cases  of  hysterical  neuralgia.  In  one 
case  it  was  of  advantage. 

A  member  had  also  used  the  valerianate 
of  zinc  in  a  case  of  brain  affection  closely 
resembling  delirium  tremens.  It  was  of 
much  benefit. 

The  discussion  of  Dr.  F.  Winslow's  pa- 
per was  then  resumed. 

Dr.  Costello  was  astonished  at  the  opinions 
expressed,  at  the  last  meeting,  by  Mr.  Head- 
land, as  they  were  perfectly  opposed  to  pa- 
thology. 

Mr.  Headland  explained,  that  in  the  ab- 
sence of  paralysis  or  other  manifest  physical 
disease,  in  a  great  majority  of  cases  of  insa- 
nity, there  would  be  no  appreciable  change 
in  the  brain  after  death.  There  was  no  re- 
lation whatever  between  the  amount  of  phy- 
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sical  disease  and  the  mental  aberration.  He 
referred  to  a  case  pulished  in  The  Lancet 
some  years  since,  in  which  there  was  com- 
plete destruction  of  a  great  portion  of  both 
hemispheres  of  the  brain,  and  yet  mind  re- 
mained perfect  to  the  last. 

Mr.  Dendy  drew  an  analogy  between 
simple  concussion  and  incipient  insanity,  in 
which  recovery  took  place,  one  from  a  moral, 
the  other  from  a  physical  influence. 

Dr.  Chowne  considered  that  every  mental 
disease  had  a  physical  origin  In  all  cases 
of  insanity  there  would  be  a  physical  change, 
though  it  might  not  always  be  appreciable. 
The  brain  might  be  temporarily  affected  by 
some  change  in  the  circulation,  independent 
of  organic  changes,  as  spasm  and  diarrhoea 
might  exist  without  physical  lesion. 

Dr.  Alison  shewed  that  disorder  of  the 
function  of  the  brain  might  exist  without  ap- 
preciable organic  change.  Yet  who  doubted 
its  presence  any  more  than  they  did  the  pres- 
ence of  organic  change  in  the  kidney  (though 
not  to  be  detected)  in  certain  disorders  of 
function  of  that  organ  ? 

Dr.  Clutterbuck  regarded  insanity  as  not  a 
disease  per  se,  but  merely  a  symptom  of 
disordered  function  of  the  brain.  If  we  ad- 
mitted— and,  he  thought,  it  could  not  be  rea- 
sonably doubted — that  the  brain  was  the  or- 
gan through  which  the  mind  was  manifes- 
ted, it  followed  that  every  disordered  condi- 
tion of  the  mind  was  dependent  on  some  dis- 
ordered condition  of  the  brain  ;  not  always, 
it  was  true,  obvious  or  appreciable,  but  sti'l 
it  was  clear  that  the  brain  was  not  in  a  sound 
state  of  health.  Not  always  to  the  extent  of 
disorganization,  for  it  was  known  that  in- 
sanity often  left  the  patient  for  a  time,  and 
then  recurred,  from  causes  not  very  obvious. 
The  brain  was  often  found  diseased  in  cases 
of  insanity,  but  he  wanted  proof  that  those 
changes  were  always  the  cause  of  the  in- 
sanity. Authors  of  eminence,  however, 
had  asserted  that  they  had  always  found  the 
brain  diseased  in  cases  of  insanity ;  Suther- 
land and  Haslam  were  of  this  number ;  and 
Mr.  Lawrence,  out  of  seventy-two  cases,  had 
found  the  brain  diseased  in  all,  a  structural 
change  existing  in  each  case.  These  facts 
did  not  prove  that  the  structural  disease  was 
the  cause  of  the  symptoms,  but  it  shewed 
that  in  insanity  the  brain  was  not  sound. 
That  these  conditions  were  not  the  proximate 
cause  of  the  insane  phenomena,  however, 
was  proved,  for  they  existed  independent  of 
insanity.  We  found  opacity  of  the  mem- 
branes, increased  vascularity,  bloody  points, 
induration,  softening,  and  serous  effusions  of 
the  brain,  in  cases  in  which  insanity  did  not 


exist.     Changes,  however, 


might  exist 


be- 


yond what  we  were  at  present  enabled  to 


discover.  What  then  caused  this  state  of 
brain  ?  He  believed  that  it  was  always  the 
result  of  inflammation  which  had  existed  at 
some  period  or  other.  He  thought  this,  be- 
cause inflammation  was  the  great  disorgani- 
zing process  ;  and  if  disorganized,  therefore, 
the  brain  must,  at  one  time,  have  been  infla- 
med. The  disorganization  was  the  result,  in 
some  way,  of  inflammation.  We  might  of- 
ten trace  insanity  in  its  early  stages  to  the  in- 
fluence of  extreme  mental  emotion,  the  ef- 
fects of  alcohol,  or  of  local  injuries,  the  in- 
sanity subsiding  on  the  subsidence  of  these 
causes,  so  that  we  had  cause  and  effect  at 
once  before  us.  He  complained  that  the 
term  incubation  was  not  expressive  of  the 
manner  in  which  insanity  progressed  in  its 
early  stages.  Confirmed  insanity  was  incu- 
rable, as  the  brain  had  become  permanently 
affected.  The  time  for  treatment  was  in  the 
early  stage ;  subdue  the  inflammation  then, 
and  you  subdued  the  symptom,  and  the  brain 
regained  its  natural  condition. 

Dr.  Wigan  agreed  with  Dr.  Clutterbuck, 
except  as  to  inflammation  being  the  first 
cause  in  all  cases.  He  briefly  referred  to  his 
opinions  on  the  duality  of  the  brain  and 
mind. 

Dr.  Costello  agreed  in  the  main  with  Dr> 
Clutterbuck ;  but  believed  that  the  changes 
of  the  brain  connected  with  insanity  might  be 
dependent  on  other  causes  than  inflammation. 
Thus  there  was  a  peculiar  shining  appear- 
ance of  the  white  portion  of  the  brain,  not 
the  result  of  inflammation,  frequently  found 
in  cases  of  insanity.  He  alluded  to  the  state 
of  irritation,  the  result  of  long  suckling,  of 
softening  of  isolated  portions  of  the  brain,  in 
which  the  vessels  were  impervious  to  injec. 
tion,  as  being'  often  passed  over  in  examina- 
tions of  the  brain  of  lunatics. 

Mr.  Headland  replied.  He  shewed  that 
no  observations  which  had  been  made  affect- 
ed the  position  with  which  he  had  started. 
He  shewed,  from  reference  to  statistical 
facts,  that  insanity  bore  a  ratio  to  the  state 
of  mental  and  physical  destitution  which 
prevailed,  and  he  particularly  directed  atten- 
tion to  the  prevalence  of  insanity  in  Waies. 
He  shewed  the  little  benefit  likely  to  result 
from  merely  physical  agents  in  the  preven- 
tion of  this  disease,  and  trusted  for  the  alle- 
viation of  mankind  from  this  distressing  ma- 
lady to  increased  physical  comforts,  and  im- 
proved mental  and  moral  training. 


Imbecility  of  Medical  Colleges. — &. 
Replace  the  professors  of  the  crude  notions  of 
a  by-gone  age,  with  the  talented  young  men 
of  the  profession. — Clairvoyant. 
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Swedenborg's  Animal  Kingdom. 


Swedenborg's  "Animal  Kingdom." 
This  wonderful  man  is  clearly  destined  to 
be  acknowledged  as  one  of  the  great  lights 
of  the  race.  His  scientific  works,  which 
have  hitherto  remained  locked  up  in  the  ob- 
scurity of  the  Latin,  are  now  appearing  in  an 
English  translation,  and  the  profoundest 
minds  are  astonished  at  the  gigantic  powers 
which  they  display.  The  "  Animal  King- 
dom" in  two  large  volumes,  8vo,  has  recent- 
ly appeared  from  the  London  press,  the  cha- 
racter of  which  may  be  judged  of  from  the 
following  notices,  the  one  from  the  London 
*'  Forceps,"  a  Medical  Journal,  and  the  other 
from  the  "  Monthly  Review."  The  writers 
are  neither  of  them  in  the  inte/ests  of  the 
New  Church,  nor  believers  in  the  divine 
mission  of  Swedenborg. 

"  This  is  the  most  remarkable  theory  of 
the  human  body  that  has  ever  fallen  in  our 
hands ;  and  by  Emanuel  Swedenborg,  too  ! 
a  man  whom  we  had  always  been  taught  to 
regard  as  either  a  fool,  a  madman,  or  an  im- 
postor, or  perhaps  an  undefinable  compound 
of  all  the  three.  Wonders,  it  seems,  never 
will  cease,  and  therefore  it  were  better  hence- 
forth to  look  out  for  them,  and  accept  them 
whenever  they  present  themselves,  and  make 
them  into  ordinaiy  things  in  that  way.  For 
thereby  we  may  be  saved  from  making  won- 
derful asses  of  ourselves  and  our  craft,  for 
enlightened  posterity  to  laugh  at. 

"  To  return  to  our  book,  we  can  honestly 
assure  our  readers,  (which  is  -more  than  it 
would  be  safe  to  do  in  all  cases)  that  we 
have  carefully  read  through  both  volumes  of 
it,  bulky  though  they  be,  and  have  gained 
much  philosophical  insight  from  it  into  the 
chains  of  ends  and  causes  that  govern  in  the 
human  organism.  What  has  the  world  been 
doing  the  past  century,  to  let  this  great  sys- 
tem slumber  on  the  shelf,  and  to  run  after  a 
host  of  little  bluebottles  of  hypotheses  which 
were  never  framed  to  live  for  more  than  a 
short  part  of  a  single  season  ?  It  is  clear 
that  it  yet  «  knows  nothing  of  its  greatest 
men.'  The  fact  is,  it  has  been  making  mo- 
ney, or  trying  to  make  it,  and  grubbing  after 
worthless  reputation,  until  it  has  lost  its  eye- 
sight for  the  stars  of  Heaven  and  the  Sun 
that  is  shining  above  it. 

"  Emanuel  Swedenborg's  doctrine  is  alto- 
gether the  widest  thing  of  the  kind  which 
medical  literature  affords,  and  cast  into  an 
artistical  shape  of  consummate  beauty.  Un- 
der the  rich  drapery  of  ornament  which  di- 
versifies his  pages,  there  runs  a  frame  work  of 


the  truest  reasoning.  The  book  is  a  perfect 
mine  of  principles,  far  exceeding  in  intellec- 
tual wealth,  and  supassing  in  elevation,  the 
finest  eflor's  of  Lord  Bacon's  genius.  It 
treats  of  the  loftiest  subjects  without  ab- 
struseness,  being  all  ultimately  referable  to 
the  common  sense  of  mankind.  Unlike  the 
German  transcendentalists,  this  gifted  Swede 
fulfils  both  the  requisites  of  the  true  philo- 
sopher ;  he  is  one  '  to  whom  the  lowest 
things  ascend,  and  the  highest  descend,  who 
is  the  equal  and  kindly  brother  of  all.' 
There  is  no  trifling  about  him,  but  he  sets 
forth  his  opinions,  irrespective  of  controver- 
sary,  with  a  plainness  of  affirmation  which 
cannot  be  mistaken  ;  and  in  such  close  and 
direct  terms,  that  to  give  a  full  idea  of  his 
system  in  other  words  would  require  that  we 
lesser  men  should  write  larger  volumes  than 
his  own. 

"  The  plan  of  the  work  is  this  :  Sweden- 
borg first  gives  extracts  from  the  greatest 
anatomists  of  his  own  and  former  times, 
such  as  Malpighi,  Leuwenhoek,  Morgagni, 
Swammerdam,  Heister,  Winslow,  &c,  &c, 
so  that  these  volumes  contain  a  body  of  old 
anatomy  (translated  now  into  close  English) 
such  as  cannot  be  met  with  in  this  shape 
elsewhere.  He  then  gives  his  own  unin- 
cumbered deductions  from  this  '  experience,' 
under  the  heading  «  analysis.'  Each  organ 
of  the  thorax  and  abdomen  in  this  way  has 
a  two-fold  chapter  allotted  to  its  considera- 
tion, which  chapter  is  a  complete  little  essay, 
or  we  might  say,  epic,  upon  the  subject. 
The  philosophical  unity  of  the  work  is  asto- 
nishing, and  serves  to  unlock  the  most  ab- 
struse organs,  such  as  the  spleen,  thymus 
gland,  supra-renal  capsules,  and  other  parts 
upon  which  Swedenborg  has  dilated  with  an 
analytic  efficacy  which  the  moderns  have 
not  even  approached ;  and  of  which  the  an- 
cients afforded  scarcely  an  indication.  Upon 
these  more  mysterious  organs,  we  think  his 
views  most  suggestive  and  valuable,  and 
worthy  of  the  whole  attention  of  the  better 
minds  of  the  medical  profession.  Of  the  doc- 
trine of  series,  since  called  by  the  less  ap- 
propriate term  «  homology,'  he  has  afforded 
the  most  singular  illustrations,  not  confining 
himself  to  the  law  of  series  in  the  solids, 
but  boldly  pushing  it  into  the  domain  of  the 
fluids,  and  this  with  an  energy  of  purpose, 
and  a  strength  of  conception  and  execution, 
such  as  is  rarely  shown  by  '  any  nine  men 
in  these  degenerate  days.'  We  opened  this 
book  with  surprise,  a  surprise  grounded  upon 
the  name  and  fame  of  the  author,  and  upon 
the  daring  affirmative  stand  which  he  takes 
in  limine ;  we  close  it  with  a  deep-laid  won- 
der, and  with  an  anxious  wish  that  it  may 
not  appeal  in  vain  to  a  profession  which 
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may  gain  so  much,  both  morally,  intellectu- 
ally, and  scientifically,  from  the  priceless 
truths  contained  in  its  pages." 

The  language  of  the   Monthly  Review, 

June,  1844,  is  equally  emphatic  : 

"  In  conclusion,  we  record  our  opinion 
positively,  and  not  relatively,  wholly  and 
without  reservation,  that  if  the  mode  of  rea- 
soning and  explanation  adopted  by  Sweden- 
borg  be  once  understood,  the  anatomist  and 
physiologist  will  acquire  more  information, 
and  obtain  a  more  comprehensive  view  of 
the  human  body,  and  its  relation  to  a  higher 
sphere,  than  from  any  single  book  ever  pub- 
lished ;  nay,  we  may  add,  than  from  all  the 
books  which  have  been  written  (especially 
in  modern  times)  on  physiology,  or  as  it  has 
been  lately  named,  transcendental  anatomy. 
Swodenborg  reasons  not  on  any  hypothesis, 
not  on  any  theory,  not  on  any  favorite  doc- 
trine of  a  fashionable  school,  but  on  1he 
solid  principles  of  geometry,  based  on  the 
immutable  rock  of  Truth  ;  and  he  must  and 
will  be  considered  at  no  distant  period  the 
Zoroaster  of  Europe,  and  the  Prometheus  of 
a  new  era  of  reason,  however  at  present  the 
clouds  of  prejudice  may  intervene,  or  the 
storms  of  passion  obscure  the  corruscations 
of  his  intellect." 


Thomasville,  Ga.,  May  1st,  1845. 
Dr.  H.  H.  Sherwood. 

Dear  Sir — Inasmuch  as  I  recently  sent 
you  a  summary  view  of  the  merits  of  Swe- 
denborg's  Animal  Kingdom,  as  taken  from  a 
foreign  medical  periodical,  I  now  send  you, 
in  connection  therewith,  an  extract  from  the 
work  itself — A.  K.,  vol  ii.,  page  158 — in 
which  the  principles  of  motion  appertaining 
to  the  human  organization  are  explicitly  sta- 
ted, and  apparently  in  direct  accordance  with 
those  which  you  are  now  advocating. 
Should  they  meet  an  approval,  please  insert 
them  in  your  Dissector,  with  such  comments 
as  you  may  deem  proper. 

Respectfully  yours,  &c. 

Wm.  Hunnewell,  M.  D. 

"  It  is  a  truth  constantly  presented  to  us 
as  the  result  of  all  our  analytic  investigations, 
that  every  action  of  the  cerebrum  and  cere- 
bellum is  determined  through  the  fibres ;  and 
that  the  fibres  cannot  be  determined  into  act, 
excepting  by  their  beginnings  or  principles ; 
in  short,  by  the  organs  that  are  prefixed  to 
the  fibres.  The  latter  must  certainly  be  ex- 
cited to  motion  by  their  principles,  and  com- 
mence and  describe  their  motions  in  this 
way.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  any  ac- 
tion can  begin  in  the  middle  of  a  fibre,  and 


not  in  its  first  terminus.     If,  then,  it  begin 
in  the  first  organs,  it  must  inevitably  begin 
in  the  cortical  glands ;    for  the  fibres  com- 
mence, and  are  conceived  and  produced,  in 
those  glands,  and  the  arterial  vessels  of  the 
cerebrum  terminate  also  in  them.  Hence,  if  the 
principles  of  motion  exist  in  them,  according 
to  all  physical  and  philosophical  laws,  as 
mutually  confirmed  by  and  confirming  each 
other,  tho^e  principles  must  necessarily  com- 
mence by  a  kind  of  active,  living,  or  loco- 
motive reciprocal  force,  that  is,  by  a  kind  of 
expansion  and  constriction,  or  systole  and 
diastole,  such  as  we  observe  in  a  gross  form 
in  the  lungs  and  heart ;  for  the  same  condi- 
tions are  involved,  whether  the  spirit  is  to  be 
driven    through    the    fibres,   or    the  blood 
through  the  vessels.     The  blood  cannot  be 
driven  through  its  arteries  without  the  reci- 
procal   expansion   and   constriction  of   the 
heart ;  nor  can  the  spirit  be  driven  through 
the  fibres,  which  are  little  canals  and  vessels 
analogous  to  the  arteries,  only  more  pure, 
without  the  reciprocal  expansion  and  con- 
striction of  the  cortical  glands  of  the  cere- 
brum, which  on  this  account  deserve  the 
appellation  of  pure  corcula,  or  little  hearts- 
Assuming  or  granting  these  points,  the  ne- 
cessary consequence  is,  that  every  time  the 
cortical  and  cineriterous  substance  of  the  ce- 
rebrum, cerebellum,  medulla  oblongata,  and 
medulla  spinalis,   contracts  or  constringes 
itself,  the  whole  mass  of  those  parts  sinks 
down,  and  undergoes  systole ;   but,  on  the 
other  hand,  undergoes  diastole,   when  the 
same  substance,  I  mean  the  whole  congeries3 
expands.     This  is  the  animation  of  the  cere- 
brum— using  the  term  cerebrum  in  its  widest 
acceptation — that  corresponds  to  the  respira- 
tion of  the  lungs.     We  must  now  proceed  a 
step  farther.     If  the  animal  or  nervous  spi- 
rit, at  the  intervals  of  the  constriction  of  these 
organic'  substances — of  the  little  hearts  of 
the  cerebrum— is  expressed  by  the  cerebrum 
through  the  nerves  and  nervous  fibres,  of 
course  it  is  expressed  by  the  cerebellum  into 
its  grand  sympathetic  nerves,  the  par  vagum 
and  the  intercostals :    and  granting  this,  h 
follows  that  these  nerves  act  during  the  same 
intervals  upon  the  fibres  of  the  pulmonary 
plexus,  and  upon  the  fibres  of  the  costal 
nerves ;   which  cannot  fail  on  the  instant  to 
act  upon  their  muscles  and  membranes :  nor 
the  latter  to  act  upon  the  ribs,  and  this  upon 
the  internal  structure  of  the  lungs.     Hence, 
it  follows  that  the  animations  of  the  cere- 
brum (using  the  term  here  again  in  its  widest 
sense)   must  necessarily  be  coincident  with 
the  respiration  of  the  lungs ;  and  the  fact  is 
still  more  plainly  declared  by  the  influx  of 
the  fibres  of  the  above-mentioned  cerebellar 
nerves,  the  par  vagum,  and  the  intercostal^ 
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into  all  the  viscera  of  the  abdomen  ;  and  by 
the  motion  of  those  viscera  agreeing  exactly, 
and  keeping  perfect  time,  with  the  respira- 
tory motions  of  the  lungs,  as  proved  in  detail 
in  our  Analysis." — Animal  Kingdom,  vol. 
ii.,  pp.  158-9. 

Each  convolution  of  the  brain  or  phreno- 
logical organ  is  divided  into  two  equal 
halves,  by  a  very  thin  nuriiema,  on  the  op- 
posite sides  of  which  the  different,  or  diverg- 
ing and  converging  fibres  are  attached. 
Swedenborg,  a  hundred  years  ago,  called 
the  convolutions  of  the  brain,  organs,  corti- 
cal glands,  and  corcula,  or  little  hearts.  He 
was  also  familiar  with  the  fact,  that  motion 
is  produced  by  the  action  of  two  forces. 
Wonder  how  many  hundred  years  it  will 
require  to  beat  this  knowledge  into  the  heads 
of  the  professors  of  our  medical  colleges ! 


Magnetizing  in  Lateral  Curvatures  of  the  Spine. 
Drawn  and  Engraved  from  a  Daguerreotype. 


In  magnetising  for  lateral  curvatures  of  the 
spine,  we  have  introduced  the  chair  repre- 
sented in  the  engraving.  It  is  a  strong  com- 
mon office  arm-chair,  the  upper  and  back 


part  of  which  being  sawed  off,  and  the  front 
part  cushioned — the  right  arm  resting  on  one 
cushion,  and  the  magnetising  buttons  on  the 
other.  A  loose  cushion  is  crowded  into  the 
space  on  the  right  side,  and  a  strong  gallon 
glass  bottle  placed  upon  it ;  when  the  young 
lady  with  a  right  and  left  spinal  curvature — 
or  having  the  upper  part  of  the  spine  curved 
to  the  right,  and  the  lower  part  to  the  left 
side — is  drawn  over  the  bottle  by  an  assist- 
ant, in  the  manner  seen  in  the  figure,  and 
the  buttons  applied  in  the  usual  manner,  as 
described  in  p.  60,  61. 

In  this  case,  it  was  eight  years  since  the 
curvature  commenced ;  and  there  was,  as 
usual,  a  large  white  swelling  of  the  right 
scapula,  or  shoulder-blade,  which  drew  the 
spine  under  it. 

On  the  23d  time  we  magnetised  this  pa- 
tient (May  17,  1845,)  the  white  swelling 
being  greatly  reduced,  and  the  atrophied  or 
emaciated  muscles  on  the  opposite  side  much 
thickened,  the  spine  passed  the  centre,  under 
the  action  of  the  machine,  and  began  to 
curve  to  the  left  side,  as  seen  in  the  figure. 

The  most  prominent  part  of  the  white 
swelling  was  of  a  dark  red  color,  produced 
by  the  heavy  brass  corsets  the  young  lady 
had  long  worn,  which  was  consequently 
shown  in  the  daguerreotype. 

We  have  here  presented  in  the  plainest 
manner,  the  extraordinary  phenomena  of  the 
reduction  of  hypertrophied  muscles  on  one 
side  of  the  spine,  and  the  thickened  atrophied 
muscles  on  the  other,  by  the  action  of  the 
machine  alone,  directed  by  a  scientific  and 
easy  application  of  the  buttons. 


GREENLAND. 

English  antiquarians  are  pursuing  interes- 
ting enquiries  lelative  to  the  original  settle- 
ment of  Greenland  and  the  character  of  its 
soil  and  climate.  It  was  supposed  original- 
ly to  have  been  connected  with  our  continent 
but  it  has  been  distinctly  ascertained  that  it 
is  separated  from  the  American  continent  by 
a  wide  channel  called  Davis  Straits,  and  ex- 
tends beyond  78  degrees  of  latitude.  The 
most  extraordinary  fact  about  Greenland  is 
the  wonderful  change  of  climate  it  has  un- 
dergone.   Barren  soils  have  been  reclaimed 
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by  emigration  and  industry,  and  cold  climates 
changed  into  warmer  latitudes  by  clearing  the 
woods  and  letting  in  the  rays  of  the  sun,  but 
we  have  no  instance  on  record  of  settlements 
originally  in  warm  climates,  and  fruitful  soils 
becoming  in  centuries  cold,  bleak,  and  bar- 
ren, and   yet  such  has   been  the  case  with 
Greenland.      The    country,  although   now 
consisting  of  little  else  than  barren  rocks, 
mountains  covered  with  snow  and  ice,  and 
vallies  filled    with  glaciers, — although  its 
coast,  now  lined  with  floes  of  ice,  and  che- 
quered with  icebergs  of  immense  size,  was 
once  easily  accessible,  and  its  soil  was  fruit- 
ful, and  well  repaid  the  cultivator  of  the 
earth.     This  country  was  discovered  by  the 
Scandinavians,  towards   the    close   of   the 
tenth  century,  and  a  settlement  was  effected 
on  the  eastern  coast  in  the  year  982,  by  a 
company  of  adventurers  from  Iceland,  under 
the  command  of  Eric  the  Red.      Emigrants 
flocked  thither  from   Iceland  and  Norway, 
and  the  germs  of  European  enterprize  and 
civilization  appeared  on  different  pans  of  the 
coast.     A  colony  was  established  in  Green- 
land, and  it  bade  fair  to  go  on  and  prosper. 
That  the  climate  must  have  been  mild  and 
the  soil  fruitful,  we  gather  from  the  fact  that 
in  1400  there  were  not  less  than  190  villa- 
ges, 12  parishes  and  2  monasteries,  and  for 
400  years  there  was  constant  and  profitable 
mercantile  intercouse  with  the  Danish  prov- 
inces and  Europe,  but  in  1406  every  thing 
changed — a  wall  or  ice  barrier  arose  along 
the  whole  line  of  coast,  and  no  landing  could 
be  effected,  and  up  to  the  seventeenth  centu- 
ry the  whole  approach  to  the  country  was 
blocked  by  un surmountable  barriers  of  ice — 
vegetation  was  destroyed  and  all  vestiges  of 
its  former  inhabitants  are  gone — parts  of 
houses,  churches,  &c,  remain,  but  the  inhab- 
itants have  all  perished  by  cold.     One  of  our 
cotemporaries  in  referring  to  the  gloomy  sub- 
ject  says  : — It  would  require  no  very  vivid 
imagination  to  imagine  the  appalling  sense  of 
destruction,  which  bleached  the  features  and 
chilled  the  hearts  of  those  unhappy  colonists 
when  they  began  to  realize  their  forlorn  con- 
dition, when  the  cold  rapidly  increasing  and 
their  harbors  became  permanently  blocked 
with  icebergs,  and  the  genial  rays  of  the  sun 
were  obscured  by   fogs — when   the  winters 
became  for  the   first    time  intensely  rigid, 
cheerless  and  dreary — when    the  summers 
were  also  cold,  and  the  soil  unproductive — 
when  the  mountains  were  no  longer  crown- 
ed with  forests,  but  covered  with  snow  and 
ice  throughout  the  year,  and  the  vallies  fil- 
led with  glaciers— when  the  wonted  inhabi- 
tants of  the  woods  and  the  waters  were  de- 
stroyed or  exiled  by  the  severity  of  the  wea- 
ther, and  their  places  perhaps  supplied  by 


monsters  of  a  huge  and  affrightful  charac- 
ter.—  The  New-  York  Sun,  March  8th,  1845. 

A  solution  of  the  mystery  of  the  extraor- 
dinary changes  of  climate,  in  which  the  peo- 
ple of  Greenland  flourished  in  one  period,, 
and  became  extinct  in  another,  is  found  in. 
the  revolutions  of  the  magnetic  poles  and 
lines  of  no  variation  and  maximum  declina- 
tion. These  poles  and  lines  perform  a  revo- 
lution around  the  earth  in  666  years,  and 
produce  and  mark  the  lines  of  the  greatest 
cold,  while  the  lines  of  maximum  declina- 
tion, 90  degrees  east  of  these  lines  in  the  dif- 
ferent hemispheres  mark  the  lines  of  the 
greatest  heat  in  the  different  latitudes. 

The  line  of  no  variation  which  is  now  37 
minutes  west  of  Pittsburgh,  passed  over  Lon- 
don in  1657,  and  over  the  meridian  of  the 
City  Hall,  New- York,  in  1791.  The  line 
of  maximum  declination,  which  is  now  90? 
37'  west  of  Pittsburgh,  passed  over  the  me- 
ridian of  that  city  in  1623,  and  the  one 
which  is  now  90°  37'  east  of  Pittsburgh  pas- 
sed over  London  in  1820.  These  lines  are 
therefore  moving  from  east  to  west,  and  the 
heat  increasing  on  the  east,  and  decreasing 
on  the  west  side  of  the  line  of  no  variation. 

The  cold  is  consequently  increasing  in 
Europe,  and  the  heat  increasing  in  this  coun- 
try, east  of  Pittsburgh,  and  from  a  line 
drawn  on  the  1st  of  January,  1845,  from  a 
point  3  degrees,  34  minutes,  55  seconds,  east 
of  St.  Augustine,  Fa.,  in  latitude  29  degrees, 
48  minutes,  30  seconds  north,  and  longitude 
77  degiees,  54  minutes,  37  seconds  west;  to 
a  point  7  minutes,  and  51  seconds  east  of 
Ashtabula,  on  Lake  Erie,  in  latitude  41  de- 
grees, 52  minutes  north,  and  longitude  80  de- 
grees, 47  minutes,  57  seconds  west  of  Lon- 
don. 

These  lines  are  at  an  angle  of  6°  27'  33" 
with  the  terrestrial  meridians,  and  the  line 
of  maximum  declination  which  passed  over 
London  in  1820,  is  now,  or  was  on  the  first 
of  January,  1845,  10°  52'  55"  west  of  that 
meridian,  on  that  parallel  of  latitude.  Its 
longitude  in  the  arctic  circle;  (latitude,  66? 
32'  27".)  which  passes  through  the  southern 
part  of  Greenland,  wa3  at  the  same  time  14* 
47'  07"  west.     In  latitude  70°,  15°  38'  30"; 
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and  in  latitude  80°,  18°  18'  57"  west.  On 
drawing  a  line  on  a  globe  through  these  lati- 
tudes and  longitudes,  it  will  be  found  to  pass 
through  the  eastern  and  middle  part  of 
Greenland,  where  the  mean  heat  in  that 
country  is  now  at  its  maximum,  and  the 
following  table  will  show  the  position  of  the 
lines  of  maximum  declination,  in  ever)'-  333 
years  from  the  commencement  of  the  Chris- 
tian era  to  the  year  2178,  or  during  the  time 
the  sun  is  passing  through  one  sign  of  the 
Zodiac,  and  also  the  situation  of  the  mag- 
netic pole  and  lines  of  no  variation  in  every 
333  years  of  the  intermediate  periods. — X 
represents  the  pole  and  line  of  no  variation, 
and=X  the  pole  and  line  of  maximum  de- 
clinations. 
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It  appears  from  the  above  table,  that  in 
the  year  1013  1-2,  the  magnetic  pole  in  the 
arctic  circle,  was  in  the  same  longitude  as 


the  line  of  maximum  declination  is  in  at  the 
present  period,  and  the  cold  was  at  its  maxi- 
mum in  that  latitude.  This  was  28  years 
after  the  first  settlement  of  Greenland  by 
Eric  the  Red. 

It  also  appaars  that  from  the  year  1073, 
when  the  climate  may  have  become  mild 
and  the  soil  fruitful  to  the  year  1406,  when 
the  whole  coast  was  closed  by  ice  barriers, 
was  333  years.  From  1406  to  1739  was 
333  years  when  the  ice  barriers  gave  way, 
and  the  climate  became  again  mild  and  the 
soil  began  to  be  fruitful.  The  first  period  it 
will  be  seen  from  the  positions  of  the  pole 
and  line  of  maximum  declination,  was  that 
of  heat,  in  which  the  colony  flourished,  and 
the  second  that  of  cold,  in  which  it  per- 
ished. 

The  historical  evidence  relative  to  the  ma- 
ratime  enterprises,  and  voyages  of  discovery 
made  by  the  northmen,  at  periods  correspon- 
ding to  those  of  the  maximum  and  minimum 
temperature  of  this  region  from  this  cause, 
is  highly  interesting  and  corroborative.  Thus 
we  find  that  in  the  year  1000,  but  13  1-2 
years  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  pole  in  the 
longitude  of  Greenland,  14°  47'  west. — 
Lief  Ericson,  son  of  Eric  the  Red,  commen- 
ced a  voyage  of  discovery  to  the  south,  and 
landed  at  various  places  on  the  eastern 
shores  of  this  continent,  to  which  he  gave 
the  names  of  Hallu-land,  Markland,  and 
Vin-land,  supposed  to  be  respectively  New- 
foundland, Nova  Scotia,  and  the  coast  of 
New  England,  whence  he  returned  with 
timber  and  grapes.  Two  \ears  subse- 
quently, in  1002.  Thorwald,  brother  of 
Leif,  made  a  voyage  to  Vinland,  or  Vine- 
land,  and  was  killed  by  the  Indians,  togeth- 
er with  eight  of  his  crew.  The  survivors 
lingered  until  the  year  1004  in  the  vain  hope 
of  effecting  a  settlement,  but  were  so  haras- 
sed by  the  natives  as  to  be  induced  to  return 
to  Greenland  in  the  spring  of  the  ensuing 
year.  In  the  course  of  the  next  six  or  eight 
years,  several  other  expeditions  were  attemp- 
ted, and  appear  to  have  been  rendered  abor- 
tive from  the  same  cause.  A  long  interval  in 
the  prosecution  of  this  enterprise  seems  to 
have  then  ensued,  and  it  is  not  until  the  year 
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1347,  or  more  than  333  years  from  the  date 
of  the  first  recorded  expedition,  that  we  find 
it  again  resumed.  At  this  period,  however, 
the  cold  in  Greenland  had  again  hecome  ex- 
ceedingly severe,  from  the  arrival  of  the 
magnetic  pole  on  the  same  meridian,  al- 
though 180  degrees  of  longitude  distant,  and 
on  the  opposite  point  of  the  arctic  circle  to 
the  one  which  it  had  occupied  333  years  pre- 
vious. This  return  of  cold  probably  furnish- 
ed the  strong  impulse  of  necessity  for  the 
new  expedition  in  search  of  the  more  genial 
climate  of  which  record  and  tradition  had 
preserved  memorials  ;  for  the  cold  had  be- 
come so  intense,  and  the  ice  had  so  formida- 
bly accumulated,  by  the  year  1406,  as  to 
create  an  insurmountable  barrier  of  ice-bergs 
along  the  whole  coast,  gradually  destroy  the 
inhabitants,  and  leave  their  190  villages  deso- 
late. The  coast  thus  remained  ice-bound, 
and  the  country  inaccessible  to  explorers  un- 
til the  year  1739,  or  about  50  years  after  the 
magnetic  pole  had  again  passed  that  meri- 
dian, on  its  westerly  quadrature  of  revolution. 
It  was  then  that  the  desolation  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  melancholy  relics  of  its  former 
prosperity  were  discovered,  and  a  new  colony 
established.  In  the  present  year,  1845,  the 
descendants  of  these  new  colonists  are  en- 
joying the  most  genial  climate  of  which  their 
latitude  admits,  the  pole  being  distant  90  de- 
grees to  the  west,  and  the  line  of  maximum 
declination  in  their  midst.  Their  next  cold 
period  will  be  in  the  year  2011  1-2,  when 
the  pole  will  be  180  degrees  west,  coincident 
with  their  meridian  of  longitude  as  it  was  in 
1345  1-2,  but  the  cold  will  be  less  intense 
than  it  was  in  1678  1-2,  when  its  effects 
were  so  destructive  and  exterminating,  be- 
cause it  will  then  be  more  distant  from  them 
in  latitude,  by  the  whole  diameter  of  the 
arctic  circle,  or  46°,  56J ;  and  this  truly  aw- 
ful and  intollerable  epoch  of  maximum  cold, 
will  not  return  to  them  until  the  year  2344 
1-2,  or  666  years  from  the  year  1678  1-2, 
when  the  pole  will  again  be  present,  in  all 
its  horrors. 

Similar  changes  of  climate  occur  in  all 
other  latitudes,  in  the  same  periods,  although 
in  a  milder  and  less  remarkable  degree,  in 


proportion  as  countries  approach  the  equa- 
tor. In  the  year  1780,  so  memorable  for  the 
intensity  of  its  winter,  the  magnetic  pole  was 
on  the  meridian  of  this  city  of  New  York, 
and  being  also  on  the  proximate  side  of  the 
arctic  circle,  the  cold  was  greater  than  it  had 
been  for  the  previous  666  years,  or  than  it 
will  be  again  for  the  same  period  to  come. 
The  whole  bay  of  New-York  was  frozen 
over,  so  as  not  only  to  be  traversed  by 
sleighs,  but  to  admit  of  heavy  cannon  being 
taken  on  the  ice  down  through  the  Narrows, 
and  across  the  lower  bay  to  the  shore  of 
New  Jersey.  Since  that  time  the  average 
temperature  of  our  winters  has  been  growing 
milder,  and  will  eontinue  to  do  so  until  the 
year  1967  1-2,  when  the  magnetic  needle  in 
this  city  will  have  acquired  its  maximum 
westerly  declination,  or,  in  other  words, 
when  the  line  of  maximum  declination  will 
be  on  this  meridian.  In  the  meantime,  though 
very  temporarily,  our  springs  may  be  render- 
ed fickle  and  chilly  in  temperature,  by  the  f 
breaking  up  of  the  ice,  on  the  northeast  coast 
of  Europe,  where  that  line  is  present  on  its 
course  to  the  westward,  and  by  the  conse- 
quent passage  of  large  fields  of  ice  off  our 
coast,  on  their  way  to  the  southward.  Since 
this  line,  however,  like  the  line  of  minimum, 
declination,  or  no  variation,  crosses  the  ter- 
restrial meridians  at  an  angle  of  69  28% 
(nearly)  it  follows,  that  countries  situated  in 
more  southern  latitudes,  will  receive  their 
periodical  meliorations  and  deteriorations  of 
temperature  later  than  those  in  higher  lati- 
tudes ;  and  consequently,  the  winters  will  be 
increasing  in  severity  in  Florida,  Louisiana, 
Alabama,  and  all  other  regions  which  have 
now  an  easterly  declination  of  the  needle, 
while  they  are  diminishing  in  severity  in 
this  and  higher  latitudes  of  this  continent 
where  the  declination  is  increasing  westerly. 
In  short,  the  temperature  of  all  countries 
and  climates  is  absolutely  subservient  to  the 
following  law,  however  it  may  have  been 
over-looked  by  meteorologists  and  previous 
writers  upon  the  subject,  viz :  Where  the  de- 
clination of  the  magnetic  needle  is  increasing, 
the  average  cold  is  decreasing  ;  and  where  the 
declination  is  decreasing,  the  average  cold  is 
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increasing.  In  briefer  terms,  the  average 
temperature  increases  and  decreases  with  the 
declination  of  the  magnetic  needle. 

In  Europe,  where  the  westerly  declination 
is  decreasing,  the  cold  of  winter,  as  we  learn 
from  the  unanimous  report  of  the  foreign 
journals,  is  sensibly  increasing,  and  it  will 
continue  to  do  so,  until  the  eastern  half  of 
the  great  circle  of  no-variation  now  in  the 
East  Indies,  and  9Q  west  of  Pekin,  shall  ar- 
rive in  Europe,  and  the  declination  there  is 
diminished  to  Zero,  preparatory  to  its  becom- 
ing easterly. 


LORD  ROSSE'S  TWO  GREAT  TELE- 
SCOPES. 

[As  the  extraordinary  telescopes  recently 
constructed  by  Lord  Rosse  are  beginning  to 
excite  popular  attention,  we  extract  from  an 
able  article  in  the  British  Review,  a  full  ac- 
count of  what  the  noble  astronomer  has  ac- 
complished :] 

'After  the  preliminary  details  respecting 
the  constructions  of  gigantic  telescopes,  and 
the  principal  discoveries  which  they  have 
enabled  astronomers  to  make,  our  leaders 
will  be  better  able  to  appreciate  the  genius, 
the  talent,  the  patience,  and  the  liberality 
with  which  an  Irish  nobleman  has  construc- 
ted telescopes  far  transcending  in  magnitude 
and  power  all  previous  instruments,  whether 
they  were  the  result  of  private  wealth,  or  of 
royal  or  national  munificence.  That  noble- 
man is  Lord  Oxmantown,  now  the  Earl  of 
Rosse,  one  of  a  distinguished  group  of  Irish 
philosophers,  who,  educated  in  the  same  ac- 
ademical institution,  now  adorn  it  with  their 
genius,  and  sustain  it  with  their  labors. — 
Jn  the  records  of  modern  science,  there  are 
few  brighter  names  than  those  of  Robinson. 
Hamilton,  Lloyd  and  Maccullagh,  and  in 
the  person  of  the  Earl  of  Rosse  and  Lord 
Enniskillen,  the  aristocracy  of  Ireland  have 
contributed  their  contingent  to  her  intellectu- 
al chivalry. 

If,  in  an  eloquent  address  to  the  British 
Association  at  Cork,  Dr.  Robinson  has  given 
expression  to  his  delight,  -'that  so  high  a 
problem  as  the  construction  of  a  six  feet 
speculum  should  have  been  mastered  by  one 
of  his  countrymen — by  one  whose  attain- 
ments are  an  honor  to  his  rank — an  example 
to  his  equals — and  an  instance  of  the  per- 
fect compatibility  of  the  highest  intellectual 
pursuits  with  the  most  perfect  discharge  of 
the  duties  of  domestic  and  social  life  :" — we 
also  may  indulge  in  the  pleasing  recollection 
that  Lord  Oxmantown's  earliest  plans  for 


improving  the  reflecting  telescope  were  first 
pven  to  the  world  in  three  communications, 
which  were  published  in  a  Scottish  Journal 
of  Science,  and  that  some  of  us  were  the 
first  to  recognize  their  value,  and  to  see 
looming  in  the  distance  that  mighty  instru- 
ment with  which  we  are  about  to  make  our 
readers  acquainted. 

As  the  surfaces  of  all  lenses  and  specula 
are  necessarily  of  a  spherical  form,  they  are 
subject  to  what  is  called  spherical  aberration, 
that  is  the  edge  both  of  specula  and  lenses 
has  a  shorter  focus  than  the  centre.  In 
lenses  this  may  be  diminished  or  even  re- 
moved by  the  opposite  aberration  of  a  con- 
cave lens ;  but  this  remedy  cannot  be  appli- 
ed to  specula.  It  therefore  occurred  to  Lord 
Rosse,  that  the  first  step  towards  the  im- 
provement of  the  reflecting  telescope,  was 
to  diminish  the  spherical  aberration.  With 
this  view  he  formed  the  speculum  of  three 
parts,  a  central  speculum,  a  ring,  inclosing 
the  central  speculum,  and  outer  ring.  These 
three  portions  were  cemented  together,  and 
ground  and  polished  as  one  speculum. — 
f  hey  were  then  combined  by  an  ingenious 
piece  of  mechanism,  so  that  the  first  and 
second  rings  could  be  advanced  each  a  small 
fraction  of  an  inch,  in  order  that  their  focus 
should  accurately  coincide  with  the  focus  of 
the  central  speculum.  Lord  Rosse's  first  at- 
tempt did  not  succeed  to  his  wishes,  owing 
to  a  defect  in  the  mechanism,  which  required 
frequent  adjustments,  as  the  smallest  shock 
displaced  the  images.  He  then  tried  to  com- 
bine one  ring  only,  1  inch  thick,  with  a  cen- 
tral metal  11-2  inches  thick,  the  two  to- 
gether forming  a  speculum  of  six  inches 
aperture,  and  two  feet  focal  length.  This 
combination  was  more  successful,  as  it  "re- 
mained in  perfect  adjustment  even  after  very 
violent  shocks."  In  these  combinations 
Lord  Rosse  did  not  perceive  the  ill  effects 
which  he  had  apprehended  from  contraction 
and  expansion ;  and  it  remained  to  be  seen, 
from  future  trials,  if  they  did  appear,  wheth- 
er or  not  they  could  be  removed.  "On  my 
return  from  Parliament,  (June  1828)  says 
Lord  Rosse,  if  other  avocations  do  not  in- 
terfere, I  propose  to  construct  a  speculum  in 
three  parts  of  18  inches  aperture,  and  twelve 
feet  focal  length — this  will  be  giving  the  ex- 
periment a  fair  trial  on  a  large  scale."  This 
proposal  wTas  accordingly  executed,  and  he 
found  the  speculum  superior  to  a  solid  one 
of  the  same  dimensions. 

In  order  to  grind  and  polish  large  specula, 
Lord  Rosse  soon  perceived  that  a  steam- 
engine  and  appropriate  machinery  were  ne- 
cessary. He  accordingly  invented  a  machine 
of  this  kind,  and  transmitted  an  account  of 
it  to  the  writer  of  this  article,  who  published 
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it  in  the  Edinburgh  Journal  of  Science,  for 
October,  1828.  The  engine  which  his  lord- 
ship actually  constructed  and  used  was  one 
of  two  horse  power,  though  from  some  rude 
trials  with  it  he  inferred  that  a  one  horse 
power  would  be  fully  sufficient  for  execu- 
ting at  the  same  time  three  or  four  specula 
six  inches  in  diameter.  For  such  sizes  Lord 
Rosse  conceived  that  a  day  would  suffice  for 
completing  the  process,  and  that  a  machine 
on  the  scale  shown  in  his  drawing,  'would 
be  sufficiently  large  to  grind  and  polish  a 
speculum  of  three  leet  diameter,  or  perhaps 
larger.'  In  this  interesting  communication 
Lord  Rosse  suggests  what  he  afterwards  ac- 
complished, that  the  motion  for  producing  a 
parabolic  curve,  'might  be  imitated  by  means 
of  the  eccentric  guides,  and  the  slow  circu- 
lar motion  of  the  speculum,  and  with  this 
advantage,  that,  were  it  found  really  suc- 
cessful, the  same  result  would  probably  be 
always  afterwards  obtained.' 

Before  the  year  1830,  Lord  Rosse  had 
made  still  further  advances  towards  the 
great  object  he  had  in  view.  He  found  from 
many  experiments  that  he  could  not  cast  a 
speculum  of  the  modem  dimensions  of  15 
inches,  without  reducing  the  composition 
considerably  below  the  highest  standard,  that 
is  without  using  so  much  copper  as  to  pro- 
duce a  soft  and  yellowish  melal.  All  the 
specula  cracked  in  annealing  when  the  pro- 
per composition  was  employed. 

In  order  to  get  over  this  difficulty,  he  tried 
to  cast  the  specula  in  different  pieces,  and  to 
unite  them  by  their  surfaces ;  but  though  this 
was  practicable,  he  abandoned  it  for  the  fol- 
lowing plan.  He  found  that  an  alloy  of 
copper  2-75  parts,  with  1  of  zinc,  expanded 
and  contracted  with  a  change  of  temperature 
in  the  same  degreee  as  speculum  metal,  and 
was  an  alloy  maleable,  ductile,  and  easily 
worked.  With  this  alloy  he  cast  a  speculum 
15  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  rim  and  ribs 
behind.  It  was  turned  smooth  and  flat  on 
one  side,  and  tinned.  Six  pieces  of  the 
highest  speculum  metal,  1  l-4th  of  an  inch 
thick,  were  then  placed  on  the  flat  tinned 
surface,  so  as  to  complete  a  circular  disc  15 
inches  in  diameter,  and  when  soldered  to  it, 
composed  a  plated  speculum.  When  ground 
and  polished,  itformed  an  excellent  telescope 
of  twelve  feet  focal  length.  Upon  the  same 
plan,  Lord  Rosse  constructed  a  speculum 
two  feet  in  diameter,  for  a  telescope  twenty - 
six  feet  long.  Hitherto  it  had  been  believed 
by  opticians,  that  a  fine  polish  could  not  be 
given  to  specula,  unless  when  the  polisher 
became  dry  and  hot ;  but  Lord  Rosse  at  this 
stage  of  his  researches  found  out  a  method 
of  polishing  a  cold  metal  upon  a  moist  polish- 
er, an  object  of  very  great  importance,  as  a 


speculum  should  he  polished   at  the  same 
temperature  at  which  it  is  to  be  used. 

First  Telescope,  Twenty-six  feet  long. 

The  next  step  in  Lord  Rosse's  progress 
was  to  make  a  plated  speculum,  three  feet  in 
diameter.  The  proportions  of  copper  and 
tin,  which  he  found  to  be  the  best,  were  the 
definite  ones  of  four  atoms  of  copper  to  one 
of  tin,  or  126-4  parts  of  copper  to  58-9  of 
tin,  or  32  of  the  one  to  14-91  of  the  other. 
After  preparing  the  alloy  speculum,  which 
was  to  be  plated,  and  turning  it  to  a  radius 
of  54  feet,  Lord  Rosse  proceeded  to  cast  the 
small  plates  of  speculum  metal,  about  9  inches 
square.  In  doing  this  he  encountered  great 
difficulties,  owing  to  their  extreme  brittleness, 
arising,  no  doubt,  from  the  too  rapid  cooling 
of  their  edges,  and  the  consequent  state  of 
tension.  In  order  to  produce  uniformity  of 
cooling,  he  tried  two  ways  of  constructing 
the  mould.  The  first  was  to  make  the  lower 
surface  of  the  mould,  containing  the  liquid 
speculum,  absorb  the  heat  rapidly,  and  the 
upper  retain  it ;  and  the  second  was  to  cool 
the  lower  surface  while  the  heat  of  the  up- 
per surface  was  undiminished.  The  first 
plan  did  not  succeed  ;  but  the  second  did,  by 
making  the  lower  surface  of  the  mould  of  iron, 
and  the  upper  of  sand  ;  but  though  the  cast- 
ings were  sound,  there  was  this  defect,  that 
bubbles  of  air  were  entangled  between  the 
iron  disc  and  the  speculum  metal,  producing 
cavities  which  it  wTas  troublesome  to  grind 
out.  Hence  he  was  led  to  replace  the  iron 
disc,  by  one  made  of  pieces  of  hoop  iron, 
placed  side  by  side  with  their  edges  up,  tight- 
ly packed  in  an  iron  frame,  the  surface  thus 
composed  of  edges,  being  smoothed  to  the 
proper  curvature,  by  filing  or  turning.  By 
this  most  ingenious  process  he  constructed  a 
metallic  surface  every  where  open,  as  the 
closest  plates  allowed  the  air  to  pass  freely 
between  them. 

'  So  successful  was  this  expedient,'  says 
Lord  Rosse,  •'  that  of  sixteen  plates  cast  for 
the  three  feet  speculum,  not  one  was  defec- 
tive. The  following  particulars  require  to 
be  attended  to.  The  disc  of  hoop  iron  should 
be  as  thick  as  the  speculum  to  be  cast  upon 
it,  so  as  to  cool  it  with  sufficient  rapidity ; 
it  requires  to  be  warm,  so  that  there  may  be 
no  moisture  deposited  upon  it  from  the  sand. 
It  may  be  heated  to  212  deg.  without  materi- 
ally lessening  the  cooling  power.  The  me- 
tal should  enter  the  mould  by  the  side,  as  is 
usual  in  iron  founding,  but  much  quicker, 
almost  instantaneously  ;  one  second  is  suffi- 
cient for  filling  the  mould  of  a  nine  inch 
plate  of  speculum.  As  to  the  temperature  of 
the  metal,  this  can  be  best  ascertained  by 
stirring  it  with  a  wooden  pole  occasionally, 
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after  it  has  become  perfectly  fluid  :  when  the 
carbon  of  the  pole  reduces  the  oxide  on  the 
surface  of  the  metal,  rendering  it  brilliant 
like  quicksilver,  the  heat  is  sufficient.  When 
the  metal  has  become  solid  in  the  ingate  or 
hole  through  which  it  enters  the  mould,  the 
plate  is  to  be  removed  quickly  to  an  oven 
heated  a  little  below  redness,  to  remain  till 
cold,  which,  where  the  plates  are  nine  inches 
in  diameter,  should  be  three  or  four  days  at 
least.'— [Phil.  Trans.,  1840,  p.  511.] 

When  the  nine  inch  plates  fire  properly 
scraped  and  cleaned,  much  attention  is  neces- 
sary in  soldering  them  upon  the  tinned  sur- 
face of  the  alloy  speculum.  Care  must  be 
taken  that  until  the  tin  on  the  speculum  is 
fused,  the  melted  rosin  must  not  be  poured 
in  between  the  plates. 

The  great  success  which  attended  this  new 
method  of  casting  these  nine  inch  specula, 
induced  Lord  Rosse  to  try  it  on  a  large  scale, 
and  he  accordingly  proceeded  with  one  20 
inches,  and  another  three  feet,  which  on  the 
first  trial  was  cast  perfect.  The  crucibles 
which  he  employed  were  made  of  cast  iron, 
and  cast  with  their  mouth  upwards ;  and  the 
fuel  used  was  peat  or  wood,  which  are  both 
preferable  to  coke. 

A  perfect  speculum  being  thus  obtained,- 
the  next  object  to  be  accomplished  is  to  work 
it,  by  grinding  and  polishing,  to  a  perfect 
spherical  figure.  The  machine  for  this  pur- 
pose, which  we  have  already  described,  was 
improved  and  enlarged  so  as  to  work  a  specu- 
lum three  feet  in  diameter,  and  after  several 
years  experience,  during  which  specula  have 
been  ground  and  polished  with  it  many  hun- 
dred times,  it  has  been  found  to  work  large 
surfaces  with  a  degree  of  precision  unattain- 
able by  the  hand.  The  peculiarity  in  this 
process,  introduced  by  Lord  Rosse,  and  as 
we  conceive  essential  to  success,  is,  that  the 
polisher  works  above  and  upon  the  face  of 
the  speculum  to  be  polished,  and  one  singu- 
lar advantage  of  this  arrangement  is,  that  the 
figure  of  the  speculum  can  be  examined  as 
the  operation  proceeds,  without  removing 
the  speculum,  which,  when  a  ton  weight,  is 
no  easy  matter.  The  contrivance  for  doing 
this  is  so  beautiful,  and  has  proved  so  useful 
that  we  must  briefly  explain  it.  The  ma- 
chine is  placed  in  a  room  at  the  bottom  of  a 
high  tower,  in  the  successive  floors  of  which 
trap-doors  can  be  opened.  A  mast  is  eleva- 
ted on  the  top  of  the  tower,  so  that  its  sum- 
mit is  about  90  feet  above  the  speculum.  A 
dial  plate  is  attached  to  the  top  of  the  mast, 
and  a  small  plane  speculum  and  eye-piece, 
with  proper  adjustments,  are  so  placed  that 
the  combination  becomes  a  Newtonian  tele- 
scope, and  the  dial-plate  the  object. 

During  the  operation  of  polishing  the  lar- 


ger specula,  a  variety  of  difficulties  occurred, 
but  they  were  all  surmounted  by  the  inge- 
nuity and  patience  of  Lord  Rosse.  At  first, 
in  order  to  allow  a  lateral  expansion  of  the 
pitch,  it  appeared  necessary  to  increase  the 
thickness  of  the  bed  of  pitch  as  the  dia- 
meter of  the  speculum  was  increased.  This 
proved  a  failure,  and  the  lateral  expansion 
was  provided  for  bv  making  grooves  in  the 
pitch  ;  but  these  grooves,  though  there  were 
two  sets  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  and 
only  two  inches  distant,  were  with  difficulty 
kept  open,  and  the  other  polisher  lost  its 
figure.  All  these  evils,  however,  were  re- 
moved by  furrowing  the  polisher  itself,  so 
as  to  divide  it  into  definite  and  insulated  por- 
tions. The  effect  of  this  improvement  was 
so  great  that  the  plated  or  divided  three  fefct 
speculum  defined  better  with  a  power  of 
1200  than  it  had  previously  done  with  a 
power  of  300.  In  place  of  pitch,  Lord  Rosse 
used,  as  his  polishing  surface,  a  mixture  of 
common  resin  and  turpentine,  and  this  com- 
position was  laid  on  in  two  strata  of  differ- 
ent degrees  of  hardness,  the  outer  one  being 
the  harder,  the  subjacent  softer  layer  expand- 
ing laterally,  so  as  to  preserve  the  figure  of 
the  polisher.  The  speculum  being  placed  in 
a  cistern  of  water,  the  polishing  process  is 
then  effected  by  using  peroxide  of  iron  and 
water,  of  about  the  consistence  of  thin 
cream. 

The  last  and  most  important  part  of  the 
process  of  working  the  speculum,  is  to  give 
it  a  true  parabolic  figure,  that  is,  such  a  fig- 
ure that  each  portion  of  it  should  reflect  the 
incident  ray  to  the  same  focus.  This  grand 
difficulty  has  been  completely  mastered  by 
Lord  Rosse,  The  operations  for  this  pur- 
pose consist,  1st,  of  a  stroke  of  the  first  ec- 
centric, which  carries  the  polisher  along  one- 
third  of  the  diameter  of  the  speculum.  2d. 
A  transverse  stroke  21  times  slower,  and 
equal  to  0  27  of  the  same  diameter,  measured 
on  the  edge  of  the  tank,  or  17  beyond  the 
centre  of  the  polisher.  3d.  A  rotation  of 
the  speculum  performed  in  the  same  time  as 
37  of  the  first  strokes ;  and  4th.  A  rotation 
of  the  polisher  in  the  same  direction  about 
sixteen  times  slower.  Tf  these  rules  are  at- 
tended to,  the  machine  will  give  the  true  pa- 
rabolic figure  to  the  speculum,  whether  it 
be  six  inches  or  three  feet  in  diameter.  In 
the  three  feet  speculum,  the  figure  is  so  true, 
with  the  whole  aperture,  that  it  is  thrown 
out  of  the  focus  by  a  motion1  of  less  than  a 
thirtieth  of  an  inch,  "  and  even  with  a  single 
lens  of  one-eighth  of  an  inch  focus,  giving 
a  power  of  2592,  the  dots  on  a  watch  dial 
are  still  in  some  degree  defined. 

The  twenty-six  feet  telescope  thus  execu- 
ted, has  a  general  resemblance  to  that  of  Ra- 
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mage,  but  the  tube,  gallery,  and  vertical  axis 
of  the  stand  are  counterpoised.  It  is  used  as 
a  Newtonian  tjlescope,  with  a  small  plane 
speculum,  to  prevent  the  image  being  de- 
formed by  oblique  reflection  which  is  the 
effect  of  the  front  view.  When  the  specula 
are  not  used  they  are  preserved  from  mois- 
ture and  acid  vapors  by  connecting  their 
boxes  with  chambers  containing  quick  lime, 
an  arrangement  which  Dr  Robinson  had 
applied  for  several  years  to  the  Armagh  re- 
flector. 

Discoveries  made  by  the  Telescope. 

When  this  telescope  was  completed,  it  be- 
came an  object  of  high  interest  to  ascertain 
its  performance.  In  doing  this,  Dr.  Robin- 
*>n  had,  as  he  remarks,  "  the  advantage  of 
the  assistance  of  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
of  British  astronomers,  Sir  James  Smith  ;" 
but  the  weather,  the  state  of  the  air,  and  the 
light  of  the  moon,  between  the  29th  of  Octo- 
ber and  8th  of  November,  1840,  were  unfa- 
vorable. The  following  is  the  substance  of 
Dr.  Robinson's  report : — 

*  Both  specula,  the  divided  and  the  solid, 
seem  exactly  parabolic,  there  being  no  sensi- 
ble difference  in  the  focal  adjustment  of  the 
eye-piece  with  the  whole  aperture  of  36 
inches,  or  one  of  twelve  ;  in  the  former  case 
there  is  more  flutter,  but  apparently  no  differ- 
ence in  the  definition,  and  the  eye-piece 
comes  to  its  place  of  adjustment  very  sharply. 

*  The  solid  speculum  showed  a  Lyrae 
round  and  well  defined,  with  powers  up  to 
1000  inclusive,  and  at  moments  even  with 
1600  ;  but  the  air  was  not  fit  for  so  high  a 
power  on  any  telescope.  Rigel,  two  hours 
from  the  meridian,  with  600,  was  round,  the 
field  quite  dark,  the  companion  separated  by 
more  than  a  diameter  of  the  star  from  its  light, 
and  so  brilliant  that  it  would  certainly  be  vi- 
sible long  before  sunset. 

'  Orion  is  well  defined,  with  all  the  pow- 
ers from  200  to  1000,  with  the  latter  a  wide 
black  separation  between  the  stars  ;  32  On- 
onis and  31  Canis  minoris  were  also  wTell 
separated. 

'  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  preserve  the  ne- 
cessary sobriety  of  language,  in  speaking  of 
the  moon's  appearance  with  this  instrument, 
which  discovers  a  multitude  of  new  objects 
at  every  point  of  its  surface.  Among  these 
may  be  named  a  mountainous  tract  near  Pto- 
lemy, every  ridge  of  which  is  dotted  with 
extremely  minute  craters,  and  two  black  pa- 
rallel stripes  in  the  bottom  of  Aristarchus.* 

*  Dr.  Robinson,  in  his  address  to  the  British  Asso- 
ciation, on  the  24th  August,  1843,  stated,  that  in  this 
telescope,  a  building  the  size  of  the  one  in  which  they 
were  assembled  would,  under  favorable  circumstan- 
ces, be  easily  visible  on  the  Lunar  surface. — [Athene- 
urn,  Sept.  23,  p.  867.] 


<  There  could  be  little  doubt  of  the  high 
illuminating  power  of  such  a  telescope,  yet 
an  example  or  two  may  be  desirable.  Be- 
tween si  and  s2  Lyrae,  there  are  two  faint 
stars,  which  Sir  J.  Herschel  (Phil.  Trans., 
1824)  calls  '  debilissima,'  and  which  seem  to 
have  been  at  that  time  the  only  set  visible  in 
the  20  feet  reflector.  These  at  the  altitude 
of  180°  were  visible  without  an  eye-glass, 
and  also  when  the  aperture  was  contracted 
to  12  inches.  With  an  aperture  of  18  inch- 
es, power  600,  they  and  two  other  stars 
(seen  in  Mr.  Cooper's  achromatic  of  13.2 
inches  aperture,  and  the  Armagh  reflector  of 
15  inches)  are  easily  seen.  With  the  whole 
aperture,  a  fifth  is  visible,  which  Dr  R.  had 
not  before  noticed.   Nov.  5,  strong  moonlight. 

<  In  the  nebula  of  Orion,  the  fifth  star  of 
the  trapezium  is  easily  seen  with  either  spec- 
ulum, even  wheu  the  aperture  is  contracted 
to  18  inches.  The  divided  speculum  will 
not  show  the  sixth  with  the  whole  aperture, 
on  account  of  that  sort  of  disintegration  of 
large  stars  already  noticed,  but  does,  in  fa- 
vourable moments,  when  contracted  to  18  in- 
ches. With  the  solid  mirror  and  whole  aper- 
ture, it  stands  out  conspicuously  under  all  the 
powers  up  to  1000,  and  even  with  18  inches 
it  is  not  likely  to  be  overlooked. 

Among  the  few  nebulae  examined  were  13 
Messier,  in  which  the  central  mass  of  stars 
was  more  distinctly  separated,  and  the  stars 
themselves  larger  than  had  been  anticipated  ; 
the  great  nebula  of  Orion  and  that  of  An- 
dromeda showed  no  appearance  ol  resolution, 
but  the  small  nebula  near  the  latter  is  clearly 
resolvable.  This  is  also  the  case  with  the 
ring  nebula  of  Lyra  ;  indeed,  Dr.  R.  thought 
it  was  resolved  at  its  minor  axis  ;  the  fainter 
nebulous  matter  which  fills  it  is  irregularly 
distributed,  having  several  stripes  or  wisps 
in  it,  and  there  are  four  stars  near  it,  besides 
the  one  figured  by  Sir  John  Herschel,  in  his 
catalogue  of  nebulas.  It  is  also  worthy  of 
notice,  that  this  nebula,  instead  of  that  regu- 
lar outline  which  he  has  there  given  it,  is 
fringed  with  appendages,  branching  out  into 
the  surrounding  space,  like  those  of  13  Mes- 
sier, (Sir  J.  H's,  86),  and  in  particular  hav- 
ing prolongations  brighter  than  the  others, 
in  the  direction  of  the  major  axis,  longer 
than  the  ring's  breadth.  A  stili  greater  dif- 
ference is  found  in  1  Messier,  described  by 
Sir  John  Herschel,  as  '  a  barely  resolvable 
cluster,'  and  drawn,  fig.  81,  as  a  fine  eliptic 
boundary.  This  telescope,  however,  shows 
the  stars,  as  in  his  figure  89,  and  some  more 
plainly,  while  the  general  outline,  besides 
being  irregular  and  fringed  with  appendages, 
has  a  deep  bifurcation  to  the  south.'* 

•  Phil.  Trans.,  1833,  p.  503. 
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In  a  Paper  entitled  '  Observations  on  some 
of  the  Nebulae,'  communicated  to  the  Royal 
Society  on  the  13th  of  June  last,  Lord  Rosse 
has  given  sketches  of  five  of  the  nebulae  in 
Sir  John  Herschel's  Catalogue,*  numbered 
88,  81,  26,  29,  and  47,  as  seen  in  his  three 
feet  specula,  and  as  soon  as  this  paper  is 
printed,  the  comparison  of  these  drawings 
with  Sir  John  Herschel  will  exhibit  the  pow- 
er of  the  new  telescope. 

Fig.  26  of  Sir  J.  Herschel's  Catalogue 
(Messier  27)  called  the  Dumb-bell  Nebulas, 
from  its  supposed  resemblance  to  a  dumb- 
bell, is  shown  by  Lord  Rosse's  telescope  to 
be  a  cluster  of  stars,  or  rather  two  clusters 
in  close  proximity,  and,  indeed,  to  a  certain 
extent,  blended  together,  and  without  the 
exact  elliptical  termination  of  Herschel's 
figure. 

Fig.  81  of  Sir  J.  Herschel's  Catalogue 
(Messier  51)  seen  as  an  oval  nebulae  by  both- 
these  astronomers,  is  found  to  be  a  cluster  of 
stars  remarkable  for  its  singular  appearance, 
the  ramifications  from  its  southern  extremity 
extending  to  a  distance  equal  to  its  major 
axis,  and  giving  it  the  appearance  of  a  scor- 
pion. 

Fig.  45  of  Sir  J.  Herschel's  Catalogue  is 
a  perfectly  circular  planetary  nebula :  but 
Lord  Rosse  has  discovered  it  to  be  an  annu- 
lar nebula  like  the  elliptical  annular  nebula 
in  Lyra,  (29  Sir  J.  Herschel's  Catalogue, 
and  57  Messier)  but  very  much  more  difficult 
to  be  seen. 

Fig.  49  of  Sir  J.  Herschel's  Catalogue  is 
represented  as  a  remarkable  round  planetary 
nebula,  containing  three  stars,  one  at  each  of 
the  three  vertices  of  an  equilateral  triangle  ; 
Lord  Rosse's  telescope  shows  this  as  a  long 
irregular  patch,  with  about  seven  stars  in  it, 
grouped  unsymmetrically. 

There  are  a  few  interesting  examples  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  new  telescope  has 
resolved  nebulae  into  stars,  and  has  destroyed 
that  symmetry  of  form  in  globular  nebulae, 
upon  which  was  founded  the  hypothesis  of 
the  gradual  condensation  of  nebulous  matter 
into  suns  and  planets. 

The  second  Telescope,  50  feet  long. 

Such  is  a  brief  account  of  the  construction 
and  performance  of  a  telescope  which  Dr. 
Robinson  characterizes  as  the  most  powerful 
that  has  ever  been  made.  Its  superiority  to 
all  other  instruments  must  have  been  very 
gratifying  to  Lord  Rosse,  and  might  have 
justified  him  in  resting  from  his  labors,  and 
enjoying  the  honor  of  having  triumphed  in 
so  noble  an  undertaking  ;  but  the  instrument 
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was  scarcely  out  of  his  hands  before  he  re- 
solved upon  attempting  the  construction  .of 
another  reflector,  with  a  speculum  six  feet  in 
diameter,  and  fifty  feet  long  !  This  magnifi- 
cent instrument  was  accordingly  undertaken 
and  within  the  last  month  has  been  brought 
to  a  successful  termination.  The  speculum 
has  six  feet  of  clear  aperture,  and  therefore 
an  area  four  times  greater  than  that  of  the 
three  feet  speculum,  and  it  weighs  nearly 
four  tons  !  The  focal  length  is  53  feet.  It 
was  polished  in  six  hours,  in  the  same  time 
as  a  small  speculum,  and  with  the  same  fa- 
cility ;  and  no  particular  care  was  taken  in 
preparing  the  polisher,  as  Lord  Rosse  inten- 
ded to  re-polish  it  as  soon  as  the  focal  length 
was  ascertained  to  be  correct ;  but  upon  di- 
recting it  to  a  nebula,  the  performance  was 
better  than  he  expected,  and  he  therefore  has 
suffered  it  to  remain  in  the  tube  for  the  pres- 
ent. The  second  or  duplicate  speculum,  not 
yet  finished,  is  in  every  respect  the  same  in 
size.  It  was  only  three  weeks  in  the  annea- 
ling oven,  and  is  reckoned  very  good. 

The  casting  of  a  speculum  of  nearly  four 
tons  must  have  been  an  object  of  great  inter- 
est, as  well  as  of  difficulty;  but  every  diffi- 
culty was  foreseen  and  provided  against.  In 
order  to  insure  uniformity  of  metal,  the 
blocks  from  the  first  melting,  which  was  ef- 
fected in  three  furnaces,  were  broken  up,  and 
the  pieces  from  each  of  the  furnaces  were 
placed  in  three  separate  casks,  A,  B,  and  C. 

Then  in  charging  the  crucibles  for  the 
final  melting  of  the  speculum,  successive 
portions  from  cask  A  were  put  into  furnaces 
a,  b,  and  c,  fr.:m  B  into  b,  c,  d,  and 
so  on. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  metal  from  bending 
or  changing  its  form,  Lord  Rosse  has  intro- 
duced a  very  ingenious  and  effective  support. 
The  speculum  rests  upon  a  surface  of  twenty 
seven  feet  of  cast  iron,  of  equal  area,  and 
strongly  framed  so  as  to  be  stiff  and  light. 
There  are  twelve  of  these  in  the  outer  rim, 
nine  in  the  next,  and  six  sectors  at  the  cen- 
tre. Each  of  these  pieces  is  supported  at  the 
centre  of  gravity  on  a  hemisphere  bearing  at 
the  angle  of  a  triangle  of  cast  iron,  these 
triangles  being  in  their  turn  similarly  sup- 
ported at  the  angles  of  three  primary  trian- 
gles, which,  again,  are  supported  at  their 
centres  of  gravity  by  three  screws  which 
work  in  a  strong  iron  frame,  and  serve  for 
adjusting  the  mirrors.  This  frame  carries 
also  levers  to  give  internal  support  to  the 
speculum,  in  the  same  diffused  manner.  The 
frame,  which  contains  the  speculum,  is  at- 
tached to  an  immense  joint,  like  that  of  a 
pair  of  compasses  moving  round  a  pin,  in 
order  to  give  the  transverse  motion  for  fol- 
lowing the  star  in  right  ascension. 
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This  pin  is  fixed  to  the  centre  piece  be- 
tween two  trunnions,  like  those  of  an  enor- 
mous mortar,  lying  east  and  west,  and  upon 
which  the  telescope  has  its  motion  in  alti- 
tude. To  the  frame  there  is  fastened  a  large 
cubical  wooden  box,  about  eight  feet  a  side, 
in  which  there  is  a  door  through  which  two 
men  go  in  to  remove,  or  to  replace  the  cover 
of  the  mirror.  To  this  box,  is  fastened  the 
tube,  which  is  made  of  deal  staves,  hooped 
like  a  huge  cask.  It  is  about  40  feet  long, 
and  8  feet  diameter  in  the  middle,  and  is  fur- 
nished with  internal  diaphragms,  about  6  1-2 
feet  in  aperture.     The  Dean  of  Ely  walked 

through  the  tube  with  an  umbrella  up ! 

******* 

In  looking  back  upon  what  the  telescope 
had  accomplished — in  reckoning  the  thou- 
sands of  celestial  bodies  which  have  been 
detected  and  surveyed — in  reflecting  on  the 
vast  depths  of  ether  which  have  been  soun- 
ded, and  on  the  extensive  fields  of  sidereal 
matter  out  of  wnich  worlds  and  systems  of 
worlds  are  forming  and  to  be  formed — can 
we  doubt  it  to  be  the  Divine  plan  that  man 
shall  yet  discover  the  whole  scheme  of  the 
visible  universe,  and  that  it  is  his  individual 
duty,  as  well  as  the  high  prerogative  of  his 
order,  to  expound  its  mysteries,  and  to  devel- 
op its  laws  ?  Over  the  invisible  world  he 
has  received  no  commission  to  reign,  and  into 
its  secrets  he  has  no  authority  to  pry.  It  is 
over  the  material  and  the  visible  he  has  to 
sway  the  intellectual  sceptre — it  is  among  the 
structures  of  organic  and  inorganic  life  that 
his  functions  of  combination  and  analysis 
are  to  be  chiefly  exercised.  Nor  is  this  a 
task  unworthy  of  his  genius,  or  unconnected 
with  his  destiny.  Placed  upon  a  globe  al- 
ready formed,  and  constituting  part  of  a  sys- 
tem already  complete,  he  can  scarcely  trace 
either  in  the  solid  masses  around  him,  or  in 
the  forms  and  movements  of  the  planet,  any 
of  the  secondary  causes  by  which  these  bod- 
ies have  been  shaped  and  launched  on  their 
journey.  But  in  the  distant  heavens  where 
creation  seems  to  be  ever  active,  where  vast 
distance  gives  us  the  vision  of  huge  magni- 
tudes, and  where  extended  operations  are  ac- 
tually going  on,  we  may  study  the  cosmog- 
ony of  our  own  system,  and  mark,  even  du- 
ring the  brief  span  of  human  life,  the  for- 
mation of  a  planet  in  the  consolidation  of 
the  nebulous  mass  which  surrounds  it. 

Such  is  the  knowledge  which  man  has 
yet  to  acquire — such  the  lesson  which  he 
has  to  teach  his  species.  How  much  to  be 
prized  is  the  intellectual  faculty  by  which 
such  a  work  is  to  be  performed — how  won- 
derful the  process  by  which  the  human 
brain,  in  its  casket  of  bone,  can  alone  estab- 
lish »uch  remote  and  transcendental  truths. 


A  soul  so  capacious,  and  ordained  for  such 
an  enterprise,  cannot  be  otherwise  than  im- 
mortal. 

VBut  even  when  all  these  mysteries  shall 
be  revealed,  the  mind  will  still  wrestle  with 
eager  curiosity  to  learn  the  final  destiny  of 
such  glorious  creations.  The  past  and  the 
present  furnish  some  grounds  of  anticipation. 
Revelation  throws  in  some  slight  touches  of 
its  light — but  it  is  in  the  indications  of  sci- 
ence chiefly — in  the  results  of  mechanical 
laws — that  we  are  likely  to  find  any  sure 
elements  for  our  judgment.  In  the  creation 
around  and  near  us  all  is  change  and  decom- 
position. This  solid  globe,  once  indecandes- 
cent  and  scarcely  cooled,  has  been  the  thea- 
tre of  recurring  convulsions,  by  which  every 
thing  has  been  destroyed,  and  after  which 
every  thing  has  been  renewed.  Animal  life 
^n  its  varied  organizations  has  perished,  and 
written  its  epitaph  upon' imperishable  monu- 
ments. Man  too,  though  never  extinct  as  a 
race,  returns  one  by  one  to  his  clay,  and  his 
intellectual  functions  are  perpetuated  in  the 
re-production  of  his  fellow.  In  the  solar 
system  we  see  fragments  of  planets — aste- 
roids, as  they  have  been  called  —  occupying 
in  almost  interlacing  orbits,  the  place  of  a 
larger  body ;  and  in  the  direction  and  amount 
of  the  annual  and  diurnal  motions  of  the 
primary  and  secondary  planets  we  recognise 
the  result  of  a  grand  creative  movement,  by 
which  the  sun,  with  its  widelv  extended  at- 
mosphere, or  a  revolving  atmosphere  itself, 
has  cast  off,  by  successive  throes,  the  vari- 
ous bodies  of  the  system,  at  first  circling  in 
gaseous  zones,  but  subsequently  contracted 
into  planets  and  a  sun. 

This  system,  so  wonderfully  formed,  is 
again  enchained  with  another  more  distant 
by  an  assemblage  of  comets — a  class  of  bod- 
ies which  doubtless  carry  on  some  reciprocal 
intercourse  for  the  benefit  of  both.  Compo- 
sed of  nebulous  matter,  they  may  yet  be 
consolidated  into  habitable  globes ;  and  re- 
sembling in  aspect  the  vast  nebulae  which  fill 
the  sidereal  spaces,  and  forming  a  part  of 
our  own  system,  they  countenance  the  theo- 
ry, that  tne  nebulae  which  the  telescope  can- 
not resolve  may  be  the  pabulum  out  of 
which  heat  and  motion  are  to  form  new  sys- 
tems, where  planets,  thrown  off  from  a  cen- 
tral nucleus,  will  form  new  abodes  of  life 
and  intelligence. 

But  while  all  the  phenomena  in  the  hea- 
vens indicate  a  law  or  progressive  creation, 
in  which  revolving  matter  is  distributed  into 
suns  and  planets,  there  are  indications  in 
our  own  system,  that  a  period  has  been  as- 
signed for  its  duration,  which,  sooner  or  la- 
ter, it  must  reach.  The  medium  which  fills 
universal  space — whether  it  be  a  lumiferous 
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ether,  or  arise  from  the  indefinite  expansion 
of  planetary  atmosphere — must  retard  the 
bodies  which  move  in  it,  even  though  it 
were  360,000  millions  of  times  more  rare 
than  atmospheric  air;  and,  with  its  time  of 
revolution  gradually  shortening,  the  satellite 
must  return  to  its  planet,  the  planet  to  its  sun, 
and  the  sun  to  its  primeval  nebula. 

The  fate  of  our  system,  thus  deduced  from 
mechanical  laws,  must  be  the  fate  of  all 
others.  Motion  cannot  be  perpetuated  in  a 
resisting  medium  ;  and  where  there  exists 
disturbed  forces,  there  must  be  primarily 
derangement,  and  ultimately  ruin.  From 
the  great  central  mass,  heat  may  again  be 
summoned  to  exhale  nebulous  matter  — 
chemical  forces  may  again  produce  motion, 
and  motion  may  again  generate  systems  : 
but,  as  in  the  recurring  catastrophes  which 
have  desolated  our  earth,  the  great  First 
Cause  must  preside  at  the  dawn  of  each 
cosmical  cycle — and,  as  in  the  animaT  races 
which  were  successively  reproduced,  new 
celestial  creations,  of  a  nobler  form  of  beauty, 
and  of  a  higher  order  of  permanence,  may 
yet  appear  in  the  sidereal  universe.  '  Behold, 
I  create  new  heavens,  and  a  new  earth,  and 
the  former  shall  not  be  remembered.'  *  The 
new  heavens  and  the  new  earth  shall  remain 
before  me.'  Let  us  look,  then,  according  to 
this  promise,  for  <  the  new  heavens,  and  the 
new  earth,  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness.' 


MAGNETIC  SLEEP. 

(Continued  from  page  106.) 

LIGHT    AND   IMAGES    OF  THE   DEGREES. 

In  the  first  degree  and  first  state  of  mag- 
netic sleep,  the  light  is  a  pale  blue.* 

In  the  second  degree  and  second  state,  the 
light  is  a  little  stronger,  and  a  little  deeper 
blue. 

In  the  third  degree  and  third  state,  these 
sleepers  are  fully  under  magnetic  influence, 
and  the  light  a  clear  sky  blue.  They  see  ob- 
jects in  a  straight  or  direct  line,  through  the 
magnetic  medium  in  space,  but  not  compre- 
hensively, or  inclosing  various  objects  as  in 
the  natural  state. 

In  the  fourth  degree  and  fourth  state,  the 
light  is  stronger,  and  extends  farther  than  in 
the  lower  degrees.  Persons  with  moral  or- 
gans largely  developed,  are  disposed  to  see 
immaterial  or  spiritual  objects  in  this  degree. 


They  change  from  the  natural  to  higher  states,  as 
Ihey  enter  in,  and  adrance  in  the  degrees. 


[n  the  fifth  degree  and  fifth  state,  the  light 
is  still  more  intense,  and  clairvoyants  less  in- 
clined to  view  or  take  cognizance  of  natural, 
external  or  material  subjects,  but  disposed  to 
remain  in  this  exalted  state. 

In  the  sixth  degree  and  sixth  state,  the  ten- 
dency of  going  into  it  is  instant  death,  and 
should  be  most  cautiously  avoided. 

Galvanic  Rings. — A  knowledge  of  the 
remedial  effects  of  magnetized  rings,  in  per- 
sons who  are  very  susceptible  to  magnetic 
or  mesmeric  influence,  has  excited  the  cupi- 
dity of  adventurers,  who  are  inundating  the 
country  with  "  Galvanic  Rings" — so  called, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  professors  of  me- 
dical colleges. 

These  rings  are  made  of  zinc  and  copper, 
and  zinc  and  copper  gilded,  plated  or  silvered. 
Such  rings  cannot,  however,  be  galvanized  or 
magnetized  so  as  to  retain  or  maintain  polar- 
ity ;  and  are,  consequently,  of  no  value  as 
remedial  agents.  They  serve,  however,  as  a 
badge  to  distinguish  the  w^eak,  ignorant  and 
credulous  from  the  rest  of  the  community. 


Magnetized  Rings. — These  rings  should 
be  made  of  steel  wire,  plated  with  gold,  sil- 
ver, tin,  copper,  or  brass.  When  finished, 
they  should  be  magnetized,  one  at  a  time,  by 
placing  a  ring  flat  on  one  of  the  poles  of  a 
strong  magnet,  and  then  pressing  on,  and  at 
the  same  time  drawing  it  entirely  off  of  the 
magnet  with  a  quick  motion.  The  ring  will 
then  have  two  poles,  which  will  affect  the 
compass  or  variation-needle ;  one  of  which 
should  be  worn  on  a  finger  of  the  right,  and 
another  of  the  left  hand. 

Gold  rings  made  in  this  manner  have  a 
real  value,  as  their  influence  on  children  and 
adults  affected  with  tubercula,  and  at  the 
same  time  very  susceptible  to  magnetic  or 
mesmeric  influence,  is  very  salutary,  as 
shown  by  a  trial  of  their  effects  in  a  great, 
number  and  variety  of  cases  during  the  last 
three  years,  and  they  will  last  a  life-time. 
They  have,  however,  little  or  no  effect  upon 
those  who  are  insusceptible  to  these  influ- 
ences. 

These  rings  are  manufactured  by  J.  &  R. 
Elkins,  Jewellers,  60,  Reade  Street,  near 
Broadway. 
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MEDICAL  DUODYNAMICS. 

The  symptoms  we  have  introduced  to  dis- 
tinguish chronic  tuburcula  or  chronic  disease 
of  the  serous  surtaces,  are  always  present  in 
acute  diseases  of  these  surfaces,  and  de- 
pend entirely  upon  the  action  of  two  forces,  ■ 
or  upon  the  duodynamic  or  moving  powers 
of  the  system.  They  are  founded  upon  the 
fact  that  these  forces  act  in  unison  in  health, 
but  are  interrupted  in  disease — the  signs  of 
which  are  distinguished  with  facility  and 
certainty,  without  any  previous  knowledge 
of  the  case. 

.  The  absence  of  these  symptoms,  and  the 
presence  of  disease  in  the  organs,  limbs,  or 
other  structures,  determine,  with  the  same 
facility  and  certainty,  disease  of  the  mu- 
cous surfaces,  acute  or  chronic. 

The  duodynamic  treatment  we  have  in- 
troduced, is  founded  on  the  fact  that  motion 
is  interrupted  or  lost  in  some  part  of  the 
body,  organs,  or  limbs,  and  cures  the  disease 
in  restoring  the  interrupted  or  lost  motions, 
by  the  action  of  two  forces,  emanating  from 
different  kinds  of  matter,  and  acting  on  the 
same,  or  different  surfaces  of  the  body,  or- 
gans or  limbs.  These  symptoms  are  pro- 
minent and  uniform  in  their  character,  and 
reduce  and  bind  down  the  classification  of 
diseases  to  the  narrow  limits  of  acute  and 
chronic  diseases  of  the  serous,  and  of  the 
mucous  surfaces,  or  to  four  clases,  orders, 
genera,  and  species,  and  the  duodynamic 
treatment  of  diseases  which  we  long  since 
adopted,  supports  and  sustains  this  classifi- 
cation in  the  most  steady  and  successful 
manner,  and  presents  a  strong  contrast  with 
the  old  never  ending  classification  and  ever 
varying  symptoms  and  treatment. 

The  posterior  spinal  nerves  are  connected 
with  and  terminate  in  the  serous  membranes 
or  serous  surfaces  of  the  body,  organs,  and 
limbs,  including  those  of  the  skin  and  fas- 
ciae of  the  muscles,  &c,  and  are  the  media 
of  sensation  :  while  the  anterior  motor 
nerves  are  connected  with  and  terminate  in 
the  mucous  membranes,  or  mucous  surfaces, 
including  those  of  the  fasciae  of  the  muscles, 
the  bronchia  and  the  alimentary  canal,  and 
are  the  media,  only,  of  the  forces  which 
produce  motion. 

These  different  arrangements  of  the  nerves 
of  motion  and  those  of  sensation  account  for 
the  absence  of  the  magnetic  symptoms  in 
disease  of  the  mucous  surfaces.  Insensibil- 
ity in  these  surfaces  is  as  necessary  to  the 
maintenance  of  animal  life,  as  sensibility  is 
in  the  serous  surfaces.  The  most  intense 
inflammation  of  the  mucous  surfaces  produce 
no  pain.  There  is  never  any  pain  in  these 
cases  without  an  extension  of  the  disease  to 


the  serous  surfaces ;  yet  our  modern  medical 
writers  continue  to  repeat  the  tales  of  their 
grandfathers  about  the  great  and  wonderful 
sensibility  of  the  mucous  surfaces.* 

Acute  or  inflammatory  diseases  run 
through  their  course  in  a  few  days,  or  a  few 
weeks  :  while  chronic  diseases  continue  not 
only  many  months,  but  many  years.  The 
excitement  of  the  system  in  the  first  is  ex- 
alted and  continuous,  or  has  brief  remission 
or  intermissions,  while  in  ihe  last  it  is  de- 
pressed and  periodical  or  accidental,  with 
long  periods  of  repose  of  many  weeks  or 
months,  and  is  consequently  as  different  as 
darkness  is  from  light;  yet  the  modern  as- 
trologers of  the  schools,  like  their  ancient 
masters  who  were  priests,  physicians  and 
astronomers,  class  them  all  as  inflammations 
of  the  different  degrees,  and  treat  them  as 
such.  Our  modern  astrologers  also  follow 
their  ancient  masters  in  pretending  to  dis- 
tinguish these  diseases  by  feeling  the  pulse, 
the  aspects  of  the  tongue  and  urine,  and  the 
color  and  odor  of  the  stools,  &c. 

There  is  however  nothing  more  uncertain 
than  these  signs  or  symptoms,  unless  it  is 
the  treatment  founded  upon  them,  as  is  well 
known  to  our  faculty ;  yet  they  are  taught 
as  a  science  with  all  the  gravity  due  to 
these  subjects,  involving  life  or  death.  On 
the  contrary  there  is  nothing  more  certain 
than  the  magnetic  symptoms,  or  the  duody- 
namic treatment  founded  on  them,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  accidents  not  under  the  control  of 
the  physician ;  yet  such  is  the  attachment 
of  men  to  old  systems — the  old  astrological 
symptoms  and  treatment  will  continue  to  be 
taught  by  the  professors  in  our  medical  col- 
leges as  long  as  they  are  of  any  value  in 
their  market. 

Acute  and  chronic  tubercula,  or  inflam- 
matory and  chronic  diseases  of  the  serous 
membranes,  or  serous  surfaces  of  the  body, 
organs  or  limbs ;  including  the  skin  and  fa- 
cia of  the  muscles,  is  easily  and  invariably 
distinguished  by  pain  more  or  less  severe 
(in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the  dis- 
ease) produced  by  pressure  on  the  ganglions 
of  the  spinal  nerves,  in  the  intervertebral 
spaces  along  each  side  of  the  spine,  without 
any  previous  knowledge  of  the  case — no 
matter  what  name  may  have  been  given  to 
the  disease  by  physicians,  nosologists,  or 
other  medical  writers. 


*  We  commenced  a  series  of  experiments  with  the 
magnetic  machine  about  a  year  since,  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  whether  the  least  susceptibility  could 
be  detected  in  the  great  mucous  surfaces,  and  the  re- 
sult showed  that  no  sensation  whateTer  could  be  felt 
from  the  brass  cylinder  in  contact  with  these  surfaces, 
under  the  action  of  our  most  powerful  machines, 
while  the  sensation  from  the  button  in  contact  with 
the  skin  or  serous  suiface,  was  so  intense  that  it  would 
only  be  borne  momentarily. 
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Ganglions  of  the  spinal  nerves  in 
the  intervertebral  spaces* 


There  are  7  cervical  vertebrae,  C  ;  12  dorsal,  D  ;  and  5 
lumbar,  L  ;  these  vertebrae  with  the  os-coxyx,  m  j  con- 
stitute the  spinal  column. 

Press  on  the  sides  of  the  1,  cervical  verte- 
bras to  find  symptoms  of  tubercula  of  the 
head — of  the  brain,  throat,  nose,  eyes,  or 
ears. 

Press  on  the  sides  of  the  2,  3,  4,  5,  6  and 
7  cervical  to  find  tubercula  of  the  musucles, 
(Rheumatism)  or  of  the  vertebrae,  or  of  the 
joints  of  the  limbs — white  swellings,  &c. 

Press  on  the  sides  of  the  intervertebral 
space  between  the  7  cervical,  and  1  dorsal, 
to  find  tubercula  of  the  lungs,  and 

Press  on  the  left  side  of  the  same  space  to 
find  tubercula  of  the  heart. 

Press  on  the  space  between  the  1  and  2 
dorsal  vertebras  to  find  tubercula  of  the  sto- 
mach. 

Press  on  the  space  between  the  2  and  3 
dorsal  to  find  tubercula  of  the  duodenum. 

Press  on  the  right  side  of  the  space  be- 
tween the  7  and  8  dorsal  to  find  tubercula  of 
the  liver. 

Press  on  the  spaces  between  the  11  and 
12  dorsal  to  find  tubercula  of  the  small  in- 
testines. 

Press  on  the  spaces  between  the  12,  dor- 
sal and  first  lumbar  to  find  tubercu  a  of  the 
kidneys. 

Press  on  the  spaces  between  the  1  and  4 
lumbar  to  find  tubercula  of  the  uterus. 

Press  on  the  spaces  between  the  4  lumbar 


and  os-coxyx  to  find  tubercula,  of  the  genital 
organs. 

We  always  press  with  the  thumb  of  the 
right  hand  on  the  intervertebral  spaces  of 
the  left  side  of  the  spine,  and  with  that  of 
the  left  hand  on  the  intervertebral  spaces  of 
the  right  side. 

These  directions  will  enable  any  person 
of  common  sense  to  distinguish  tubercular 
disease  with  facility  and  certainty,  without 
even  the  aid  of  a  physician.  Negative  mat- 
ter, as  the  acids  and  the  metals  should  be 
the  principal  ingredients  in  the  preparations 
of  medicine  for  disease  of  the  serous  surfa- 
ces, and  should  be  used  in  connection  with 
the  action  of  the  rotary  magnetic  machine. 


Diseases  of  the  Mucous  Surfaces. 

Acute  and  Chronic  diseases  of  the  mucous 
surfaces  are  invariably  distinguished  by  the 
presence  of  disease  of  the  body,  organs  or 
limbs,  and  the  absence  of  the  magnetic  symp- 
toms ;  and  require  for  their  reduction  a  treat- 
ment entirely  different  from  that  of  tubercu- 
lar disease  of  the  serous  surfaces.  Positive 
matter,  as  the  alkalies  and  the  gums,  should 
be  the  chief  ingredients  in  the  preparations 
of  medicine  for  diseases  of  the  mucous  sur- 
faces, and  should  be  used  in  connection  with 
the  action  of  the  rotary  magnetic  machine. 


(For  the  Dissector.) 
"  ELECTRICAL  PILLS,"  &c 

Bear  Sir : — I  have  thought  it  might  sub- 
serve the  cause  of  justice,  if  I  were  to  give 
you  some  account  of  a  man,  who  has  been 
travelling  through  the  New  England  States, 
for  a  year  or  two  past,  selling  what  he  calls 
"Electrical  Pills,"  "Magnetic  Ether,"  and! 
"  Galvanic  Plaster."  That  these  pretended 
"  Electrical  Pills,"  are  sold  on  the  credit  of 
your  remedies,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and', 
hence  it  would  seem  to  be  time  for  the  pub- 
lic to  be  duly  informed  of  the  base  imposi- 
tion played  upon  them  in  the  sale  of  these 
worthless  drugs. 

The  man  who  sells  them  is  in  the  practice 
of  lecturing  on  what  he  calls  the  "  Philoso- 
phy of  Mesmerism  Discovered."  He  has  a 
subject  whom  he  puts  to  sleep  for  examining 
disease  ;  and,  of  course,  in  every  case  ex- 
amined, his  oracle  recommends  the  invalid 
to  take  the  "  electrical  pills,"  or  the  "  mag- 
netic ether,"  or,  to  wear  the  "  Galvanic 
Plaster."  Hundreds  and  thousands,  I  have 
no  doubt,  have  been  duped  in  this  way,  as 

B (for  this  is  the  man's  name,)  stated 

in  Provincetown,  Mass.,  a  few  weeks  since, 
that  he  had  made  over  $1800  during  the  last 
six  months. 
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Having  stated  that  this  man's   name  is 

B ,  I  should  add,  that  this  is  not  the 

name  by  which  he  announces  himself  to  the 
public,  at  the  present  time.  He  was  appre- 
hended for  theft  in  the  city  of  New-York, 
some  years  since,  and  gave  his  name  as  H. 
H.  B. ;  and  a  few  years  after  he  was  ex- 
posed in  the  Boston  Recorder,  as  an  infa- 
mous impostor,  under  the  name  of  J.  B.  D. 
He  was  expelled  from  Phillip's  Academy, 
Andover,  and  again  from  the  Bangor  Semin- 
ary ;  and  has  been  found  guilty  of  forging 
letters,  and  other  disgraceful  crimes,  which 
render  him  unworthy  of  public  confidence. 
And  yet,  this  man  is  ever  and  anon  announ- 
cing himself  in  the  public  papers,  as  "  Dr. 
J.  B.  D. —  !  !  As  he  will  probably  visit  the 
South  and  West,  it  would  seem  to  be  impor- 
tant that  the  public  should  be  made  acquain- 
ted with  his  character  ;  and  hence  the  above 
is  submitted  for  your  columns. 

JUSTITIA. 
May,  1845. 

We  are  acquainted  with  the  correspond- 
ent, who  has  sent  us  the  above  exposure  of 
a  very  gross  case  of  imposition,  and  we  are 
well  informed,  both  by  observation  and  fre- 
quent transmitted  intelligence,  that  it  forms 
but  one  of  many,  of  a  very  similar  character 
which  are  practised  in  almost  every  part  of 
the  country,  including  this  city,  and  Phila- 
delphia. The  real  and  indisputable  effects 
of  metallic,  medicinal,  and  animal  magne- 
tism., are  so  truly  remarkable  and  are  exci- 
ting so  much  attention  throughout  our  wide 
spread  population  that  mercenary  impostors, 
without  the  least  regard  to  conscience  or 
character,  are  taking  advantage  of  it  in  a 
thousand  ways,  throwing  deplorable  obsta 
cles  in  the  progress  of  a  science  so  impor 
tant  to  humanity,  if  not  inflicting  more  di 
rect  injury  upon  the  community. 


IMPORTANT  PROPOSAL. 

The  acknowledged  importance  of  Magne- 
tism and  Phrenology,  as  physical  and  psy- 
chological sciences ;  the  profound  and  fer- 
vent interest  which  they  are  exciting  and 
maintaining  in  every  section  of  this  exten- 
sive country  ;  and  their  manifest  liability  to 
ignorant  desecration  and  mercenary  charlat- 
anism, forcibly  appeal  to  all  who  desire  the 
advancement  of  knowledge,  to  adopt  some 


means  by  which  these  comprehensive  scien- 
ces may  be  propagated  with  more  systema- 
tic efficiency  and  greater  security  from  per- 
version. To  this  end  the  undersigned  have 
deemed  it  important,  if  not  indeed  essential, 
that  a  central  society,  for  the  rigid  investi- 
gation of  the  facts  and  inferences  which 
these  subjects  involve,  should  be  established 
in  this  metropolis,  with  the  view  of  afford- 
ing authentic  information  concerning  them 
to  the  public  in  general,  and  to  induce  the 
formation  of  kindred  associations,  in  frater- 
nal alliance,  in  the  principal  cities  and  towns 
of  the  country. 

Aiming  at  nothing  but  fair  and  honest  in- 
quiry, and  the  extension  of  useful  know- 
ledge for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  they  ear- 
nestly invite  the  many  scientific  and  philan- 
thropic individuals  around  them,  who  al- 
ready concur  in  this  object,  to  co-operate 
with  them  in  forming  the  society  here  respect- 
fully suggested.  Ample  intelligence  and 
talent  could  readily  be  contributed  for  this 
purpose,  without  any  serious  sacrifice  of 
time,  or  any  hazard  of  reputation ;  while 
sciences,  confessedly  the  most  interesting 
and  elevated  of  any  now  in  active  progress, 
would  be  rescued  from  the  incompetent  dis- 
semination which  now  stamps  them  with  but 
an  equivocal  authority  and  character. 

Communications  upon  the  subject,  pest 
paid,  will  be  cheerfully  received  and  publish- 
ed in  the  Journals,  of  which  the  undersigned 
are  the  editors. 

H.  H.  SHERWOOD,  M.  D. 

Editor  of  N.  Y.  Dissector. 
0.  S.  FOWLER,  A.  B. 
Editor  N.  Y.  Phrenological  Journal. 


MAGNETIC  MISCELLANY. 
Eyes — acute  and  chronic  diseases  of.  The 
forces  from  the  magnetic  machine  combine 
to  reduce  acute  and  chronic  diseases  of  the 
eyes,  and  to  remove  opacities  of  the  cornea, 
in  the  most  extraordinary  manner.  These 
interesting  and  important  results  furnish  the 
best  materials  for  the  most  withering  com- 
ments on  the  absurd  theories  and  practice  of 
the  schools. 
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Alopacia — loss  of  hair,  baldness.  The 
effects  of  the  magnetic  forces  in  producing 
the  most  rank  vegetation  from  the  earth, 
suggested  their  employment  in  the  produc- 
tion of  a  luxuriant  vegetation  from  the  skin, 
which  has  been  found  perfectly  successful. 

Among  the  cases  in  which  magnetic  ma- 
chines have  been  used  for  this  purpose,  is 
that  of  a  gentleman  who  having  lost  every 
hair  from  his  head,  commenced  magnetising 
it  with  one  of  our  vibrating  instruments  in 
February  last,  and,  on  the  first  of  June,  had 
already  cut  two  heavy  crops  of  hair  from  his 
head  ! 

Apoplexy. — The  magnetic  machine  redu- 
ces the  apoplectic  state  in  a  more  safe  and 
powerful  manner,  than  any  other  means 
that  has  been  heretofore  adopted. 

Ulcerated  legs  and  varicose  veins. — 
Nothing  can  be  compared  to  the  action  of 
the  magnetic  machine  in  these  cases,  or  in 
acute  or  chronic  diseases  of  the  skin. 

Prolapsus  Uteri. — atonic.  These  cases 
from  feebleness  or  debility  are  quickly  re- 
stored by  the  action  of  the  instrument  or  by 
the  mesmeriser.  In  cases,  however,  which 
are  the  consequence  of  tubercular  disease  of 
the  uterus,  the  remedies  for  chronic  tuber- 
cula  are  required  to  aid  the  action  of  the  in- 
strument. 

Magnetic  Sleep.  There  are  now  a 
great  many  persons  who  have  gone  into  the 
magnetic  sleep,  under  a  very  slight  but 
steadyaction  of  the  magnetic  machine,  some 
of  whom  have  been  clairvoyant.  These 
facts,  with  the  increased  susceptibility  to 
mesmeric  influence  by  the  action  of  the  in- 
strument, are  strong  evidences  of  the  iden- 
tity of  the  influences  from  these  different 
sources. 


Homoeopathy. 

The  homoeopathic  practice  is  everywhere 
increasing  in  favor  with  the  people,  and 
many  alopathic  physicians  have  conse- 
quently found  it  necessary  to  adopt  it,  or 
lose  their  practice  in  many  of  the  most  in- 
telligent and  wealthy  families. 

In  1837  there  was  only  four  homoeopa- 
thic physicians  in  this  city,  and  there  is 


now  more  than  forty,  and  their  number  has 
increased  in  the  other  cities  of  the  Union  in 
about  the  same  proportion  to  the  population. 
It  is  the  extraordinary  effects  of  homoeo- 
pathic or  magnetised  medicines  upon  chil- 
dren and  upon  adults  who  are  very  suscep- 
tible to  magnetic  or  mesmeric  influence  that 
maintain  the  high  character  of  these  reme- 
dies. They  have,  however,  little  or  no  ef- 
fect upon  those  who  are  naturally  insuscep- 
tible to  these  influences. 


Animal  Magnetism. 
It  is  now  only  about  nine  years  since  the 
subject  and  practice  of  animal  magnetism 
was  first  introduced  into  this  country,  and 
although  it  has  everywhere  met  with  great 
opposition  in  its  progress  from  the  bigoted 
and  the  ignorant,  a  practical  knowledge  of 
it  has  extended  more  or  less  into-  all  the 
States  of  the  Union  ;  and  its  extraordinary 
and  beneficial  effects  are  everywhere  ac- 
knowledged. 


MAGNETIC  MACHINES. 
The  magnetic  machines  first  used  in  medi- 
cal practice,  although  very  superior  to  the 
old  electrical  apparatus,  were  naturally  very 
defective  and  strikingly  inferior,  both  in  con- 
struction and  effect,  to  those  of  the  impro- 
ved rotary  and  vibratory  principle  which 
greater  knowledge  and  experience  have  at 
length  produced.  The  former  were  not 
only  comparatively  clumsy  and  unmanagea- 
ble, but  liable  to  such  derangement  as  to  be 
frequently  wholly  inoperative  except  in  the 
hands  of  persons  accustomed  to  their  de- 
fects, and  skilful  in  repairing  them.  Not- 
withstanding this,  we  find  that  these  obso- 
lete contrivances,  with  miserable  imitations 
of  our  machines,  are  still  imposed  upon  per- 
sons ordering  magnetic  machines,  through 
druggists  and  other  indirect  agents,  as  those 
of  the  latest  and  best  construction.  The 
natural  consequence  is  that,  from  perplexing- 
difficulties  almost  inseparable  from  the  use 
of  them,  and  the  failures  in  beneficial  effect 
which  thence  ensue,  the  influence  itself, 
however  inestimable,  becomes  disparaged  in 
the  estimation  of  medical  men  who  have  had 
no  better  means  of  testing  its  value,  and 
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still  more  so  In  private  practice.  This  is 
much  to  be  regretted,  as  well  for  the  sake  of 
science,  as  the  victims  of  disease  who  might 
otherwise  have  been  relieved  and  restored. 
The  most  improved  and  best  instruments, 
can  be  applied  with  ease  and  certainty,  with- 
out any  other  instruction  than  is  afforded  in 
the  Manual  which  accompanies  them,  by 
any  person  of  the  most  ordinary  capacity, 
and  in  a  wide  range  of  cases.  The  others 
are  constantly  liable  to  complete  failure, 
even  in  the  hands  of  the  most  patient  pro- 
fessional men,  on  whom  they  may  be  either 
carelessly  and  ignorantly,  or  designedly  and 
selfishly  imposed. 


Mr.  J.  G- 


-of  Penn  Yann,  N.  Y.,  re- 


ports   the    following  case   which  recently 
came  under  his  observation. 

Mrs.  A.  C.  Randall  living  near  the  vil- 
lage of  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.,  had  been  deran- 
ged nearly  one  year ;  during  which  time  she 
was  incapable  of  taking  care  of  herself.  She 
was  attended  by^  three  or  four  physicians, 
without  any  favorable  results.  Her  hus- 
band made  application  to  me  to  mesmerize 
her — but  instead  of  doing  so,  I  mesmerized 
a  young  lady,  who  in  the  clairvoyant  state, 
examined  Mrs.  Randall.  Her  report  was, 
"  That  the  brain  was  diseased  —  that  it  had 
become  inflamed  in  consequence  of  taking 
cold,  together  with  some  other  irregularities 
of  the  system.  To  mesmerize  the  deranged 
person,  would  have  a  tendency  to  spread  the 
disease  through  the  system." 

Her  prescription  was,  to  put  a  seton  in 
the  back  part  of  the  neck,  saying  that  the 
disease  would  run  off'  by  this  means,  and 
the  brain  would  resume  its  healthy  func- 
tions. This  was  done — the  seton  was 
kept  in  about  two  months,  during  which 
time  the  patient  improved ;  at  the  end  of  the 
second  month,  her  reason  was  restored — 
she  was  cured.  This  was  about  two 
months'ago.  She  is  now  in  good  health, 
and  perfectly  sane. 

J.  G. 
Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.,  April  5,  1845. 


Newark,  N.  J.,  June  2nd,  1845. 

Dr.  Sherwood,  Sir : 

A  few  weeks  since  I  was  called  to  a  Mrs. 
B. .  of  this  city,  who  had  been  for  two 
months  under  regular  treatment  for  fever : 
a  few  days  before  I  was  called,  she  aborted, 


and  excessive  hemorrhage,  and  inflammation 
of  the  womb  ensued.  Before  the  miscar- 
riage, she  had  lost  the  use  of  the  lower 
limbs  and  was  helpless.  In  this  condition 
her  physician  left  her,  and  sent  word  to  the 
family  that  they  might  employ  whom  they 
pleased.  I  was  called  upon,  but  regarded 
the  case  as  a  hopeless  one.  The  symptoms 
were  aggravated  and  discouraging.  Alter 
some  simple  applications  for  allaying  the 
inflammation  and  hemorrhage  of  the  womb, 
1  resorted  to  the  magnetic  instruments,  and 
although,  she  had  not  slept  for  nights,  and 
the  cerebral  derangement  was  bordering  on 
delirium  ;  yet  under  its  influence  she  soon 
fell  into  a  refreshing  sleep,  and  convales- 
cence commenced  from  that  hour.  She  is 
now  getting  about  the  house,  and  looks 
more  healthy,  than  for  many  months  pre- 
vious. 

On  the  8th  of  May,  I  was  called  on  to 
visit  Mrs.  G.  an  elderly  lady,  under  an  at- 
tack of  pleurisy.  It  was  a  clear  case.  She 
said  she  had  been  subject  to  it  for  years,  and 
had  always  been  confined  to  her  room  from 
four  to  six  weeks.  Two  applications  of  the 
instrument  reduced  the  symptoms,  and  on 
the  1 2th  sh  e  was  about  her  house.  They 
were  perfectly  astonished  at  the  result  of  the 
treatment. 

About  the  same  time  I  was  called  to  see 
Master  L.,  ten  years  of  age  with  inflamma- 
tory rheumatism.  He  wTas  perfectly  help- 
less; not  a  finger  could  be  moved  without 
causing  him  to  scream.  In  one  week  he 
was  entirely  relieved,  by  the  machine.  I 
am  satisfied  ol  the  value  of  the  instrument 
in  both  acute  and  chronic  diseases. 

In  haste,  I  am  as  ever  yours, 

L.  D.  FLEMING. 


ANTIQUITY  OF  AMERICA. 

A  person  writing  to  the  Paris  Academy 
of  Sciences,  from  Brazil,  says  he  has  obser- 
ved in  one  of  the  numerous  calcareous  ca- 
verns in  that  country  a  quantity  of  human 
bones  near  those  of  different  species  of  ani- 
mals, some  of  which  are  now  extinct.  He 
concludes  from  this  fact  that  it  is  erroneous 
to  regard  the  South  American  race  as  a  va- 
riety of  the  Mongolian  race,  who  are  sup- 
posed to  have  peopled  what  is  called  the 
NewT  World,  by  emigration.  The  geological 
constitution  of  America  shows,  he  says, 
that  it  is  anterior  to  what  wre  call  the  old 
continent,  and  the  Mongolian  race  is  but  a 
branch  of  the  American  race,  instead  of  be- 


ing the  primitive  root. 
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CLAIRVOYANCE. 

We  were  requested  to  see  a  clairvoyant, 
at  Professor  Roger's  rooms,  95  Chamber- 
street,  on  the  23d  of  June  inst.,  in  the  per- 
son of  a  little  girl  aged  nine  years,  who  it 
was  reported,  could  read  with  facility  while 
in  the  mesmeric  state.  We  went  prepared 
to  secure  her  eyes  with  adhesive  plaster,  and 
after  having  placed  one  securely  over  each 
eye,  presented  her  with  a  book,  which  she 
handled  in  the  same  manner,  and  read  in  va- 
rious places,  with  apparently  the  same  ease 
as  in  the  natural  state. 

Such  feats  have  been  frequently  per- 
formed by  clairvoyants  of  private  families 
in  this  city. 


SWEDENBORG'S  ANIMAL  KINGDOM. 


Introductory   Remarks  by   the    Translator. 

James  John  Garth  Wilkinson, 

Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 

of  London. 


It  will  be  the  aim  of  the  following  re- 
marks to  give  a  general  view  of  the  doc- 
trines of  the  "Animal  Kingdom,"  and  of 
their  relation  to  the  past,  present  and  future 
state  of  science  ;  and  in  so  doing,  to  ad- 
dress those  chiefly  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  theological  writings  of  Swedenborg,  as 
forming  the  class  by  whom,  at  present,  the 
work  is  most  likely  to  be  read,  and  to 
whom  it  may  be  the  most  useful  and  satis- 
factory. 

The   evolution   of    the   natural  sciences 
amounts  to  the  creation  of  a  new  sphere  in 
the  human   mind ;  and  since  this  develop- 
ment has  not  taken  place  under  the  auspices 
of  theology,  but  either  in  direct  or  tacit  op- 
position to  the  prevailing  church ;  since  it 
proceeds  from  without,  and  proposes  know- 
ledge and  intelligence  as   ends  distinct  from 
spiritual  life  ;    therefore    it    constitutes    a 
sphere  which  is  not  in  unison  with  the  cur- 
rent doctrines  of  religion,  but  from  the  be- 
ginning has  menaced  their  subversion  ;  and 
which,  unless  reduced  to  order,  is  opposed, 
however  true   its  materials  in   themselves 
may  be,  to  the  understanding  of  all  genuine 
truth.     It   was  a  perception  of  this  charac- 
ter in  science,  and  also  of  the  fact  that  the 
universal  human   mind  was   becoming  im- 
mersed in  seientifics,  that  impelled  Sweden- 
borg to  enter  the  field  of  nature,  for  the  pur- 


pose of  demonstrating  in  it  an  order  corres- 
ponding to  the  order  of  heaven,  and  thereby 
of  maKing  it  a  medium  to  spiritual  and  sa- 
cred truths.  This  was  his  paramount  end 
in  the  construction  of  the  "  Animal  King- 
dom." 

The  system  therein  propounded  rests  up- 
on the  foundation  of   experience  ;  namely, 
of  such  experience  as  the  learned  world  had 
accumulated  at  Swedenborg's  time;  not  in- 
deed upon  the  particular  experience  strictly 
and  proximately  belonging  to  any  one  sci- 
ence ;  for  such  experience  would  be  inade- 
quate, in  the  present  imperfect  state  of  our 
insight,  to  suggest  the  universal  truths  that 
each  science  involves;  but  upon  the  general 
experience   of  all  ages  in  all  the  sciences. 
This,  it  is  to  be   presumed,  was  Sweden- 
borg's  meaning,  when  he  likened  himself  to 
one  of  the  racers  of  olden  time,  who  before 
he  could  merit  the  crown,  was  commanded 
to   run   seven  times  round   the   goal ;  and 
again,  when  he  declared  that  we  must  be 
instructed  by  all  things  of  one  thing,  if  we 
are  to  know  that  one  thing  thoroughly.   As 
his  theory  is  not  derived  from  particular  ex- 
perience, so  it  cannot  finally  be  either  con- 
firmed or  denied  by   any   isolated  fact  or 
facts.     For  it  is  a  conclusion  from  the  order 
and  tenor  of  facts  universally ;  in  a  word, 
from  an  integral  survey  of  nature.     Unless 
this  be  borne  in  mind,  the  very  largeness  of 
the  field   from   which   his   inductions    are 
drawn,   and  the   very    strictness    of  mind 
which  caused  him  to  test  them  through  all 
the  sciences,  will  only  make  them  seem  the 
more  like  baseless  hypotheses.    In  this  case 
the  analytic  process  may  easily  be  mistaken 
for  the  synthetic,  and  Swedenborg  may  be 
charged  with  committing  the  error  which  he 
begins  his  work  by  denouncing  in  others. 

Swedenborg  announced  the  starting-point 
of  his  method  in  the  first  lines  of  his  first 
chapter  ;  namely,  that  "  the  use  or  effect 
which  produces  the  end  must  be  the  first 
point  of  analytic  enquiry."  First  comes 
the  question  of  fact  or  result ;  next,  the  rea- 
soning upon  it.  Unless  we  reason  from 
uses,  what  chart  have  we  in  the  exploration 
of  structures  ?  To  illustrate  this,  let  it  be 
supposed  that  a  complicated  tissue — for  in- 
stance, the  skin—  presents  us  with  three  un- 
doubted effects,  say  of  absorption  and  excre- 
tion ;  from  these  effects  we  infer  the  exis- 
tence of  a  threefold  organism  to  produce 
them  ;  for  effects  imply  causes,  and  functions 
forces,  motions,  accidents,  &c,  are  predi- 
cates and  unvarying  signs  of  substances. 
Having  proceeded  so  far,  we  have  then  to 
distribute  the  effects  to  their  proper  organic 
causes  in  the  tissue ;  and  thus  effects  furnish 
the  rule  for  the  nret  analysis  of  a  structure. 
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In  many  instances  indeed  it  will  be  impossi- 
ble to  trace  effects  to  visible  organic  causes, 
in  which  case  the  mental  sight  must  take  up 
the  operation,  and  continue  and  complete  it, 
and  this,  by  the  assistance  of  the  several 
instruments  and  appliances  which  are  now 
to  be  mentioned 

It  is  impossible  to  understand  either  the 
Word  or  the  works  of  God  without  doc- 
trines, which  in  both  cases  require  to  be 
formed  by  "  one  who  is  enlightened."*  The 
doctrines  made  use  of  by  Swedenborg  in  the 
"  Animal   Kingdom,"   are  the  Doctrines  of 
Forms,  of  Order  and  Degrees,  of   Series  and 
Society,  of  Influx,  of  Correspondence  and 
Representation,  and  of  Modification.  These 
doctrines  themselves  are  truths  arrived  at  by 
analysis,  proceeding  on  the  basis  of  general 
experience ;  in  short,  they  are  so  many  for- 
mulas resulting  from  the  evolution  of  the 
sciences.     They  are  perpetually  illustrated 
and  elucidated  in  the  "  Animal  Kingdom," 
but  never  stated  by  Swedenborg  in  the  form 
of  pure  science,  perhaps  because  it  would 
have   been   contrary  to  the  analytic  method 
to  have  so  stated   them,   before   the   reader 
had  been  carried  up  through  the  legitimate 
stages,  beginning  from   experience,  or  t15e 
lowest  sphere.     Each  effect  is  put  through 
all  these  doctrnes,  in  order  that  it  may  dis- 
close the  causes  that  enter  it  in  succession, 
that  it  may  refer  itself  to  its  roots  and   be 
raised  to  its  powers,  and  be  seen  in  connex- 
ion, contiguity,  continuity,  and  analogy  with 
all    other    things    in    the  same  universe. f 
They  may  be  compared  to  so  many  special 
organs,    which  analyse  things   apparently 
homogeneous  into  a  number  of  distinct  con- 
stituent  principles,   and  distribute  each  for 
use    as    the  whole    requires        To    deny 
any  of    these    doctrines,  or  to  give    them 
up   in   the   presence   of   facts  that  do  not 
range  upon  them  at  first  sight,  is  to  nullify 
human  mind  as  the  interpreter  of  nature. 

The  Doctrire  of  Forms  teaches  that  "  the 

forms  of  all  things,  like  their  essences  and 

substances,  ascend  in  order  and  by  degrees 

from  the  lowest  to  the  highest.    The  lowest 

form  is  the  angular,  or  as  it  is  also  called, 

the  terrestrial  and   corporeal.     The  second 

and  next  higher  form  is  the  circular,  which 

is  also  called  the  perpetual-angular,  because 

the   circumference   of    the   circle    involves 

neither  angle  nor  rectilinear  plane,  being  a 

perpetual  angle  and  a  perpetual  plane  ;  this 

form  is  at  once  the  parent  and  measure  of 

angular  forms.     The  form  above  this  is  the 

spiral,  which  is  the  parent  and  measure  of 

circular  forms,  as  the  circular,  of  angular 

forms.     Its  radi  or  diameters  are  not  rectili- 


near, nor  do  they  converge  to  a  fixed  centre 
like  those  of  the  circle ;  but  they  are  vari- 
ously circular,  and  have  a  spherical  surface 
for  a  centre ;  wherefore  the   spiral  is  also 
called  the  perpetual   circular.      This   form 
never  exists  or  subsists  without  poles,  and 
axis,  foci,  a  greatest  circle,  and  lesser  cir- 
cles, its  diameters;  and  as  it  again  assumes 
a  perpetuitywhich  is  wranting  in  the  circular 
form,  namely,  in  respect  of  diameters  and 
centres,  so  it  breathes  a  natural  spontaneous- 
ness  in  its  motion.     There   are   other   still 
higher  forms,   as  the  perpetual-spiral,  pro- 
perly  the   vortical  ;  the  perpetual-vortical, 
,  properly  the  celestial  ;*   and  a  highest,  the 
'  perpetual-celestial,  which   is   spiritual,  and 
in  which  there  is  nothing  but  what  is  ever- 
lasting and  infinite."     There  is  then  a  scale 
of  forms,  whereof  the  higher  are  relatively 
more  universal,  more  perfect,   and  more  po- 
tent than  the  lower.      The  lower  again  in- 
volve the  higher  and  the   highest,   and  are 
generated  by  them  :  so  that  where  there  is 
an  angular  body,  there   is   a   circular  form 
and  force  intimately  present  as  its  ground  ; 
where  there  is  a  circle,  it  is  the  limit   of  an 
interior  spiral  ;  and  so  forth.      For  nature 
operates  from  the  very  principles  of  geome- 
try and  mechanics,  and   converts   them   all 
to  actuality  and  use.     The  purer  substances 
in  creation  gyrate  through  the  higher  forms; 
the  less  pure  circulate  through  the  lower,  or 
are  fixed  in  the  lowest.     All  the  essentials 
of  the  angular  form  are  opposed   to  each 
other,  whence  the  origin  of   gravitating  and 
inert  matter,  intrinsically  unfitted  for  motion. 
But  the  other  forms,  according  to  their  emi- 
nence, are  more  and  more    accomodated   to 
motion  and  variation, 

The  Doctrine  of  Order  teaches  that  those 
things  which  are  superior  in  situation,  are 
also  superior  in  forces,  in  power,  in  dignity 
of  office,  and  in  use ;  and  that  a  similar  law 
determines  the  situation  of  the  parts  of 
things,  and  of  the  parts  of  parts.  Corres- 
ponding to  the  highest  or  first  of  the  series 
of  subordination,  is  the  central  or  innermost 
of  the  series  of  co-ordination. 

The  Doctrine  of  Degrees  teaches  the  dis- 
tinct progressions  through  which  nature 
passes  when  one  thing  is  subordinated  to, 
and  co-ordinated  with  another.  There  are 
three  discriminated  degrees  in  all  things, 
both  natural  and  spiritual,  corresponding  to 
end,  cause,  and  effect.  In  the  human  body 
there  is  a  sphere  of  ends,  a  sphere  of  causes, 
and  a  sphere  of  effects.  The  body  itself, 
comprehending  the  viscera  of  the  abdomen 
and  chest,  and  the  external  sensoria  of  the 


Arcana  Cceiestia,  n.  10582. 

t  By  a  universe,  Swedenborg  appears   to  mean  any 
complete  series  as  referable  to  its  unities. 


*  Swedenborg  here  uses  the  term   celestial,  not  in 
the  sense  which  is  peculiar   to  it  in  his  theological 
writings,  but  more  with  the  meaning  attached  to  it  in 
the  phrase,    "celestial  globe,"  as  pertaining  t©   th 
form  of  the  universe. 
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head,  is  the  sphere  of  effects;  the  brain, and 
the  whole  of  its  appendages,  are  the  sphere 
of  causes ;  the  cortical  substances  of  the 
brain  are  the  sphere  of  ends  or  principles. 
These  spheres  are  subordinated  to  each  other 
in  just  series  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest. 
The  highest  degree  or  sphere  is  active,  the 
lowest  is  passive  and  re-active.  The  above 
degrees,  in  their  order,  indicate  the  progres- 
sion from  universals  and  singulars  to  gene- 
rals or  compounds.  But  every  organ  again 
involves  the  same  triplicity  of  spheres;  it 
consists  of  least  parts,  which  are  congrega- 
ted into  larger,  and  these  into  largest.  All 
perfections  ascend  and  descend  according  to 
degrees,  and  all  attributes,  functions,  forces, 
modes,  in  a  word,  all  accidents,  follow  their 
substances,  and  are  similarly  discriminated. 
Eech  degree  is  enveloped  with  its  common 
covering,  and  communicates  with  those  be- 
low it  thereby. 

There  is  no  continuous  progression  from 
a  lower  degree  to  a  higher,  but  the  unity 
of  trie  lower  is  the  compound  of  the  higher, 
and  in  transcending  that  unity,  we  leap  out 
of  one  series  into  another,  in  which  all  the 
predicates  of  force,  form,  perfection,  &c,  are 
changed  and  exalted.  The  Doctrine  of  De- 
grees enables  us  to  obtain  a  distinct  idea  of 
the  general  principles  of  creation,  and  to  ob- 
serve the  unity  of  plan  that  reigns  through- 
out any  given  organic  subject;  and  by 
shewing  that  all  things  are  distinct  repre- 
sentations of  end,  cause,  and  effect,  it  em- 
powers the  mind  to  refer  variety  to  unity,  as 
the  effect  to  the  cause,  and  the  cause  to  the 
end,  and  to  recognize  the  whole  constitution 
of  each  series  as  homogeneous  with  its  prin- 
ciples. 

Series  is  the  form  under  which  the  co-or- 
dination and  subordination  of  things,  accord- 
ing to  order  and  degrees,  ultimately  present 
themselves.  The  whole  body  is  a  series, 
which  may  be  looked  at  either  generally, 
from  above  to  below,  as  comprising  the 
head,  the  chest,  and  the  abdomen;  or  uni- 
versally, from  within  to  without,  as  divisi- 
ble into  the  three  spheres  already  alluded 
to.  All  the  organs  of  each  region  are  a 
series  ;  each  organ  in  itself  is  a  series  ;  and 
every  part  in  each  organ  likewise.  In  short, 
everything  is  a  series  and  in  a  series.  There 
are  both  successive  and  simultaneous  series, 
but  the  latter  always  arise  from  the  former. 
Essences,  attributes,  accidents,  and  qualities 
follow  their  substances  in  their  series.  Every 
series  has  its  own  first  substance,  which  is 
more  or  less  universal  according  as  the  se- 
ries is  more  or  less  general.  This  first  sub- 
substance  is  its  simple,  unity,  or  least  form, 
governing  in  the  entire  series,  and  by  its 
gradual  composition  forming  the  whole. 
Each  series  has  its  limits,  and  ranges  only 


from  its  minimum  to  its  maximum.  What- 
ever transcends  those  limits  at  either  end, 
becomes  part  of  another  series.  The  com- 
pounds of  all  series  represent  their  simples, 
and  shew  their  form,  nature,  and  mode  of 
action.  The  Doctrine  of  Series  and  Society 
teaches  that  contiguity  and  continuity  of 
structure,  are  indicative  of  relationship  of 
function,  and  that  what  goes  on  in  one  part 
of  a  series,  goes  on  also,  with  a  determi- 
nable variety,  in  all  the  other  parts  :  where- 
fore each  organ  is  to  be  judged  of,  and  ana- 
lysed, by  all  the  others  that  are  above  and 
around  it.  In  this  manner,  the  whole  series 
is  the  means  of  shewing:  the  function  of 
each  part  of  itself,  and  indeed  of  ana^sing 
that  function  into  a  series  similar  to  that  of 
the  whole  ;  for  the  least  in  every  series  must 
represent  an  idea  of  its  universe.  Under 
the  operation  of  this  law,  the  point  becomes 
a  world  analogous  to  the  great  world,  but 
infinitely  more  perfect,  potent,  and  universal. 

Such  is  a  very  brief  illustration  of  the 
Doctrines  of  Order  and  Degrees,  Series  and 
Society,  from  which  it  will  be  evident  how 
closely  connected  these  doctrines  are,  and  that 
they  can  hardly  be  stated  without  our  seem- 
ing to  repeat  of  one  what  has  already  been 
predicated  of  the  others.  Degrees  appear  to 
involve  the  distinct  progressions  of  creation 
from  above  to  below,  or  from  within  to 
without :  order,  to  appertain  to  the  law  of 
succession  observed  in '  degrees,  whereby 
rank  and  height  are  given  to  excellence,  pri- 
ority, universality,  and  perfection ;  series, 
to  involve  the  complex  of  the  whole  and  the 
parts  when  created  and  coexisting ;  and  so- 
ciety, to  be  the  law  of  contiguity  and  rela- 
tionship existing  between  different  series, 
and  between  the  parts  of  any  single  series. 
Perhaps  it  would  not  be  far  wrong  to  state 
in  generals,  that  order  and  degrees  involve 
the  creating  and  successive,  series  and  so- 
ciety, the  created  and  simultaneous.  But  as 
we  have  said  before,  Swedenborg  never  sta- 
ted these  doctrines  as  promised  in  the  "Ani- 
mal Kingdom,"  but  contented  himself  with 
using  them  as  analytic  instruments  in  the 
exploration  of  the  body  ;  and  therefore  the 
reader  will  learn  them  best  in  the  way  of 
example  and  illustration  in  the  Work  itself. 

The  Doctrine  of  Influx  involves  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  lower  substances,  forms 
and  forces  of  the  body  subsist,  as  they  at 
first  existed,  from  the  higher  and  the  high- 
est ;  and  in  which  the  body  itself  subsists 
from  the  soul,  as  it  at  first  existed ;  and  the 
natural  world  from  the  spiritual.  But  there 
is  not  only  an  influx  from  within,  but  also 
from  without ;  and  by  virtue  of  both,  the 
body,  which  otherwise  would  be  a  mere 
power,  is  raised  into  an  active  force.* 

*  See  "Animal  Kingdom,"  vol.  ii,  p.  559. 
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The  Doctrine  of  Correspondence  and  Re- 
presentation teaches  that  the  natural  sphere 
is  the  counterpart  of  the  spiritual,  and  pre- 
sents it  as  in  a  mirror ;  consequently  that 
the  forms  and  processes  of  the  body  are  ima- 
ges of  the  forms  and  activities  of  the  soul, 
and  when  seen  in  the  right  order,  bring 
them  forth  and  declare  them.  It  shows  that 
nature  is  the  type  of  which  the  spiritual 
world  is  the  ante-type,  and  therefore  is  the 
first  school  for  instruction  in  the  realities  of 
that  which  is  living  and  eternal. 

The  Doctrine  of  Modification  teaches  the 
laws  of  motion  and  change  of  state  in  the 
several  auras  or  atmospheres  of  the  world, 
and  in  their  spiritual  correspondents. f 

What  was  stated  of  the  Doctrines  of  Or- 
der, Degrees,  Series,  and  Society,  as  mutu- 
ally supposing,  or  as  it  were  interpenetrating 
each  other,  may  be  repeated  generally  of  the 
whole  of  these  doctrines,  and  this,  because 
they  are  all  but  so  many  varied  aspects  of 
the  one  principle  of  divine  truth  or  order. 
Like  nature  itself  they  are  a  series,  each 
link  of  which  involves  all  the  others. 

The  Doctrine  of  Series  and  Degrees  in 
conjunction  with  that  of  Correspondence 
and  Representation,  teaches  that  there  is  a 
universal  analogy  between  all  the  spheres 
of  creation,  material,  mental,  and  spiritual: 
and  also  between  nature  and  all  things  in 
human  society.  The  circulation  of  uses  in 
the  body  perfectly  represents  the  free  inter- 
course of  man  with  man,  and  the  free  inter- 
change of  commodities  between  nation  and 
nation.  The  operations  that  go  on  in  the 
body,  analogically  involve  all  the  depart- 
ments of  human  industry ;  nay,  and  infi- 
nitely more,  both  in  subdivision,  unity,  and 
perfection.  There  is  not  an  art  or  trade, 
whether  high  or  low,  so  long  as  it  be  of 
good  use,  but  the  Creator  himself  has  adop- 
ted and  professed  it  in  the  human  system. 
Nay,  in  the  richness  of  his  pervading  love, 
the  very  prerogatives  of  the  mind  are  repre- 
sentatively applicable  to  the  body.  End, 
cause,  and  effect,  as  existing  in  Himself,  are 
represented  in  the  latter  as  well  as  in  the 
former.  Liberty  and  rationality,  the  univer- 
sal principles  of  humanity,  are  transplanted 
by  analogy  from  the  mind  into  the  body.  It 
presents  an  analogon  of  liberty,  in  that  every 
organ,  part,  and  particle,  can  successfully 
exercise  an  attraction  for  those  fluids  that 
are  adapted  to  its  life  and  uses ;  of  ration- 
ality, in  that  it  acts  as  though  it  took  cogni- 
zance of  the  adaptability,  and  operates  upon 
the  materials  demanded  and  supplied,  in 
such  a  manner  as  will  best  secure  the  well- 
being  of  itself  and  of  the  whole  system. 

This  may  account  to  the  reader  for  the 


t  See  Animal  Kingdom.,  vol.  II.,  p.  49. 


extremely  figurative  character  of  Sweden- 
borg's  style,  and  shew  that  it  proceeded 
from  the  reason  and  not  from  the  imagina- 
tion,, It  is  because  each  thing  is  a  centre 
to  the  life  of  all  things,  that  each  may  freely 
use  the  exponent  terms  of  all.  Analogous 
uses  in  the  body  and  the  soul,  furnish  the 
point  of  contact  between  the  two,  and  the 
possibility  and  the  means  of  intercourse. 
Had  Swedenborg  confined  himself  to  the 
dry  straitness  of  what  is  now  called  science, 
he  must  have  forfeited  the  end  he  had  in 
view ;  lor  matter,  as  matter,  has  no  com- 
munion with  spirit,  nor  death  with  life.  It 
was  absolutely  necessary  that  the  body 
should  be  tinctured  with  life  in  all  possible 
ways,  when  it  was  to  be  the  medium  of  in- 
struction respecting  the  soul. 

But  it  is  time  to  instance  a  few  of  the  re- 
sults to  which  the  above  doctrines  lead  when 
wisely  applied  to  the  living  body.  It  will, 
however,  be  impossible  to  give  anything  be- 
yond the  merest  sketch  of  Swedenborg's 
physiology,  or  to  look  at  it  from  more  than 
a  single  point  of  view.  He  himself  has  re- 
garded it  from  all  sides,  or  from  each  organ 
and  sphere  of  the  body,  and  given  what  may 
be  called  a  combined  proof  of  its  correct- 
ness. 

The  alimentary  canal  and  the  whole  of 
the  viscera  of  the  abdomen  form  one  grand 
series  subservient  to  the  creation  of  the 
blood.  This  again  is  divided  into  three  in- 
ferior series,  whereof  one  primarily  respects 
the  chyle,  another  the  serum,  and  a  third 
the  blood  already  formed.  There  are  then 
three  series  of  digestions.  1,  The  alimen- 
tary canal  commencing  at  the  tongue  and 
terminating  with  the  rectum,  performs  as 
many  distinct  digestions  of  the  food,  and 
eliminates  from  it  as  many  distinct  products, 
as  the  canal  itself  has  distinct  divisions  and 
articulations.  Thus  there  is  the  chyle  of 
the  tongue  and  mouth,  the  chyle  of  the  sto- 
mach, the  chyle  of  the  small  intestines,  and 
the  chyle  of  the  large  intestines,  and  all 
these  chyles  subserve  the  blood  in  a  succes- 
sive series,  coincide  in  its  formation,  and  Ul- 
timately coexist  within  it  in  a  simultaneous 
series.  When  the  chyle  has  been  inaugu- 
rated into  the  blood,  and  is  once  in  the  arte- 
ries and  veins,  it  is  no  longer  called  chyle, 
but  serum.  2.  The  serum  is  the  object  of 
the  second  digestion.  The  finer  parts  of  it 
therefore  are  secreted,  and  the  worthless 
parts  are  excreted  and  thrown  out,  just  as 
was  before  the  case  with  the  food.  The 
former  operation  is  performed  by  the  pan- 
creas, the  latter  by  the  kidneys.  3.  The 
blood  itself  is  the  object  of  the  third  diges- 
tion.   This  process,  termed  by  Swedenborg 
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the  lustration  of  the  blood,  takes  place  in 
the  capillaries  and  glandular  elements  all 
over  the  system,  but  specifically  in  the 
spleen,  the  pancreas,  and  the  liver.  As  in 
the  first  series  there  are  various  menstrua  or 
media  between  the  chyle  and  the  blood ; 
namely,  in  the  mouth,  the  saliva;  in  the 
stomach,  the  gastric  juice,  which  is  the  sa- 
liva potentialized  by  the  peculiar  action  of 
the  stomach;*  in  the  small  intestines  the 
pancreatic  juice,  and  the  hepatic  and  cystic 
biles ;  and  in  the  large  intestines  the  liquid 
distilled  from  the  vermiform  appendage  of 
the  coecum ;  so  in  each  of  the  other  series 
corresponding  menstrua  are  required  and 
applied.  The  blood  of  the  pancreas,  and 
the  blood  of  the  spleen  deprived  of  its  serum 
by  the  pancreas,  serve  in  the  liver  as  a  men- 
struum for  refining  the  chyle  and  lustrating 
the  blood.  The  lymph  is  a  kind  of  ultimate 
saliva  which  digests  the  chyle  as  the  com- 
mon saliva  digests  the  food.  The  lymph  of 
the  spleen,  for  instance,  digests  the  chyle  in 
the  mesentery,  as  its  blood  digests  the  chyle 
and  blood  in  the  liver.  In  short,  as  all  the 
abdominal  viscera  form  one  series  of  uses, 
so  the  lowest  aid  largest  form  of  that  series 
may  be  taken  as  an  exponent  of  the  whole ; 
and  it  will  then  be  found  that  all  these  or- 
gans are  high  evolution  of  the  alimentary 
tube,  digesting  finer  and  finer  aliments,  (for 
the  blood  itself  is  the  essential  aliment  of 
the  body,)  and  throwing  out  subtler  and 
subtler  excrements  or  impurities.  Thus  the 
liver  is  the  stomach  of  the  chyle  and  blood  ; 
and  the  ductus  hepaticus  and  the  gall-blad- 
der and  ductus  cysticus  are  respectively 
analogous  in  their  proper  series  to  the  small 
and  the  large  intestines. 

The  viscera  of  the  thorax  also  minister  to 
the  blood.  The  heart  is  a  chemical  organ 
for  preparing  liquids  to  enter  into  its  com- 
position, at  the  same  time  that  it  is  the  be- 
ginning of  the  circulation.  It  separates  the 
blood  into  two  parts,  a  purer  and  a  grosser ; 
the  purer  it  sends  away  through  the  lacunas 
underneath  the  columns  on  its  inner  surface, 
by  a  series  of  ducts  into  the  coronary  ves- 
sels, which  are  the  true  veins  of  the  heart, f 
the  grosser  into  the  lungs.  Thus  it  also  is 
an  organ  of  blood-digestion  or  sanguifica- 
tion. The  lungs  have  three  general  func- 
tions: 1.  They  Justrate  all  the  blood  of  the 
body,  especially  in  regard  to  its  chyle  or 
serum ;  their  office  in  this  respect  being  anal- 
ogous to  that  of  the  kidneys  in  the  abdomen. 
2.  They  feed  the  blood  with  serial  and  ethe- 
real chyle,  as  the  viscera  of  the   abdomen 

*  f*ee  "Animal  Kingdom,"  vol.  I.,  p.  122,  note  (a) 
p.  133,  note  («/.) 

t  On  this  subject  examine  Swedenborg's  "Economy 
of  the  Animal  Kingdom,"  tr.  i.,  fa.  399—459. 


with  terrestrial  chyle.  3.  They  call  forth 
the  powers  of  all  the  organs  of  the  body  by 
respiration.  With  respect  to  the  last-named 
of  these  offices  of  the  lungs,  namely,  that 
they  supply  the  body  and  all  its  parts  with 
motion,  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  dis- 
coveries in  the  "  Animal  Kingdom,"  and  not 
less  wonderful  in  its  consequences  than  in 
its  simplicity  and  obvious  truth. 

We  have  published  the  above  commence- 
ment of  the  Translator's  Introduction  to 
Swedenborg's  "  Animal  Kingdom,"  with  the 
view  of  continuing  it,  to  completion,  in  the 
future  numbers  of  this  Journal,  together  with 
such  other  extracts  from  the  work  itself  as 
we  may  deem  most  interesting  and  import- 
ant. This  introduction  by  the  translator, 
a  medical  scholar  of  distinction,  probably 
gives  a  better  synoptical  and  analytical 
view  of  the  whole  of  this  really  wonderful 
work  than  could  be  presented  by  any  one 
less  thoroughly  acquainted  with  every  page 
and  sentence  of  its  contents.  It  will  be 
seen  from  notices  of  it  which  we  adduce 
from  English  Reviews,  that  it  is  beginning 
to  excite  the  profound  attention  and  aston- 
ishment of  the  enlightened  and  learned 
minds  of  that  country ;  and  there  being  no 
American  reprint  whatever,  and  the  London 
edition,  moreover,  being  entirely  exhausted 
and  out  of  print,  we  have  thought  it  scarcely 
possible  to  occupy  a  portion  of  our  pages 
with  any  matter  of  equal  novelty  and  value. 
We  confess,  too,  that  in  making  these  ex- 
tracts we  are  not  wholly  uninfluenced  by 
what,  we  trust,  is  a  very  natural  anu  ex- 
cusable gratification,  in  finding  and  submit- 
ting to  our  readers  such  remarkable  and 
unexpected  illustrations  of  the  physioligi- 
cal  doctrines  which,  in  perfect  independence 
of  the  great  mass  of  medical  writers  and  on 
the  authority  of  our  own  discoveries  and 
convictions  alone,  we  have  been  publishing 
to  the  world,  and  adopting  in  practice,  for 
more  than  thirty  years  past. 

Being  fortunately  in  possession  of  a  copy 
of  Swedenborg's  "  Principia,"  we  intend  to 
enrich  our  Journal  with  consecutive  speci- 
mens of  this  extraordinary  work  also,  wThich 
successfully  aspires  to  the  highest  altitude 
of  intellectual  acumen  and  generalization. 
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FALLACIES  OF  THE  FACULTY. 

Lectures  delivered  at  the  Egyptian  Hall,  Piccadilly, 
London,  1840. 

BY  S.  DIXON,  M.  D. 

LECTURE  VII. 

Unity  of  all  Things. 
Diseases  of  Women— Cancer — Tumour— Pregnancy— 
Parturition — Abortion— Teething— Hereditary  Peri- 
odicity. 

Gentlemen : 

Many  of  you  have  doubtless  read  or  heard 
of  Dr.  Channing  of  Boston,  one  of  the  bold- 
est and  most  eloquent  of  American  writers. 
In  a  little  Essay  of  his,  entitled  "  Self-Cul- 
ture," 1  find  some  observations  bearing  so 
strongly  upon  the  subject  of  these  lectures, 
that  I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  read 
them  at  length.  How  far  they  go  to  strength- 
en the  view  I  have  thought  it  right  to  instil 
into  your  minds,  you  will  now  have  an  op- 
portunity of  judging  for  yourselves : — "  In- 
tellectual culture,"  says  this  justly  eminent 
person,  "  consists,  not  chiefly,  as  many  are 
apt  to  think,  in  accumulating  information — 
though  this  is  important ;  but  in  building  up 
a  force  of  thought  which  may  be  turned  at 
will  on  any  subjects  on  which  we  are  forced 
to  pass  judgment.  This  force  is  manifested 
in  the  concentration  of  the  attention — in  ac- 
curate penetrating  observation — in  reducing 
complex  subjects  to  their  elements — in  diving 
beneath  the  effect  to  the  cause — in  detecting 
the  more  subtle  differences  and  resemblances 
of  things — in  reading  the  future  in  the  pre- 
sent,— and  especially  in  rising  from  particu- 
lar/acts to  general  laws  or  universal  truths. 
This  last  exertion  of  the  intellect — its  rising 
to  broad  views  and  great  principles,  consti- 
tutes what  is  called  the  philosophical  mind, 
and  is  especially  worthy  of  culture.  What 
it  means,  your  own  observation  must  have 
taught  you.  You  must  have  taken  note  of 
two  classes  of  men — the  one  always  em- 
ployed on  details,  on  particular  facts — and 


the  other  using  these  facts  as  foundations  of 
higher,  wider  truths.  The  latter  are  philos- 
ophers. For  example,  men  had  for  ages 
seen  pieces  of  wood,  stones,  metals  falling 
to  the  ground.  Newton  seized  on  these 
particular  facts,  and  rose  to  the  idea  that  all 
matter  tends,  or  is  attracted  towards  all  mat- 
ter, and  then  defined  the  law  according  to 
which  this  attraction  or  force  acts  at  different 
distances ; — thus  giving  us  a  grand  princi- 
ple, which  we  have  reason  to  think  extends 
to,  and  controls  the  whole  outward  Cre- 
ation. One  man  reads  a  history,  and  can 
tell  you  all  its  events,  and  there  stops.  Ano- 
ther combines  these  events,  brings  them  under 
one  view,  and  learns  the  great  causes  which 
are  at  work  on  this  or  another  nation,  and 
what  are  its  great  tendencies — whether  to 
freedom  or  despotism — to  one  or  another/or??* 
of  civilization.  So  one  man  talks  continu- 
ally about  the  particular  actions  of  this  or 
that  neighbor, — while  another  looks  beyond 
the  acts  to  the  inward  principle  from  which 
they  spring,  and  gathers  from  them  larger 
views  of  human  nature.  In  a  word,  one- 
man  sees  all  things  apart  and  in  fragments* 
whilst  another  strives  to  discover  the  har- 
mony, connection,  unity  of  all." 

That  such  Unity,  Gentlemen,  does  actually 
and  visibly  pervade  the  whole  subject  of  our 
own  particular  branch  of  science— the  his- 
tory of  human  diseases, — is  a  truth,  we  have 
now,  we  hope,  placed  equally  beyond  the 
cavil  of  the  captious  and  the  interested.  In 
this  respect,  indeed,  we  find  it  only  harmon- 
izing with  the  history  of  every  other  thing 
in  nature.  But  in  making  intermittent 
fever  or  ague  the  type  or  emblem  of  this 
unity  of  disease,  we  must  beg  of  you  at  the 
same  time,  to  keep  constantly  in  view  the 
innumerable  diversities  of  shade  and  period* 
which  different  intermittent  fevers  may  ex- 
hibit in  their  course.  It  has  been  said  of 
Faces, 

-Pacies  non  omnibus  una. 
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And  the  same  may  with  equal  truth  be  said 
of  Fevers— all   have   resemblances,  yet  all 
have   differences,      For,  betwixt  the  more 
subtle   and  slight  thermal  departures  from 
Health, — those  scarcely  perceptible  chills  and 
heats,  which  barely  deviate  from  that  state, 
and  the  very  intense  cold  and  hot  stages  cha- 
racteristic  of  an   extreme  fit   of  ague,  you 
may  have  a  thousand  differences  of  scale  or 
degree.     Now,  as  it  is  only  in  the  question 
of  scale  that  all   things  can  possibly  differ 
from  each  other,  so  also  is  it  in  this  that  all 
things  are  found   to  resemble  each  other. 
The  same  differences  of  shade  remarkable  in 
the  case  of  temperature  may  be  equally  ob- 
served in  the  motive  condition  of  the  mus- 
cles of  particular  patients.     One  man,  for 
example,  may  have  a  tremulous,  spasmodic, 
or  languid  motion  of  one  muscle  or  class  of 
muscles  simply — while  another  shall  expe- 
rience one  or  other  of  these  morbid  changes 
of  action  in  every  muscle  of  hs  body.    The 
chills,  heats  and  sweats,  instead  of  being  in 
all  cases  universal,  may  in  some  instances 
be  partial  only.     Nay,  in  place  of  any  in- 
crease of  perspiration  outwards,  there  may 
be  a  vicarious  superabundance  of  some  other 
secretion  within :  of  this  you  have  evidence 
in  the   dropsical   swellings,  the  diarrhoeas, 
the  bilious  vomitings,  and  the  diabetic  flow 
of  urine  with  which  certain  patients  are  af- 
flicted.    In  such  cases,  and  at  such  times, 
the  skin  is  almost  always  dry.     The  same 
diversity  of  shade  which  you  remark  in  the 
symptoms  may  be  equally  observed  in  the 
period.     The  degree  of  duration,  complete- 
ness, and  exactness  of  both  paroxysm  and 
remission,  differs  with  every  case.     The  cold 
stage,  which  in  most  instances  takes  the  pa- 
tient first — in  individual  cases  may  be  prece- 
ded by  the  hot.     Moreover,  after  one  or 
more  repetitions  of  the  fit,  the  most  perfect 
ague  may  become  gradually  less  and  less 
regular  in  its  paroxysms  and  periods  of  re- 
turn ;  passing  in  one  case  into  a  fever  appa- 
rently continued — in  another,  reverting  by 
successive  changes  of  shade  into  those  hap- 
pier  and  more  harmonious  alternations  of 
temperature,  motion  and  period,which  Shaks- 
peare,  with  his  usual  felicity,  figured  as  the 
V  fitful  fever  "  of  healthy  life.     If  you  take 
Health  for  the  standard,  every  thing  above 
or  beneath  it — whether  as  regards  time,  tem- 
perature motion,  or  rest,  is  Disease.    When 
and  correctly  analyzed,  the  symptoms  of  care- 
fully such  disease,  to  a  physical  certainty, 
will  le  found  to  resolve  themselves  into  the 
symptoms  or  shades  of  symptom,  of  intermit- 
tent fever.     Fever,  instead  of  being  a  thing 
apart  from  man,   as  your   school  doctrines 
would    almost   induce   you   to    believe,   is 
only  an  abstract  expression  for  a  greater  or 


less  change  in  the  various  revolutions  of  the 
matter  of  the  body.  Fever  and  disease,  then, 
are  one  aid  identical.  They  are  neither  "  es- 
sences "  to  extract,  nor  "  entities  "  to  combat 
— they  are  simply  variations  in  the  phenom- 
ena of  the  corporeal  movements;  and  in 
most  cases,  happily  for  mankind,  may  be 
controlled  without  the  aid  either  of  physic  or 
physicians.  The  same  reparative  power  by 
which  a  cut  or  a  bruise,  in  favorable  circum- 
stances becomes  healed,  may  equally  enable 
every  part  of  a  disordered  body  to  resume 
its  wonted  harmony  of  action.  How  often 
has  nature  in  this  way  triumphed  over  phy- 
sic, even  in  cases  where  the  physician  had 
been  only  too  busy  with  his  interference. — 
It  is  in  these  cases  of  escape  that  the  genera- 
lity of  medical  men  arrogate  to  themselves 
the  credit  of  a  cure. 

"  It  was  a  beautiful  speculation  of  Parme- 
nio,"  remarks  Lord  Bacon,  "  though  but  a 
speculation  in  him,  that  all  things  do  by 
scale  ascend  to  unity."    Need  I  tell  you, 
Gentlemen,  that  every  thing  on  this  earth 
which  can  be  weighed  or  measured,  is  mat- 
ter— matter  in  one  mode  or  another.     What 
is  the  difference  between  a  piece  of  gold  and 
a  piece  of  silver  of  equal  shape  and  size  ? 
A  mere  difference  of  degree  of  the  same  qua- 
lities— a  different  specific  gravity,  a  different 
ring,  a  different  degree  of  malleability,  a  dif- 
ferent lustre.     But  who  in  his  senses  would 
deny  lhat  these  two  substances  approach 
nearer  in  their  nature  to  each  other  than  a 
piece  of  wood  does  to  a  stone  ;  yet  may  not 
a  piece  of  wood  be  petrified,  be  transformed 
into  the  very  identical  substance  from  which 
at  first  sight  it  so  strikingly  differs  !     Nay, 
may  not  the  bones,  muscles,  viscera,  and 
even  the  secretions  of  an  animal  body,  by 
the  same  inscrutable  chemistry  of  nature,  be 
similarly  transmuted  into  stone  ?     Gold  and 
silver  have  differences  assuredly,  but  have 
they  not  resemblances  also — certain  things 
in  common,  fron  which  we  deduce  their 
unity,  when  we   speak  of  them  both  as 
metals  ?     How   much  more  akin  to   each 
other  in  every  respect  are  these  substances 
than  water  is  in  either  of  its  own  elemental 
gases  ?     What  certainty  then  have  you  or  I 
that  both  metals  are  not  the  same  matter, 
only  differing  from  each  other  in  their  condi- 
tion or  mode  ?    Does  not  every  thing  in  turn 
change   into   something    else — the    organic 
passing  into  the  inorganic,  solids  into  liquids, 
liquids  into  gases,  life  into  death,  and  vice 
versa  ?     The  more  you  reflect  upon  this  sub- 
ject, the  more  you  must  come  to  the  opinion 
that  all  things  at  last  are  only  modes  or  dif- 
ferences of  one  matter.     The  unity  of  dis- 
ease is  admitted  by  the  very  opponents  of 
the  doctrine,  when  they  give  to  apoplexy 
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and  toothace  the  same  name — disease  or  dis- 
order. But  the  approaches  to  unity  may  he 
traced  throughout  every  thing  in  nature  — 
Betwixt  the  history  of  man's  race,  for  exam- 
ple, the  revolutions  of  empires,  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  individual  man,  the  strongest  re- 
lations of  affinity  may  be  traced.  The  cor- 
poreal revolutions  of  the  body,  like  the  rev- 
olutions of  a  kingdom,  are  a  series  of  events. 
Time,  space,  and  motion  are  equally  ele- 
ments of  both.  "  An  analyst  or  a  historian," 
says  Hume,  "  who  should  undertake  to  write 
the  history  of  Europe  during  any  century, 
would  be  influenced  by  the  connection  of 
time  and  place.  All  events  which  happen 
in  that  portion  of  space  and  period  of  time, 
are  comprehended  in  his  design,  though,  in 
other  respects,  different  and  unconnected. — 
They  have  still  a  species  of  unity  amid  all 
their  diversity." 

The  life  of  man  is  a  series  of  revolutions. 
I  do  not  at  this  moment  refer  to  the  diurnal 
and  other  lesser  movements  of  his  body.  1 
allude  now  to  those  greater  changes  in  his 
economy,  those  climacteric  periods,  at  which 
certain  organs  that  were  previously  rudimen- 
tal  and  inactive,  become  successively  deve- 
loped. Such  are  the  teething  times,  the 
time  of  puberty,  and  the  time  when  he  at- 
tains to  his  utmost  maturity  of  corporeal  and 
intellectual  power.  The  girl,  the  boy,  the 
woman,  the  man,  are  all  different,  yet  they 
are  the  same ;  for  when  we  speak  of  Man  in 
the  abstract,  we  mean  all  ages  and  both 
sexes.  But  betwixt  the  female  and  the 
male  of  all  animals,  there  is  a  greater  degree 
of  conformity  or  unity  than  you  would  at 
first  suppose,  and  which  is  greatest  in 
their  beginning.  Now  this  harmonizes  with 
every  thing  else  in  nature ;  for  all  things  in 
the  beginning  approach  more  nearly  to  sim- 
plicity. The  early  fcctus  of  every  animal, 
man  included,  has  no  sex ;  when  sex  ap- 
pears it  is  in  the  first  instance  hermaphrodite, 
just  as  we  find  it  in  the  lowest  tribe  of  adult 
animals,  the  oyster,  for  example.  In  this 
particular,  as  in  every  other,  the  organs  of 
the  human  faztus,  internal  as  well  as  exter- 
nal, first  come  intu  existence  in  the  lowest 
animal  type — and  it  depends  entirely  upon 
the  greater  or  less  after  developement  of 
these  several  hermaphtoditic  parts,  whether 
the  organs  for  the  preservation  of  the  race, 
take  eventually  the  male  or  female  form. — 
How  they  become  influenced  to  one  or  the 
other  form  we  know  not.  Does  it  depend 
upon  position  ?  It  must  at  any  rate  have  a 
relation  to  temperature.  For  a  long  time 
even  after  birth,  the  breasts  of  the  boy  and 
girl  preserve  the  same  appearance  precisely. 
You  can  see  that  with  your  own  eyes.  But 
the  comparative  anatomist  can  point  out 


other  analogies,  other  equally  close  resem- 
blances in  the  rudimental  condition  of  the 
reproductive  organs  of  both  sexes.  During 
the  more  early  fcetal  state  the  rudiments  of 
the  testes  and  the  ovaries  are  so  perfectly 
identical  in  place  and  appearance,  that  you 
could  not  tell  whether  they  should  after- 
wards become  the  one  or  the  other.  What 
in  the  male  becomes  the  prostate  gland,  in 
the  female  takes  the  form  of  the  womb.  To 
sum  up  all,  the  outward  generative  organs 
of  both  sexes  are  little  more  than  inversions 
of  each  other.  Every  hour  that  passes, 
however,  while  yet  in  its  mother's  womb, 
converts  more  and  more  the  unity  of  sex  of 
of  the  infant  into  diversity.  But  such  diver- 
sity, for  a  long  period,  even  after  birth,  is 
less  remarkable  than  in  adult  life.  How  dif- 
ficult at  first  sight  to  tell  the  sex  of  a  child, 
of  two  or  three  years  old  when  clothed  :  at 
puberty  the  difficulty  has  altogether  vanish- 
ed. Then  the  boy  becomes  bearded  and  his 
voice  alters ;  then  the  breasts  of  the  girl — 
which  up  to  this  period  in  no  respect  differed 
from  his,  in  appearance  at  least — become 
fully  and  fairly  developed,  assuming  by  gra- 
dual approaches  the  form  necessary  for  the 
new  function  they  must  eventually  perform 
in  the  maternal  economy.  Another,  and  a 
still  greater  revolution,  imbues  them  with 
the  power  of  secreting  the  first  nutriment  of 
the  infant.  But  even  before  the  girl  can 
become  a  mother  a  new  secretion  must  have 
come  into  play — a  secretion  which,  from  its 
period  being,  unlike  every  other,  monthly 
only,  is  known  to  physicians  under  the 
name  of  Catamenia  or  the  Menses.  How 
can  such  things  be  done  but  by  a  great  con- 
stitutional change — without  a  new  febrile 
revolution  of  the  whole  body  ?  Mark  the 
sudden  alternate  pallor  and  flush  of  the 
cheek  and  lip,  the  tremor,  spasms  and  palpi- 
tations— to  say  nothing  of  the  uncontrollable 
mental  depressions  and  exaltations — to  which 
the  girl  is  then  subject,  and  you  will  have 
little  difficulty  in  detecting  the  type  of  every 
one  of  the  numerous  diseases  to  which  she 
is  then  liable.  Physicians  may  call  them 
Chlorosis,  green-sickness,  or  any  other  name, 
you  will  recognize  in  them  the  developments 
of  an  Intermittent  fever  simply — as  various 
in  its  shades,  it  is  true,  as  a  fever  from  any 
other  cause  may  become — producing,  like 
that,  every  wrong  action  of  place  and  time 
you  can  conceive,  and  like  other  fevers,  of- 
ten curing  such  wrong  actions  as  previously 
existed,  when  it  happens  to  reverse  the  atom- 
ic motions  of  the  various  parts  of  the  body. 
Before  touching  upon  the  principal 

Diseases  incidental  to  Women, 

I  must  tell  you  that  the  Catamenia,  in  most 
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cases,  disappears  during  the  period  of  actual 
pregnancy;  nor  does  it  return  while  the 
mother  continues  to  give  suck.  During 
health,  in  every  other  instance,  it  continues 
from  the  time  of  puberty,  or  the  period  when 
women  can  bear  children,  to  the  period  when 
this  reproductive  power  ceases.  As  with  a 
fever  it  comes  into  play,  so  with  a  fever  it 
also  takes  its  final  departure.  Why  it  should 
be  a  peculiarity  of  the  human  female,  I  do 
not  know — but  in  no  other  animal  has  any 
thing  analogous  been  observed.  Some  au- 
thors, indeed,  pretend  to  have  seen  it  in  the 
monkey;  but  if  this  were  really  the  case,  I 
do  not  think  so  many  physiologists  would 
still  continue  to  doubt  it,  especially  as  they 
have  every  opportunity  of  settling  the  ques- 
tion definitively.  Various  speculations  have 
been  afloat  as  to  the  uses  of  this  secretion, 
but  I  have  never  been  satisfied  of  the  truth 
of  any  of  them.  I  am  better  pleased  to  know 
that  the  more  perfect  the  health,  the  more 
perfectly  periodical  the  recurrence  of  the 
phenomenon.  It  is  therefore,  without  ques- 
tion a  secretion,  and  one  as  natural  and  ne- 
cessary to  females  of  a  certain  age,  as  the 
saliva  or  bile  to  all  people  in  all  times.  How 
absurd,  then,  the  common  expression  that  a 
woman,  during  her  period,  is  "  unwell."  It 
is  only  when  the  catamenia  is  too  profuse  or 
too  defective  in  quantity,  or  too  frequent  or 
too  far  between  in  the  period — when  the 
quality  must  also  be  correspondingly  altered 
— that  the  health  is  in  reality  impaired. 
Then,  indeed,  as  in  the  case  of  other  secre- 
tions imperfectly  performed,  pain  may  be  an 
accompaniment  of  this  particular  function. 

Need  I  tell  you  that  no  female  of  a  certain 
age  can  become  the  subject  of  any  fever 
without  experiencing  more  or  less  change  in 
this  catamenia  ?  or  that  during  any  kind  of 
indisposition,  how  slight  so  ever  it  may  be, 
some  corresponding  alteration  in  this  respect 
must,  with  equal  certainty  take  place  ?  In 
cases  where  the  alteration  thus  produced 
takes  the  shape  of  a  too  profuse  flow,  prac- 
titioners are  in  the  habit  of  prescribing  as 
tringents  and  cold  applications.  Happily 
for  the  patient  the  medicines  usually  styled 
«'  astringents,"  (iron,  bark,  alum,  opium, 
&c.,)  are  all  chrono-thermal  in  their  action; 
and  the  general  salutary  influence  which 
they  consequently  exercise  over  the  whole 
economy,  very  frequently  puts  the  catame- 
nia, in  common  with  every  other  function, 
to  rights — when  the  practitioner  who  pre- 
scribes them  has  no  idea  that  he  is  doing 
more  than  attending  to  the  derangement  of  a 
part.  He  accordingly  places  profuse  men- 
struation in  his  list  of  local  diseases  ?  When 
deficiency  or  suppression  of  this  secretion, 
on  the  contrary,  chances  to  be  the  coinci- 


dent feature  of  any  general  constitutional 
change — a  thing  which  may  happen  from  a 
transitory  passion  even- — such  effect  or  coin- 
cidence of  cerebral  disturbance  is  by  many 
practitioners  assumed  to  be  the  cause  of  all 
the  other  symptoms  of  corporeal  derange- 
ment !  And  under  the  formidable  title  of 
"  obstruction,"  how  do  you  think  some  of 
your  great  accoucheur  doctors  are  in  the 
habit  of  combating  it  ? — By  leeching  the  pa- 
tient— by  applying  leeches  locally.  Now,  I 
only  ask  you  what  you  would  think  of  a 
practitioner,  who,  on  finding  the  same  pa- 
tient feverish  and  thirsty,  should  leech  her 
tongue?  or  when  she  complained  of  her 
skin  being  uncomfortably  dry,  should  apply 
leeches  to  that  ?  You  would  laugh  at  him 
of  course ;  and  so  you  may,  with  just  the 
same  reason,  laugh  at  the  fashionable  prac- 
titioners of  the  day,  when  you  find  them 
leeching  their  patients  for  defective  or  sup- 
pressed menstruation — a  derangement  of 
function  which  a  passion  might  produce,  and 
another  restore  to  its  healthy  state.  Is  it 
then,  a  local  disease  or  a  disease  of  the 
brain  and  nerves — an  affection  of  a  part  or  a 
disorder  of  totality  ?  If  the  latter,  who 
but  a  mechanic  would  think  of  applying 
leeches  locally  ?  In  either  case,  who  but  a 
cow-leech  or  a  quack  salver  would  dream  of 
restoring  any  periodical  secretion  by  a  mode 
of  practice  so  barbarous  and  disgusting  ?  You 
might  just  as  reasonably,  in  the  absence  of 
an  appetite  for  dinner,  expect  to  make  your 
"  mouth  water'''  by  the  application  of  leeches 
to  your  stomach  when  the  clock  should 
strike  five ! 

Having  thus  far  explained  the  nature  of 
these  cases,  I  have  now  little  else  to  say  of 
them.  The  general  principle  of  treatment 
is  obvious — attention  to  temperature ;  for  in 
every  case  of  catamenial  irregularity,  whe- 
ther as  regards  quantity,  quality  or  period, 
the  temperature  of  the  loins  must  be  more  or 
less  morbid — one  patient  acknowledging  to 
chill,  another  to  heat.  In  the  former  case, 
friction  or  a  warm  plaster  may  be  tried  as  a 
local  means — in  the  latter,  cold  or  tepid 
sponging :  though  I  may  tell  you  that,  with 
the  chrono-thermal  remedies  singly,  you 
may  produce  the  most  perfectly  salutary  re- 
sults in  numerous  cases.  In  both  instances, 
cold,  warm,  and  tepid  baths  may  also  be  ad- 
vantageously employed,  according  to  the 
varying  circumstances  of  the  case. 

The  majority  of  women  who  suffer  from 
any  general  indisposition  short  of  acute 
feyer,  are  more  or  less  subject  to  a  particular 
discharge  which,  by  the  patients  themselves 
is  very  often  termed  weakness,  but  which  is 
more  familiar  to  the  profession  under  the 
name  of  leucorrhm  or  whites.    The  usual 
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concomitant  of  this  disease  is  a  dull  aching 
pain  at  the  lower  part  of  the  back.  Now,  I 
never  questioned  a  woman  who  suffered 
from  it,  but  she  at  once  acknowledged  that 
thelocal^ow  was  one  day  more,  another  less, 
and  that  she  had,  besides,  the  chills,  heats, 
and  other  symptoms  of  general  constitutional 
derangement.  But  of  that  derangement,  the 
discharge  so  often  supposed  to  be  the  cause, 
is  in  the  first  instance  nothing  more  than  a 
coincident  feature  or  effect ;  though  from 
pain  or  profuseness,  it  may  again  react  upon 
the  constitution  at  laro-e,  and  thus  form  a 
secondary  and  superadded  cause  or  aggra- 
vant. In  cases  of  this  kind  I  am  in  the  prac- 
tice of  prescribing  quinine,  iron,  or  alum, 
sometimes  with,  and  sometimes  without  co- 
paiba, catechu,  or  cantharides — one  medicine 
answering  best  with  one  patient,  another 
with  another. 

I  have  been  frequently  consulted  in  cases 
of  painful  whites,  and  also  in  cases  of  pain- 
ful menstruation,  disorders  which  practition- 
ers, as  remarkable  for  their  professional 
eminence  as  for  their  utter  want  of  high  pro- 
fessional knowledge,  had  been  previously 
treating  by  leeches,  some  applying  these  to 
the  loins,  which,  in  every  case,  whether  of 
whites  or  irregular  menstruation,  is  weak 
and  consequently  painful ;  some,  to  the  dis- 
gust of  every  woman  of  sensibility,  intro- 
ducing them  even  to  the  orifice  of  the  womb 
itself.  What  practice  can  be  more  errone- 
ous ?  What  relief,  if  obtained,  more  delu- 
sive !  Bark,  iron,  opium, — these  are  the 
remedies  for  cases  of  this  description;  and  the 
general  constitutional  improvement  which, 
for  the  most  part,  follows  their  use,  together 
with  the  disappearance  of  the  more  promi- 
nent local  irregularities  for  which  your  aid 
had  been  asked,  affords  the  best  answer  to 
any  hypothetic  objection  that  may  be  brought 
against  their  employment.  The  best  topical 
application  in  these  cases — and  you  will 
find  it  useful  in  most — is  a  plaster  to  the 
spine  to  warm  and  support  it;  though,  cold, 
hot,  or  tepid  fomentation  to  the  loins  or 
womb  may  also  be  occasionally  employed, 
according  as  one  or  other  shsdl  prove  most 
agreeable  to  the  patient's  own  feelings. 

The  various  female  disorders  of  which  I 
have  just  been  treating  are  matter  of  daily 
practice.  The  more  formidable  affection  to 
which  I  now  draw  your  attention, 

Cancer  of  the  Breast, 

fortunately  for  the  sex,  is  of  rare  occurrence 
— not  one  woman,  perhaps,  in  five  thousand 
ever  becoming  the  subject  of  it.  Now,  what 
is  Cancer  ?  What  but  a  slow  and  painful 
decomposition — a  canker  or  blight  of  the 
particular  organ  affected.     The  manner  in 


which  cancer  of  the  breast  generally  com- 
mences is  this : — A  tumor,  at  first  smaller 
than  a  nut,  possessing  more  or  less  hardness, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  circumscribed,  is  ob- 
served in  the  neighborhood  of  the  nipple ; 
the  patient's  attention,  in  most  cases,  being 
first  called  to  it  by  a  slight  itching  or  unea- 
siness in  the  part  affected,  which  soon  deep- 
ens into  a  "  pricking,"  "  darting,"  or  "  shoot- 
ing" pain — for  such  are  the  various  phrases 
by  which  different  patients  describe  their 
pain.  The  tumor  gradually  but  slowly  in- 
creases in  size  and  hardness,  while  the  pain 
becomes  more  and  more  intolerable  and 
"  lancinating."  The  disease,  in  every  case, 
is  intermittent,  and  in  most  instances,  this 
intermission  is  periodical,  the  tumor  being 
one  day  perceptibly  diminished,  another  as 
obviously  enlarged.  The  pain,  in  like  man- 
ner, disappears  more  or  less  completely,  for 
a  time,  to  return  at  a  particular  hour  of  the 
clock  with  undiminished  violence.  Now, 
when  surgeons  were  more  in  the  habit  of 
performing  operations  in  ca?es  of  this  kind, 
than  at  present,  such  tumors,  after  removal 
by  the  knife,  were  usually,  from  motives  of 
curiosity,  bisected.  If  their  internal  structure 
when  thus  divided,  resembled  something  be- 
twixt a  turnip  and  a  cartilage,  the  disease 
was  pronounced  to  be  "true  cancer" — a 
schirrus  or  carcinoma.  On  the  contrary,  if 
instead  of  this  appearance,  the  tumor  had  a 
resemblance  to  the  substance  of  the  brain, 
or  to  lard,  jelly,  or  was  of  a  mixed  charac- 
ter, disputes  frequently  arose  as  to  the  name 
by  which  the  disease  should  be  christened  ; 
as  if  it  signified  one  straw  whether  the  breast, 
when  so  completely  changed  in  its  structure 
and  nature,  as  to  be  productive  of  nothing 
but  misery  to  its  owner,  should  be  called 
schirrus,  carcinoma,  cancer,  or  any  thing 
else  !  Oh  !  it  matters  very  little  what  that 
organic  change  be  termed,  when,  as  in  all 
these  cases,  the  glandular  fabric  of  the  breast 
becomes  at  last  completely  destroyed  and  de- 
composed. 

How  and  in  what  manner  is  this  disease 
developed?  Gentlemen,  it  is  the  result  of 
general  constitutional  change.  It  is  the  ef- 
fect of  a  weak  action  of  the  nerves  on  an 
originally  weak  organ  ;  and  of  this  you  may 
be  satisfied,  when  I  tell  you  that  in  most  in- 
stances cancer  is  a  hereditary  disease ;  or,  to 
express  myself  better,  there  is  hereditary  pre- 
disposition, and  what  is  more,  the  disease 
generally  makes  its  first  appearance  about 
that  period  of  life  when  the  breast  ceases  to 
be  any  thing  but  a  mere  personal  ornament 
to  its  possessor.  It  comes  on  much  about 
the  same  time  when  the  catamenial  secretion 
is  about  to  terminate  for  life.  Can  such  ter- 
mination take  place  without  a  new  corporeal 
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revolution  ?  Certainly  not :  every  female  at 
such  time  suffers  more  or  less  from  constitu- 
tional disorder.  Analyze  this  disorder,  and 
you  will  find  that  it  resolves  itself  into  a 
general  intermittent  febrile  action  of  the 
whole  body,  varying  in  its  shade  with  every 
case.  Cancer,  then,  is  a  development  of 
that  fever.  Now,  why  is  it  that  the  word 
cancer  sounds  so  fearfully  in  the  female  ear? 
The  difficulty  to  cure  it  simply — the  difficul- 
ty in  most  instances — the  absolute  impossi- 
bility in  many.  To  understand  the  reason 
of  this  difficulty,  we  must  consider  the  na- 
ture and  uses  of  the  organ.  However  beau- 
tiful and  ornamental  to  its  possessor,  the 
breast  is  not,  like  the  heart  or  lungs,  an  or- 
gan of  the  least  importance  to  her  own  vital 
economy.  It  is  a  part  superadded  for  the 
preservation  of  the  race.  Rudimental,  or  all 
but  absent  in  the  child,  this  organ  only 
reaches  its  full  maturity  of  development 
when  the  girl  becomes  the  woman.  After 
the  woman  ceases  to  bear  children,  or  whe- 
ther she  has  borne  them  or  not,  when  the 
period  of  the  possibility  of  her  being  preg- 
nant has  passed  away,  the  substance  of  the 
breast  is  generally  more,  or  less  absorbed, 
though  you  occasionally  meet  with  instan- 
ces where  it  becomes  enlarged  beyond  its 
previous  size.  In  fewer  cases  still  it  takes 
on  a  process  of  decay — in  other  words,  it  be- 
comes cancerous.  But  nature  in  this  in- 
stance, eA'en  when  aided  by  art,  will  not 
often  exert  her  usual  reparative  efforts — she 
will  not  put  forth  her  powers  (so  to  speak) 
for  the  preservation  of  a  part  which  now, 
not  only  so  far  as  the  individual  economy  is 
concerned,  but  so  far  also  as  regards  the 
race,  has  become  a  useless  part.  This  I  take 
to  be  the  true  reason  of  the  difficulty  to  cure 
a  cancer ;  for  although  in  many  cases  more 
or  less  improvement  in  the  state  of  the  af- 
fected organ  may  follow  the  employment  of 
remedial  means — such  means  as  beneficially 
influence  the  whole  health — still,  as  if  to 
prove  more  fully  the  truth  of  my  explana- 
tion, you  may  even  succeed  to  a  great  extent 
in  raising  the  general  healthy  standard,  and 
yet  fail  to  procure  the  slightest  arrest  of  the 
local  process  of  decay.  While  a  cut  or 
bruise  upon  any  other  part  of  the  body  of  a 
cancer  patient  will  heal  with  ease,  the  breast, 
partaking  no  longer  in  the  preservative  pow- 
er of  the  economy,  may  perish  piece-meal. 
Gentlemen,  never  in  my  life  did  I  meet  with 
a  cancer  in  any  state  or  stage,  the  subject  of 
which  did  not  acknowledge  to  chills  and 
heats,  or  who  did  mot  admit  errors  of  secre- 
tion ;  to  say  nothing  of  variations  in  the  vo- 
lume, temperature,  and  sensation  of  the  part 
affected.  I  lately  attended  the  sister  of 
a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians, 


who  was  first  induced  to  consult  me,  from 
hearing  that  1  looked  upon  ague  as  the  pri- 
mary type  or  model  of  all  complaints.  Her 
own  cancer,  she  assured  me,  was  preceded 
by  shivering  fits,  which  she  traced  to  a  sud- 
den chill ;  and  during  the  whole  progress  of 
the  disease  she  suffered  more  or  less  from 
aguish  feelings.  Previously  to  my  seeing 
her,  she  had  been  visited  by  a  surgeon  of 
eminence,  who  ordered  her  to  apply  leeches, 
but  the  effect  of  their  employment  was  an  in- 
crease of  her  pain  And  no  wonder — for  if 
that  great  man  had  only  taken  the  trouble  to 
enquire,  he  would  have  found  that,  instead 
of  the  hypothetic  "inflammation,"  which 
doubtless  suggested  their  employment,  the 
breast  in  that  instance  was  generally  cold  ! 
Would  not  a  warm  plaster  under  these  cir- 
cumstances have  been  of  more  service  ?  You, 
gentlemen,  may  try  at  least,  and  if  you  do 
not  find  it  produce  more  or  less  relief  in 
many  similar  instances,  I  know  nothing 
whatever  of  the  science  I  now  pretend  to 
teach  you.  No  local  application,  however, 
will  be  long  productive  of  any  very  effectual 
advantage  in  this  or  any  other  disease,  with- 
out attending  to  the  chrono-thermal  princi- 
ples of  paroxysm  and  remission.  Arsenic, 
quinine,  opium,  copper,  prussic  acid,  may  be 
all  successively  tried.  But  you  must  here 
always  keep  in  mind  that  cancer  is  a  chronic 
disease,  a  disease  of  time;  and  you  must 
farther  hold  in  your  remembrance  what  I 
have  already  said  in  regard  to  most  cases  of 
chronic  disease,  namely,  that  no  medicine 
will  produce  its  beneficial  effect  for  any  great 
continuance  in  those  disorders  ;  for  once  the 
constitution  becomes  accustomed  to  the  use 
of  a  remedy,  such  remedy  either  loses  its 
salutary  influence  altogether,  or  acts  in  a 
mariner  the  reverse  of  that  which  it  did  when 
tried  in  the  first  instance.  No  medicinal 
agent  had  a  greater  reputation  at  one  time,  in 
the  treatment  of  cancer,  than  arsenic ;  arse- 
nic in  fact  was  supposed  to  be  a  wonderful 
specific  in  cases  of  that  nature.  What  was 
the  consequence  ?  Like  every  thing  else  in 
this  world,  whether  person  or  thing,  physi- 
cian or  physic,  that  ever  enjoyed  the  tempo- 
rary distinction  of  infallibility,  after  a  few 
decided  failures  in  particular  instances,  this 
mineral  came  at  last  to  be  almost  entirely 
abandoned  in  such  cases.  And  yet,  notwith- 
standing this,  I  do  not  know  a  remedy  which 
may  be  more  successfully  used  in  cancer 
than  arsenic.  "  We  have  seen  from  its  use," 
says  Dr.  Parr,  in  his  Dictionary,  published 
in  1809,  '•'  an  extensive  [cancerous]  sore 
filled  with  the  most  healthy  granulations,  the 
complexion  become  clear,  the  appetite  im- 
proved, and  the  general  health  increased. 
Unfortunately,"  he  continues,  "  these  good 
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effects  have  not  been  permanent.  By  in- 
creasing the  dose  we  have  gained  a  little 
more,  but,  at  last,  these  advantages  were  ap- 
parently lost."  And  was  it  ever  otherwise 
with  any  other  remedy  ?  No  power  on  earth 
could  always  act  upon  the  living  body  in  the 
same  manner.  The  strongest  rope  will  strain 
at  last,  and  so  will  the  best  medicine  cease, 
after  a  time,  to  do  the  work  it  did  at  first 
But  a  physician  who  should,  on  that  score, 
despise  or  decry  a  power  that  had,  for  a 
given  time,  proved  decided^  advantageous  in 
any  case,  would  be  just  as  wise  as  the  trav- 
eller who,  on  reaching  his  inn,  instead  of 
being  thankful  to  his  horse  for  the  ground  it 
had  enabled  him  to  clear,  should  complain  of 
it  for  not  carrying  him  without  resting  to  the 
end  of  his  journey.  What,  under  the  circum- 
stances mentioned  by  Dr.  Parr,  either  he  or 
any  otherdoctorshould  have  done, — and  what 
I  have  confidence  in  recommending  you  to  do 
on  every  similar  occasion  is  this, — Having 
obtained  all  the  good  which  arsenic  or  any 
other  remedy  has  the  power  to  do  in  any 
case,  change  such  remedy  for  some  other 
constitutional  power,  and  change  and  change 
until  you  find  improvement  to  be  the  result ; 
and  when  such  result  no  longer  follows  its 
employment,  change  your  medicine  again  for 
some  other ;  or  you  may  even  again  recur 
with  the  best  effect  to  one  or  more  of  the 
number  you  had  formerly  tried  with  benefit ; 
for  when,  (if  1  may  speak  so  metaphorically) 
the  constitution  has  been  allowed  time  to 
forget  a  remedy  that  once  beneficially  influ- 
enced it,  such  remedy,  like  the  re-reading  of 
a  once  admired,  but  long-forgotton  book  on 
the  mind,  may  come  upon  the  corporeal  eco- 
nomy once  more  with  much  of  its  original 
force  and  freshness.  In  all  such  cases,  then, 
you  must  change,  combine,  and  modify  your 
medicines  and  measures  in  a  thousand  ways 
to  produce  a  sustained  improvement.  Arse- 
nic, gold,  iron,  meicury,  creosote,  iodine, 
opium,  prussic  acid,  &c,  may  be  all  advan- 
tageously employed,  both  as  internal  reme- 
dies and  as  local  applications,  according  to 
the  changing  indications  of  the  case. 

When  Cancer  is  suffered  to  run  its  course 
undisturbed  by  the  knife  of  the  surgeon,  or 
the  physic  of  the  doctor,  the  usual  termina- 
tion of  it  is  this  : — a  small  ulcer  shows  it- 
self upon  the  skin  of  the  most  prominent 
part  of  the  tumour,  gradually  increasing  in 
dimension.  And  so  exceedingly  weak  do 
the  atomic  attractions  of  the  matter  of  the 
breast  become  during  the  change  produced 
by  the  disease,  that  scarcely  has  the  atmos- 
pheric air  been  allowed  to  come  in  contact 
with  the  tumour,  than  it  commences  to  mor- 
tify and  die — falling  away  in  most  cases,  (as 
it  did  indeed  in  the  case  of  the  lady  to  which 


I  have  already  alluded,)  after  a  certain  time, 
in  a  dead  and  corrupted  mass.  The  ulcer 
which  it  leaves  behind,  is  in  all  such  cases, 
extremely  foetid,  and  shows  a  great  disposi- 
tion to  spread  ;  the  reason  of  which  is  this, 
— first,  because  the  whole  constitution  of 
such  persons  is  more  or  less  weak  ;  and  se- 
condly, because  the  particles  of  dead,  or 
half-dead  matter,  which  coat  the  bowl  of  the 
ulcer,  not  only  have  no  power  of  reparation 
in  themselves,  but  are  the  cause  of  a  further 
failure  of  reparative  power  in  the  already 
weak  parts  with  which  they  come  in  con- 
tact. Exactly  the  same  thing  takes  place 
when  any  part  of  an  old  tree  becomes  de- 
cayed, and  very  much  after  the  manner  of 
such  vegetable  decay,  as  you  may  see  it  in 
a  gnarled  oak,  we  have  in  this  disease, 
mushroom-like  and  other  excrescences 
springing  from  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the 
ulcerous  and  decaying  part,  and  that  too 
with  a  rapidity  truly  astonishing.  A  case. 
of  this  kind  I  lately  attended  with  Mr.  Far- 
quhar  of  Albermarle-street.  Unless  every 
portion  of  these  fungoid  bodies  be  completely- 
removed,  you  must  not  hope  to  arrest  the; 
progress  of  the  disease.  The  whole  surface 
of  the  ulcer  should  be  cauterized  and  com- 
pletely destroyed  with  a  burning  iron,  nitrate 
of  silver,  ammonia,  or  potass.  All  four 
may,  in  some  cases,  be  resorted  to  with  ad- 
vantage. Nor  must  you  here  spare  any 
part  that  shows  even  a  symptom  of  weak- 
ness; but  cauterize,  and  cauterize  again  and 
again,  until  you  get  red,  small,  healthy  gran- 
ulations to  appear.  The  dressings  which 
you  will  now  find  most  successful,  are  oint- 
ments or  other  preparations  of  the  red  oxide 
of  mercury,  iodine,  arsenic,  creosote,  lead, 
&c,  and  each  and  all  of  these  will  only 
prove  beneficial  in  particular  cases,  and  for 
particular  periods.  The  law  that  holds 
good  in  the  case  of  internal  remedies,  will 
be  now  more  conspicuous  in  the  case  of  ex- 
ternal applications, — namely,  that  all  medi- 
cinal powers  have  a  certain  relation  to  per- 
sons and  periods  only,  and  must  in  no*  case, 
be  a  priori  expected  to  do  more  than  produce 
a  temporary  action.  If  that  action  be  of  a 
novel  kind,  they  will  produce  benefit;  if, on 
the  contrary,  the  increased  motion  from  their 
action  be  in  the  old  direction,  and  which 
cannot  be  foreseen  till  tried,  the  result  of 
such  trial  will  be  a  greater  or  less  aggrava- 
tion of  the  state  for  whose  improvement  you 
ordered  them  to  be  applied. 

Dr.  Abel  Stuart,  while  practising  in  the 
West  Indies,  where  the  disease  is  more  fre- 
quent than  in  England,  had  many  opportu- 
nities of  making  himself  acquainted  with 
every  one  of  the  various  states  and  stages 
of  cancer — and  since  I  settled  in  London, 
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where  he  also  now  practices,  he  has  shown 
me  cases  of  this  kind,  which  he  has  treated 
with  the  greateat  success.  You  must  not 
then  suppose,  like  most  of  the  vulgar,  and 
not  a  few  of  the  members  of  the  profession, 
that  -  cancer  of  the  breast  is  necessarily  a 
mortal  disease.  So  long  as  you  can  prevent 
the  ulcer  from  spreading,  and  at  the  same 
time  keep  up  the  general  health  to  a  certain 
mark,  how  can  there  be  danger  ?  The  breast 
I  repeat,  is  not  a  strictly  vital  organ ;  it  is 
not,  like  the  lungs  or  heart,  necessary  to  the 
individual  life, — it  is  a  part  superadded  for 
the  benefit  of  another  generation.  How 
many  women  at  one  time  remarkable  for  a 
large  full  breast,  in  the  course  of  years,  lose 
every  appearance  of  bosom  by  the  slow  but 
imperceptible  process  of  interstitial  absorp- 
tion ;  what  inconvenience  do  these  suffer  in 
consequence  ?  But  for  the  tendency  to 
spread,  and  the.  accompanying  pain,  cancer 
would  seldom  terminate  fatally  at  all ;  it  is 
the  pain  principally  that  makes  the  danger, 
not  any  loss  of  the  organ  itself.  Pain  alone 
will  wear  out  the  strongest:  relieve  this, 
therefore,  in  every  way  you  can,  but  avoid 
leeches  and  depletion,  which,  I  need  not  say, 
are  the  readiest  means,  not  only  to  exhaust 
the  patient's  strength,  but  to  produce  that  ex- 
treme sensibility  of  nerve,  or  that  intoler- 
ance of  external  impression,  that  converts 
the  merest  touch  into  the  stab  of  a  dagger. 
Strong  people  seldom  complain  of  pain  :  it 
is  bloated  and  emaciated  persons  who  mostly 
do  so.  Keep  up  your  patient's  health,  then, 
by  every  means  in  your  power,  and  she  may 
live  as  many  years  with  a  cancer  of  the 
breast,  as  if  she  had  never  suffered  from 
such  a  disease.  Sir.  B.  Brodie  mentions  the 
case  of  a  lady  who  lived  twenty  years  with 
Cancer,  and  died  at  last  of  an  affection  of 
the  lungs,  with  which  it  had  no  necessary 
connexion.  What  shall  I  say  in  regard  to 
amputation  of  the  breast  ?  Will  amputation 
harmonize  the  secretions  ?  Will  it  improve 
the  constitution  in  any  way  whatever  ? 
Those  patients  who,  in  the  practice  of  oth- 
ers, have  been  induced  to  undergo  opera- 
tions, have  seldom  had  much  cause  to  thank 
their  surgeons, — the  disease  having,  for  the 
most  part,  reappeared  at  a  future  period  in 
the  cicatrix  of  the  wounded  part.  Gentle- 
men, you  have  only  to  look  at  the  pallid, 
bloated,  or  emaciated  countenances  of  too 
many  of  the  sufferers,  to  be  satisfied  that 
something  more  must  be  done  for  them  than 
a  mere  surgical  operation — a  measure  doubt- 
ful at  the  best  in  most  cases,  and  fatal  in  not 
a  few.  Shiverings,  heats,  and  sweats,  or 
diarrhoea, "or  dropsy  ;  these  are  the  constitu- 
tional signs  that  tell  you  you  have  something 
more  to  do  than  merely  to  dissect  away  a 


diseased  structure,  which  structure,  so  far 
from  being  the  cause,  was  in  reality  but  one 
feature  of  a  great  totality  of  infirmity. 
That  the  knife  may  sometimes  be  advanta- 
geously employed  1  do  not  deny,  but  instead 
of  being  the  rule,  it  should  be  the  exception; 
for  the  majority  of  honorable  and  enlight- 
ened surgeons  will  admit  how  little  it  has 
served  them  in  most  cases  beyond  the  mere 
purpose  of  temporary  palliation.  When 
you  hear  a  man  now-a-days,  speaking  of  the 
advantage  of  early  operating,  you  may  fairly 
accuse  him  of  ignorance,  with  which,  I  re- 
gret to  say,  interest,  in  this  instance  may  oc- 
casionalygo  hand  in  hand.  The  large  fee  for 
amputating  a  breast  enters  into  the  calcula- 
tion of  some  of  your  "great  operators" — for 
that  they  get  whether  the  operation  be  suc- 
cessful or  not. 

I  have  twice  in  my  life,  seen  cancer  of 
the  male  breast — the  subject  of  one  was  a 
European,  the  other  a  native  of  India. 

Let  me  now  say  a  few  words  on 
Tumours 
generally ;  premising  that  the  term  tumour 
is  merely  the  Latin  word  for  any  Swelling, 
though  we  commonly  employ  it  in  the  more 
limited  sense  of  a  morbid  growth.  It  is  a 
very  common  error  on  the  part  of  medical 
men,  to  state  in  their  report  of  cases,  that  a 
"healthy"'  person  presented  himself  with  a 
particular  tumour  in  this  or  that  situation. 
Now,  such  practitioners  by  this  very  expres- 
sion show  how  much  they  have  busied  them- 
selves with  artificial  distinctions  —  distinc- 
tions which  have  no  foundation  in  nature  or 
reason-  -to  the  neglect  of  the  circle  of  ac- 
tions which  constitute  the  state  of  the  body 
termed  health.  Never  did  a  tumour  spring 
up  in  a  perfectly  healthy  subject.  In  the 
course  of  my  professional  career,  I  have 
witnessed  tumours  of  every  description,  but 
I  never  met  one  that  could  not  be  traced, 
either  to  previous  constitutional  disturbance, 
or  to  the  effect  of  local  injury  on  a  previ- 
ously unhealthy  subject.  Chills  and  heats 
have  been  confessed  to  by  almost  every  pa- 
tient, and  the  great  majority  have  remem- 
bered that  in  the  earlier  stages  their  tumour 
was  alternately  more  and  less  voluminous. 

Every  individual,  we  have  already  shown, 
has  a  predisposition  to  disease  of  a  particu- 
lar tissue.  Whatever  shall  derange  the 
general  health,  may  develope  the  weak  point 
of  the  previously  healthy,  and  this  may  be 
a  tendency  to  tumour  in  one  or  more  tissues. 
The  difference  in  the  organic  appearance  of 
the  different  textures  of  the  body,  will  ac- 
count for  any  apparent  differences  betwixt 
the  tumours  themselves  ;  and  where  tumours 
appear  to  differ  in  the  same  tissue,  the  differ- 
ence will  be  found  to  be  only  in  the  amount 
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of  the  matter  entering  into  such  tissue,  or  in 
a  new  arrangement  of  some  of  the  elemen- 
tary principles  composing  it.  It  is  a  law  of 
the  animal  econom}^  that  when  a  given  se- 
cretion becomes  morbidly  deficient,  some 
other  makes  up  for  it  by  a  preternatural 
abundance  If  you  do  not  perspire  properly 
you  will  find  the  secretion  from  the  kidneys, 
or  some  other  organ  increase  in  quantity.  I 
was  consulted  some  time  ago  by  a  female 
patient,  whose  breasts  became  enormous 
from  excess  of  adipose  or  fatty  deposit. 
Now,  in  the  case  of  this  female,  the  urine 
was  always  scanty,  and  she  never  sweated. 
Every  tissue  of  the  body  is  built  up  by  se- 
cretion. The  matter  of  muscle,  bone  and 
skin,  is  fluid  before  it  assumes  the  consist- 
ence of  a  tissue,  and  the  atoms  of  every 
texture  are  constantly  passing  into  each 
other.  "  The  great  processes  of  nature," 
says  Professor  Brande,  "  such  as  the  vege- 
tation of  trees  and  plants,  and  the  pheno- 
mena of  organic  life  generally,  are  connec- 
ted with  a  series  of  chemical  changes." 
But,  Gentlemen,  this  chemistry  is  of  a  higher 
kind  than  the  chemistry  of  the  laboratory; 
— it  is  Vital  Chemistry,  under  the  influence, 
as  1  shall  afterwards  show  you,  of  Vital 
Electricity.  Secretion  of  every  kind  is  the 
effect  of  this  vital  chemistry  ;  and  Tumours 
instead  of  being  produced,  as  Mr.  Hunter 
supposed,  by  the  "  organization  of  extrava- 
sated  blood,  are  the  result  of  errors  of  se- 
cretion. They  are  principally  made  up  of 
excess  of  some  portion  the  tissue  in  which 
they  appear,  or  the  result  of  new  combina- 
tions of  some  of  the  ultimate  principles 
which  enter  into  its  composition. 

If  you  search  the  records  of  medicine 
upon  the  subject  of  tumours,  you  will  find 
that  the  medicinal  agents  by  which  these 
have  been  cured  or  diminished,  come  at  last 
to  the  substances  of  greatest  acknowledged 
efficacy  in  the  treatment  of  ague.  One  prac-' 
titioner  ( Carmichael)  lauds  iron ;  another 
(Alibert)  speaks  favorably  of  the  bark  ;  the 
natives  of  India  prefer  arsenic ;  while  most 
practitioners  have  found  iodine  and  mercury 
more  or  less  serviceable  in  their  treatment. 
Gentlemen,  do  you  require  to  be  told  that 
these  substances  have  all  succeeded  and 
failed  in  ague  !  Wonder  not,  then,  that  each 
has  one  day  been  lauded,  another  decried, 
for  every  disease  which  has  obtained  a  name, 
tumors  of  every  description  among  the  num- 
ber.    We  now  come  to 

Pregnancy. 

But  this,  you  will  very  likely  say,  is  not  a 
disease.  In  that  case,  1  must  beg  to  refer 
you  to  ladies  who  have  had  children,  and  I 
will  wager  you  my  life,  that  they  will  give 


you  a  catalogue  of  the  complaints  that  affec- 
ted them  during  that  state,  equal  in  size  to 
Dr.  Cullen's  Nosology.  In  the  case  of 
every  new  phenomenon  in  the  animal  econ- 
omy, whether  male  or  female,  there  must 
be  a  previous  corporeal  revolution,  We 
find  this  to  be  the  case  at  the  times  of  teeth- 
ing and  puberty, — and  so  we  find  it  in  the 
case  of  pregnancy.  Can  the  seedling  be- 
come an  herb  in  the  frost  of  winter,  or  the 
sapling  grow  up  into  maturity  without  a  se- 
ries of  changes  in  the  temperature  and  mo- 
tion of  the  surrounding  earth  ? — No  more 
can  the  infant  germ  become  the  fcetus  with- 
out a  succession  of  febrile  revolutions  in 
the  parent  frame  !  Once  in  action  it  re-acts 
in  its  turn. 

The  influence  of  the  mother's  brain  over 
the  growth  of  the  child  while  in  the  woinb, 
is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  effects  of  frights 
and  other  passions,  induced  by  the  sight  of 
objects  of  horror,  and  so  forth,  while  in  the 
pregnant  state.  Hare  lips,  distortions,  moles, 
marks,  &c,  have  in  too  many  instances  been 
traced  by  the  mother  to  such  passions,  to 
render  us  in  the  least  sceptical  upon  that 
point.  Now,  in  this  particular  instance, 
some  of  the  parts  or  divisions  of  the  mother's 
brain  must  act  in  association  or  simultane- 
ously, while  others  act  independently  or  in 
alternation,  for  otherwise  you  could  not  un- 
derstand how  the  brain  of  the  mother  should 
influence  the  growth  of  the  child  in  utero, 
and  at  the  same  time  continue  to  play  its 
part  in  the  parental  economy.  Some  of  its 
various  portions  must  act  in  these  respects 
alternately,  for  they  cannot  do  both  at  one 
and  the  same  moment  of  time.  But,  here 
again,  as  in  other  instances,  a  want  of  har- 
mony may  arise — the  brain  may  continue  to 
exercise  its  influence  over  the  child  loo  long; 
in  other  casts  it  may  forget  the  child  for  the 
mother.  How  such  want  of  harmony  af- 
fects the  child,  we  can  only  guess  from  anal- 
ogy. How  a  too  long  cerebral  neglect  of 
the  mother's  economy  may  influence  her, 
we  may  daily  see  in  the  numerous  disorders 
to  which  she  is  then  liable — more  particu- 
larly in  the  periodic  vomitings  which  take 
place  in  most  instances,  and  also  in  the 
swoon  or  faint  which  occasionally  comes  on 
during  the  pregnant  state.  Are  not  these  the 
very  symptoms  that  happen  in  the  case  of 
a  person  who  has  had  a  blow  on  the  head,  or 
who  has  been  much  bled  ?  Lt  appears  to 
me  probable  that  the  infant's  growth  must 
take  place  principally  during  the  period  of 
maternal  sleep.  For  it  is  chiefly  in  the 
morning,  just  as  she  awakes,  that  the  mo- 
ther experiences  those  vomitings  and  other 
symptoms  from  which  I  infer  the  brain  has 
been  too  long  neglecting  her  own  economy. 
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But  even  as  a  natural  consequence  of  the 
more  favorable  alternations  of  cerebral 
movement  which  take  place  during  preg- 
nancy, the  mother  for  the  most  part  experi- 
ences chills,  heats,  and  sweats, —  she  has 
symptoms,  or  shades  of  symptom,  at  least, 
of  the  same  disorders  that  may  arise  from 
any  other  agency  affecting  the  brain  in  a 
novel  or  unusual  manner — she  becomes  at 
certain  times  pale  and  flushed  alternately, 
and,  as  in  the  case  of  other  fevers,  frequent- 
ly complains  of  headache.  When  blood- 
letting— the  usual  refuge  of  the  ignorant — 
is  in  such  cases  tried,  the  blood  drawn  ex- 
hibits the  same  identical  crust,  which  under 
the  name  of  "  buffy-coat,"  "  inflamed  crust" 
&c,  so  many  practitioners  have  delighted  to 
enlarge  upon  as  the  peculiarity  of  "  true  in- 
flammatory fever !" 

Pregnancy  has  been  delined  by  some  very 
great  doctors,  to  be  a  "  natural  process." 
Now,  that  certainly  is  a  very  great  discovery; 
but  they  might  have  made  the  same  discove- 
ry in  the  case  of  disease  and  death.  Is  not 
every  thing  in  Nature,  a  natural  process, 
from  the  fall  of  an  apple  to  the  composition 
of  the  Illiad  !  Every  thing  that  the  eye  can 
see  or  the  ear  can  hear  is  natural ;  miracles 
only  are  miraculous;  for  they  are  events 
that  are  contrary  to  the  natural  order  of 
things.  Pregnancy,  then,  is  a  natural  pro- 
cess ; —  but  is  it  on  that  account  the  less 
surely  a  Febrile  state  ?  Is  it  for  that  reason 
the  less  certainly  an  Intermittent  Fever  ? — 
What  disorders  have  not  originated  in  preg- 
nancy ?  What,  in  cases  where  they  previ- 
ously existed,  has  it  not  like  every  other  fe- 
ver cured  ?  If  it  has  produced  Epilepsy,  Apo- 
plexy, Toothache,  Consumption,  Palsy,  Ma- 
nia,— each  and  every  one  of  these  diseases 
have  I  known  it  to  ameliorate,  suspend,  or 
cure  !  I  remember  the  case  of  a  lady  who, 
before  her  marriage,  squinted  to  perfection. 
But  when  she  became  pregnant,  her  Squint 
diminished,  and  long  before  the  period  of 
her  confinement  it  was  cured  ; — never  did  I 
see  such  an  improvement  in  the  face  of  any 
person.  Still,  if  pregnancy  has  cured  squint, 
I  have  known  cases  where  it  produced  it. 
How  completely,  then,  does  this  harmonize 
with  the  unity  which  pervades  Disease  gen- 
erally ! 

Parturition, 
I  have  already  said,  is  a  series  of  pains  and 
remissions,  but  it  is  not  an  intermittent  fever  ; 
nor,  indeed,  has  it  any  resemblance  to  that 
affection  !  So,  at  least,  I  have  been  assured 
by  very  clever  doctors  :  and  they  have  told 
me  the  same  of  pregnancy !  Is  this  ques- 
tion, then,  completely  settled  in  the  nega- 
tive ?  Certainly, — It  is  settled  to  the  satis- 
faction of  all  who  pin  their  faith  upon  mere 


human  authority.  But  human  authority  sel- 
dom settled  any  thing  with  me;  for  where- 
ever  I  have  had  an  interest  in  knowing  the 
truth,  I  have  generally  appealed  from  the  de- 
cree of  that  unsatisfactory  court  to  the  less 
fallible  decision  of  the  Court  of  Fact.  And 
what  does  Fact  say  in  this  instance  ?  Fact 
says  that  child-labor,  in  almost  every  case, 
commences  with  chills  and  heats,  and  that 
these  are  again  and  again  repeated  with 
longer  or  shorter  periods  of  immunity  during 
its  progress.  But  how  do  I  know  all  this  ? 
you  will  ask, — I  who  hold  modern  midwi- 
fery in  such  horror  !  I  will  tell  you  truly — 
1  first  guessed  it :  for  I  could  not  suppose 
that  parturition  unlike  every  other  great  re- 
volution of  the  body,  could  be  either  a  pain- 
less or  an  unperilous  state,  or  that  it  could 
be  free  from  the  chills,  heats,  and  remissions, 
which  I  had  always  observed  in  cases  of 
that  character.  Still  not  being  a  person  ea- 
sily satisfied  with  guess-work,  I  took  the 
trouble  in  this  particular  instance,  to  interro- 
gate Nature.  And  as  sure  as  the  sun  ever 
shone  on  this  earth,  Nature  completely  veri- 
fied the  fact  of  my  anticipation,  that  partu- 
rition, in  every  instance,  is  an  intermittent 
fever.  In  some  of  my  medical  books,  too, 
I  found  shiverings  among  the  numerous 
other  symptoms  mentioned  as  incidental  to 
women  at  this  period.  "  Sometimes,"  says 
Dr.  Ramsbotham,  himself  a  man  mid-wife, 
"  they  are  sufficiently  intense  to  shake  the 
bed  on  which  the  patient  lies,  and  cause  the 
teeth  to  chatter  as  if  she  were  in  the  cold 
stage  of  an  ague-fit ;  and  although  she  com- 
plains of  feeling  cold,  the  surface  may  be 
warm,  and  perhaps  warmer  than  natural." 
Now,  this  cold  sensation,  as  you  well 
know,  is  often  complained  of  by  ague  pa- 
tients, even  in  the  hot  stage.  In  spite  of 
every  assertion  to  the  contrary,  then, — in 
spite  of  every  declaration  on  the  part  of 
medical  or  other  persons,  Pregnancy  and 
Parturition  are  agues — agues  in  every  sense 
of  the  word ;  for  not  only  do  their  revolu- 
tions take  place  in  the  same  manner  as  ague, 
but,  like  ague,  they  may  both  be  influenced 
by  medicines  as  well  as  by  mental  impres- 
sions. Indeed  in  most  cases  of  parturition, 
the  labor-fit, — mark  the  word  ! — will  stop  in 
a  moment  from  the  new  cerebral  movement 
induced  by  Fright  or  Surprise.  In  some  the 
fit  never  returns,  and  the  most  terrible  con- 
sequences ensue.  When  the  fcetus  is  fairly 
developed  in  the  case  of  pregnancy,  and  the 
labor  completed  in  that  of  parturition,  health 
is  the  general  result ;  but  in  the  course  of 
both,  as  in  the  course  of  other  fevers,  every 
kind  of  disease  may  show  itself,  and,  when 
developed,  may  even  proceed  to  mortality. 
An  occasional  termination  of  pregnancy  is 
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Abortion  or   Miscarriage; 

And  this,  in  every  case,  is  preceded  by  the 
same  constitutional  symptoms  as  pregnancy 
and  parturition,  namely,  the  symptoms  or 
shades  of  symptoms  of  ague.  Moreover, 
when  a  woman  gets  into  a  habit  of  miscar- 
rying, such  miscarriage,  like  an  ague,  recurs 
periodically,  and  takes  place  almost  to  a  day, 
at  the  same  month  as  the  first.  A  lady  who 
had  been  married  several  years,  but  who  had 
never  borne  a  living  child,  although  she  had 
had  frequent  abortions,  consulted  me  upon 
the  subject.  Her  miscarriages  have  always 
taken  place  at  the  same  period  of  pregnancy 
— about  the  end  of  the  third  month — I  desi- 
red her  when  she  should  again  become  preg- 
nant to  let  me  hear  from  her  within  a  fort- 
night of  the  time  she  might  expect  to  mis- 
carry. She  did  so,  telling  me  at  the  same 
time  she  knew  she  should  soon  be  taken  ill, 
as  she  had  already  had  shiverings.  I  direc- 
ted her  to  use  an  opium  suppository,  nightly, 
which  she  did  for  a  month,  and  she  was 
thus  enabled  to  carry  her  child  to  the  full 
time.  She  has  had  two  children  since,  and 
all  three  are  now  well  and  thriving.  I  have 
succeeded  in  similar  cases  with  the  internal 
exhibition  of  quinine,  iron,  hydrocyanic 
acid,  &c.  But  opium,  where  the  drug  does 
not  decidedly  disagree,  will  be  found  the 
most  generally  useful  of  our  medicines  in 
checking  the  habit  of  miscarriage  Need  I 
tell  you  that  in  no  case  should  it  be  contin- 
ued where  it  excites  vomiting. 

The  tendency  to  return  of  any  action 
which  has  once  taken  place  in  the  constitu- 
tion, is  a  law  even  in  some  effects  of  acci- 
dents. A  lady,  who  from  fright  during  a 
storm,  miscarried  of  her  first  child,  a  Boy, 
never  afterwards  when  pregnant  with  boys, 
would  carry  them  beyond  tne  time  at  which 
she  miscarried  of  the  first.  On  the  other 
hand,  she  has  done  well  with  every  one  of 
her  daughters,  five  in  number,  all  of  whom 
are  at  this  moment  living. 

To  mothers  and  nurses,  next  to  Pregnancy 
and  Parturition,  there  is  no  subject  so  inter- 
esting as  that  of 

Teething. 

The  birth  of  the  first  tooth,  like  the  birth 
of  a  first  child,  is  commonly  expected  by 
both  with  a  certain  degree  of  anxiety,  if  not 
with  fear.  Why  is  this  ?  Why,  but  be- 
cause as  in  the-  case  of  pregnancy,  before  the 
dormant  germ  can  be  called  into  action — be- 
fore the  embryo  tooth  can  be  developed — 
there  must  be  a  complete  corporeal  revolu- 
tion, an  intermittent  fever,  of  more  or  less 
intensity,  varying  according  to  the  varying 
conditions  of  particular  constitutions.     And 


what  a  curious  unity  runs  through  all  crea- 
tion, producing  those  wonderful   analogies 
that  alone  can  lead  us  to  the  proper  study  of 
nature.     The  embryo  tooth,  like  the  embryo 
infant,  is  the  offspring  of  a  womb — tiny  in- 
deed, but  still  rightly  enough  termed  by  the 
profession  matrix — that  being  only  another 
Latin  word  for  uterus  or  womb.     Both  also 
come  into  the  world  by  a  fever.     The  more 
healthy  and  vigorous  the  child,  the  more 
subdued  will  the  teething  fever  for  the  most 
part  be,  and  the  teething  itself  will  conse- 
quently be  less  painfully  accomplished  ;  just 
as  under  the  same  circumstances  the  partu- 
rient mother  will  more  surely  bring  forth  her 
young  in  safety.     In  those  cases,  on  the 
contrary,  where  the  child  is  weakly  or  out 
of  health,  the  fever  will  be  proportionally 
severe.      The   generality  of  teething   chil- 
dren, after  having  been  comparatively  well 
during  the  day,  b'ecome  feverish  at  a  partic- 
ular hour  in  the  night.      Now,  the  newly 
developed  tooth,  though  in  the  first  instance 
itself   a  mere  effect  of  the  fever,  very  soon 
contributes,  by  the  painful  tension  which  its 
increasing  growth  produces  in  the  gum,  to 
aggravate  and  prolong  the  constitutional  dis- 
order.    It  is  first  an  effect,  and  then  a  super- 
added cause,  or  aggravant.     Gentlemen,  in 
this  fever  we  have  a  fresh  illustration  of  the 
unity  of  disease — a  fresh  proof  that  inter- 
mittent fever,  in  some  of  its  many  shades, 
is  the  constitutional  revolution  which  ushers 
in  every  kind  of  corporeal  disorder.      How 
many  varieties  of  local  disease  may  not  be 
produced  during  the  intermittent  fever  of 
teething !     Every   spasmodic  and  paralytic 
distemper  you  can  name — convulsions,  apo- 
plexy, lock-jaw,  squint,  curved  spine,  with 
all  the  family  of  structural  disorders,  from 
cutaneous  rash  and  eruption  to  mesenteric 
disorganization  and  dysentery.     Should  the 
gum  be  lanced  in  these  cases  ?     Who  can 
doubt  it  ?     If  you  found  the  painful  tension 
produced  by  the  matter  of  an  abscess  keep- 
ing up  a  great  constitutional  disorder,  would 
you  not  be  justified  in  letting  out  the  matter 
with  a  lancet  ?     The  cases  are  similar      In 
many  instances  of  teething,  then,  the  gum- 
lancet  may  be  used  with  very  great  advan- 
tage— but  with  greater  advantage  still  may     * 
you  direct  your  attention  to  the  temperature 
of  the  child's  body.     When  that  is  hot  and 
burning,  when  its  little  head  feels  like  fire 
to  your  hand,  pour  cold  water  over  it,  and 
when  you  have  sufficiently  cooled  it  through- 
out, it  will  in  most  cases  go  to  sleep  in  its 
nurse's  arms.     During  the  chill-fit  on  the 
contrary,  you  may  give  it  an  occasional  tea- 
spoonful  of  weak  brandy  and  water,  with  a 
little  dill  or  aniseed  to  comfort  and  warm  it 
— having  recourse  also  to  friction  with  hot 
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flannel,  or  to  the  warm  bath.  During  the 
period  of  remission,  the  exhibition  of  small 
doses  of  calomel,  quinine,  or  opium,  with 
prussic  acid  occasionally,  will  often  antici- 
pate the  subsequent  fits,  or  render  them  tri- 
fling in  comparison  with  those  that  prece- 
ded them. 

But,  Gentlemen,  I  should  explain  to  you, 
that  you  may  sometimes  be  met  with  con- 
siderable opposition  on  the  part  of  the  wise- 
acres of  the  profession,  when  you  propose 
Quinine  or  Prussic  Acid  in  infantile  disease. 
I  was  once  requested  to  see  the  infant  son 
of  a   gentleman  living  in  Hertford  Street, 
which  had  been  suffering  from  convulsions 
and  flatulence.     You  remember  what  I  told 
you  of  this  disease — that  infantile  convul- 
sion depends  in  every  instance  upon  cerebral 
exhaustion.     It  is  often  the  effect  of  cold, 
and  frequently  follows  upon  a  purge;  I  have 
known  the  disease  come  oji  after  the  appli- 
cation  of   a  leech.     "  No   fact,"  says   Dr. 
Trotter,    "  is  better  known  to  the  medical 
observer,  than  that  frequent  convulsions  are 
a  common  consequence  of  the  large  loss  of 
blood."     And  you  may  recollect  that  in  the 
experiment  of  the  animal  bled  to  death  by 
Dr.   Seeds,  flatulence  and  convulsions  were 
among  the  symptoms  produced  by  the  evac- 
uation.    But  to  return  to  the  child  in  ques- 
tion.    Before  I  saw  it,  the  poor  little  thing 
■-had  been  the  subject  of  thirteen  distinct  con- 
vulsive fits,  with  an  interval  of  remission  ol 
longer   or   shorter   duration  between  each. 
What  do  you  think  was  the  treatment  to 
which  this  infant  had  been  in  the  first  in- 
stance subjected  by  the  practitioner  then  and 
previously  in  attendance  ?     Though  its  age 
was    under    six    months,   and  the   disease 
clearly  and  obviously  remittent,  he  had  or- 
dered it  to  be  cupped  behind  the  ear, — afraid 
as  he  explained  to  me,  of  the  old  bugbear, 
pressure   on  the  brain !     How   compatible 
this  doctrine,  permanency  of  cause,  with  re- 
mission of    symptom  !      The   quantity   of 
blood  taken  was  about  an  ounce,  but  the 
convulsions  recurred  as  before.     This  was 
the  reason  why  I  was  called  in.     The  child 
at  that  particular  moment  had   no   fit — so 
after  taking  the  trouble  to  explain  the  na- 
ture of  the  symptoms  to  the  attending  San- 
grado,  I  suggested  quinine  as  a  possible  pre- 
ventive.    The  man  of  cups  and  lancets  sta- 
red,  but  acceded.     The  quinine,  however, 
upon  trial  proving  abortive  in  this  instance, 
I  changed  it,  according  to  my  custom,  for 
prussic  acid — after  taking  which,  the  infant 
was  free  from  fits  for  a  period  of  at  least  five 
or   six   weeks,— when   the   convulsive  pa- 
roxsym  again  recurred — from  what  cause,  I 
know  not,  unless  it  might  be  from  a  Purge 
which  its  mother  injudiciously  gave  it  on  the 


morning  of  recurrence.     The  flatulence,  too, 
with  which  the  child  was  all  along  troubled, 
began  to  diminish  from  the  moment  it  took 
the  prussic  acid.     You  may  perhaps  ask  me 
in  what  dose  I  prescribed  the  acid  here.     I 
ordered  one  drop  to  be  mixed  with  three 
ounces  of  cinnamon  water,  and  a  tea-spoon 
full  of  the  mixture  to  be  given  every  two 
hours  all  that  day ;  so  that  there  is  no  earthly 
agent,  however  powerful,  even  in  a  small 
quantity,  that  may  not  by  dilution,  or  some 
other  mode  or  diminution,  be  fined  away  to 
any  state  and  strength — to  any  age  or  con- 
dition of  life  for  which  you  may  be  desirous 
of  prescribing  it.  In  this  respect,  medicine  re- 
sembles every  thing  in  nature.     Take  colors 
for  example ;—  the  most  intense  blue  and  the 
deepest  crimson,  by  the  art  of  the  painter, 
may  each  be  so  managed  that  the  eye  shall 
not  detect,  in  his  design,  a  trace  of  either  one 
or  the  other.     In  the  case  of  the  infant  just 
mentioned,  the   dose   of  prussic   acid   was 
about  the  twenty  fourth  part  of  a  drop,  and 
its  good  effects  were  very  immediate  and 
very  obvious.     Nevertheless,  when  the  at- 
tending practitioner  came  in  the  morning  to 
see  the  little  patient,  then  completely  out  of 
danger,  he  was  so  horrified  by  the  medicine 
which  had  produced  the  improvement,  that 
he  stated  to  the  family  he  could  not,  in  con- 
science, attend  with  me  any  longer.     He  ac- 
cordingly took  his  leave  of  the  child  he  him- 
self had  brought  into  the  world,  and  all  be- 
cause he,  aman-midwife  !  could  not  approve 
of  the  treatment  that  saved  its  life.     Yet 
this  very  person,  without  hesitation,  let  loose 
all  at  once  the  Eight  lancets  of  the  cupping 
instrument  on  the'  head  of  the  same  infant, 
whose  age,  be  it  remembered,  was  under  six 
months!      Gentlemen,   though  I  will  not 
condescend  to  name  the  individual  who  hav- 
ing so  heroically,  in  this  instance,  swallowed 
the  camel,  found  such  a  difficulty  afterwards 
in  approaching  the   gnat ;  I  may  state  for 
your  diversion  that  he  is  a  very  great  little 
man  in  his  way— being  no  less  than  one  of 
Her    Majesty's     principal    accouchers  — a 
proof    to    you   that  "  Court-fools"    are   as 
common  as  ever.     Indeed,  the  only  differ- 
ence I  see  in  the  matter  is  this,— that  whereas 
in  the  olden  time  such  personages  only  ex- 
hibited in  cap  and  bells  at  the  feast  and  the 
revel,  they  now  appear  in  a  less  obtrusive 
disguise,  and  act  still  more  ridiculous  parts 
on  the  gravest  occasions. 

One  very  great  obstacle  to  improvement 
in  medicine  has  been  the  very  general  pre- 
ference given  by  Englishwomen  to  male  over 
female  practitioners  of  midwifery.  For  by 
means  of  that  introduction,  numbers  of  badly 
educated  persons  not  only  contrive  to  worm 
themselves  into  the  confidence  of  families, 
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but  by  the  vile  arts  to  which  they  stoop,  and  days,  you  shall  find  this  disease  attacking 


the  collusions  and  conspiracies  into  which 
they  enter  with  each  other,  they  have  in  a 
great  measure  managed  to  monopolize  the 
entire  practice  of   physic  in  this  country. 
And  what  an   infamous   business   medical 
practice   has   become   in  their  hands!     To 
check  the  career  of  these  people,  Sir  Anthony 
Carlisle  wrote  his  famous  letter  to  the  Times 
newspaper,  wherein  he  declared  that  "  the 
birth  of  a  child  is  a  natural  process,  and  not 
a  surgical  operation."     Notwithstanding  the 
howl  and  the  scowl  with  which  that  letter 
was  received  by  the  apothecaries,  it  is  pleas- 
ing to  see  that  the  public  are  now  beginning 
to  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  more  children 
perish  by  the  meddlesome  interference  of 
these  persons,  than  have  ever  been  saved  by 
the  aid  of  their  instruments.     How  many 
perish  by  unnecessary  medicine    common 
sense  may  form  some  notion — for  the  fashion 
of  the  day  is  to  commence  with  physic  the 
moment  the  child  leaves  the  womb — to  dose 
every  new-born  babe  with  castor  oil  before 
it  has  learnt  to  apply  its  lip  to  the  nipple ! 
Who  but  an  apothecary  could  have  suggested 
such  a  custom  ?     Who  but  a  creature  with 
the  mind  of  a  mechanic  and  the  habits  of  a 
butcher  would  think  of  applying  a  cupping 
instrument  behind  an  infant's  ear   to    stop 
wind  and  convulsions  ?     The   nurses  and 
midwives  of  the  last  age  knew  better.   Their 
custom  in  such  cases  was  to  place  a  laurel- 
leaf  upon  the  tongue  of  the  child.     The  rou- 
tinists  laughed  at  what  they  called  a  mere 
old   woman's  remedy,  and  declared  that  it 
could  have  no  effect  whatever;  they  little 
knew  that  its  strong  odour  and  bitter  taste 
depended  upon  the  prussic  acid  it  contained  ! 
Gentlemen,  you  may  get  many  an  excellent 
hint  from  every  description  of  old  woman  but 
the  old  women  of  the  profession — the  pedan- 
tic doctors,  who  first  laugh  at  the  laurel-leaf 
as  inert,  and  yet  start  at  the  very  medicine 
upon  which  its  virtues  depend,  when  given 
with  the  most  perfect  precision  in  the  mea- 
sured form  of  prussic  acid !  men  who,  in  the 
same  mad  spirit  of  inconsistency,  affect  to  be 
horrified  at  the  mention  of  opium  or  arsenic, 
while  they  dose  you  to  death  with  calomel 
and  colocynth,  or  pour  out  the  blood  of  your 
life  as  if  it  were  so  much  ditch-water ! 
Gentlemen,  there  is  such  a  thing  as 

Hereditary  Periodicity. 
If  you  take  a  particular  family,  and,  as  far 
as  practicable,  endeavor  to  trace  their  disea- 
ses from  generation  to  generation,  you  will 
find  that  the  greater  number  die  of  a  particu- 
lar disease.  Suppose  this  to  be  pulmonary 
consumption.    Like  the  ague,  which  makes 


some  families  only  in  given  generations — 
affecting  every  second  generation  in  one 
case ;  every  third  or  fourth  in  another.  In 
some  families  it  confines  itself  to  a  given 
sex,  while  in  the  greater  number,  the  age 
at  which  they  become  its  victims  is  equally 
determinate — in  one  this  disease  appearing 
only  during  childhood,  in  another  restricting 
itself  to  adult  life  or  old  age.  By  diligently 
watching  the  diseases  of  particular  families, 
and  the  ages  at  which  they  respectively  re- 
appear, and  by  directing  attention  in  the 
earliest  stages  of  constitutional  disorder  to 
those  means  of  prevention  which  I  have  in 
the  course  of  these  lectures  so  frequently 
had  occasion  to  point  out  to  you,  much 
might  be  done  to  render  the  more  formidable 
class  of  disorders  of  less  frequent  occurrence 
than  at  present — mania,  asthma,  epilepsy, 
and  consumption  might  thus,  to  a  certain 
extent,  be  made  to  disappear  in  families 
where  they  had  been  for  ages  hereditary. 
But  alas  !  then,  for  the  medical  profession, 
the  members  of  which  might  in  that  case 
exclaim,  "  Othello's  occupation's  gone  !" 


[While  the  second  edition  was  in  the 
course  of  printing  I  received  the  three  fol- 
lowing letters,  which,  as  they  go  far  to  bear 
me  out  in  many  of  my  previous  observations, 
may  not  be  deemed  by  the  reader  to  be  en- 
tirely out  of  place  here.  The  first  is  from 
Dr.  M'Kenzie  of  Kenellan,  in  Scotland. 
"  Kenellan,  near  Dingwall,  24th  Feb.  1841. 
Dear  Sir, — After  studying  at  Edinburgh, 
London  and  Paris,  I  graduated  in  1824,  and 
immediately  afterwards  received  an  appoint- 
ment to  the  Medical  staff  of  the  army.  I 
conceive  that,  phrenologically  speaking,  my 
head  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  common  run  ; 
and  during  my  pupilage  I  had  the  very  best 
opportunity  of  acquiring  what  most  people 
call  "  medical  information."  In  the  military 
hospital  at  Fort  Pitt  I  had  abundant  oppor- 
tunities of  testing  its  value,  yet  though  I  did 
my  best  to  put  in  practice  the  rules  and  di- 
rections which  I  had  so  sedulously  studied 
in  the  schools  of  medicine,  the  result  of 
their  application  was  anything  but  satisfac- 
tory to  me ;  nor  did  the  observations  I  made 
on  the  practice  of  my  comrades  mend  the 
matter.  The  Sangrado  system  was  in  full 
operation.  Like  my  neighbors,  I  did  as  I 
had  been  taught,  but  the  more  I  considered 
the  result  of  our  practice,  the  more  convin- 
ced I  became  that  we  were  all  in  the  dark, 
and  only  tampering  with  human  life  most 
rashly,  in  a  multitude  of  cases  Still  I 
thought  it  my  duty  to  do  as  my  superiors 
directed,  hoping  soon  to  see  my  way  more 
its  individual  revisitations  only  on  given  clearly.    In  process  of  time  I  was  appointed 
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to  a  Regiment,  with  which  I  served  about 
two  years.  I  then  married,  and  finding  that 
a  married  man  has  no  business  to  be  in  the 
army,  I  resolved  to  embark  in  private  prac- 
tice, expecting  that  with  the  excellent  op- 
portunities of  becoming  acquainted  with  dis- 
ease in  every  form  which  I  had  possessed 
in  the  army,  and  aided  by  numerous  friends, 
I  might  rise  easily  in  my  profession.  I  set- 
tled in  Edinburgh,  and  became  a  Fellow  of 
the  College  of  Physicians.  I  soon  found, 
however,  that  in  leaving  the  army  for  pri- 
vate practice,  I  was  "  out  of  the  frying  pan 
into  the  fire  ;" — there  were  obstacles  to  suc- 
cess that  I  had  never  even  dreamt  of.  In 
the  military  hospital  1  had  only  to  say  "  do," 
and  it  was  done  ;  and  I  knew  to  a  nicety 
the  effect  of  my  remedies,  for  in  every  in- 
stance they  were  faithfully  administered. 
In  private  practice  all  this  was  changed. 
There,  in  order  to  live  like  other  men  by  la- 
bor, I  found  it  absolutely  essential  to  prac- 
tise the  suaviter  in  modo  on  many  occasions 
when  the  fortiter  in  re  would  have  been  the 
best  for  my  patients.  I  therefore  felt  my- 
self obliged  to  consider  how  others  managed 
such  matters,  and  I  was  soon  able  to  divide 
the  medical  body  into  three  classes.  At  the 
top  of  the  tree  I  noted  here  and  there  a  soli- 
tary individual  whose  word  was  law  to  his 
patients.  I  endeavored  to  trace  the  career 
of  these  favored  practitioners,  and  was  griev- 
ed at  being  compelled  to  think  that  in  few 
instances  had  they  ascended  to  their  emi- 
nence by  the  ladder  of  integrity,  talent,  or 
real  medical  knowledge.  On  the  contrary,  I 
was  compelled  to  believe  that  these  qualities 
often  were  a  bar  to  a  physician's  rise,  and 
that  flattery  and  humbug  were  far  more 
valuable  qualities  in  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
and,  if  skilfully  practised,  would  ensure 
first  rate  eminence.  Lower  down  I  found  a 
certain  number  who,  like  myself,  did  their 
best  to  retain  practice,  and  preserve  the  vul- 
tus  ad  sidera.  But  when  I  looked  to  the 
bottom  of  the  tree,  I  saw  around  it  a  host  of 
creatures,  void  of  any  scruples,  determined 
to  acquire  wealth,  and  to  act  on  the  ancient 
maxim,  rem  sipossis  rede ;  si  non,  quocunque 
modo  rem, ;  [Make  money, — honestly  if  you 
can  ;  if  not,  make  money  !]  men  who,  void 
of  integrity  and  all  honorable  self-respect, 
looked  upon  such  as  differed  from  them  in 
this  point  as  insane.  I  certainly  was  taken 
quite  aback,  and  looked  and  better  looked 
in  hopes  that  my  senses  deceived  me  ;  but 
the  more  I  looked  the  more  was  I  satisfied, 
or  rather  dissatisfied  with  the  correctness  of 
my  views.  It  was  now  quite  clear  that  I 
never  should  rise  in  the  profession,  and  that 
*«  although  bred  to  physic,  physic  would 
never  be  bread  to  me."    I  could  not  scramble 


for  subsistence  at  the  expense  of  self-respect, 
and  live  upon  an  ipecacuan  loaf.  In  spite 
of  the  lamentations  of  my  friends  and  pa- 
tients, who  thought  me  "  getting  on  so  nice- 
ly," but  who  were  unable  to  read  my  real 
feelings,  and  at  the  expense  of  being  ridicu- 
led by  many  who  supposed  me  actuated  by 
foolish  pride,  &c,  I  bade  adieu  to  private 
practice,  and  turned  my  lancet  into  a  plough- 
share. In  short,  I  took  to  farming,  in 
which  vocation  I  have  now  continued  for 
nine  years,  enjoying  a  happiness  and  peace 
of  mind  that  I  think  few  medical  men  can 
understand.  Among  the  poor  I  still  keep 
up  a  little  practice,  and  occasionally  am  con- 
sulted by  my  country  practising  friends,  but, 
like  my  old  lancets,  I  grow  very  rusty. 
Perhaps  you  will  say  so  much  the  better. 
And  now,  why  have  I  troubled  you  with  all 
this  from  an  entire  stranger  ?  Simply  as  a 
preface  to  the  thanks  that  I  now  beg  to  of- 
fer you  for  the  new  light  that  broke  upon 
me  on  reading  your  Fallacies  of  the  Faculty, 
sent  me  by  a  non-medical  friend.  My  ideas 
on  physic  have  been  totally  revolutionized 
by  it,  and  I  now  recal  to  my  mind  many  ca- 
ses where  I  made  most  fortunate  cures  acci- 
dentally, by  following  your  system,  though 
without  any  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
its  application.  Most  sincerely  do  I  con- 
gratulate you  on  your  discoveries,  and  most 
confidently  do  I  look  forward  to  the  day, 
not  distant,  when  they  will  be  duly  appre- 
ciated. I  have  myself  been  all  but  a  martyr 
at  the  shrine  of  Sangrado,  but  nothing  will 
ever  again  induce  me  to  part  with  a  drop  of 
blood,  so  long  as  it  will  circulate  in  the 
veins  of— Your  obliged  and  faithful 

J.  M'Kenzie,  M.  D." 

The  next  letter  is  from  Dr.  Charles  Gre- 
ville  of  Bath:  "Bath,  Feb.  24,  1841. 
My  dear  Sir,  I  have  perused  with  much 
interest  your  excellent  and  original  lectures 
on  the  Fallacies  of  the  Faculty,  and  have 
much  pleasure  in  attesting  the  truth  of  your 
remarks.  I  have  treated  numerous  cases  of 
disease  upon  the  chrono- thermal  principle, 
with  perfect  success.  Should  time  permit,  I 
will  furnish  you  with  various  instances.  I 
have  no  doubt  the  public  will  eventually 
appreciate  the  superiority  of  your  views, 
and  take  its  leave  of  the  nefarious  apothe- 
cary, whose  existence  seems  to  depend  upon 
the  deluging  of  his  patient  with  unnecessary 
and  too  often  deleterious  compounds.  I  re- 
main, my  dear  Sir,  Yours  very  faithfully, 
Charles  Greville." 

The  third  letter  is  from  Mr.  Henry  Smith, 
a  surgeon  in  very  extensive  practice  at 
Cheshunt,  in  Hertfordshire :  "  Cheshunt, 
Feb.  24,  1841,    My  dear  Sir,    At  a  time 
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when  your  doctrines  are  so  much  the  sub- 
ject of  discussion  both  with  the  profession 
and  the  public,  the  evidence  of  a  country 
practitioner  as  to  the  result  of  their  applica- 
tion in  his  hands,  may  not  be  altogether  un- 
acceptable to  their  author.  The  first  time  1 
heard  your  name  was  about  eighteen  months 
ago,  when  the  Hon.  Edmund  Byng  sent 
your  Unity  of  Disease  to  my  father-in-law, 
Mr.  Sanders.  We  were  both  equally  struck 
with  the  novelty  and  simplicity  of  your 
views,  as  there  detailed,  and  we  determined 
to  put  them  to  the  test.  You  will  be  grati- 
fied to  hear,  that  neither  Mr.  Sanders  nor 
myself,  from  that  time,  have  ever  had  occa- 
sion to  use  either  leech  or  lancet  in  our 
practice,  though  formerly  we  felt  ourselves 
compelled  to  use  both.  Every  day  has  con- 
firmed us  in  the  truth  of  your  opinions  by 
our  increased  success.  I  have  treated  cases 
of  Apoplexy  with  the  most  perfect  success 
with  no  other  means  than  the  application  of 
cold  water  dashed  over  the  head  and  face, 
— following  that  up  after  the  fit  had  gone 
ofF,  with  quinine,  ammonia,  and  prussic  acid. 
I  have  cured  all  kinds  oi  cases  of  convul- 
sion, by  the  same  treatment ;  indeed,  in  the 
convulsive  diseases  of  children,  the  prussic 
acid  has  been  my  sheet-anchor.  In  cases 
where  children  have  been  apparently  still- 
born, I  have  succeeded  in  rousing  them  by 
dashing  cold  water  over  their  bodies.  With 
quinine,  and  prussic  acid,  I  have  treated 
many  cases  of  croup,  and  in  no  instance  do 
I  remember  to  have  lost  a  patient.  Many 
cases  of  hysteria,  and  some  of  epilepsy, 
have  been  cured  or  relieved  by  creosote,  af- 
ter every  other  medicine  had  been  tried  in 
vain.  I  have  treated  cases  of  both  chronic 
and  acute  rheumatism  successfully  by  arse- 
nic. By  the  tonic  practice  I  have  been 
equally  successful  in  inflammations  of  the 
chest  and  bowels.  Before  concluding  this 
hasty  sketch,  permit  me  to  express  how 
thankful  and  grateful  I  feel  towards  you, 
for  the  light  by  which  you  have  expelled 
the  darkness  in  which  medicine  was  for- 
merly so  much  enveloped  by  its  professors. 
Yours,  my  dear  Sir,  very  faithfully, 

Henry  Smith." 

Since  the  publication  of  the  second  edition 
of  this  work,  Mr.  Smith  confirms  his  previ- 
ous statement  by  a  further  experience  of 
eighteen  months — three  years  in  ail — during 
which  he  has  not  used  a  leech  or  lancet.  1 
have  also  received  among  other  communica- 
tions the  following : 

From  H.  C.  Deshon,   Esq.,  Surgeon. 
"  Shroton,  Blandford,   10th  November, 
1°41.     Dear  Sir,     I  have  from  time  to  time 
anxiously  waited  to  hear  of  the  state  of 


health  of  that  beloved  relative  [his  mother] 
I  left  under  your  care,  and  I  am  now  glad  to 
hear  that  she  considers  herself  better,  * 
*  *  I  have  cured  palsy  and  epilepsy  by 
hydrocyanic  acid,  quinine,  arsenic,  &c,  and 
I  have  also  found  these  medicines  of  avail  in 
convulsions  and  dropsies.  Indeed,  I  am 
confident  that  most  diseases  may  be  cured 
(I  refer  to  chronic  diseases  chiefly)  by  medi- 
cines useful  in  ague,  and  on  your  principles 
with  reference  to  Periodicity  and  Tempera- 
ture.    Dear  Sir,  very  truly  yours, 

Henry  C    Deshon." 

From  Charles  Trotter,  Esq.,  Surgeon : 
"Holmfirth,  near  Huddersfield.  Dear 
Sir,  having  read  your  second  edition,  Falla- 
cies of  the  Faculty,  I  have  been  induced  in  a 
great  number  of  cases  to  try  the  chrono- 
thermal  system  of  treatment,  and  I  must 
confess  that  in  very  many  instances  it  has 
exceeded  my  expectations.  I  have  cured 
what  are  termed  inflammations  without  the 
patient  losing  a  single  drop  of  blood.  Very 
recently  I  succeeded  in  bringing  a  case  of 
Peritonitis  (inflammatian  of  the  membranous 
covering  of  the  bowels)  to  a  favorable  result 
without  bleeding  at  all.  Several  well-mark- 
ed cases  of  Pnuemonia,  (inflammation  of 
the  lungs,)  as  well  as  of  pure  Bronchitis, 
(inflammation  of  the  air-passages,)  have  also 
yielded  to  medicine  without  any  bleeding. 
And  I  may  at  the  same  time  observe,  the 
recovery  was  in  every  case  quicker,  and  the 
consequent  weakness  less  than  if  blood  had 
been  drawn.     Yours  truly, 

Charles  Trotter." 

From  Dr.  Fogarty,  Surgeon  of  the  St. 
Helena  Regiment:  "London.  My  dear 
Sir,  I  have  read  with  the  greatest  delight 
your  Fallacies  of  the  Faculty.  Every  word 
ought  to  be  written  in  letters  of  gold.  Yours 
faithfully, 

M.  Fogarty." 

From  H.  W.  Bull,  Esq.,  Surgeon,  R.  N. : 
"Wokingham,  5th  February,  1843. 
Dear  Sir,  I  beg  to  forward  to  you  a  statement 
of  my  own  case,  and  one  or  two  cases  of 
others  treated  on  your  plan,  all  of  which  are 
evidence  of  the  value  of  the  chrono-thermal 
system.  I  was  attacked  by  paralysis  on 
the  28th  October,  1841,  which  deprived  me 
of  the  use  of  my  right  arm  and  leg,  affected 
the  same  side  of  the  face,  and  produced  some 
difficulty  of  speech.  The  usual  plan  was 
adopted,  bleeding,  purging,  leeching,  mer- 
cury and  blisters.  In  this  state  I  crawled 
on  to  May,  1842,  when  I  lost  more  blood 
to  prevent  another  anticipated  attack,  goad- 
ed on  by  what  you  term  the  bugbear  Con- 
gestion.   In  this  manner  I  went  on  occa- 
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sionally  cupping  and  purging,  and  with  a 
very  restricted  diet.  In  consequence  of  all 
this  I  was  much  reduced,  and  1  became  ex- 
ceedingly weak ;  the  heart  palpitated  very 
much  on  the  least  motion,  and  I  had  in  addi- 
tion occasional  fainting  fits.  Last  May  my  son 
sent  me  some  extracts  from  your  work,  the 
Fallacies  of  the  Faculty,  the  perusal  of  which 
induced  me  a  few  days  afterwards  to  state 
by  letter  the  particulars  of  my  case  to  you. 
The  first  prescription  you  were  so  kind  as 
to  send  disagreed  ;  you  then  ordered  quinine, 
and  this  I  took  with  good  effect.  The 
shower-bath  which  you  also  ordered  I  found 
very  beneficial.  I  have  followed  the  plan 
laid  down  by  you  with  very  great  advan- 
tage ;  changing  the  different  medicines  from 
time  to  time  as  occasion  required ;  and  I  can 
now  walk  two  miles  without  assistance.  I 
have  not  only  power  to  raise  my  right  arm 
and  wave  it  round  my  head,  but  I  can  lift  a 
weight  of  forty  pounds  with  it.  I  am  now 
following  the  same  plan  with  very  good  ef- 
fect ;  I  must  confess  I  was  at  first  startled 
by  a  practice  so  very  different  from  all  I  had 
been  taught  in  the  schools,  but  a  practice,  I 
can  truly  say,  to  which  I  owe  my  life. 
Like  Dr.  M'Kenzie,  nothing  will  ever  in- 
duce me  to  lose  a  drop  of  blood  again  so 
long  as  it  will  circulate  in  the  veins  of, 
Yours,  most  sincerely  and  faithfully, 
H.  W.  Bull,  Surgeon,  Royal  Navy. 

Cases  alluded  to  in  the  above  letter. 

"  Case  1 .  Mr.  C was  attacked  with 

acute  rheumatism  in  almost  every  joint, 
great  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  violent  pain 
in  the  chest.  I  prescribed  an  emetic,  but  he 
refused  to  take  it :  he  is  a  Hampshire  man, 
and  almost  as  obstinate  as  one  of  his  own 
hogs.  He  continued  in  this  state  two  days 
more  ;  at  last  he  was  prevailed  on  to  take 
the  emetic.  It  operated  soon  and  gave  him 
instant  relief.  I  followed  it  up  with  qui- 
nine and  colchicum ;  he  is  now  quite  well, 
and  has  gone  to  his  brother's  house,  some 
distance  from  this. 

"  Case  2. — A  girl  twelve  years  of  age  was 
brought  to  me  from  Binfield  in  convulsive 
fits .  The  pupils  of  her  eyes  were  much  di- 
lated, and  the  fits  followed  each  other  in 
rapid  succession.  I  first  gave  her  a  purga- 
tive, and  followed  it  up  with  prussic  acid ; 
this  was  on  a  Monday.  The  fits  became 
less  and  less  frequent,  and  from  the  follow- 
ing Friday  they  entirely  ceased.  I  also 
lately  used  the  prussic  acid  with  the  best  ef- 
fect in  the  case  of  a  child  seven  weeks  old. 

"  Case  3. — A  gentleman  lately  brought 
his  child,  a  fine  boy,  to  me  for  squint ;  the 
age  two  years.  Some  days  the  boy  squinted 
less  than  others.    I  gave  him  six  powders 


containing  quinine  and  a  little  calomel :  no 
other  medicine  was  prescribed.  There  has 
been  no  squint  since  the  powders  were  fin- 
ished. In  many  other  cases  T  have  followed 
your  plan  with  the  best  success. 

H.  W.  B." 

From  John  Yeoman,  Esq.,  a  surgeon  in 
extensive  practice  at  Loftus  in  Yorkshire : 
"Loftus,  Feb.  2,  1843.  Sir,  Hearing  that 
you  are  about  to  give  us  another,  a  third 
edition  of  the  Fallacies  of  the  Faculty,  I  beg 
now  to  offer  to  you  my  best  thanks  for  the 
service  you  have  already  done  the  medical 
profession,  by  the  publication  of  your  origi- 
nal doctrines  on  disease.  Being  convinced, 
from  my  own  experience  and  observation, 
that  there  is  a  Periodicity  in  most  diseases, 
and  that  blood-letting  is  resorted  to,  as  a  cu- 
rative measure,  far  too  indiscriminately,  I 
have  read  the  Fallacies  of  the  Faculty  with 
very  great  interest  and  advantage.  With  in- 
terest, because  I  have  been  anxious  and 
ready,  for  the  last  two  years,  to  test  the 
Chrono-thermal  doctrine  and  remedies  fairly, 
and  with  advantage,  because  I  have  suc- 
ceeded in  a  wonderful  manner  to  cure  disea- 
ses, by  acting  up  to  the  principles  and  prac- 
tice you  recommend.  I  have  treated  several 
cases  of  decided  Pleurisy  and  Pneumonia  ac- 
cording to  the  Chrono-thermal  system,  using 
emetics,  purgatives,  tartar  emetic,  prussic 
acid,  and  quinine,  and  without  the  aid 
of  lancet  or  blister,  most  successfully.  In 
croup  and  typhus-fever,  I  can  bear  ample 
testimony  to  the  good  effects  of  emetics,  cold 
affusions,  prussic  acid  and  quinine ;  and  with 
these  agents  alone,  I  have  cured  several  ca- 
ses of  both  within  the  last  six  months.  You 
are  at  liberty  to  make  use  of  these  few  re- 
marks, to  make  them  known  to  the  profes- 
sion, or  the  world,  as  you  please ;  and  wish- 
ing you  every  success  in  your  future  efforts, 
good  health,  and  happiness,  1  am,  Sir,  yours 
sincerely, 

John  Yeoman, 

Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons, and  Licentiate  of  the  Apothecaries' 
Company,  London." 

From  J.  H.  Sprague,  Esq.,  M.  D.,  former- 
ly a  Medical  Officer  on  the  Staff:—"  Cleve- 
don,  near  Bristol,  Feb.  6,  1843.  My  dear 
Sir,  Having  read  over  and  over  again  your 
invaluable  work,  the  Fallacies  of  the  Faculty, 
and  having  devoted  much  time  to  the 
study  of  the  principles  laid  down,  I  am 
desirous  to  convey  in  p]ain  language 
my  sentiments  in  regard  to  the  immense 
benefit  which  would  indubitably  be  confer- 
red on  mankind  by  the  general  adoption  of 
your  opinions  and  practice.    I  was  strictly 
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educated  to  the  Medical  profession  from  my 
youth  up,  and  have  been  in  actual  practice 
for  more  than  thirty-three  years,  time  enough 
you  will  say,  to  be  rooted  and  grounded  in 
all  the  prejudices  of  an  age  of  such  superfi- 
cial thinking  as  the  present.  Those  preju- 
dices, doubtless,  I  should  have  imbibed,  and 
possibly  cherished,  like  many  others  who 
know  no  better,  had  I  not  been  taught  at  an 
early  age  by  my  mother,  a  woman  of  supe- 
rior sense  and  discernment,  to  imitate  the 
example  of  one  whom  I  am  proud  to  call 
my  ancestor — the  immortal  John  Locke. 
Her  constant  advice  was,  think  for  yourself 
and  never  take  any  man's  assertion  for  proof. 
Examine  before  you  believe  : 

Seize  upon  Truth  where'er  'tis  found, 
Among  your  friends,  among  your  foes, 

On  Christian,  or  on  heathen  ground, 
The  flower's  divine  where'er  it  grows, 

Watts. 

I  have,  therefore,  through  life  carefully  ex- 
amined and  compared  effects  with  their  sup- 
p^sed  causes,  believing  nothing  upon  the 
mere  assertion,  or  ipse  dixit  of  any  authority, 
however  high.  It  was  my  fortune  to  be  a 
pupil  of  the  late  once  popular  Dr.  Beddoes, 
at  a  period  when  Pneumonic  medicine  was 
all  the  fashion  ;  or  in  other  words,  when  the 
inhalation  of  various  gases  was  prescribed 
for  chest  diseases.  At  that  time,  it  was  also 
common  to  place  consumptive  patients  in 
cow-houses,  to  breathe  the  odor  of  the  ani- 
mal, then  believed  to  be  a  specific  for  that 
complaint.  Beddoes,  however,  prescribed 
digitalis  (fox-glove) ;  maintaining  that  he- 
could  cure,  consumption  with  that  drug,  as 
certainly  as  he  could  cure  an  ague  with  bark. 
Yet  all  these  things  are  now  candidly  allow- 
ed to  be  only  specious  fallacies.  Soon  after 
this  originated  the  doctrine  first  brought  to 
this  country  by  invalids  returning  from  India, 
that  the  Liver  is  the  seat  of  all  disease ;  and 
this  doctrine  my  friend  and  correspondent, 
Dr  Curry,  of  Guy's  Hospital,  promulgated 
to  the  world  as  true,  in  his  attractive  and 
eloquent  lectures;  assuring  his  numerous 
pupils,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  cure  was 
to  be  effected  by  calomel,  in  scruple  and  half- 
drachm  doses !  So  extensively,  indeed,  at 
one  time,  was  this  mercurial  used  through 
Dr.  Curry's  influence,  that  calomel  was  ge- 
nerally known  at  the  druggist's  shops  in 
London  by  the  name  of  Curry  powder ! 
How  many  thousands  of  lives  have  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  mercurius  dulcis,  or  sweet 
mercury,  as  calomel  was  once  called  !  On 
the  subsidence  of  the  Hepatic  mania,  Mr. 
Abernethy  appeared  upon  the  medical  stage 
with  his  blue  pill  and  black  draught,  which, 
with  decoction  of  sarsapanlla,  were  long 
considered  as  the  only  remedies  required  for 


"  all  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to."  Some- 
what later,  began  the  rage  for  profuse  bleed- 
ing, which,  with  very  few  exceptions,  has 
up  to  the  present  time  been  zealously  advo- 
cated by  the  whole  medical  fraternity.  <  The 
Sanguinary  Science,'  as  you  have  most  ap- 
propriately named  it,  has  been,  and  is  still 
taught  and  inculcated  in  all  the  English 
schools  of  medicine  ;  and  sanctioned  by  such 
authorities,  the  practice  of  phlebotomy  has 
spread  through  the  land  like  a  destructive 
torrent.  Whether  the  doctor  entered  the  rich 
man's  habitation,  or  the  poor  man's  dwelling, 
the  first  word  was  '  You  must  be  bled  !'  Or 
if  the  operation  had  been  performed,  the  next 
most  important  question  to  be  decided  was, 
'  Has  enough  blood  been  taken  ?'  Among 
the  principal  British  slaughter-houses,  I 
must  reckon  the  Army  Hospitals.  There  the 
living  blood  was  and  is  still  poured  out,  as 
if  it  were  the  most  pernicious  element  in  na- 
ture ;  so  much  poisonous  ditch-water.  I  re- 
collect a  spruce  young  surgeon,  of  the  13th 
Regiment  of  Foot,  with  whom  I  was  in  gar- 
rison in  the  Island  of  Jersey,  who  made  it 
his  boast  that  '  when  the  battalion  was  in 
Canada,  he  thought  nothing  of  having  sev- 
enty or  eighty  pounds  of  blood  thrown  out 
upon  the  dung-hill  every  morning  !  !'  To 
preserve  my  credit  with  the  Director-General 
of  the  Army  Medical  Department,  I  was  of 
course  obliged  to  follow  at  an  humble  dis- 
tance this  terrible  practice :  for  had  not  the 
letters  V.  S.,  or  Vena?  Sectio,  appeared  oppo- 
site to  the  patient's  name  in  my  returns  to  the 
Medical  Board,  I  should  undoubtedly  have 
been  deprived  of  my  commission  ;  so  indis- 
pensable was  the  operation  considered  to  be  . 
But  even  at  this  early  period  of  my  life,  by 
a  judicious  use  of  Emetrc  Tartar  and  other 
medicines,  which  I  now  call  chrono-thermal 
remedies,  I  was  much  more  successful  m 
my  practice  than  those  who  trusted  almost 
exclusively  to  the  lancet.  A  few  years  after 
the  time  I  refer  to,  a  perusal  of  the  excellent 
practical  treatise  of  Dr.  Balfour  led  me  to 
adopt  the  Antimonial  treatment,  tip  to  this 
hour,  in  this  part  of  the  country,  the  dange- 
rous system  of  depletion  is  thoughtlessly 
persisted  in,  and  the  delicate  and  weakly,  as 
well  as  the  more  robust,  are  every  day  drain- 
ed  of  their  life's  blood,-- -the  unfortunate  pa- 
tient sinking  into  a  state  of  exhaustion — and 
death  produced  not  by  disease,  but  by  the 
doctor.  But  of  all  the  sanguinary  projects 
ever  had  recourse  to,  surely  there  is  none  so 
barbarous  and  cruel  as  the  practice  of  scalp- 
ing a  patient  by  a  cut  of  six  or  seven  inches 
along  the  upper  part  of  the  head,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  an  issue.  I  have  known 
cases  in  this  neighborhood  where  the  patient 
has  rapidly  sunk  from  loss  of  blood,  shortly 
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after  the  infliction  of  such  an  incision  ;  and 
other  cases  in  which  the  bleeding  has  been 
so  impetuous,  that  it  could  only  be  stopped 
by  means  of  searing  the  wound  with  a  red 
hot  iron  !  What  an  idea,  to  call  the  practice 
of  illiterate  quacks  in  question,  when  medi- 
cal men  are  permitted  to  perform  operations 
so  unprofitable !  Lord  Ellenborough's  act 
for  '  cutting  and  maiming'  surely  applies  to 
these  torturers  of  their  fellow- creatures.  A 
very  clever  physician,  whom  t  lately  had 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  in  Devonshire, 
showed  me  a  preparation  of  the  head  of  an 
unfortunate  man  who  had  formerly  been  a 
patient  of  his,  and  who  had  cancer  of  the 
eye.  A  short  time  before  his  decease,  the 
poor  man  went  to  Bristol  for  advice,  where 
his  case  was  treated  by  two  medical  men,  a 
physician  and  an  oculist,  as  Inflammation  ol 
the  Brain.  This  patient,  by  their  directions, 
was  unmercifully  leeched  and  then  cut  and 
hacked,  as  I  have  described  to  you,  and  he 
returned  home  with  an  issue,  containing  fif- 
teen beans,  in  his  scalp !  after  which,  he 
lingered  a  few  weeks,  and  died  of  complete 
exhaustion.  Notwithstanding  the  strenuous 
and  persevering  advocacy  with  which  blood- 
letting has  been  so  universally  urged,  and 
that,  too,  in  the  face  of  the  great  destruction 
of  human  life  indubitably  produced  by  it,  to 
you,  Sir,  belongs  the  honor  of  triumphantly 
proving  by  evidence  the  most  incontrover- 
tible, that «  all  diseases  which  admit  of  relief 
can  be  successfully  treated  without  loss  of 
blood.'  And  here  do  I  most  willingly  record 
my  unbiassed  testimony  to  this  important 
Truth.  Let  me  further  add,  that  by  a  course 
of  patient  investigation  and  much  practical 
experience,  1  had  arrived  at  the  same  conclu- 
sion before  I  had  the  pleasure  of  perusing 
your  writings.  I  am  therefore  bound  to  ac- 
knowledge how  highly  I  value  the  moral 
courage  which  has  induced  you  to  promul- 
gate your  invaluable  opinions,  and  which,  I 
believe  are  built  upon  an  immoveable  founda- 
tion. In  proof  of  the  benefits  derived  by  the 
application  of  your  principles  in  my  own 
practice,  I  annex  a  few  remarkable  cases, 
some  of  them  highly  inflammatory,  which  I 
have  lately  cured  by  the  chrono-thermal 
trearment,  without  the  loss  of  a  single  drop 
of  blood.  With  a  deep  sense  of  obligation 
to  you  for  the  information  I  have  derived 
from  your  various  writings,  especially  the 
*  Fallacies  of  the  Faculty,'  I  remain,  my 
dear  Sir,  yours  very  faithfully, 

J.  H.  Sprague,  M.  D. 

Cases  referred  to  in  Dr.  Sprague's  letter  : — 

Case  1. — I  was  suddenly  called  upon  to 
see  the  butler  of  Sir  C.  A.  Elton,  Bart.,  Cleve- 
don  Court,  who,  I  was  told,  had  Brain-fever, 


and  was  "  ramping  mad."  On  my  arrival, 
I  found  that  a  practitioner,  previously  in  at- 
tendance, had  bled  him  largely  at  the  arm, 
and  applied  leeches  to  his  head,  and  put  him 
on  a  low  diet.  His  state,  when  I  saw  him, 
was  one  of  great  danger.  He  looked  wild 
and  agitated — his  head  at  intervals  being  in- 
tensely hot,  succeeded  by  a  low  sinking 
pulse,  and  his  skin  bedewed  with  a  clammy 
perspiration ;  he  had  not  slept  for  seven 
nights.  The  case  was  evidently  Delirium 
tremens.  1  immediately  ordered  the  cold 
dash  to  the  head,  which  was  repeated  at  in- 
tervals in  the  course  of  the  day.  Mulled 
port  to  be  taken  occasionally  with  some  cor- 
dial medicine  and  an  opiate.  The  next  day 
he  was  effectually  relieved,  having  had  six 
hours'  comfortable  sleep.  A  remission  of 
symptoms  being  thus  established,  I  prescribed 
quinine, and  other  chrono-thermal  medicines; 
and  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight  he  was  so  far 
recovered  as  to  be  able  to  walk  a  distance  of 
two  miles,  much  to  the  surprise  of  all  who  had 
heard  of  his  illness,  the  medical  man  former- 
ly in  attendance  having  declared  that  if  he 
did  not  die,  he  must  become  the  inmate  of  a 
mad-house.  He  is  now  doing  his  duty  as 
butler  in  good  health. 

Case  2. — A  girl,  aged  four,  who  had  been 
ill  four  days,  was  brought  to  me,  with  in- 
tense pain  of  head,  and  the  peculiar  scream 
that  generally  attends  inflammatory  brain  af- 
fection. She  had  much  fever,  with  hard  and 
incompressible  pulse — the  pupil  of  her  eye 
was  contracted — she  was  intolerant  of  light, 
and  she  had  repeated  fits  of  vomiting.  Hav- 
ing had  her  head  shaved,  cold  applications  in 
various  forms  were  employed,  and  her  feet, 
at  the  same  time,  wrere  kept  warm  with  hot 
water  bottles.  An  emetic  was  also  given, 
with  other  medicines,  to  subdue  the  fever.  In 
the  course  of  three  weeks,  this  severe  case  of 
cerebral  inflammation  was  completely  cured, 
without  the  loss  of  a  single  drop  of  blood. 
Under  the  anti-phlogistic  plan,  such  cases 
usually  terminate  in  water  of  the  head  and 
death. 

Case  3. — A  child,  twelve  months  old,  had 
croup ;  he  was  hot  and  feverish,  had  great 
difficulty  in  breathing  and  cough,  with  the 
metallic  sound  peculiar  to  that  disease.  By 
an  emetic  twice  repeated,  followed  up  with 
quinine,  and  sulphate  of  copper,  in  minute 
doses,  to  say  nothing  of  warm  applications 
to  the  throat  and  other  chrono-thermal  means 
the  child  recovered  rapidly.  Under  the  old 
system  of  leeching,  bleeding,  and  blistering, 
such  cases,  if  the  subjects  of  them  survive  at 
all,  which  is  seldom,  generally  end  in  along 
protracted  weakness  of  body. 

Case  4  —Miss  S ,  aged  30,  had  re- 
peatedly suffered  from  spitting  of  blood,  for 
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which  her  physician  in  Bath  had  ordered  her 
to  be  as  repeatedly  bled  and  leeched.  When 
called  upon  to  see  her,  she  was  bringing  up 
considerable  quantities  of  florid  blood,  and 
her  anxious  friends,  in  the  belief  that  I  would 
bleed  her,  had  the  bandage  and  b,asin  ready 
for  the  operation  !  I  ordered  an  emetic  in- 
steadjwhich-at  once  stopped  the  hsemonhage. 
This  I  followed  up  with  antimonials  and 
opiates.  1  then  prescribed  quinine,  and  other 
chrono-thermal  medicines,  with  nutritious 
diet,  directing  her  chest,  at  the  same  time,  to 
be  sponged  with  cold  water.*  In  the  course 
of  three  weeks,  her  health  was  very  greatly 
improved.  In  six  weeks  more,  she  left 
Clevedon  quite  an  altered  person,  and  with- 
out any  apparent  tendency  to  return  of  the 
haemorrhage. 

Case  5. — Mrs.  S ,  aged  about  38,  ap- 
plied to  me  for  a  lancinating  pain  of  the  left 
side,  cough,  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  in- 
creased by  inspiration,  with  the  other  com- 
mon symptoms  of  Pleurisy.  I  prescribed  an 
emetic,  and  having,  by  means  of  this,  and 
antimonia.s  in  small  doses,  subdued  the  more 
urgent  symptoms,  I  ordered  a  mustard  cata- 
plasm to  the  chest,  and  prescribed  the  usual 
chrono-thermal  remedies,  which,  in  a  few 
days,  cured  an  attack  of  as  severe  Pleurisy 
as  I  ever  witnessed,  and  that,  too,  without 
the  abstraction  of  a  drop  of  blood  in  any 
form. 

Case  6.— Mr.T N ,  age  about  28, 

from  exposure  to  wet,  was  seized  with  severe 
shiverings,  followed  by  violent  fever,  in 
course  of  which,  the  elbow,  wrist,  and  the 
ankle  joints  became  so  swollen,  painful,  and 
agonizing,  as  to  prevent  his  moving  in  any 
manner.  Emetics,  opium,  bark,  and  warm 
fomentations  to  the  affected  joints,  rapidly 
produced  a  cure.  Since  that  attack,  he  has 
had  much  better  health  than  formerly,  with- 
out any  return  of  Rheumatism,  to  which  he 
was  before  very  liable. 

Case  7.— Mr.  H D ,  age  about  50, 

had  for  years  suffered  from  severe  pain  in  the 
back  and  limbs,  the  temperature  of  his  skin 
being  colder  than  natural.  Cupping,  bleed- 
ing, blisters,  &c.  had  all  been  tried  in  his  case 
unavailingly.  I  prescribed  quinine,  sulphur, 
guaiac,  and  small  doses  of  turpentine,  which, 
with  a  liniment  of  turpentine  and  mustard, 
worked  wonders  on  him.  These  measures, 
and  an  occasional  tepid  bath,  cured  him  com- 
pletely in  three  weeks. 


Nausea,  or  Sickness  of  the  Stomach. — R 
Tinct.  Ipecac.  3  to  5  drops,  in  a  wine-glass 
of  water;  or  of  first  dilution  5  to  10  drops, 
n  a  wine-glass  of  water. — Homapathic. 


(For  the  Dissector.) 

TRACTS    ON    CONSUMPTION. 

NUMBER    ONE. 

On  a  new  Diagnostic  Symptom  in  Tubercular 
Phthisis. 


By  J- 


G ,  M.  D. 


The  improvement  in  the  science  of  medi- 
cine has  been  so  great  during  the  past  centu- 
ry, that,  if  it  does  not  constitute  one  of  the 
glories  of  modern  philosophy,  it  is  a  just  ob- 
ject of  pride  to  the  physician.  It  is  not  de- 
tracting unfairly  from  the  character  of  this 
improvement  to  confess  that  our  science  is 
still  very  imperfect.  We  may  even  admit 
that  in  several  departments,  which,  from  their 
comprising  enquiries  into  the  greatest  evils 
incidental  to  man,  have  been  most  assiduous- 
ly investigated,  we  have  made  no  important 
advance  in  knowledge.  (  onsumption  is  a 
striking  example  of  the  stationary  character 
of  medical  science.  This  disease  has  been 
regarded  as  influencing  the  happiness  of  man 
as  much  as  any  circumstance  connected  with 
his  existence,  and,  as  such,  has  engaged  the 
attention  of  physicians  from  the  earliest  ages 
of  medicine ;  and  yet  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  it  is  more  submissive  to  the 
power  of  art,  at  the  present  day,  than  it  was 
in  the  time  of  Hippocrates.  Improvements 
in  diagnosis  have  enabled  us  to  point  out  the 
disease,  at  least  in  its  advanced  stages,  with 
considerable  accuracy ;  and  yet  it  acknow- 
ledges no  more  control  from  the  art  of  medi- 
cine, than  when  the  means  of  distinguishing 
it  were  so  ill  defined  that  its  characteristics 
might  be  applied  to  a  whole  class  of  com- 
plaints. The  zealous  cultivation  of  patho- 
logical anatomy  has  shown  us  an  approxima- 
tion to  the  true  nature,  if  not  the  actual  state, 
of  the  malady ;  but  still  it  is  as  rarely  cured 
as  when  pathology  consisted  wholly  of  fic- 
tion and  hypothesis.  Therapeutics,  based 
upon  a  sound  diagnosis  and  an  improved 
pathology,  have,  apparently,  suggested  the 
most  direct  and  energetic  means  of  subduing 
this  terrible  disease ;  but  so  unsatisfactory  are 
the  results  of  their  most  judicious  application 
that  no  physician  attaches  any  importance  to, 
or  places  the  least  reliance  on  them. 

Pathological  anatomy  has  clearly  demon- 
strated that  the  powers  of  nature  are  frequent- 
ly adequate  to  cure  consumption ;  and  it  is 
considered  equally  certain  that  it  is  utterly 
beyond  the  reach  of  art.  So  indisputable  is 
the  latter  position  deemed,  that  the  physician 
who  should  pretend  to  cure  the  disease  would 
be  considered  unacquainted  with  its  morbid 
anatomy,  if,  indeed,  he  did  not  subject  him- 
self to  the  imputation  of  being  a  boasting 
charlatan.     And  yet,  w^hen  we  see,  as  mor- 
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cause  .here  are  a  n„mber  of  diseases  simulT- 

ting  it,  but  arising  from  pathological  causes 
so  different  as  to  require  treatment  of  an  op- 
posite character.  Chronic  inflammation  of 
the  different  tissues  of  which  the  lungs  are 
composed  is  often  accompanied  with  symp- 
toms closely  resembling  those  produced  by 
tubercular  disease ;  and  the  distinction  be- 
tween them  becomes,  by  the  ordinary  means 
of  diagnosis,  very  difficult — more  especially 
after  the  tuberculous  disease  has  existed  for 
some  time,  and  become  complicated  with  in- 
flammation, iris,  therefore,  an  important 
desideratum  to  be  able  to  determine  the  pe- 
culiarities or  pathognomonic  signs  of  these 
distinct  diseases.  A  certain  degree  of  per- 
fection in  identifying  phthisis  is  indispensa- 
ble to  the  reputation  of  any  means  which 
pretends  to  exert  an  influence  over  it ;  for  the 
ordinary  manner  of  setting  aside  the  evidence 
of  recoveries,  under  remedial  agents,  has 
been  by  denying  the  identity  of  the  disease 
and  tubercular  consumption.  And  this  sum- 
mary but  invidious  mode  of  disposing  of  a 
difficulty  has,  hitherto,  been  sanctioned  by 
the  uncertainty  attending  the  diagnosis  of  the 
disease,  as  well  as  by  the  vast  preponderance 
of  the  testimony  against  the  success  of  the 
same  means  when  employed  by  ethers,  than 
their  introducers,  in  unequivocal  cases  of 
consumption.  It  is  of  still  higher  importance 
to  be  able  to  distinguish  it  in  its  early  stages 
from  the  other  diseases  with  which  it  is  lia- 
ble to  be  confounded,  since,  it  is  considered, 
that,  if  it  is  not  exclusively  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  disease  that  we  can  hope  to  ef- 
fect a  cure,  or  even  to  arrest  its  progress,  it 
is  much  more  controllable  in  these  stages  un- 
der an  appropriate  treatment. 

It  is  due  to  the  progress  of  medical  science 
as  well  as  to  the  interests  oi  society,  that  the 
diagnostic  characteristics  of  tubercular  con- 
sumption, in  every  stage,  should  be  accurate- 
ly determined.  The  enquiry  into  the  subject 
has  been  much  facilitated  by  the  labors  of 
Broussais,  Abercromby  and  Laennec,  subse- 
quently confirmed  by  the  minute  and  labori- 
ous investigations  and  researches  of  Louis, 
Andral,  Clark,  Williams,  and  a  host  of  mod- 
ern physicians.  Notwithstanding  this  vast 
mass  of  labor  it  is  still  encumbered  with  con- 
tradictory facts,  and  results  which  are  diffi- 
cult to  reconcile  or  explain  in  a  satisfactory 
manner.  In  analysing  the  usual  diagnostic 
symptoms  and  signs  of  phthisis  we  shall  find 
that  there  is  not  one  of  the  former  which 
may  not  belong  to  a  multitude  of  complaints, 
and  scarcely  a  leading  one  of  the  latter  which 
may  not  be  absent.  Indeed,  it  has  been 
stated,  instances  have  occurred  in  which  tu- 
berculous disease  has  proved  fatal  almost 
without  any  local  or  general  symptoms,  and 


bid  dissection  demonstrates,  that  nature  by 
her  unaided  efforts,  not  only  changes  the  con- 
dition of  the  system  on  which  a  disease  pri- 
marily depends,  but  even  remedies  its  local 
ravages,  it  is  certainly  not  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that  art  may  be  so  applied  as  to 
imitate,  or  at  least,  to  aid  her  labors.  An 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  morbid  condition 
which  characterizes  a  disease  ought,  in  every 
instance  in  which  it  is  curable,  to  establish  a 
foundation  for  a  successful  method  of  treat- 
ing it.  And  until,  in  these  cases,  the  latter 
follows  the  former,  like  effect  from  a  cause, 
it  will  be  more  philosophical  to  consider  that 
our  views  are  erroneous  or  too  limited,  and 
to  seek,  by  new  modes  of  investigation, 
sounder  results,  than  to  suppose  an  evil  be- 
yond the  reach  of  art  to  remedy,  and  thus 
allow  ourselves  to  sink  into  the  hopeless  in- 
difference of  despair. 

The  treatment  of  consumption,  whether 
under  the  daring  energies  of  the  empiric,  or 
the  suggestions  of  reason  based  upon  recog- 
nized principles  of  pathology,  has  been  so 
uniformly  unsuccessful  that,  taking  into  view 
its  spontaneous  curability,  it  affords  conclu- 
sive evidence  it  must  be  associated  with  error. 
Its  melancholy  results  furnish  a  strong  in- 
centive, if  they  do  not  indeed  imply  an  abso- 
lute duty,  to  review  the  whole  subject  in  a 
light  entirely  different  from  that  in  which  it 
has  been  accustomed  to  be  looked  at.  Ex- 
amined in  this  way,  it  will  no  doubt  be  dis- 
covered that  many  of  the  supposed  facts  and 
principles,  upon  which  our  knowledge  of 
this  complaint  is  founded,  and  deemed  to  be 
incontestible,  are  but  hazardous  conjectures. 
There  can  be  as  little  doubt  that  a  due  atten- 
tion bestowed  on  what  is  indisputable  in  con- 
sumption, will  show  not  only  that  its  patho- 
logy is  incomplete,  and  that  the  deductions 
from  it  are  erroneous,  but  that  reasoning  ap- 
plied with  the  earnestness  due  to  a  subject  so 
important  and  interesting,  will  point  out  the 
deficiencies.  But  in  order  to  do  this  with  a 
rational  hope  of  attaining  the  great  object  of 
controlling  consumption,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  establish,  on  a  certain  basis,  three  condi- 
tions of  the  disease,  viz ;  first,  an  accurate 
means  of  determining  its  existence  ;  second, 
an  indisputable  pathology;  and  third,  a 
means  of  treatment  in  strict  conformity  with 
its  pathological  principles.  An  examination 
of  these  three  fundamental  conditions  of  con- 
sumption will  form  subjects  for  three  sepa- 
rate articles,  which  will  be  furnished  for  pub- 
lication in  this  journal 

Diagnosis.  The  first  step  in  the  conside- 
ration of  any  disease  is  to  ascertain  its  pre- 
cise diagnostic  characters.  This  department 
of  medical  science  is  nowhere  more  useful 
than  in  its  application  to  consumption,  be- 
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the  most  accurate  observers  have  been  de- 
ceived, even  in  the  last  stages  of  consump- 
tion, by  the  apparent  absence  of  all  physical 
signs. 

The  ambiguity  and  obscurity  in  which  the 
diagnosis  of  this  disease,  particularly  in  its 
early  stages,  is  involved,  fully  sanction  a 
new  attempt  at  its  elucidation.  In  making 
this  attempt,  I  am  not  without  hopes  of  being 
able  by  a  simple  but  natural  means,  in  most 
cases  by  itself  alone,  and  always  by  contrast- 
ing it  with  the  nosological  character  and 
physical  signs,  to  render  its  diagnosis  so 
plain  and  distinct  that  no  one  who  is  compe- 
tent to  undertake  the  treatment  of  phthisis 
can  mistake  it.  In  conducting  this  enquiry, 
I  shall  avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  and  al- 
ways, except  to  point  out  their  general  in- 
sufficiency, details  of  the  symptoms  and  phe- 
nomena, which  are  commonly  considered 
evidences  of  either  phthisis  or  the  diseases 
which  admit  of  being  identified  with  it.  This 
I  do,  not  that  I  think  them  valueless,  but  be- 
cause they  are  to  be  found,  accurately  de- 
scribed, in  almost  every  treatise  on  the  sub- 
ject. My  observations  will  be  strictly  con- 
fined to  a  notice  of  those  nosological  points 
which  contribute  to  illustrate  the  main  sub- 
ject of  investigation,  and  which  must  be  ac- 
curately decided  upon  in  order  to  render  the 
disease  the  aid  our  profession  affords. 

Nosological  Symptoms.  The  value  of 
general  symptoms  of  disease  consists  in  their 
affording  an  index  to  the  causas  from  which 
they  arise.  If  they  were  unerring,  and  con- 
sequently to  be  relied  upon,  they  would  af- 
ford a  very  simple  process  for  arriving  at  a 
knowledge  of  the  physiological  or  pathologi 
cal  conditions  of  diseased  structures  But 
though  the  progress  of  pathology,  during  the 
present  century,  has  done  much  to  explain 
the  rationale  of  the  general  symptoms  of  dis- 
ease, nosology  furnishes  but  feeble  agents 
in  determining  its  precise  nature  In  no  dis- 
ease is  the  imperfection  of  this  department  of 
medicine  more  apparent  than  in  consump- 
tion ;  for  no  collection  of  symptoms  has  been 
ever  able  to  define  it,  even  in  the  loosest  and 
most  general  acceptation  of  the  term.  The 
enumeration  of  phenomena  never  conforms 
invariably  with  the  disease,  nor  are  they  al- 
ways dependent  on  the  same  pathological 
cause.  The  whole  train  of  symptoms,  laid 
down  as  pathognomonic  of  phthisis,  may  oc- 
cur as  the  result  of  a  simple  cause,  such  as  a 
common  cold,  producing  catarrh,  pleurisy  or 
peripneumonia,  in  the  first  instance,  followed 
more  particularly  if  improperly  treated,  with 
wasting,  expectoration  and  hectic  fever. 
How  embarrassing  this  absence  of  precision, 
in  a  disease  so  destructive  as  consumption, 
must  have  been  to  the  practitioner  of  past 


ages,  when,  under  the  sole  guidance  of  nos- 
ology, it  was  of  the  highest  consequence  to 
identify  the  symptoms  with  the  name  given 
to  the  disease,  and  thereon  found  the  treat- 
ment, must  be  apparent ! 

If  we  examine  the  general  symptoms  of 
phthisis,  we  shall  find  that  they  are  common 
to  a  variety  of  diseases,  in  which  there  is  not 
only  an  absence  of  tubercles,  but  in  which 
there  is  neither  disorganization  of  the  lungs 
nor  any  material  interruption  of  their  func- 
tions. 

Cough.  "  This  symptom  is  generally  the 
earliest  indication  of  pulmonary  irritation, 
and  the  first  circumstance  which  excites  the 
attention  of  the  patient  or  his  relatives." 
While,  in  general,  among  the  most  obvious 
and  constant  attendant  throughout  the  whole 
progress  of  consumption,  it  is  sometimes  so 
slight  as  to  be  overlooked,  and  cases  are  on 
record,  in  which  tubercles  have  proceeded  to 
a  fatal  termination  without  its  having  ever 
occurred.  That  it  does  not  uniformly  depend 
on  the  pathological  process  of  genuine  con- 
sumption, every  practitioner,  as  well  as  the 
public  at  large,  very  well  knows.  In  truth, 
the  diseased  conditions  in  which  it  may  arise 
are  so  numerous  and  various  that  it  can 
hardly  be  considered  a  distinctive  sign  of  any 
disease.  Inflammation  of  the  pulmonary 
mucous  membrane  gives  rise  to  and  renders 
it  a  prominent  symptom  of  chronic  bronchitis 
— a  disease  that,  from  its  prevalence  and  fa- 
tality, is  scarcely  less  a  scourge  than  con- 
sumption itself — and  hence,  as  it  is  different 
both  in  its  nature  and  the  tissue  affected,  and 
consequently  requires  a  very  different  mode 
of  treatment,  it  is  important  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  tuberculous  cough.  Gastric  irrita- 
tion is  frequently  attended  with  cough,  not 
unlike  that  which  accompanies  the  early 
stage  of  tuberculous  disease,  and  as  its  cure 
depends  on  principles  of  treatment  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  tubercular,  it  is  obvi- 
ously important  that  its  distinctive  characters 
should  be  known.  Besides  these  more  com- 
mon sources  of  chronic  cough,  irritation  of 
the  liver  and  duodenum,  and  irritation  of  the 
uterus  often  give  rise  to  a  cough  wThich  may 
be  confounded  with  that  of  consumption. 
For  a  description  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
various  kinds  of  coughs,  so  far  as  they  are 
connected  with  a  general  history  of  the  dis- 
ease, I  must  refer  the  reader  to  systematic 
treatises  on  consumption,  and  particularly  to 
the  admirable  one  of  Sir  James  Clark.  It  is 
sufficient  for  my  purpose  to  state  that  the 
new  diagnostic  symptom  I  propose  to  intro- 
duce, will  be  sufficient  to,  negatively,  recog- 
nize them  as  unconnected  with  tubercular 
phthisis. 

Dtspncea.     This  symptom,  though  never 
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wholly  wanting  in  consumption,  vanes 
greatly  in  the  degree  of  its  intensity  in  dif- 
ferent cases,  and  eveirmthe  same  individual. 
Its  presence  will  generally  be  found  propor- 
tionate to  the  extent  of  the  disease  of  the 
lungs  and  lo  the  rapidity  of  its  progress. 
Though  commonly  put  down  as  a  diagnostic 
symptom  of  phthisis,  and  certainly  present 
when  the  disease  exists  to  any  extent,  it  so 
often  and  so  obviously  arises  from  other 
causes  than  tubercles,  that  little  reliance  can 
he  placed  on  it  as  a  distinguishing  charac- 
teristic. 

Expectoration.  Few  of  the  symptoms 
of  phthisis  have  excited  more  attention  than 
the  matter  excreated  from  the  lungs,  or  have 
been  considered  of  equal  importance  in  dis- 
tinguishing consumption  from  bronchial  dis- 
ease. But  since  morbid  anatomy  has  shown 
that  pus  may  exist  in  the  simple  affections  of 
the  larynx,  trachea  and  bronchia,  or  may  be 
an  attendant  on  chronic  pleurisy,  or  pulmo- 
nary abscess,  it  has  also  satisfied  physicians 
of  its  inutility  as  a  diagnostic.  Whether, 
indeed,  in  correcting  the  error  which  for- 
merly attached  so  much  importance  to  this 
much  labored  diagnostic,  physicians  have 
not  gone  to  an  opposite  extreme  and  de- 
prived themselves  of  some  advantages  it  is 
capable  of  affording,  is  a  subject  worthy  of 
investigation.  Animal  chemistry  has  not 
done  much  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  purulent 
discharges,  or  of  tubercular  deposites ;  but 
it  is  impossible  to  identify  the  melted  down 
matter  of  tubercles  with  that  bland  and  salu- 
tary fluid  which  is  poured  out  on  the  surface 
of  granulating  sores,  or  even  with  that  dis- 
charged from  bronchial  ulcers.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  cultivation  of  this  science 
would  show  that  tuberculous  matter  is  essen- 
tially different  from  that  fluid  discharged 
from  inflamed  mucous  surfaces  ;  and,  if  so, 
might  elevate  discharges  from  the  lungs  to 
the  important  position  in  diagnosis  they  were 
formerly  considered  to  possess.  That  there 
is  a  distinctive  difference  between  pus  and  the 
matter  of  tubercles  is  apparent  from  their  ap- 
pearance ;  and  Majendie  expressly  states 
that  he  had  a  pupil,  who  was  able,  by  sim- 
ple inspection  of  the  globules  to  distinguish 
pus  from  the  lung,  the  pleura,  the  perito- 
neum, and  the  cellular  tissue  with  unerring 
accuracy.  It  is,  however,  possible  for 
phthisis  to  run  its  course  without  expectora- 
tion, and  it  occasionally  does  so.  From  this 
circumstance,  conjoined  with  its  varying 
charac'ers,  and  our  inability,  at  present,  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  matters  discharged  in 
other  affections  of  the  lungs,  no  pathologist 
places  any  reliance  on  it,  either  in  a  negative 
or  positive  sense,  as  a  diagnostic  symptom  of 
phthisis. 


Haemoptysis.  Among  the  consequences 
of  the  pathological  condition  of  the  lungs, 
accompanying  the  development  of  tubercu- 
lous disease,  is  a  tendency  to  haemoptysis. 
It  is  no  doubt,  occasionally,  idiopathic,  or  at 
least  totally  unconnected  with  any  previous 
disease  of  the  lungs;  but  it  is  generally  to 
be  considered  symptomatic  of  the  existence 
of  tubercles.  Occurring  in  a  large  propor- 
tion of  cases,  and  frequently  in  a  very  early 
stage  of  tuberculous  disease,  it  is  a  diagnos- 
tic symptom  of  some  importance.  Being 
wholly  absent,  in  many  cases,  it  cannot  be 
looked  upon  as  an  unerring  characteristic  of 
consumption. 

Hectic  Fever.  Hectic  fever  is  an  inva- 
riable attendant  on  consumption  ;  but  as  it  is 
common  to  every  disease  in  which  there  is 
local  disorganization,  or  a  process  of  destruc- 
tion accompanied  with  chronic  inflammation  ; 
and  as  it  may  be  both  considerable  and  con- 
spicuous, while  the  tissue  of  the  lungs  is 
neither  tuberculated,  destroyed  by  ulceration 
nor  otherwise  diseased  it  cannot  be  looked 
upon  as  a  nosological  characteristic  of 
phthisis. 

Emaciation.  This  very  prominent  symp- 
tom forms  a  part  of  every  nosological  defini- 
tion of  consumption,  and,  generally,  is  so 
disproportion ed  to  the  other  symptoms  by 
which  it  is  preceded  or  accompanied,  that  it 
is  frequently  the  first  that  attracts  the  atten- 
tion of  the  patient,  while  it  exercises  a  great 
influence  over  his  feelings.  Its  importance 
as  a  diagnostic  sign  is  inconsiderable,  be- 
cause, like  hectic  fever,  it  is  common  to  a 
large  class  of  diseases;  while  in  consump- 
tion, other  symptoms  of  a  more  marked 
character  to  the  eye  of  the  physician,  usually 
precede  and  accompany  it. 

Aphthae.  The  difficulty  of  defining 
phthisis  accurately,  in  any  of  its  stages,  by 
means  of  symptoms,  led  to  the  introduction 
of  an  aphthous  state  of  the  mouth  as  one  of 
its  characteristics.  But,  besides,  that  it  is 
one  of  the  last  evils  that  appears  in  the  long 
catalogue  of  maladies  which  form  the  nosolo- 
gical definition  of  phthisis,  it  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  a  diagnostic,  because  it  follows 
hectic  from  any  cause,  chronic  bronchitis  for 
instance,  or  dysentery,  or  from  abscess  in  the 
liver  or  groin,  psoas  abscess,  &c. 

The  view  which  I  have  taken  of  the  as- 
semblage of  morbid  phenomena,  called  by 
nosological  authors  symptoms  of  consump- 
tion, shows  that  they  may  arise  from  patho- 
logical causes  so  widely  different,  that  they 
cannot  often  possess  the  precision  for  point- 
ing out  either  tubercular  phthisis,  the  several 
species  of  disease  that  stimulate  it,  or  even 
to  designate  the  whole  as  a  class.  In  the 
few  cases,  even,  in  which  their  indications 
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might  be  regarded  as  unequivocal  they 
would  be  of  no  value,  because  they  must 
mark  a  stage  of  disease  too  far  advanced  in 
destructiveness  to  admit  of  being  arrested  by 
the  art  of  medicine.  The  advance  in  the 
knowledge  of  pathology,  by  pointing  out  the 
variety  of  causes  on  which  apparent  con- 
sumption might  depend,  and  the  importance 
of  recognizing  them  in  the  earliest  stages  of 
disease,  called  for  diagnostic  means  more 
positive  and  particular,  in  their  information, 
than  general  symptoms  afford.  Without 
these  the  practitioner  must  continue,  as  he 
had  done  through  all  time,  to  administer 
medicines,  destitute  of  any  certain  principles 
for  determining  whether  they  may  be  bene- 
ficial or  injurious  to  the  particular  variety  of 
morbid  action  in  his  patient's  lings.  In  this 
difficulty,  as  applied  to  the  disease  before  us, 
the  science  of  medicine  has  received  a  pow- 
erful collatteral  aid  from  what  are  called  the 
physical  signs  of  consumption 

Physical  Signs.  These  valuable  diag- 
nostic agents  depend  on  the  general  laws  of 
physics,  and  are  explained  on  the  same 
principles  as  other  phenomena  illustrated  by 
natural  philosophy  ;  hence  they  stand  on  a 
broader  and  more  intelligible  basis  than  or- 
dinary symptoms,  and  possess  a  great  supe- 
riority as  a  channel  through  which  to  inves- 
tigate disease.  Their  discovery  introduced 
them  to  a  rapid  popularity  ;  for,  with  many 
physicians,  they  immediately  superceded  the 
necessity  of  attending  to  the  external  symp- 
toms of  such  diseases  as  phthisis.  In  this 
respect  the  value  of  their  indications  has 
been  over-rated  ;  for  there  are  certain  organic 
affections  of  the  chest,  which  furnish  nearly 
or  quite  the  same  physical  signs,  but  in 
which  the  general  and  specific  symptoms 
can  be  brought  into  service  to  indicate  the 
difference.  Thus,  however  inadequate  mere 
nosological  symptoms  may  be  for  fixing  the 
character  oi  consumption,  they  may  render 
considerable  aid  to  the  physical  signs  in  re- 
moving doubts  on  the  subject.  It  is  true 
that  both  conjoined  are  often  very  equivocal 
in  chaiacterising  the  first  occurrence  of  pul- 
monary tubercle  ;  yet,  at  this  time,  they  may 
aid  each  other  in  affording  very  valuable  in- 
formation, if  not  in  a  positive  at  least  in  a 
negative  point  of  view.  If,  for  instance, 
they  cannot  give  us  positive  assurance  of  the 
presence  or  absence  of  tuberculous  disease, 
they  may  enable  us  to  say  that,  if  present,  it 
exists  in  a  very  limited  extent. 

Respiratory  Movements.  In  examin- 
ing a  patient  the  first  of  the  physical  signs 
we  should  notice  is  the  state  of  the  respira- 
tion. If,  in  the  act  of  inspiration,  we  find 
the  chest  is  unequally  raised  on  both  sides 
we  may  infer  that  there  is  disease,  and  that 


the  side  which  is  least  raised  is  either  exclu- 
sively diseased  or  the  seat  in  which  it  is  the 
most  extensive  But  it  is  right,  that  tu- 
berculous disease  must  occupy  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  lungs  to  be  capable  of  influen- 
cing to  a  perceptible  degree  the  motions  of 
the  chest,  and  it,  therefore,  cannot  be  of  any 
value  in  the  stage  in  whicli  it  is  most  impor- 
tant to  determine  the  presence  of  the  disease. 

Percussion  The  importance  of  this  test 
of  tubercular  phthisis  has  been  much  exag- 
gerated. In  mo?t  cases  it  is  of  very  little 
value  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease,  as 
tubercles  may  exist  even  to  a  considerable 
extent,  if  the  surrounding  pulmonary  tissue 
is  healthy,  without  being  detected  by  it. 
"  The  sound  elicited  by  it  may  even  be 
clearer  than  that  over  a  more  healthy  portion 
of  lung,  which  is  the  case  when  the  pulmo- 
nary vesicles  are  dilated,  as  they  often  are, 
amid  groups  of  small  tubercles."  Percussion, 
therefore,  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  very  valua- 
ble diagnostic  in  the  early  stages  of  phthisis. 

Auscultation.  Of  all  the  diagnostic 
agents  of  phthisis,  auscultation  is,  at  the 
present  day,  the  one  most  generally  relied 
upon.  The  indications  to  be  obtained  from 
it  afford  more  valuable  and  precise  informa- 
tion than  those  derived  from  either  general 
symptoms,  the  respiratory  movements  or 
resonance  of  the  thorax.  But  it  is  unfortu- 
nate that  not  even  the  ear,  with  or  without 
the  stethoscope,  can  give  us  satisfactory  evi- 
dence of  the  presence  of  tubercles  in  their 
early  stage,  or  of  the  nature  of  any  malady 
in  the  chest  previous  to  excavation.  How- 
ever capable  of  pointing  out  the  extent  of  the 
ravages  tubercles  have  produced,  when  it  is 
too  late  to  arrest  their  progress,  it  is  insuffi- 
cient to  announce  their  presence  with  cer- 
tainty while  the  disease  can  be  regarded  as 
curable.  In  many  instances,  though,  per- 
haps, only  in  injudicious  hands,  it  has  been 
the  cause  of  mischief ;  for  by  indicating 
sound  lungs  while  the  disease  is  in  an  in- 
cipient state  it  has  too  often  inspired  security 
till  tubercles  have  attained  a  progress  which 
has  placed  them  beyond  the  reach  of  reme- 
dial measures.  The  powers  of  the  stetho- 
scope may,  however,  be  enhanced,  and  made 
highly  useful,  by  collateral  circumstances 
and  the  exercise  of  a  sound  judgment ;  for- 
by  affording  negative  evidence  of  the  absence 
of  tubercles,  and,  either  alone,  or  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  careful  observation  of  general 
symptoms,  positive  evidence  of  other  morbid 
conditions  of  the  lungs,  information  of  great 
certainty  and  value  may  be  obtained.  Again, 
when  all  the  usual  symptoms  of  consump- 
tion exist,  but  the  physician  is  unable  to  de- 
termine whether  they  are  occasioned  by 
chronic  bronchitis  or  tubercular  softening,  the 
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skilful  auscultator  may  rely  on  the  evidence 
of  the  stethoscope  with  the  greatest  confi- 
dence. In  other  instances,  as  in  distinguish- 
ing between  chronic  pleurisy,  and  the  second 
stage  of  tubercles,  or  between  fistulous  open- 
ing into  the  pleura,  and  actual  tubercular 
excavations,  the  necessity  of  disregarding  all 
other  indications,  and  employing  the  less 
ambiguous  aid  of  the  stethoscope  is  very 
obvious. 

The  value  of  physical  signs  has  been  les- 
sened by  the  undue  importance  attached  to 
them.  The  inventor  of  the  most  important 
of  them,  auscultation,  deemed  it  fully  ade- 
quate to  determine  the  nature  of  any  disease 
of  the  chest ;  and  his  followers  and  admirers 
have  thought  that  when  they  have  failed  to 
ob'ain  the  success  he  claimed,  as  the  result 
of  a  judicious  use  of  the  stethoscope,  the 
fault  has  been  in  their  observations,  and  not 
in  the  imperfection  of  the  means.  They 
have  thus  been  led  to  rest  satisfied  with  a 
feeble  instrument,  and  simply  urged  to  strive 
more  earnestly  to  master  its  supposed  pow- 
ers. In  this  effort  its  value  has  been  still 
further  diminished  ;  for  in  the  endeavor  to 
make  its  indications  accurate  for  all  stages  of 
disease,  it  has  occasioned  such  an  enormous 
increase  of  the  number,  and  such  a  minute  and 
needless  division  of  physical  signs,  as  wrould 
require  the  observation  of  a  life  time  to  under- 
stand. This  abuse  of  a  valuable  means  of 
indicating  disease  has  excited  despair  in 
many  wmo  have  doubted  their  ability  to 
master  it,  and  ridicule  from  those,  even,  who 
place  confidence  in  auscultation  ;  while,  see- 
ing the  difficulty  or  absurdity  to  which  it  has 
led,  it  has  tended  to  repress  attempts  to  dis- 
cover new  means  of  diagnosis. 

If  our  previous  observations  are  founded 
on  truth,  it  is  apparent  that  neither  semei- 
ology,  nor  physical  signs,  nor  both  conjoin- 
ed, affords  the  practitioner  of  medicine,  a 
certain  means  of  distinguishing  tubercular 
phthisis  from  other  diseases  of  the  lungs 
having  the  same  constitutional  characteris- 
tics. That  there  is  this  difficulty  in  discri- 
minating affections  of  the  chest,  must  be  ac- 
knowledged by  every  physician  who  has  been 
accustomed  to  treat  these  diseases.  It  is, 
therefore,  highly  desirable  to  obtain  diagnos- 
tic agents  more  certain  in  the  information 
which  they  afford,  and  through  which  we 
shall  feel  a  confidence  in  employing  the  kind 
of  curative  process  which  we  may  deem  the 
most  appropriate  to  the  morbid  action  we 
have  to  remove.  Above  all  we  need  a 
means  of  recognizing  phthisis  not  only  in 
its  advanced  and  incurable  stages,  but  also  in 
its  early  and  obscure,  but  remedial  stages. 
Fortunately,  a  portion  of  the  diseased  struc- 
tures, which  has  heretofore  been  unnoticed 


as  constituting  a  part  of  the  disease,  supplies 
this  urgent  want,  while  anatomy  and  physi- 
ology concur  in  explaining  its  mode  of 
action. 

The  Sympathetic  Nerve  : — In  every 
form  of  tuberculous  disease  this  grand  nerve 
is  affected  either  in  its  structure  or  functions. 
In  phthisis,  the  sensibility  to  pain  in  partic- 
ular portions  of  the  spinal  region,  induced  by 
its  deviation  from  ordinary  healthy  action, 
renders  it  the  most  sensible,  as  well  as  the 
most  certain  diagnostic  of  the  disease.  It 
forms  a  symptom  of  tuberculated  disease  of 
the  lungs  which  is  always  present  at  the 
commencement,  and  continues  uniformly 
throughout  the  disease.  By  a  rigid  and  pro- 
per examination  of  it,  the  greater  number,  if 
not  every  case  of  tuberculous  phthisis  may  be 
discovered,  independently  of  the  symptoms 
referable  to  the  respiratory  organs,  or  even 
in  their  absence,  and  often  weeks,  or  occa- 
sionally months,  before  auscultation  or  per- 
cussion afford  any  evidence  of  an  apprecia- 
ble alteration  of  the  pulmonary  parenchyma. 
If  there  are  any  exceptions  to  its  applica- 
tion, they  must  be  of  very  rare  occurrence, 
for  I  have  never  found  it  absent ;  and  cer- 
tainly they  do  not  occur  so  often  as  to  inter- 
fere with  its  establishment  as  a  general  law 
in  phthisis.  This  simple  sism  is  so  sensible 
and  accurate,  that  if  it  could  be  allowable  to 
trust  to  a  single  means  of  diagnosis,  when 
there  are  concurring  ones,  it  wTould  be  found 
sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes. 

The  parts  of  the  system  primarily  affected 
in  the  production  of  this  symptom,  are,  no 
doubt,  the  nervous  filaments  distributed 
through  the  lungs,  and  connected  with,  and 
involving  one  or  more  ganglia  of  the  grand 
sympathetic  system.  As  disease  of  this 
nerve  can  scarcely  exist  without  involving 
the  ganglia  of  the  spinal  nerves,  and  the  cor- 
responding portion  of  the  spinal  marrow,  the 
symptom  is  made  manifest  by  pressure  on  the 
intervertebral  spaces  of  the  adjacent  verti- 
brae.  The  tenderness  thus  induced  is  al- 
ways seated  in  and  around  the  part  occupied 
by  the  particular  ganglia  with  which  the 
nerves  of  the  diseased  lung  are  connected. 
In  phthisis,  pressure  on  the  intervertebral 
spaces  between  the  last  cervical  and  first  dor- 
sal vertebrae  will  indicate  the  seat  of  this  sen- 
sibility. In  the  incipient  stage,  or  during  a 
suspended  action  of  the  disease,  the  tender- 
ness of  the  spine,  to  an  ordinary  and  super- 
ficial examination,  wrill  be  slight,  and  confi- 
ned to  the  seat  of  the  ganglia ;  but  if  it  has 
advanced  to  the  second  stage,  or  is  in  active 
progress,  the  pain  will  dart  like  an  electric 
shock  into  the  affected  organ,  and  induce  ap- 
parent spasm  of  the  Jung,  and  a  suspension 
of  the  respiration.     But  if  the  pressure  be 
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judiciously  made,  and  its  effects  be  carefully 
observed  at  the  commencement  of  the  forma- 
tion of  tubercles,  the  phenomena  will  be 
found,  it  is  true  much  milder,  but  similar  to, 
and  even  identical  with,  the  signs  accomjja- 
nying  their  advanced  stage  of  developement 
In  some  cases  a  very  considerable  force  is 
necessary  in  making  the  requisite  pressure. 
In  the  advanced  stages  of  the  disease,  the 
sensibility  of  the  spine  is  greater  from  its 
being  diffused  over  a  larger  space,  owing  to 
the  extension  of  the  irritation,  through  the 
medium  of  the  connecting  and  anastomosing 
nervous  branches,  to  the  spinal  nerves,  spi- 
nal marrow,  and  possibly  to  their  membranes, 
and  a  slight  pressure  will  give  the  most 
acute  pain. 

Contrary  to  the  opinion  of  that  able  inves- 
tigator of  the  living  functions,  Dr.  Willson 
Phillip,  who  says,  "  he  has  found  it  impos- 
sible by  depriving  the  lungs  of  their  nervous 
power,  or  by  any  other  cause  operating  on 
them,  to  produce  the  symptoms  of  spasmo- 
dic asthma,"  [  have  frequently  observed 
that  pressure  on  the  first  dorsal  ganglia,  in 
tubercular  phthisis,  is  capable  of  producing 
a  genuine,  though  temporary  paroxysm  of 
asthma.  Excited  sensibility  of  the  sympa- 
thetic nerve,  re-acting  upon  the  diseased 
lungs,  is,  no  doubt,  the  frequent,  and  perhaps 
the  sole  cause  of  the  neuralgic  pains  which 
are  so  often  a  distressing  accompaniment  of 
phthisis.  This  is  shown  in  the  connection 
between  the  nerve  and  the  seat  of  these 
pains,  as  well  as  in  the  methodus  medendi 
employed;  relief  being  afforded,  in  these 
painiul  paroxysms,  by  remedial  means  direc- 
ted to  the  affected  spine  and  ganglia. 

Neither  in  pure  chronic  bronchitis,  chronic 
laryngitis,  chronic  pleurisy,  chronic  pneumo- 
nia, or  in  any  of  the  other  complaints  that 
simulate  consumption,  is  sensibility  of  the 
spine  ever  found  present  as  a  necessary  con- 
comitant of  the  disease.  Modern  pathology 
has,  however,  shewn  that  these  diseases  ex- 
ist very  rarely  in  a  simple  state  :  and,  it  may 
be  said,  that  chronic  pleurisy,  and,  indeed 
all  affections  of  the  pleura,  are  always  ac- 
companied with  more  or  less  of  tubercular 
developement. 

It  is  proper  to  remark  that  nervous  irrita- 
tion of  the  ganglia,  and  sensibility  of  the 
spine  may  exist  as  an  idiopathic  and  primary 
disease,  and  though  affecting  the  functions  of 
the  lungs,  may  have  no  connection  with  or- 
ganic disease  of  that  organ. 

Teale,  in  his  treatise  on  neuralgia,  was,  I 
believe,  the  first  to  call  the  attention  of  phy- 
sicians to  diseases  of  the  spinal  marrow  and 
their  symptomatic  manifestation  in  the  mus- 
cular system  and  organs  of  the  chest  and  ab- 
domen ;  but,  Dr.  Sherwood,  of  New  York, 


was  the  first  to  point  out  the  converse  rela- 
tion between  these  structures,  and  to  show 
the  connection  between  tubercular  disease 
and  spinal  sensibility.  It  would  be  desir- 
able to  show  that  the  diagnostic  view  we 
have  taken  of  the  sensibility  of  the  spine, 
in  tubercular  phthisis,  is  in  strict  conformity 
with  anatomical  and  physiological  facts.  If 
this  be  established,  the  evidence  of  the  diag- 
nostic sign  can  neither  be  considered  as 
based  on  a.  slight  foundation,  an  accidental 
coincidence,  nor  a  bold  conjecture;  for  it 
must  be  founded  on  science,  and  the  laws  of 
the  animal  economy,  and  being  so,  its  cor- 
rectness cannot  be  disputed.  There  is  cer- 
tainly nothing  in  the  origin,  course,  or  distri- 
bution of  the  grand  sympathetic  nerve,  which 
does  not  tend  to  support  the  probable  con- 
nection between  disease  of  the  lungs  and  its 
manifestation  in  the  spine.  But  the  subject 
of  the  functions  of  the  nerves  is  either  so 
new,  or  involved  in  so  great  obscurity,  that 
our  view  can  derive  little  collateral  support 
from  physiology.  Dissection  can  hardly  af- 
ford direct  evidence  of  any  change  which 
nervous  ganglia,  or  the  spinal  marrow,  un- 
dergoes from  sympathetic  irritation  ;  and  in 
its  abscence  we  can  only  resort  to  conjectu- 
ral reasoning  to  elucidate  the  facts.  The 
enquiry  is  rendered  intricate,  but  not,  on  that 
account,  the  less  interesting  :  from  the  lungs 
being  supplied  with  nerves  from  two  sources 
— the  cerebro  spinal  system,  through  the 
medium  of  the  pneumo-gastric  nerve,  and 
from  the  sympathetic  system  through  the  fil- 
aments from  the  ganglia — and  from  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  the  facts  assign  to  them,  par- 
ticularly the  latter,  functions  different  from 
those  adopted  by  physiologists.  The  absence 
of  sensibility  of  the  spine  in  affections  of  the 
mucous  membranes,  the  sub-mucous  cellu- 
lar, or  the  pulmonic  tissues  of  the  lungs, 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  sympathetic 
nerve  has  no  communication  with,  or  agency 
in  their  functions.  Its  presence  in  tubercu- 
lar disease,  and  obscurely,  perhaps,  in  simple 
inflammatory  affections  of  the  serous  mem- 
branes, is  equally  conclusive  that  it  is  dis- 
tributed to  the  glandular  and  serous  tissues 
and  exerts  a  control  over  their  functions.* 

The  power  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  to 
transmit  the  impression  of  pain,  and,  as  has 
been  shown,  to  influence  or  even  arrest  the 
great  function  of  the  lungs,  is  an  interesting 
physiological  fact,  because  it  tends  to  de- 
monstrate that  the  automatic  system  of 
nerves,  are  nerves  of  sensation  and  motion. 
The  assignment  of  the  latter  function  to 
them  is  neither  new  nor  of  much  importance, 


*  The  doctor  is  here  mistaken  in  supposing  there  is 
any  obscurity  in  these  symptoms  in  acute  f>r  inflam- 
matory diseases  of  the  serous  membranes.— Ed. 
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as  the  depen dance  of  the  muscular  action  of 
the  heart,  stomach,  and  respiratory  move- 
ments of  the  lungs,  &c,  on  this  system  of 
nerves,  is  generally  acknowledged.  But  the 
question  whether  the  sympathetic  nerve  is 
capatre  of  bestowing  sensibility,  is  one  on 
which  physiologists  are,  at  least,  divided  in 
opinion,  if,  indeed,  they  have  not  universally 
decided  upon  it  in  the  negative.  And  it  is 
probable  that  in  a  perfectly  healthy  state  it 
is  entirely  devoid  of  this  function.  In  the 
absence  of  direct  evidence  from  experiment, 
the  precise  relation  of  this  nerve  to  the 
whole  system  must,  to  a  certain  degree,  re- 
main conjectural  •  but  I  am  unable  to  con- 
ceive of  any  nervous  communication,  which 
can  convey  the  evidence  of  disorganization, 
and  painful  affections  of  the  lungs  and  heart, 
to  the  spinal  region,  but  the  sympathetic 
nerve.  That  the  transmission  of  the  sense 
of  pain  from  the  lungs  to  the  spine  cannot 
be  dependant  upon  the  pneumo-gastric  nerves 
is  evident  upon  anatomical  considerations ; 
and  hence,  as  these  and  the  sympathetic  are 
the  only  nerves  of  connexion  with  the  lungs, 
"its  necessary  dependance  on  the  latter,  for 
this  evidence  of  nervous  power,  must  be  ap- 
parent. This,  however,  does  not  necessa- 
rily prove  that  the  sympathetic  nerve  is,  in 
its  natural  and  healthy  condition,  a  nerve  of 
sensation.  Lobstein  has  shown,  with  much 
reason,  that  there  probably  exists  a  relation 
between  the  sympathetic  nerve  and  par-va- 
gum,  by  which  one  may  take  on  it  the  func- 
tions of  the  other.  In  this  way  the  former 
may  become,  in  diseased  lungs,  either  from 
the  stimulus  of  irritation,  or  from  inability  of 
the  pneumo-gastric  to  perform  its  appropriate 
functions,  a  vicarious  nerve  of  sensation. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  the  subject  has  not  re- 
ceived any  elucidation  from  post-mortem  ex- 
aminations; though  it  is  probable  the  indica- 
tions of  disease  would  be  too  obscure  to  ad- 
mit of  the  detection  of  any  morbid  appear- 
ances. Such  is  the  difficulty  in  which  this 
part  of  the  subject  is  involved  that  it  is 
questionable  whether  even  inflammation  of 
the  nerves  and  ganglia  afford,  after  death, 
any  evidences  of  disease  ;  and  it  is  therefore 
scarcely  reasonable  to  suppose  that  mere 
irritation,  or  altered  nervous  function,  should 
be  productive  of  such  appearances. 

In  conclusion  1  will  remark  that,  while  I 
place  very  great  reliance  upon  the  indications 
furnished  by  spinal  sensibility,  I  must  not  be 
understood  as  proposing  this  simple  means 
as  an  exclusive  method  of  distinguishing 
phthisis  from  all  other  ailments.  The  tact 
which  results  from  long  experience  may 
have  imparted  a  facility  in  detecting  this  dis- 
ease, through  this  symptom,  which  others 
may  find  some  difficulty  in  attaining;    but 


it  is  so  uniformly  present  that  a  little  care  \ 
and  attention  will  always  enable  the  practi- 
tioner to  find  it.  Viewed  in  its  least  favo- 
rable light,  it  presents  an  additional  way  to 
the  discovery  of  the  actual  condition  of  or- 
gans aflected  with  tuberculosis,  of  which  the 
physician  may  avail  himself  to  the  saving  of 
much  labor  in  diagnosis,  and  which  cannot 
be  neglected  without  the  risk  of  injury  to  the 
patient.  But  after  bringing  into  requisition 
all  the  means  of  diagnosis  above  described, 
it  will  be  found  that  attention  to  a  minute 
history  of  the  case,  and  a  strict  reasoning 
upon  it,  on  the  principle  of  induction,  will 
be  beneficial  in  supplying  any  deficiencies 
arising  from  the  obscurity  of  external  symp- 
toms, the  imperfections  of  physical  signs,  and 
the  insufficiencies  of  pathological  deductions, 
while  they  will  determine  any  doubt  as  to 
the  character  of  the  spinal  sensibility.  In 
the  incipient  and  obscure  stages  of  this  de- 
structive disease  no  circumstance  connected 
with  the  patient  should  be  overlooked ;  his 
aspect  should  be  noticed  ;  his  past  health 
and  occupations,  the  previous  diseases  and 
family  predisposition  should  be  ascertained; 
while  the  condition  of  the  more  important 
functions,  independent  of  the  respiratory  or- 
gans, should  be  investigated.  In  the  early 
stage  of  tuberculous  disease  it  would  be  un- 
wise to  depend  on  any  one  local  sign  or 
symptom,  but  it  will  be  necessary  to  exam- 
ine it  in  relation  to  all  the  means  by  which 
it  may  be  identified.  By  a  careful  analysis 
of  the  whole  of  them,  and  by  availing  our- 
selves also  of  the  negative  symptoms,  as  re- 
gards the  other  pulmonary  diseases  with 
which  consumption  is  liable  to  be  confound- 
ed, we  shall  not  be  liable  to  err  in  forming 
a  correct  diagnosis  at  a  very  early  stage  of 
phthisis.  No  pains  in  discharging  this  es- 
sential duty  of  the  physician  ought  to  be 
deemed  unnecessary,  for  the  important  rea- 
son, already  mentioned,  that  several  diseases 
have  so  striking  a  resemblance  that  they  are 
not  easily  distinguished  from  consumption, 
and  lor  the  still  more  important  one  that  they 
arise  from  different  morbid  states,  and  conse- 
quently require  a  treatment  that  has  no  affi- 
nity with  that  which  we  have  found  not  only 
the  best,  but  a  very  efficient  means  of  control- 
ling phthisis. 


Missions  in  Greenland, 

From  late  English  papers  it  appears,  that 
on  the  ice-bound  coast  of  Greenland,  four 
Moravian  settlements  are  made,  to  which  are 
attached  26  missionaries  ;  in  a  climate  where 
the  cold  is  often  50  degrees  below  the  free- 
zing point.  These  settlements  now  contain 
1864  native  converts  to  Christianity,  who 
gain  chiefly  from  an  icy  and  stormy  sea  the 
needful  support  of  their  families. 
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Dislocation  of  the  Long  Head  of  the  Biceps. 

By  Henry  Hancock,   Esq  ,  Surgeon  to 
Charing-Cross  Hospital. 

[There  are  probably  few  accidents  so  little 
noticed  or  understood  as  displacement  of  the 
tendons.  The  subject  is  scarcely  mentioned 
in  any  of  the  numerous  works  on  disloca- 
tions, although  the  consequence,  when  unre- 
duced, is  great  inconvenience  to  the  patient, 
and  in  the  case  of  displacement  of  the  tendon 
of  the  long  head  of  the  biceps,  which  hap- 
pens more  frequently  than  any  other  kind, 
the  patient  is  deprived  in  a  great  degree  of  the 
use  of  the  limb.  Mr.  John  Soden,  of  Bath, 
in  1841,  published  a  paper  on  the  subject  in 
the  "Transactions  of  the  Royal  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Society  of  London,  giving  details 
of  two  cases  which  he  had  the  opportunity 
of  dissecting,  and  this  is  the  only  detailed 
and  satisfactory  account  we  have  of  these 
cases.  It  is  but  rarely  that  ihe  opportunity 
occurs  of  examining  these  injuries  by  dissec- 
tion, but  Mr.  Soden  availed  himself  of  his 
opportunities,  and  the  profession  is  indebted 
to  him  for  a  very  good  paper,  which  has  dis- 
persed the  doubt  and  obscurity  investing 
them.  Magnetus,  who  died  at  Geneva  in 
1742,  relates  a  case,  and  in  the  second  edi- 
tion of  William  Cowper's  "  Anatomy  of  Hu- 
man Bodies,"  is  a  case  which  there  is  reason 
to  think  is  a  pirated  version  of  that  of  Mag- 
netus. Boerhaave  observed  that  muscles 
often  slip  out  of  their  places  when  their 
sheaths  are  so  relaxed  during  violent  efforts, 
as  to  offer  little  resistance,  but  he  gives  no 
cases.  Lieutand  in  1742  refers  to  displace- 
ment and  injury  of  the  tendons  of  the 
lumbar  muscles ;  and  Claude  Ponteau  in 
1760  published  a  case  which  he  describes  as 
a  displacement  of  one  of  the  attachments  of 
the  splenius  colli.  Mr.  Bromfield  and  Mr. 
S+anley  each  met  with  one  case,  and  Mr. 
Gregory  Smith  met  with  two  cases  in  his 
dissecting  room,  both  in  the  same  person 
This  very  vague  and  unsatisfactory  account 
is  all  we  had  on  the  subject  unti1  the  appear- 
ance of  Mr.  Soden's  paper;  indeed  till  then 
we  knew  very  little  of  the  matter.] 

The  principal  signs  of  this  accident  are 
pain  and  tenderness  in  front  of  the  joint, 
corresponding  to  the  bicipital  groove  ;  acute 
pain  in  the  course  of  the  biceps  when  it  is 
thrown  into  action,  the  pain  being  referred 
more  particularly  to  its  two  extremities ;  the 
patient  is  unable  to  raise  his  hand  to  his 
head,  or  his  arm  beyond  an  acute  angle  from 
his  body  ;  the  appearance  of  the  shoulder  is 
somewhat  altered,  the  head  of  the  humerus 
being  drawn  upwards,  and  more  forward 
than  natural,  lying  close  beneath  the  acro- 
mion process,  while  the  posterior  and  exter- 


nal part  of  the  joint  is  somewhat  flattened. 
When  we  consider  how  much  in  appearance 
these  accidents  resemble  partial  dislocations 
of  the  head  of  the  humerus  upward  and  for- 
ward, we  can  entertain  but  little  doubt  that 
they  have  frequently  been  mistaken  for 
them. 

In  the  treatment  of  these  cases  you  have 
three  principal  objects  in  view : — to  over- 
come the  action  of  the  capsular  muscles,  to 
reduce  the  tendon,  and  to  keep  the  tendon  in 
its  groove  when  you  have  reduced  it. 
Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Bain- 
bridge,  Jr.,  I  have  been  enabled  to  make 
some  investigations  on  the  dead  subject, 
which  may,  perhaps,  be  of  some  service,  as 
guiding  us  in  the  treatment  of  these  cases. 
Assisted  by  this  gentleman,  I  cut  down  upon 
and  dislocated  the  long  tendon  of  the  biceps 
on  to  the  lesser  or  inner  tubercle.  1  first  en- 
deavoured to  return  it  by  flexing  the  forearm 
and  relaxing  the  muscle,  while  1  rotated  the 
humerus  strongly  inward,  but  without  suc- 
cess. I  next  straightened  the  arm,  and  hold- 
ing it  by  the  wrist,  I  rotated  it  inwrard  as  far 
as  I  could,  ^.nd  then  with  a  sweep  carried  it 
across  the  chest,  while,  with  my  left  hand 
on  the  deltoid  muscle,  I  pressed  the  head  of 
the  bone  downward  and  outward,  and  the 
tendon  returned  to  its  groove  with  a  very 
evident  snap.  I  next  displaced  the  tendon 
on  the  outer  or  greater  tubercle,  when,  by 
rotating  the  arm  outward  with  my  right 
hand,  and  drawing  the  head  of  the  bone 
downward  and  outward  with  my  left,  I  re- 
duced it,  but  I  found  it  was  more  easily  re- 
stored to  its  proper  position  by  taking  hold  of 
the  wrist  with  my  right  hand,  and  placing  my 
left  in  the  axilla ;  with  the  latter  I  pressed 
the  head  of  the  bone  gently  outward,  while 
with  the  former  1  supinated  the  hand  and 
rotated  the  arm  strongly  outward,  at  the  same 
time  bringing  it  to  the  side  of  the  body,  my 
left  hand  serving  as  a  fulcrum  in  the  axilla. 
By  this  means  the  deltoid  was  put  upon  the 
stretch,  and  its  anterior  fibres,  upon  the  in- 
sertion of  which  the  biceps  tendon  lay,  evi- 
dently assisted  the  latter  into  its  groove.  I 
next  endeavoured  to  ascertain  in  what  posi- 
tion of  the  arm  the  tendon  would  remain 
most  securely  in  its  proper  place.  Accord- 
ingly, I  flexed  the  forearm,  and  placed  the 
hand  in  the  position  of  pronation  across  the 
chest,  when  the  tendon  became  again  displa- 
ced, as  it  did  immediately  the  head  of  the 
humerus  was  rotated  inward,  although  the 
forearm  w7as  extended  ;  but  when  I  extended 
the  forearm,  placed  the  hand  supine,  and 
separated  the  arm  from  the  side,  it  remained 
properly  in  its  place,  being  now  bound  down 
by  the  tendon  of  the  pectoralis  major.  I  am 
fully  aware,  in  these  experiments,  that  the 
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subject  being  dead  I  did  not  encounter  that 
opposition  from  the  capsular  muscles  which 
I  should  in  all  probability  have  met  with  in 
a  living  patient;  but,  making  every  allow- 
ance for  this,  I  am  still  in  hopes  that  what  I 
have  here  endeavoured  to  explain  to  you, 
may  serve  to  place  the  treatment  of  these 
accidents  on  some  surer  basis  than  mere  con- 
jecture, and  that,  henceforth,  you  may  have 
some  rule  to  guide  you. 

We  have  seen  that  the  head  of  the  hu- 
merus is  drawn  up  against  the  acromion 
process,  and  that  the  greater  tubercle  stri- 
king against  that  process,  when  the  arm  is 
separated  from  the  side,  prevents  its  being 
raised  beyond  a  very  acute  angle.  1  should 
advise  you  to  adopt  the  following  method, 
should  you  find  the  plan  as  recommended  by 
Mr.  Bromfleld  fail.  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
particular  symptom  by  which  we  can  be 
guided  with  any  certainty  as  to  when  the 
tendon  is  dislocated  inward,  or  when  out- 
ward ;  but,  as  a  result  of  my  experiments,  I 
should  imagine  that  it  is'  more  frequently 
dislocated  inward  than  outward,  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  head  of  the  humerus,  and  the 
greater  projection  of  the  large  tubercle,  be- 
ing unfavorable  to  the  latter  displacement. 
Place  your  patient  on  a  low  chair,  and  let  an 
assistant  fix  his  scapula  by  pressing  upon 
the  superior  angle  and  costa ;  then  separate 
the  patient's  arm  from  his  side,  as  far  as  you 
can ;  keep  his  hand  in  the  prone  position, 
and  make  extension  downward  and  outward 
from  the  wrist,  until  you  have  somewhat 
withdrawn  the  head  of  the  bone  from  the 
acromion  process.  Now  let  an  assistant  sit 
down  on  the  floor,  underneath  the  injured 
arm,  and,  clasping  both  his  hands  over  the 
deltoid  muscle,  draw  the  head  and  neck  of 
the  bone  downward  and  a  little  back- 
ward, while  you  rotate  the  head  of  the 
bone  inward  and  backward  in  the  glenoid 
caviiy,  by  making  the  patient's  arm  de- 
scribe a  circle,  carrying  it  backward,  up- 
ward, forward  and  inward,  across  the  chest. 
Should  you  have  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
tendon  is  displaced  outward,  separate  the 
arm  as  far  as  you  can  from  the  body,  and  let 
an  assistant  make  extension  in  that  direction 
best  calculated  to  remove  the  head  of  the 
humerus  from  the  acromial  process,  that  is, 
downward  and  outward.  Unless  this  be 
done,  in  either  form  of  the  dislocation  the 
bicipital  tendon  remains  pressed  up  by  the 
head  of  the  numerous  against  the  acromial 
process,  and  is  obviously  prevented  from  re- 
turning into  its  natural  position  Next  place 
your  left  hand  well  up  in  the  axilla,  and  di- 
rect your  assistant,  while  he  keeps  up  the 
extension,  to  rotate  the  arm  strongly  out- 
ward, and  at  the  same  time  to  bring  it  to  the 


patient's  side.  Having  reduced  it,  gently 
separate  the  arm  from  the  patient's  side  ;  keep 
it  steadily  rotated  outward,  and  the  hand 
supine ;  place  a  long  splint  which  extends 
from  the  shoulder  to  the  fingers,  along  the 
back  of  the  arm  and  hand,  and  also  a  pad  or 
compress  in  front,  over  the  bicipital  groove. 
Fix  the  whole  with  a  roller  evenly  and  care- 
fully applied,  and  place  your  pat  ent  on  his 
back  in  bed,  w7here  he  had  better  remain  un- 
til you  consider  that  the  parts  have  become 
sufficiently  firm  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of 
the  accident. 

The  reason  why  I  recommend  you  to  sep- 
arate the  arm  from  the  side  after  reduction, 
is,  that  by  so  doing  you  place  the  pectoralis 
major  muscle  upon  the  stretch,  and  conse- 
quently make  its  broad  tendinous  insertion 
press  more  closely  and  directly  over  the 
bicipital  groove.  In  my  experiments,  the 
difficulty  was  not  so  great  in  reducing,  as  in 
keeping  the  tendon  in  its  place  wrhen  redu- 
ced, and  certainly  the  plan  which  I  am  now 
advocating  appeared  both  to  Mr.  Bainbridge 
and  myself  to  be  the  most  efficacious. — 
Provincial  Med.  and  Sur.  Journal. 


Rupture  of  the  Tendon  of  the  Long  Head  of  the 
Biceps. 

By  Henry  Hancock,  Esq.,  Surgeon  to 
Charing-Cross   Hospital. 

This  accident  may  be  occasioned  by  fall- 
ing upon  the  arm,  by  violent  twists  of  the 
limbs,  without  external  violence  referred  to 
the  part,  or  by  the  sudden  and  violent  ex- 
tension of  the  limb,  as  when  we  put  out  our 
arms  to  save  ourselves  in  falling.  The  pa- 
tient experiences  at  the  moment  a  sensation 
of  snapping  in  the  shoulder,  soon  succeeded 
by  inability  to  raise  the  hand  to  the  head  ; 
acute  pain  is  caused  by  even  slight  pressure 
in  the  course  of  the  bicipital  groove,  or 
lower  down,  on  the  muscle  itself ;  the  latter 
becomes  flabby,  and  the  movement  of  the 
arm  backwards  and  forwards  produces  acute 
suffering,  mostly  referred  to  the  situation  of 
the  biceps,  where  it  passes  over  the  head  of 
the  humerus. 

Treatment. — Your  object  in  these  cases 
should  be  to  approximate  the  two  portions 
of  the  tendon,  to  obtain  union  if  possible,  or 
otherwise  to  favor  the  attachment  of  the 
lower  portion  to  the  head  of  the  humerus, 
as  Mr.  Stanley  has  pointed  out.  To  do  this 
effectually,  place  the  hand  in  the  semi-su- 
pine position,  that  is  with  the  thumb  up- 
wards, making  your  patient  grasp  the  oppo- 
site shoulder;  thus  you  effectually  relax  the 
biceps  muscle,  as  you  will  at  once  perceive, 
upon  recollecting  that  the  biceps  is  inserted 
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into  the  back  of  the  tubercle  of  the  radius, 
and  that  the  first  action  of  the  muscle,  when 
the  hand  is  prone,  is  to  render  it  supine  be- 
fore it  can  effect  flexion  of  the  elbow.  Now 
apply  a  roller  carefully,  beginning  from  be- 
low, carrying  it  up  to  the  axilla,  and  fixing 
a  compress  over  the  course  of  the  biceps 
tendon,  by  which  means  you  will  keep  the 
muscle  quiet  and  prevent  spasms;  and 
lastly,  secure  the  arm  in  this  position  by 
bandages. 

[Mr.  Earle's  and  Mr.  Chapman's  appara- 
tus for  injuries  about  the  shoulder,  though 
well  adapted  for  the  purpose  intended,  are 
very  complicated  and  consequently  expen- 
sive Mr.  Hancock  has  invented  a  modifi- 
cation of  Mr  Earle's,  which  combines  sim- 
plicity wjth  cheapness,  and  can  be  made  in 
less  than  half  an  hour.] 

It  consists  of  a  long  sleeve,  made  either 
of  old  sheeting  or  bed-ticking,  which  should 
be  long  enough  to  extend  from  the  middle 
of  the  humerus  to  about  three  inches  beyond 
the  patietit's  fingers,  and  having,  conse- 
quently, what  (for  the  purpose  of  descrip- 
tion) 1  shall  call  a  humeral  and  a  digital 
extremity,  and  also  a  hole  corresponding  to 
the  olecranon  to  allow  that  process  to  pro- 
ject through.  The  digital  extremity  termi- 
nates in  a  ad  de  sac,  or,  in'  other  words,  is 
sewn  up,  and  to  it  is  attached  a  bandage 
three  inches  wide,  made  either  of  the  same 
material  as  the  sleeve,  or  of  strong  wrebbing, 
which  is  firmer  and  consequently  better. 
This  bandage  should  be  at  least  three  yards 
long,  but  you  must  be  guided  as  to  its  length 
by  the  corpulence  and  size  of  your  patient. 
To  the  posterior  and  external  margin  of  the 
humeral  extremity  of  the  sleeve  is  attached 
another  strap,  from  three  quarters  to  a  yard 
long,  of  the  same  width,  and  made  of  the 
same  material.  A  pad  for  the  axilla,  made 
with  bran,  with  a  tape  to  pass  round  the 
patient's  neck,  completes  the  apparatus. 

I  will  now  show  you  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  to  be  applied  ;  we  will  suppose 
that  you  have  a  fracture  of  the  acromion 
process  or  of  the  neck  of  the  scapula ;  in 
the  former,  as  I  have  already  told  you,  you 
should  not  place  a  pad  in  the  axilla  In 
the  latter  you  must  not  only  use  a  pad  for 
the  axilla,  but  also  one  between  the  elbow 
and  the  side,  or  one  which,  extending  from 
the  axilla  to  the  elbow,  will  answer  the  pur- 
pose of  both  I  first  put  the  sleeve  on  the 
injured  arm,  with  the  elbow  projecting 
through  the  opening  made  for  thai  purpose, 
and  then,  bending  the  forearm,  place  it  hori- 
zontally across  his  chest.  I  carry  the  ban- 
dage from  the  digital  end  of  the  sleeve 
under  the  opposite  arm,  obliquely  across  the 
back,  from  below  upwards  over  the  front  of 


the  injured  shoulder,  without  pressing  upon 
the  acromion  process,  under  the  opposite 
arm  round  the  back  under  the  elbow  of  the 
injured  side,  and  pin  the  end  to  the  band 
crossing  the  breast.  I  now  carry  the  strap 
from  the  humeral  end  of  the  sleeve  upwards 
across  the  back  towards  the  opposite  shoul- 
der, and  pin  it  up  to  the  oblique  band,  by 
which  the  head  of  the  bone  is  drawn  up- 
wards and  backwards  and  completely  sup- 
ported against  the  acromiom  process. 
Should  the  case  be  one  of  rupture  of  the  bi- 
cipital tendon  or  fracture  of  the  coracoid 
process,  you  employ  the  axillary  pad,  and 
apply  the  apparatus  as  follows : — Having 
put  the  patient's  arm  in  the  sleeve,  you  rest 
his  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  the  opposite 
side,  and  carry  the  long  bandage  obliquely 
across  the  back,  over  the  elbow  of  the  inju- 
red side,  round  the  waist  as  often  as  it  will 
go;  pin  it  there,  and  support  the  elbow  by 
carrying  the  short  strap  ewer  to  the  sound 
shoulder  and  fasten  it  to  the  bandage  encir- 
cling the  waist. 

You  will  obseive  that  this  apparatus  is 
free  from  the  objection  urged  by  Mr.  Chap- 
man against  that  invented  by  Mr.  Earle,  as 
it  leaves  the  motions  of  the  sound  shoulder 
entirely  free  and  unimpeded,  and  the  seat  of 
injury  uncovered,  enabling  you  to  watch  the 
state  of  parts,  without  the  necessity  of  dis- 
turbing the  apparatus  — Prov.  Med.  and  Sur. 
Journal. 


Reduction  of  Dislocation  of  the  Scapula. 

By  Jonathan  Toogood,  Esq.,  M.  D., 
Bridgewater. 

Dr.  Toogood  has  published  the  following 
plan  of  fixing  the  scapula: — "  Having  seat- 
ed the  patient  on  a  low  chair  or  stool,  firmly 
secured  the  body,  and  fixed  the  pulley,  he 
stands  over  him,  and  places  the  heel  of  his 
right  hand  on  the  acromion  process,  bearing 
his  whole  weight  on  his  hand." 

By  this  method  the  scapula  is  rendered 
fixed  and  immoveable,  extension  is  made 
and  reduction  quickly  follows.  A  patient, 
a  tall  and  remarkably  muscular  man,  about 
forty,  had  his  right  shoulder  dislocated,  and 
the  united  strength  of  one  physician,  four 
surgeons,  and  sixteen  assistants  were  requi- 
red to  reduce  it;  he  again  met  with  the 
same  accident,  but  on  the  left  side,  when 
Dr.  Toogood  reduced  it  in  two  minutes  by 
his  method  of  fixing  the  scapula. — Ibid. 

Sterility  is  one  of  the  consequences  of 
chronic  serosis,  or  tubercular  disease  of  the 
uterus,  for  which  the  magnetized  gold  pill  is 
the  specific,  as  is  well  known  to  many  phy- 
sicians. 
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On  the  Cure  of  Hydrocele  Encysted  Tumours, 
and  Fistula  in  Ano,  without  Operation. 

By  Dr.  Alfred  A.  Harvey,  Bristol. 

[Dr  Harvey  has  for  thirty  years  success- 
fully employed  the  following  treatment  in 
hydrocele,  ootaining  a  radical  cure  without 
injection  :  his  mode  is  as  follows  : — ] 

First,  discharge  the  fluid  with  a  trocar,  or 
pocket  lancet,  and  then  apply  a  warm  vine- 
gar poultice  all  over  the  scrotum,  in  order  to 
bring  on  inflammation,  which  generally 
takes  place  in  a  few  hours,  and  becomes 
painful.  When  sufficient  inflammation  has 
been  excited,  remove  the  vinegar  poultice, 
and  apply  a  bread-and-milk  poultice.  In  a 
short  time,  the  pain  and  inflammation  gen- 
erally subside,  and  the  cure  is  completed. 
Give  a  few  smart  doses  of  purgative  medi- 
cine.    Dr.  Harvey  adds  the  subjoined  : — 

"  Cure  for  Encysted  Tumours,  or  Wens 
of  the  Head,  or  other  parts  of  the  body,  with- 
out cutting  them$out." — First,  make  a  lon- 
gitudinal cut  along  the  scalp.  This  is  per- 
formed with  little  loss  of  blood  Next  press 
out  the  contents  of  the  cyst,  and  apply, 
freely,  alcohol  in  the  cavity,  with  a  camel's 
hair  brush.  Then  place  in  the  cavity,  also, 
from  two  to  six  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
and  bring  the  edges  together  with  strappings, 
when  inflammation  takes  place.  Should  it 
inflame  too  much,  apply  cold-water  dress- 
ings, and  give  a  few  doses  of  active  purga- 
tive medicine.  This  plan  has  ever  been 
found  to  complete  the  cure  in  a  few  days. 

Fistula  in  Ano  (blind  external)  can  often 
be  cured  without  cutting,  by  injecting  alco- 
hol the  whole  length  of  the  sinus,  three  or 
four  times  a  day,  until  it  brings  on  inflam- 
mation ;  when  that  takes  place,  the  cure  is 
generally  completed  in  a  short  time.  In  full 
habits,  bleeding  by  the  arm  bhould  be  prac- 
tised, if  required,  and  the  bowels  opened 
pretty  freely,  before  the  alcohol  is  injected. 
Should  the  inflammation  become  too  severe, 
it  should  be  regulated  by  poultice  or  cold- 
water  dressings,  and  low  diet  should  be 
strictly  attended  to. — Lancet. 


New  Method  of  Introducing  the  Catheter. 

M.  Maisonneuve  read  a  memoir  upon  a 
new  method  of  introducing  the  catheter, 
even  in  the  most  difficult  cases.  He  prece- 
ded his  description  by  pointing  out  the  diffi- 
culties and  dangers  in  many  cases  of  intro- 
ducing the  catheter,  and  he  described  the 
various  methods  of  its  introduction,  which, 
as  they  are  known  to  the  profession,  we 
need  not  here  enumerate.  He  described  his 
method  as  follows  :  He  first  introduces  into 
he  urethra  a  very  fine  gum-elastic  bougie, 


of  size  No.  1  or  2,  and  he  then  slides  down 
upon  this  bougie  a  sound,  open  at  both  ex- 
tremities, and  proportioned  to  the  calibre  of 
the  canal ;  the  introduction  of  the  sound  is 
facilitated  by  means  of  a  thread  of  silk  or 
metal,  which  is  fixed  to  the  external  extrem- 
ity of  the  bougie.  Having  previously  passed 
it  into  the  canal  of  the  sound,  it  suffices  to 
push  gently  the  sound  upon  the  conducting 
bougie,  first  stretching  the  thread  so  that  it 
may  glide  easily,  and  without  causing  pain, 
into  the  bladder.  M.  Maisonneuve  says  that 
in  all  cases  where  he  has  tried  this  method, 
he  has  succeeded,  though  many  of  them 
were  serious,  and  all  attempts  to  introduce 
the  catheter  by  the  ordinary  methods  had 
failed ;  and  from  his  expeiience  he  draws  the 
following  conclusions : 

1.  The  introduction  of  the  catheter  by 
means  of  the  conducting  bougie  is  the  most 
easy  and  the  most  certain  method  known. 
2.  It  succeeds  perfectly  where  the  ordinary 
methods  are  applicable.  3  It  succeeds  also 
where  the  ordinary  methods  fail.  4  It  guards 
securely  against  painful  explorations  (taton- 
nemens  douloureux),  lacerations  of  the  ca- 
nal, false  passages,  &c.  5.  It  requires  no 
particular  dexterity,  and  can  be  used  by  the 
most  unskilful.  6.  It  renders  useless  the 
"arsenal"  of  instruments  recommended  to 
overcome  different  obstacles,  and  requires 
the  employment  of  the  ordinary  instruments 
only. — Lancet,  March  1, 1845. 

This  method  of  passing  the  catheter  Mr. 
Barrington  states  to  have  been  known  and 
practised  in  the  Dublin  Hospitals  so  far  back 
as  five  years  ago,  when  Dr.  Htitton,  of  the 
Richmond  Hospital,  employed  it.  The  mode 
there  adopted  is  perhaps  preferable  to  that 
of  M.  Maisonneuve. 

A  fine  catgut  bougie,  eighteen  or  twenty 
inches  long,  was  first  passed  within  the 
stricture ;  a  gum-elastic  catheter,  open  at 
both  ends,  was  then  passed  upon  the  catgut 
down  to,  and,  by  proper  management,  uner- 
ringly through  the  stricture.  The  difference, 
then,  consists  in  employing  catgut  of  such  a 
length  that  enough  may  remain  external  to 
the  urethra  to  be  passed  through  the  canal 
of  the  catheter  with  facility,  rendering  the 
use  of  string  of  any  kind  unnecessary. 

Lancet,  March  15, 1845. 


Creosote  in  Ncevus  Mater nus. — Dr  Thorn- 
tori  informs  us  that  of  all  the  applications 
he  has  tried  against  naevus,  the  most  effectual 
is  creosote.  He  had  treated  three  cases  in 
the  course  of  the  year  successfully  with  this 
substance.  It  is  applied  two  or  three  times 
daily,  more  or  less  diluted.  Excoriation,  ul- 
ceration, and  gradual  disappearance  of  the 
naevus  ensues  ;  the  cicatrix  had  always  been 
smooth  and  sound. — N.  J,  M,  Dec,  1844. 
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If  the  reader  can  once  succeed  in  appre- 
hending it,  there  will  be  no  danger  of  his 
letting  it  go  again  even  among  the  perilous 
quicksands  of  modern  experience.  It  is  one 
of  those  truths  that  rest  upon  the  facts  within 
the  range  of  the  most  ordinary  observation, 
and  require  but  little  anatomical  investiga- 
tion to  confirm  and  demonstrate  them.  It  is 
visible  in  its  ultimate  effects  during  every 
action  that  we  perform,  and  at  every  mo- 
ment of  our  lives.  Perhaps  there  is  nothing 
in  the  history  of  physical  science  that  is 
more  illustrative  of  the  native  ignorance  of 
the  mind,  or  that  better  shews  how  far  we 
have  departed  from  the  simplicity  of  nature, 
than  the  manner  in  which  this  grand  office 
of  the  lungs  has  been  overlooked  ;  particu- 
larly when  coupled  with  the  fact,  that  it 
should  have  required  a  great  and  peculiarly 
instructed  genius,  by  an  elaborate  process, 
'to  place  it  once  again  under  our  mental 
vision.  But  nature  is  simple  and  easy;  it  is 
man  that  is  difficult  and  perplexed.  Not 
only  in  the  lungs,  but  in  the  whole  body,  the 
primary  office  is  disregarded, and  the  second- 
ary substituted  for  it.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  the  lungs  inspire  simply  to  communicate 
certain  elements  of  the  air  to  the  blood ;  and 
expire  for  no  other  end  than  to  throw  out 
by  means  of  the  returning  air  certain  impu- 
rities from  the  blood.  Under  this  view,  their 
motion  is  only  of  use  for  other  things,  or  in- 
strumentally,  and  not  as  a  thing  in  itself,  or 
principally. 

And  yet  it  is  not  confined  to  the  sphere 
in  which  these  secondary  offices  of  the 
lungs  are  performed,  but  pervades  the  abdo- 
men as  sensibly  as  the  chest,  and  according 
to  the  shewing  of  the  experimentalists,  ex- 
tends also  to  the  heart,  the  spinal  marrow, 
and  the  head.  It  was  therefore  incumbent 
on  the  physiologist  to  shew  what  its  func- 
tion was  in  all  the  regions  where  it  was  pre- 
sent, and  to  declare  its  action  as  a  universal 
cause,  as  well  as  its  action  as  a  particular 
cause.  Now  the  motion  itself  which  the 
lungs  originate,  is  their  grand  product  to  the 
system :  the  inspiration  and  expiration  of 
the  air  are  but  one  part  of  its  necessary  ac- 
companiments, being  performed  in  the  chest 
alone.  Granting  that  the  inspiration  and 
expiration  of  the  air  are  the  particular  use  of 


this  motion  in  the  chest,  what  then  is  the 
use  of  the  rising  and  falling  which  the  lungs 
communicate  to  the  abdomen,  the  heart, 
the  spinal  marrow,  and  the  brain  ?  — 
What  office,  analogous  to  respiration,  does 
the  motion  of  these  parts  communicate  to 
the  organs  ?  It  manifestly  causes  them  all 
to  respire,  or  to  attract  the  various  materials 
of  their  uses,  as  the  lungs  attract  the  air. 
For  respiration  is  predicable  of  the  whole 
system,  as  well,  as  nutrition:  otherwise  the 
head  would  not  be  the  head  of  the  chest, 
nor  the  abdomen  the  abdomen  of  the  chest ; 
but  the  human  body  would  be  as  disconnec- 
ted, and  as  easily  dissipated,  as  the  systems 
that  have  been  formed  respecting  it.  The 
universal  use,  therefore,  of  the  respiratory 
motion  to  the  body,  is,  to  rouse  eveiy  organ 
to  the  performance  of  its  functions  by  an 
external  tractive  force  exerted  upon  its  com- 
mon membranes;  and  by  causing  the  gentle 
expansion  of  the  whole  mass,  to  enable  the 
organ,  according  to  its  particular  fabric,  situ- 
ation, and  connexion,  to  respire  or  attract 
such  blood  or  fluid,  and  in  such  quantity,  as 
its  uses  and  wants  require,  and  only  such. 
Each  organ,  however,  expands  or  contracts 
differently,  according  to  the  predicates  just 
mentioned  ;  the  intestines,  for  instance,  from 
articulation  to  articulation,  to  and  fro ;  the 
kidneys,  from  their  circumference  to  their 
sinuosity  or  hilus,  and  vice  versa,  the  neigh- 
borhood of  their  pelvis  being  their  most 
quiet  station  and  centre  of  motion  :  and  so 
forth.  In  a  word,  the  expansion  as  a  force 
assumes  the  whole  form  of  the  structure  of 
each  organ.  In  all  cases  the  motion  is  syn- 
chronous in  times  and  moments  with  the  re- 
spiration of  the  lungs.  The  fluids  in  the  or- 
gans follow  the  path  of  the  expansion  and 
contraction,  and  tend  to  the  centre  of  motion, 
from  which  these  motions  begin,  to  which 
they  return,  and  in  which  they  terminate. 
The  lungs,  however,  only  supply  the  exter- 
nal moving  life  of  the  body ;  but  were  it 
not  for  them,  the  whole  organism  would 
simply  exist  in  potency,  or  more  properly 
speaking,  would  cease  to  be ;  or  were  it  per- 
meated by  the  blood  of  the  heart,- -a  condi- 
tion which  can  by  no  means  be  granted, — 
the  latter  would  rule  uncontrolled  in  all  the 
members,  subjugate  their  individualities,  and 
not  excite  them  to  exercise  any  of  the  pecu- 
liar forces  of  which  they  are  the  forms.  In 
a  word,  the  whole  man  would  be  perma- 
nently in  the  fcetal  state,  for  ever  inchoate 
and  ineffective. 

It  need  not  surprise  the  members  of  the 
New  Church  that  no  writer  before  or  since 
the  lime  of  Swedenborg  should  have  seen 
the  primary  function  of  the  lungs  in  the  hu- 
man body.    For  it  is  shewn  in  those  won- 
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derful  theological  treatises  with  which  they 
are  familiar,  that  the  heart  and  lungs  of  the 
natural  body  correspond  to  the  will  and  un- 
derstanding of  the  spiritual  man ;  and  as  the 
understanding  or  rational  mind  has  hitherto 
brought  out  none  of  those  truths  which  en- 
able man  spiritually  to  live,  nor  been  an  ex- 
ternal cause  co-operating  with  the  Word  as 
an  internal  cause  in  the  work  of  regenera- 
tion, so  it  had  in  itself  no  ground  from  which 
to  recognise  the  necessity  of  the  above 
function  in  the  human  frame  ;  but  its  lower 
chambers  alone  being  opened,  took  cogni- 
zance only  of  the  lower  and  relatively  pas- 
sive offices  of  its  bodily  correspondent,  the 
lungs.  Unwittingly  it  yielded  up  the  scep- 
tre of  the  body  to  the  heart,  and  here  again 
obeyed  the  law  of  correspondence.  But  the 
truth  is  that  the  lungs  mediate  between  the 
brain  and  the  body,  precisely  as  the  rational 
mind  of  man  is  intended  to  mediate  between 
heaven  and  earth. 

The  brain  supplies  the  body  and  the 
blood  witn  life,  and  its  functions  in  this  res- 
pect combine  nutrition,  circulation,  and  re- 
spiration. It  respires  the  ethers  of  the 
world,  it  nourishes  its  life  with  ethereal 
chyle,  and  it  circulates  the  animal  spirit  ela- 
borated therefrom  through  the  corporeal 
system.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a  unity 
which  involves  in  principle  and  idea  all  the 
varieties  that  are  manifested  in  the  two  in- 
ferior regions  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen. 
Its  cortical  substances  involve  the  functions 
of  both  the  heart  and  lungs,  because  they 
are  in  the  degree  above  both.  They  are  so 
many  corcula  propelling  the  animal  spirit 
through  the  medullary  fibres  and  nervous 
system,  and  so  many  pulmuncula  perform- 
ing an  animatory  motion  synchronous  with 
the  respiratory  motion  of  the  lungs,  although 
not  dependent  upon  it,  but  automatic  or  self- 
derived,  and  which  indeed  generates  the 
motion  of  the  lungs,  as  the  end  generates 
the  cause,  or  the  cause  the  effect.  The 
ethereal  medium  that  they  respire  they  de- 
rive principally  through  what  are  termed  by 
Swedenborg  the  corporeal  fibres,  which 
originate  in  the  skin,  and  run  back  from  the 
last  boundaries  of  the  body  to  the  first  in 
the  brain.  Now  the  physiologists  have 
never  discovered  the  animation  of  the  brain, 
because  they  have  never  seen  the  respira- 
tion of  the  lungs  in  its  primary  light.  Had 
they  done  this,  it  would  have  been  evident 
that  the  respiratory  motion  exercises  a  trac- 
tion upon  the  sheaths  of  all  the  great  nerves. 
and  expands  them,  and  that  this  traction  is 
the  external  cause  of  a  nervous  circulation  ; 
for  were  there  no  fluid  to  respond  to  the 
force,  there  would  be  a  tendency  to  a 
vacuum  in  these  most  impressible  organs, 


and  their  parts  would  be  strained,  or  drawn 
asunder.  But  if  there  be  a  real  circulation 
in  the  nervous  system,  it  must  have  centres 
that  propel  it,  and  times  and  moments  in 
which  it  is  performed.  We  have  already 
seen  that  in  this  case  the  fluid  is  externally 
drawn  forth  by  the  attraction  of  the  lungs, 
consequently  in  the  times  of  the  respirations, 
and  hence  it  must  be  drawn  in  by  the 
brains  in  the  same  times  ;  in  short  the  ani- 
mations of  the  brains  must  be  synchronous 
with  the  respirations  of  the  Jungs.  Hence 
it  is  that  the  brain  supplies  the  body  with 
internal  motive  force  at  the  same  instants  as 
do  the  lungs  with  external ;  the  heart  only 
maintaining  the  organs  in  a  state  of  potency 
and  supplying  what  they  demand  by  the 
influx  of  this  compound  attractive  force  op- 
erating according  to  their  various  fabrics. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  that  a  truth  of 
such  paramount  impoitance  in  physiology 
as  the  animation  of  the  brain,  rests  upon  the 
slight  chain  of  reasoning  attempted  above. 
No  ;  its  attestation  is  as  general  as  the  truth 
itself  is  universal.  But  since  Swedenborg 
has  taken  the  proof  of  it  upon  his  own 
Atlantean  shoulders,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  his  treatise*  on  the  subject  for  further 
corroborations.  But  it  may  be  useful  to  in- 
dicate, that  the  doctrine  is  in  no  way  shaken 
by  the  existence  of  the  pulsatile  movement 
so  readily  felt  in  young  children,  nor  yet  of 
that  other  movement,  alternate  and  not  syn- 
chronous with  the  respirations,  which  has 
been  observed  by  some  experimentalists. 
The  truth  is  that  all  the  three  movements 
proceed  uninterrupted  by  each  other;  and 
that  the  alternate  movement,  which  is  refer- 
able to  the  blood  rushing  out  by  the  veins 
during  inspiration,  is  what  chiefly  masks  the 
synchronous  movement,  which  is  automa- 
tic, or  referrable  to  the  brain  itself. 

There  is  no  part  of  Swedenborg's  system 
which  is  better  worthy  of  attention  than  the 
doctrine  of  the  skin.  As  the  skin  is  the  con- 
tinent and  ultimate  of  the  whole  system,  so 
all  the  forms,  forces  and  uses  of  the  interior 
parts  coexist  within  it.  Moreover  as  it  is 
the  extreme  of  the  body,  and  the  contact  of 
extremes,  or  circulation,  is  a  perpetual  law 
of  nature,  so  from  the  skin  a  return  is  made 
to  the  other  extreme,  namely,  to  the  cortical 
substances  of  the  brain.  Hence  the  first 
function  of  the  skin  is,  "  to  serve  as  a  new 
source  of  fibres."  For  the  fibres  of  one  ex- 
treme, to  wit,  the  brain,  also  called  by  Swe- 
denborg the  fibres  of  the  soul,  could  not  of 
themselves  complete  the  formation  of  the 
body,  but  could  only  supply  its  active 
grounds ;  and  therefore  these  fibres  proceed 

*  Economy  of  the  Animal  Kingdom,  tr.  ii.,  1—68. 
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outwards  to  the  skin,  which  is  the  most 
general  sensorial  expanse  of  the  brain,  and 
there  generate  the  papillae  ;  and  again  emerg- 
ing from  the  papillae,  and  convoluted  into  a 
minute  canal  or  pore,  they  take  a  new  na- 
ture and  name  from  their  new  beginning, 
and  become  the  corporeal  fibres,  or  the 
fibres  of  the  body,  which  proceed  from  with- 
out inwards  to  the  brain,  and  unite  them- 
selves to  its  cortical  substances.  These  are 
the  passives  of  which  the  nervous  fibres  are 
the  actives ;  the  veins  or  female  forces  of 
which  the  nervous  fibres  are  the  arteries  or 
males ;  and  "  they  suck  in  the  purer  ele- 
mental food  from  the  air  and  ether,  convey 
it  to  their  terminations,  and  expend  it  upon 
the  uses  of  life." 

Besides  this,  the  skin  has  a  series  of  other 
functions  which  there  is  not  space  to  dwell 
upon  at  present.  Inasmuch  as  it  is  the 
most  general  covering  of  the  body,  there- 
fore it  communicates  by  a  wonderful  conti- 
nuity with  all  the  particular  coverings  of  the 
viscera  and  organs,  and  of  their  parts,  and 
parts  of  parts.  And  as  it  communicates 
with  al]  by  continuity  of  structure,  so  it 
also  communicates  by  continuity  of  func- 
tion; the  whole  body  being  therefore  one 
grand  sensorium  of  the  sense  of  touch.  In 
short,  the  animal  spirit  is  the  most  universal 
and  singular  essence  of  the  body  and  all  its 
parts ;  the  skin,  the  most  general  and  par- 
ticular form  corresponding  to  that  essence. 

Having  thus  bestowed  a  cursory  glance 
upon  some  points  of  Swedenborg's  dootrine 
of  the  three  spheres  of  the  body,  and  their 
most  general  and  particular  continent,  the 
skin,  we  shall  now  enlarge  a  little  on  cer- 
tain subjects  that  have  already  been  men- 
tioned, in  order  to  give  them  a  more  distinct 
place  in  the  reader's  apprehension.  And 
first  with  respect  to  the  circulation.  It  is 
clear  that  in  assigning  its  due  weight  to  the 
primary  function  of  the  lungs,  we  obtain  a 
law  which  enables  us  to  limit  the  functions 
of  the  heart  and  arteries ;  ar.d  the  result  is, 
that  the  heart  and  aorta  simply  propel  the 
blood  to  the  mouths  of  the  arteries  leading 
into  the  viscera,  and  the  viscera  themselves 
attract  it  thenceforth,  and  dominate  over  the 
circulation  of  their  own  vessels,  command- 
ing it  to  take  place  in  the  times  of  the  res- 
pirations, and  not  in  the  times  of  the  pulses 
of  the  heart.  As  one  means  to  this  end,  the 
vessels  which  supply  the  organs,  generally 
come  off  at  right  angles  from  the  great 
artery. 

But  there  is  another  branch  of  this  sub- 
ject which  is  worthy  of  attention.  The  cir- 
culation in  the  great  vessels  is  comparatively 
inordinate  or  confused,  because  in  them  the 
blood  is  all  mingled  together  in  a  heteroge- 


neous mass,  and  propelled  onwards  by  an 
external  force ;  but  the  circulation  in  the 
capillaries  is  most  orderly  and  distinct,  being 
an  automatic  movement  performed  by  the 
single  globules  of  the  blood,  in  vessels  which 
correspond  to  them  individually,  and  where 
they  are  perfectly  at  home.  If  a  comparison 
be  permitted,  they  constitute  a  medley  crowd 
in  the  heart  and  aorta,  but  march  separately, 
man  by  man,  in  the  capillaries.  Hence  the 
blood  in  its  mass  can  but  imperfectly  mani- 
fest its  living  endowments,  but  when  sun- 
dered  into  its  individualities  or  leasts,  it  dis- 
tinctly exercises  its  dynamic  nature,  and 
flows  spontaneously  ;  for  it  is  a  spiral  and 
circular  force  and  tends  therefore  to  a  spiral 
gyration,  or  to  circulation.  Indeed  in  a  uni- 
versal sense,  the  leasts  of  the  blood  are  the 
causes  of  the  heart's  action,  and  the  grounds 
of  the  whole  sanguineous  movement;  al- 
though speaking  in  generals,  the  heart,  and 
the  lungs  acting  on  the  viscera,  are  the  joint 
causes  of  this  effect. 

The  blood  is  the  product  of  the  whole  or- 
ganic system.  The  brain  and  lungs  give  it 
soul  and  spirit ;  the  abdominal  viscera,  hy 
means  of  the  food,  supply  it  with  body  or 
embodiment ;  wherefore  each  globule  is  an 
image  of  man  inasmuch  as  it  has  both  a  soul 
and  a  body.  Every  viscus  contributes  a  dis- 
tinct share  to  its  generation  and  regeneration. 
The  animal  spirit  is  its  organizing  principle. 
The  blood  consists,  in  the  language  of  Swe- 
denborg,  of  mere  simples  ;  that  is  to  say,  it 
contains  the  primal  unities  of  all  the  series 
in  the  body,  and  being  readily  resolvable 
into  each,  can  give  origin  and  seed  to  all  its 
possible  compounds,  whether  they  be  solids 
or  fluids  :  Nothing  exists  in  the  body  that 
did  not  pre-exist  in  the  blood.  As  it  is  dis- 
tinctly compounded  of  a  triple  order  of  sub- 
stances, so  during  each  round  of  the  circu- 
lation it  is  distinctly  decompounded  or 
resolved  into  each.  Its  spirit,  spirituous 
lymph,  and  bodily  portion  are  sundered  as 
often  as  it  circulates ;  the  former  is  claimed 
by  the  cortical  substances  of  the  brain  ;  the 
lymph  is  rendered  back  to  the  blood  in  a  cir- 
cle by  the  lymphatics  ;  and  the  embodiment* 
by  the  veins.  The  reason  why  it  undergoes 
this  resolution  is,  that  thereby,  when  its 
simples  are  disengaged,  it  gives  birth  to  all 
the  vital  fluids,  and  renovates  all  the  solids  ; 
and  moreover  submits  itself  to  perpetual  pu- 
rification, self-examination,  or  lustration. 
Those  portions  of  it  which  are  no  longer  of 
use  are  thrown  out  of  the  system  by  various 
excretions,  the  loss  thus  occasioned  produ- 
cing that  sense  in  the  little  veins  all  over  the 
body,  which  in  the  aggregate  we  term  hun- 
ger and  thirst.  The'  blood  of  the  jugular 
veins  which  has  been  de-spirituated  in  the 
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brain,  is  vivified  afresh  in  the  lateral  sinuses, 
by  a  spirituous  lymph  sent  forth  from  the 
pituitary  gland,  which  is  the  conglobate 
gland  of  the  cerebrum.  Thus  Ihe  effete 
spirit  of  the  brain  unites  with  its  effete 
blood,  and  both  together  serve  as  menstruum, 
medium,  or  saliva  for  introducing  the  new 
chyle  into  the  sanguineous  system.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  the  thoracic  duct  is  inserted 
at  or  near  the  bottom  of  the  jugular  vein. 
But  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  although  it 
may  be  considered  by  itself,  yet  like  all 
things  in  the  body,  is  but  a  part  of  a  more 
universal  order,  termed  by  our  author  the 
circle  of  life ;  and  which  involves  in  one 
the  circulation  of  both  the  blood  and  the 
•spirits. 

All  the  fluids  of  the  body  institute  circu- 
lations after  the  image  of  the  circulation  of 
the  blood.  Such  may  be  readily  seen  to  be 
the  case  with  respect  to  the  saliva,  the  bile, 
the  fat,  &c,  &c. 

The  circulation  of  the  animal  spirits,  sup- 
plied to  the  brain  through  the  corporeal  fibres 
from  the  ethereal  media  of  the  universe,  as 
well  as  by  the  blood  of  the  carotid  arteries, 
and  elaborated  in  the  cortical  substances,  is 
not  a  simple  circle,  like  that  of  the  blood, 
but  a  transcendent  circle,  leaping  from  series 
to  series,  omnipresent  in  all  things  and  con- 
joining all.  For  the  spirit  is  propelled  by  the 
cortical  substances  or  "  corcula  cerebri" 
through  the  medullary  and  nervous  fibres ; 
by  the  nervous  fibres  into  the  arteries,  where 
it  is  inserted  into  the  globules  of  the  blood, 
and  constitutes  their  life  and  soul ;  and  it  is 
carried  back  in  the  bloodby  the  carotid  arte- 
ries to  the  same  cortical  substances,  there  to 
be  purified,  conjoined  with  fresh  spirit,  and 
begin  its  circle  anew.  The  animation  of  the 
brain  is  the  first  moving  cause  of  the  cir- 
culation of  the  spirits  ;  the  respiration  of  the 
lungs  the  secondary  or  corporeal  cause, 
which  operates  by  a  general  traction  upon 
the  external  membranes  of  all  the  organs, 
vessels,  and  fibres  of  the  body.  For  the 
brains  give  the  universal  or  most  internal 
life  of  the  body,  and  in  this  respect,  as  pro- 
pulsive causes,  represent  the  capillaries  or 
distinct  corcula  of  the  nervous  circulation ; 
the  lungs,  the  general,  or  most  external  life, 
and  represent  the  one  heart  of  the  same. 

The  above  doctrine  may  conveniently  sug- 
gest the  idea,  that  points  of  analogy  are  not 
points  of  sameness  or  identy,  but  in  reality, 
of  harmonic  difference.  The  circulation  of 
the  blood  is  one  thing,  and  images  that  of 
the  spirits ;  but  notwithstanding,  the  circu- 
lation of  the  spirits  is  quite  another.  Each 
fluid  has  its  own  peculiarities,  and  its  circle 
is  applicable  only  to  its  own  sphere.  It  is 
an  abuse  of  analogy  if  we  use  it  to  destroy 


and  not  to  reconcile  differences;  and  if  so 
abused,  it  becomes  a  childish  and  paltry  in- 
strument, totally  inadequate  to  guide  the  { 
mind  through  the  labyrinths  of  nature.  To  * 
revert  to  the  present  case,  it  has  been  at- 
tempted to  be  shown,  that  the  circulation  of 
the  animal  spirits  is  a  simple  circle,  precise- 
ly like  that  of  the  blood.  But  for  the  pur- 
poses of  analysis,  it  ought  to  be  paralleled 
with  what  is  higher  than  itself,  and  not 
with  what  is  lower.  Let  us  take  as  illus- 
trative the  grand  circle  involved  in  genera- 
tion ;  for  "  all  things  that  involve  an  end 
constitute  a  circle."  In  this  example,  the 
male  and  female  conspire  to  generate  a  new 
being ;  the  male  fluid  is  propelled  out  of  the 
body  into  the  body  of  the  female,  or  from 
one  series  into  another ;  here  it  is  developed 
or  embodied,  and  is  again  propelled  from 
the  maternal  series  into  that  of  the  exter- 
nal universe ;  afterwards  it  is  developed 
inwards  from  the  body  to  the  mind, 
and  when  its  circles  of  education  and 
information  are  completed,  it  returns  as  a 
member  of  that  society  from  which  it  pro- 
ceeded, to  commune  with  the  principles  that 
gave  it  origin  in  the  parents, to  amplify  their 
sphere,  and  enlarge  their  amount  cf  social 
life.  The  circulation  of  the  spirits  is  more 
like  this  of  generation,  than  like  that  of  the 
blood ;  for  being  a  universal  it  belongs  to 
the  sphere  of  universals,  and  is  but  poorly 
imaged  in  particulars,  which  are,  indeed,  but 
portions  of  itself. 

We  have  already  treated  of  the  limits  of 
the  circulation  considered  as  proceeding 
from  the  heart,  and  have  had  occasion  to 
hint  at  the  attraction  exercised  by  the  sev- 
eral organs.  The  truth  is,  that  the  latter 
demand  different  and  varying  quantities  and 
qualities  of  blood  at  different  times,  accord- 
ing to  their  different  states  as  determined  by 
and  determining  the  state  of  the  body ;  and 
that  the  heart  and  aorta,  as  a  propulsive 
power,  can  have  no  share  in  apportioning 
these.  Hence  an  attractive  force  is  given  to 
the  viscera  themselves,  whereby  all  the 
commodities  in  the  body  are  placed  at  their 
disposal;  or  as  Swedenborg  says,  "they 
are  enabled  to  summon  what  they  require, 
from  the  universal  mass  of  the  blood."  For 
each  organ,  and  each  part  and  particle  of 
each,  is  an  individual  member  of  a  perfect 
society,  possessing  the  form  of  a  stupendous 
rationality  whereby  to  discern  its  wants, 
and  of  an  equal  liberty  to  enable  it  to  sup- 
ply those  wants  from  the  community,  on 
the  condition  of  reciprocation  of  use :  not  the 
smallest  intrusion  upon  its  individuality  by 
the  common  powers  is  permitted  for  a  mo- 
ment; for  should  this  take  place,  disease  is 
the  inevitable  consequence.    But  let  it  not 
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be  imagined  that  the  attraction  exerted  by 
the  organs  is  of  a  violent  character,  or  that 
that  their  movements  are  other  than  gentle 
and  tranquil.  It  is  unnecessary  that  such 
should  be  the  case ;  inasmuch  as  there  is 
always  a  propulsion  or  incitation  corres- 
ponding to  the  attraction  or  invitation,  so 
that  what  the  organ  demands  is  immediately 
supplied.  For  when  the  unities  or  leasts  of 
an  organ  expand  to  draw  in  their  blood, 
their  vessels  contract  to  propel  it ;  and  by 
virtue  of  the  simultaneous  expansion  of  the 
unities  and  contraction  of  the  vessels,  the 
.size  of  the  organ  is  scarcely  altered,  and  its 
motion  is  almost  imperceptible. 

The  motions  of  the  organs  of  the  body 
are  an  important  subject  in  Swedenborg's 
theory ;  occasionally  seen  in  glimpses  by 
many  writers,  among  whom  may  be  instan- 
ced our  own  philosophic  Glisson,*  yet  not 
recognized  by  them  as  a  necessary  law.  It 
has  been  remarked  before,  that  the  lungs 
and  the  brains  give  each  organ  a  universal 
motion,  at  once  internal  and  external.  But 
it  would  be  an  error  to  suppose,  because  the 
motion  communicated  is  one  and  the  same, 
that  therefore  it  is  not  received  and  appro- 
priated differently,  in  other  words,  modified, 
by  the  organs  themselves.  So  truly  is  this 
the  case,  that  the  motion  takes  place  in 
every  instance  in  accordance  with  the  geo- 
metrical form  of  the  organ,  as  made  up  of 
lesser  and  least  parts,  and  these  forming 
axes,  diameters,  and  circumferences,  general, 
specific,  particular,  and  singular.  Always 
indeed  it  is  expansion  and  constriction,  these 
being  nature's  own  motions,  and  pervading 
the  universe,  elemental,  material,  and  orga- 
nic. Nevertheless  it  is  an  expansion  and 
constriction  proceeding  according  to  the 
form  of  the  organ.  As  a  general  rule,  the 
most  fixed  point  of  every  organ  is  its  centre 
of  motion,  from  which  its  expansion  and 
constriction  begins,  to  which  it  returns,  and 
in  which  it  terminates.  For  each  organ  is 
an  individual,  made  up  of  an  infinity  of  les- 
ser individuals,  whereof  one  and  all  live 
their  own  lives,  exercise  their  own  forces, 
and  perform  their  own  actions,  and  only  rely 
upon  the  general  system  for  supplies,  which 
they  can  convert  to  use  in  their  own  way, 
and  according  to  their  own  essence:  and 
this,  no  matter  whether  the  supplies  be  sup- 
plies of  blood  and  fluids,  or  supplies  of  mo- 
tion. The  material  always  comes  from 
without,  but  the  disposal  of  it  from  within. 
These  motions  convert  the  organs  from  pow- 
ers into  forces ;  so  that  it  may  be  stated  as 
a  law,  that  the  heart  and  the  blood  generate 

*  Glisson  is  well  worth  consulting  on  the  motion  of 
the  liver ;  see  his  '>  Anatomia  Hepatis,"  pp.  62,  63,  67, 
68,69;  12mo.}  Amsterdam,  1659. 


the  body  ;  but  that  the  brain  and  the  lungs 
make  use  of  it,  and  wield  it  as  an  instru- 
ment of  action.  As  a  rude  illustration  of 
this,  we  may  instance  the  case  of  human 
machines  The  fabrication  of  a  steam  en- 
gine by  artificers  in  the  workshop  is  one 
thing,  and  analogous  to  the  formation  of  the 
body  by  the  blood,  the  vessels,  and  the 
heart ;  but  to  make  use  of  the  same  engine 
requires  altogether  a  different  series  of  pow- 
ers,— fire,  water,  steam,  and  a  new  order  of 
workmen,  analogous  to  the  brain,  the  lungs, 
and  their  motions. 

As  motion  is  a  necessary  condition  of  ac- 
tual life  in  the  whole  body,  and  all  its  or- 
gans and  their  parts,  so  likewise  is  sensa- 
tion. For  without  sensation  the  organs 
would  not  be  able  to  exercise  their  attrac- 
tions and  repulsions  with  benefit  either  to 
themselves  or  the  system.  The  cerebrum 
is  our  general  sensorium,  in  which  we  are 
conscious  of  all  the  impressions  that  rise 
from  the  external  sensoria,  of  sight,  hearing, 
smell,  taste,  and  touch  ;  which  sensoria  oc- 
cupy the  circumference  of  the  body  :  but  the 
cerebellum  takes  cognizance,  apart  from  our 
consciousness,  of  all  the  impressions  that 
are  made  in  the  interiors  of  the  body ;  name- 
ly, of  every  contact,*  in  general  and  in  par- 
ticular, between  the  solids  and  the  fluids. 
Therefore  the  cerebellum  is  aware  of  the 
whole  state  of  the  kingdom  of  the  body  in 
its  minutest  details,  and  disposes  and  governs 
it  agreeably  to  the  ends  for  which  corporeal 
life  is  instituted.  Now  the  human  frame, 
unlike  that  of  other  animals,  is  co  ordinate 
with  the  whole  external  universe ;  it  is  an 
organization  correlated  and  responsive  to 
the  entire  series  of  the  natural  creation. 
The  brain  is  a  form  of  the  elemental  king- 
dom ;  the  lungs,  of  the  atmospheric  world; 
and  the  abdomen,  of  the  terraqueous  globe. 
Nothing  less  than  this  can  be  the  case,  inas- 
much as  the  body  descends  from  the  highest 
sphere  to  the  lowest,  and,  by  the  heart  and 
its  vessels,  reascends  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest,  and  thus  doubly  draws  with  it  the 
order  of  the  universe.  Each  degree  of  the 
body  ^involves  a  sensation  of  its  external 
co-ordinate.  Of  the  external  senses  specifi- 
cally, sight  is  co-ordinate  with  the  ether, 
and  apprehends  its  modifications ;  hearing, 
with  the  air,  and  perceives  its  vibrations ; 
smell,  with  the  effluvia  of  matter ;  taste,  with 
the  essences  of  body  ;  and  touch,  with  body 

*  It  is  "suggested  to  the  medical  reader  to  consider, 
whether  Swedenborg's  theory,  that  the  sense  of  touch, 
and  its  organism  and  acciderits,pervade  every  particle 
of  the  body,  lends  any  support  to  the  remarkable 
view  taken  by  Hahnemann,  that  seven  eights  of  the 
chronic  maladies  afflicting  the  human  frame  are 
forms  of  psora,  and  that  alrsuch  maladies  are  refera- 
ble in  some  sense  to  three  types  of  skin  disease, 
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in  its  ultimate  or  concrete  form.  The  first 
two  senses  therefore  are  atmospheric  senses  ; 
the  latter,  material,  and  may  be  fitly  regard- 
ed as  different  forms  of  touch.  There  are 
then  three  grand  genera  of  touch.  The  first 
genus  prevails  all  over  the  circumference, 
and  constitutes  touch  proper :  the  second 
prevails  in  the  innermost  parts  of  the  body, 
beginning  from  the  tongue  ;  namely,  in  the 
sesophagus,  the  stomach,  the  intestines,  and 
all  the  viscera  of  the  abdomen,  and  at  the 
threshold  of  this  series  is  called  taste :  the 
third  genus  prevails  likewise  in  the  in- 
nermost parts  of  the  body,  but  beginning 
from  the  nares  ;  namely,  in  the  trachea,  the 
larynx,  and  the  lungs,  or  in  the  viscera  of 
the  thorax,  and  at  the  entrance  to  these  is 
called  smell.  The  sense  of  taste  again  is 
divided  into  as  many  species  as  there  are 
viscera  of  the  abdomen,  and  these  species 
into  as  many  particular  differences  as  there 
are  unities  in  each  viscus.  "  From  the 
variety  of  the  particular  sensations  of  one 
viscus,  a  common  sensation  arises ;  and  from 
the  variety  of  sensations  of  many  viscera,  a 
still  more  common  sensation  arises.  And 
from  all  and  each  of  these  sensations  con- 
veyed by  the  fibres  to  the  cerebellum,  the 
soul,  by  means  of  this  sense,  here  apper- 
ceives  specifically  the  states  of  chylification, 
sanguification,  and  purification;  in  a  word, 
of  nutrition;  and  according  to  the  percep- 
tion, disposes  those  viscera  to  the  conserva- 
tion of  the  whole  and  the  parts,  which  is 
the  effect  and  use  that  this  sense  produces." 
The  villi  on  the  internal  surfaces  of  the  ab- 
dominal organs  are  the  papillary  sensoria  of 
the  above  sense. 


Digestion     of     Saccharine    and     Amylaceous 
Matters. 

M.  Mialhe  has  recently  made  numerous 
researches  with  reference  to  the  physiology 
of  digestion.  The  essential  basis  of  the  ali- 
mentation of  animals,  he  states,  is  constitu- 
ted by  three  distinct  groups  of  bodies : 
albuminous,  fatty,  and  saccharine  matters. 
The  labors  of  modern  chemists  have  shown 
that  albuminous  substances  become  assimi- 
latable  through  the  assistance  of  the  gastric 
juice,  which,  by  its  acid,  swells  these  azoti- 
zed  products,  and  by  its  pepsin  liquefies 
them,  a  phenomenon  analogous  to  that  of 
diastasis  on  amidon.  Fatty  matter  becomes 
assimilatable  by  the  intervention  of  bile,  but 
with  regard  to  feculaceous  and  saccharine 
matter,  says  M.  Mialhe,  there  is  nothing 
positive  known.  This  lacuna  in  science  he 
has  endeavored  to  fill. 

The  new  facts  at  which  M.  Mialhe  has 
arrived,  tend  to  show  that  all  hydro-carbo- 
naceous substances  can  only  undergo  the 
phenomenon  of  assimilation  when  they  have 


been  decomposed  by  the  weak  alkaline  dis- 
solutions contained  in  the  vital  humors ; 
either  immediately,  as  with  glucose,  dex- 
trine, sugar  of  milk  ;  or  mediately,  as  with 
cane-sugar  and  amidon,  which  have  to  be 
first  transformed  in  the  economy,  the  one 
(cane-sugar)  into  glucose,  the  other  into 
dextrine  or  glucose.  As  to  hydro-carbona- 
ceous substances,  which  are  neither  suscep- 
tible of  fermentation  nor  of  decomposition 
by  weak  acids,  or  alkalies  in  solution,  such 
as  lignite  or  mannite,  they  escape,  in  man, 
the  digestive  and  assimilating  action.  But 
by  what  chemical  action  is  the  amidon  trans- 
formed into  dextrine  and  glucose  ?  Numer- 
ous experiments  have  proved  to  M.  Mialhe 
that  this  transformation  is  produced  by  the 
saliva,  through  a  principle  which  this  hu- 
mor contains,  a  principle  comparable,  in 
every  respect,  to  diastasis.  In  order  to 
isolate  it,  human  saliva,  first  filtered,  is 
treated  by  five  or  six  times  its  weight  of 
alcohol,  alcohol  being  added  until  precipita- 
tion ceases.  The  animal  diastasis  is  deposi- 
ted in  white  flakes.  It  is  gathered  on  a  fil- 
ter, from  which  it  is  taken  still  moist,  and 
dried  in  layers  on  glass,  by  a  current  of 
warm  air,  at  a  temperature  of  from  40  to  50 
degrees  (centigr;)  it  is  preserved  in  a  well- 
stoppered  bottle.  This  active  principle  of 
the  saliva  is  solid,  white,  or  of  a  greyish 
white,  amorphous,  insoluble  in  alcohol, 
soluble  in  water  and  weak  alcohol.  The 
aqueous  solution  is  insipid,  neutral ;  the  sub- 
acetate  of  lead  does  not  give  rise  to  a  pre- 
cipitate. Abandoned  to  itself,  it  soon  be- 
comes acid,  and  whether  or  not  in  contact 
with  the  air.  This  animal  diastasis,  studied 
comparatively  with  disastasis  extracted  from 
germinating  barley,  presents  the  same  modes 
of  action.  It  transforms  amidon  into  dex- 
trine and  glucose  ;  acting  on  starch,  and  ele- 
vating the  temperature  to  70  or  75  degrees, 
the  liquefaction  is  nearly  immediate.  One 
part  of  this  substance  suffices  to  liquefy  and 
convert  two  thousand  parts  of  fecula.  The 
agents,  such  as  creosote,  tannin,  the  power- 
ful acids,  the  salts  of  mercury,  of  copper,  of 
silver,  &c,  which  destroy  the  properties  of 
diastasis,  act  in  the  same  manner  with  res- 
pect to  the  active  principle  of  saliva.  At  an 
equal  weight  they  both  liquefy  and  trans- 
form the  same  quantity  of  hydrated  amidon. 
It  appears,  even,  that  ihe  active  principle  of 
germinated  barley  is  seldom  as  energetic  asv 
that  of  saliva,  which  is  owing  to  the  greater 
facility  of  obtaining  the  latter  in  a  pure  state. 
Finally,  as  a  last  resemblance,  the  animal 
diastasis  existing  in  the  saliva  of  man  rarely 
exceeds  two  thousandths,  and  this  is  exactly 
the  proportion  of  the  diastasis  contained  in 
germinating  barley. — Lancet. 
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ACADEMIE  DES  SCIENCES-PARIS,  1845. 
Researches  on  Generation. 

The  researches  of  M.  Pouchet  on  the  pro- 
gression and  the  state  of" the  seminal  fluid 
found  in  the  genital  organs  of  female  rabbits, 
have  led  him  to  the  following  conclusions ; 
— From  the  sixth  to  the  twenty-fifth  hour, 
zoospermata  are  found  constantly  in  the  va- 
gina and  in  the  uterine  cornua.  Until  the 
twenty-first  or  twenty-second  hour,  these 
animalcule  are  very  agile,  but  they  soon  af- 
ter become  less  active,  and  towards  the 
twenty-third  hour  they  dry,  and  appear  to 
undergo  a  kind  of  cadaveric  rigidity,  as 
characterized  by  the  rectilinear  direction 
which  their  caudal  appendix  assumes.  Af- 
ter this  period,  they  are  only  found  lacera- 
ted. Sometimes,  nevertheless,  and  princi- 
pally when  the  death  has  been  preceded  by 
violent  convulsions,  living  zoospermata  are 
still  found,  towards  the  twenty-fifth  hour, 
engaged  in  the  entrance  of  the  uterine  ex- 
tremity of  the  Fallopian  tubes.  They  never 
ascend  beyond  a  depth  of  twenty  millime- 
tres, the  mucus  which  fills  the  Fallopian 
tubes,  formed  of  dense  globules,  offering  an 
insurmountable  resistance.  It  is,  therefore, 
only  in  the  uterus,  and,  perhaps  also  in  that 
part  of  the  Follopian  tubes  which  approxi- 
mates to  the  uterus,  that  fecundation  takes 
place  in  mammalia.  If  the  zoospermata 
reach  the  ovaries,  it  can  only  be  in  the  ab- 
normal cases  which  give  rise  to  extra-uterine 
pregnancies. — Lancet. 

Mr.  Bonjean  on  the  prisonous  effects  of  the 
Secale  Cornutum. 
The  ergot  of  rye,  taken  as  an  alimen- 
tary substance,  may  give  rise  to  two  kinds 
of  symptoms  ;  to  convulsive  phenomena  or 
to  gangrene.  These  series  of  symptoms 
may  present  themselves  singly  or  combined. 
A  year  ago,  M.  Bonjean  attended  a  family 
in  the  vicinity  of  Chamberry,  all  the  mem- 
bers of  which  were  attacked  with  the  con- 
vulsive form ;  he  has  lately  observed,  in 
the  same  neighborhood,  a  case  in  which 
the  gangrenous  form  alone  prevailed.  A 
family  composed  of  eight  individuals — the 
father,  mother,  and  six  children,  between 
the  ages  of  two  and  seventeen — ate,  during 
three  weeks,  bread  containing  one  and  a 
half  per  cent,  of  ergot.  The  father  and 
mother  merely  experienced  lassitude  in  the 
limbs ;  the  three  eldest  children  present  no 
abnormal  symptom.  Two  of  the  youngest 
only  were  attacked  with  gangrene;  one,  a 
boy,  ten  years  of  age,  after  eating  the  bread 
during  fifteen  days,  felt  a  severe  pain  from 
the  left  groin  to  the  calf  of  the  leg.  The 
feet  and  legs  became  tumefied,  covered  with 


phlyctense,  and  the  gangrene,  appearing  at 
the  inferior  third  of  the  legs,  descendedt  o- 
wards  the  feet,  and  ascended  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  legs,  where  it  became  limited. 
The  other,  aged  twenty-eight  months,  was 
attacked  in  the  same  way,  but  on  one  leg 
only.  There  were  no  premonitory  symp- 
toms whatever  in  either  case.  The  two 
children  were  admitted  into  the  hospital  at 
Lyons,  where  the  gangrenous  limbs  were 
taken  off,  and  they  were  subsequently  quite 
cured. — Ibid. 

On  the  Value  of  Vaccination  and  Revacci- 
nation. 

In  1842,  the  Academy  of  Sciences  offered 
a  prize  for  the  best  treatise  on  the  above 
subject.  Thirty-five  candidates  responded 
to  the  call,  and  the  perusal  of  their  labors 
has  proved  so  laborious  an  undertaking,  that 
it  is  only  very  lately  that  M.  Serres  has  been 
able  to  present  a  report  to  the  Academy,  in 
the  name  of  the  committee  appointed  to  de- 
cide on  the  comparative  merit  of  the  essays. 
M.  Serres'  report  is  a  remarkable  document, 
and  is  also  important  from  its  conclusions 
having  been  adopted  by  the  Academy  after 
mature  deliberation  We  extract  the  fol- 
lowing data  from  this  report : 

"  Vaccination  preserves  the  human  spe- 
cies from  variola,  but  its  preservative  power 
is  not  absolute.  Variola  itself,  either  spon- 
taneous, or  produced  by  inoculation,  does 
not  preserve  absolutely  from  future  attacks, 
therefore  it  is  not  extraordinary  that  vacci- 
nation should  not.  Thus,  Mead  mentions 
having  seen  three  variolous  eruptions  take 
place  successively  on  the  same  woman ;  the 
son  of  Forestus  was  twice  attacked  with  va- 
riola, and  Dehaen  states  that  one  of  his  pa- 
tients was  attacked  six  times  by  variola 
with  impunity,  but  died  of  a  seventh  inva- 
sion of  the  disease.  Although,  however, 
vaccination  is  sometimes  powerless  to  pre- 
serve us  from  variola,  it  always  diminishes 
the  gravity  of  the  malady.  This  property, 
which  Jermer  and  his  first  successors  did 
not  even  suspect,  is  thoroughly  proved  by 
the  various  facts  which  have  been  recently 
accumulated.  In. one  of  the  most  terrible 
epidemics  of  variola  that  has  taken  place  in 
Europe  since  the  discovery  of  vaccination, 
— that  of  Marseilles,  in  1828, — more  than 
ten  thousand  persons  were  attacked.  Of 
these,  two  thousand  only  had  been  vaccina- 
ted, and  of  that  number  forty-five  only  died, 
whereas,  one  thousand  five  hundred  of  the 
eight  thousand  who  had  not  been  vaccinated 
were  carried  off  by  the  pestilence. 

"  Vaccine  matter  evidently  loses  part  of 
its  efficacy  in  passing  from  arm  to  arm  ;  it 
is  therefore  desirable  to  renew  it  as  often  as 
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possible.  A  remarkable  fact  mentioned  by- 
one  of  the  competitors,  supplies  us  with 
a  means  of  renewing  it,  as  it  were,  at  will. 
A  cow  was  vaccinated  with  matter  taken 
from  a  child.  Not  only  did  the  pustules 
rise,  but  they  were  communicated  to  other 
cows,  so  that  the  cow-pox  was  observed 
nearly  in  its  natural  state.  The  pustules 
were  identical  in  both  cases. 

"  The  propriety  of  re  vaccination  is  now 
fully  established.  Ifi  Germany,  the  various 
governments  have  been  induced  to  pay  great 
attention  to  revaccination,  owing  to  the  cir- 
cumstance of  epidemics  of  variola  having 
latterly  manifested  themselves  with  a  seve- 
rity to  which  we  had  become  quite  unaccus- 
tomed since  the  introduction  of  vaccination. 
Revaccination  has,  consequently,  been  re- 
sorted to  on  a  very  extended  scale,  and  has 
had  the  effect  of  arresting  the  epidemics 
Thus,  in  Wurtemburg,  forty-two  thousand 
persons  who  have  been  revaccinated,  have 
only  presented  eight  cases  of  varioloid, 
whereas,  one-third  of  the  cases  of  variola 
have  latterly  occurred  on  persons  who  had 
been  vaccinated.  It  is  principally  between 
the  ages  of  fourteen  and  thirty-five  that  vac- 
cinated persons  are  exposed  to  be  attacked 
by  variola.  When  there  is  an  epidemic,  the 
danger  commences  earlier,  and  children  of 
nine  years  of  age  may  be  seized.  Pmdence, 
therefore,  requires  that,  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, revaccination  should  be  perform- 
ed at  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen,  and  four 
years  earlier  if  within  the  radius  of  an  epi- 
demic of  variola.-" — Ibid. 

On  the  Anatomy  of  the  Sympathetic  Nerve. 
M.  Bourgery  states  that  the  sympathetic 
divides  at  its  cephalic  extremity  into  two 
branches,  one  vertebral,  the  other  carotidian. 
These  branches  offer  five  modes  of  termina- 
tion, to  which  are  associated  the  cephalic 
nerves  and  the  pituitary  gland.  M.  Bourge- 
ry looks  upon  the  latter,  along  with  Gall, 
MM.  Blainville,  Thierry,  and  Bazin,  as  a 
ganglion  of  the  great  sympathetic,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  the  intermediary,  or  the  organ  of 
reunion,  of  the  encephalic  mass — that  is,  of 
the  psychological  and  instinctive  nervous 
centres,  and  of  the  cephalic  nerves,  their 
most  active  agents,  with  the  great  sympa- 
thetic, which  on  its  side  represents  the  entire 
splanchnic  nervous  system.  The  most  vo- 
luminous terminations  of  the  great  sympa- 
thetic, that  which  appears  to  constitute  the 
suture  of  the  splanchnic  nervous  system 
with  the  encephalic  mass,  takes  place  in  the 
pituitary  gland.  That  which  forms  the  two 
median  plexuses  has  for  its  object  the  anas- 
tomosis, external  to  the  central  ganglion,  of 
the  two  lateral  halves  of  the  sympathetic. 


The  apparent  termination  on  the  cerebral  ar- 
teries may  be  considered  more  as  an  origin, 
and  would  appear  to  be  no  other  than  the 
proper  visceral  nervous  apparatus  of  the  en- 
cephalic mass,  united  in  the  middle — like  all 
the  extra-visceral  plexuses — with  the  central 
ganglionic  mass,  the  pituitary  ganglion,  but 
like  these  plexuses,  continued  on  the  arteries 
with  the  great  common  chain  of  the  sympa- 
thetic. The  last  termination  of  the  sympa- 
thetic consists  in  its  anastomoses  with  the 
grey  twigs  emanated  from  the  cephalic 
nerves.  Considered  in  their  common  chain 
of  connexion,  the  three  kinds  of  nervous  or- 
gans of  sus-sphenoidal  region,  offer  seven 
varieties  of  anastomosis,  by  means  of  which 
all  the  parts  of  the  encephalic  mass,  and  the 
origins  of  the  proper  nerves  of  the  face,  are 
placed  in  communication  with  the  cephalic 
extremity  of  the  splanchnic  nervous  system : 
and  if  we  add  the  chain  of  the*  sympathetic, 
and  of  its  annexed  organs,  we  find  that  the 
entire  central  cerebro-spinal  nervous  system 
is  in  relation  with  all  the  splanchnic  nervous 
system.  This  intimate  connexion  of  the  pi- 
tuitary ganglion,  and  of  the  sympathetic,  be- 
tween each  other,  and  with  the  cephalic 
nerves  and  encepbalon,  unites  all  the  parts 
of  the  two  great  systems  of  organic  and  of 
animal  life  one  to  the  other.  It  shows 
clearly  the  anatomical  reason  of  the  consen- 
sus, as  prompt  as  lightning,  which  manifests 
itself  between  the  nervous  organs,  and  more 
especially  between  the  cephalic  organs. — lb. 

The  Functions  of  the  Pancreas^ 
MM.  Bouchardat  and  Sandras,  follow- 
ing out  their  researches  on  the  chemical 
phenomena  of  digestion,  have  recently  as- 
certained that  the  pancreatic  juice  possesses 
the  same  properties  as  the  saliva.  This 
liquid,  taken  from  the  Pancreas  of  strong 
farm-yard  fowls,  was  transparent  and  vis- 
cous, presenting  a  slightly  alkaline  reaction. 
Mixed  with  amidon  jelly,  it  liquefied  it  and 
transformed  it  into  dextrine  and  glucose 
By  adding  alcohol,  it  formed  a  white  de- 
posit, which  also  acted  on  the  jelly  of  fecula 
in  the  same  manner  as  diastasis.  A  tem- 
perature of  100,  (centig.)  or  the  adhesion  of 
various  substances,  such  as  tannin,  the  min- 
eral acids,  or  the  metallic  salts,  destroyed 
its  properties.  The  pancreas  itself,  extracted 
from  animals,  and  carefully  separated  from 
the  different  vessels  which  pass  through  it, 
and  from  the  blood  by  which  it  may  be 
soiled,  possesses  in  a  high  degree  the  prop- 
erty of  giving  rise  to  the  transformation  of 
fecula.  A  few  fragments  of  the  gland, 
mixed  with  starch,  tepid,  and  very  consis- 
tent, convert  it,  after  a  few  minutes,  into  a 
liquid   free  from   viscosity.     Pounded  and 
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mixed  with  water,  they  give  a  fluid,  from 
which  it  is  possible  to  separate,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  alcohol,  a  flaky  precipitate,  en- 
dowed with  the  power  of  dissolving  fecula. 
Other  organs,  such  as  the  liver,  treated  in 
the  same  manner,  do  not  give  the  same 
results.  We  may  therefore  conclude  from 
these  facts,  that  the  principal  function  of  the 
pancreas  is  to  secrete  a  liquid  able  to  dissolve 
feculaceous  substances,  to  allow  of  their 
absorption  in  the  intestine  by  the  smaller 
ramifications  of  the  vena  porta,  and  conse- 
quently, to  admit  of  their  utilization  by  the 
economy. — Ibid. 

ACADEMIE  DE  MEDICINE,  PARIS. 

(MARCH,  APRIL,  MAY,  JUNE.) 
Autoplastic  Operation  in  Cancerous  Disease. 

M.  Blandin  presented  to  the  Academy  a 
woman  on  whom  he  had  extirpated  an  infe- 
rior eyelid  affected  with  cancer.  The  loss 
of  substance  thus  occasioned  was  then 
remedied  by  a  flap  taken  from  the  forehead. 
This  operation  he  considered  calculated  to 
prevent  the  return  of  the  cancerous  disease. 
The  operation  was  successful.  The  views 
of  M.  Blandin,  with  reference  to  the  influ- 
ence exercised  by  autoplasty  in  preventing 
the  return  of  cancer,  were  supported  by  M. 
Roux  and  M.  Berard. 

M.  Gerdy  stated  that  he  was  not  a  great 
friend  to  autoplastic  operations,  the  result  of 
which  was  seldom  or  ever  satisfactory.  In 
the  case  of  M.  Blandin,  he  thought  the  op- 
eration would  have  been  more  successful  if 
the  flap  had  been  taken  from  the  cheek. 
He  did  not  believe  that  the  healthy  flap 
would  so  modify  the  parts  as  to  prevent  the 
return  of  the  cancerous  affection.  Cancer 
returns  either  from  some  of  the  tissues  affec- 
ted having  been  left  in  the  wound,  or  in  vir- 
tue of  a  general  predisposition,  the  essential 
nature  of  which  is  unknown,  and  which 
autoplasty  does  not  remedy. — Ibid. 

On  the  Causes  of  Insanity, 
M.  Belhomme,  in  a  communication  ad- 
dressed to  the  Academy,  endeavored  to 
prove  that  insanity  is  always,  and  necessa- 
rily, connected  with  acute  or  chronic  phleg- 
masia of  the  brain,  or  of  its  membranes. 
Chronic  encephalitis,  characterized  by  the 
hardening  of  the  cephalic  substance,  coin- 
cides with  chronic  insanity,  and  with  de- 
mentia, accompanied  by  paralysis,  whilst 
acute  inflammation,  with  softening,  gives 
rise  to  acute  insanity,  or  to  mania  with  de- 
lirium. M.  Belhomme  supported  his  views 
hy  fifteen  cases.  The  report  of  the  lecture 
of  M.  Jolly,  who  was  appointed  by  the 
Academy  to  examine  the  communication, 
gave  rise  to  an  interesting  discussion. 


M.  JoLLy  maintained  that  the  opinions  of 
M.  Belhomme  were  inadmissible.  It  is  pos- 
sible, he  stated,  that  physical  and  moral 
similitudes  in  families,  or  individual  organi- 
zation, may  constitute  the  morbid  hereditary 
predisposition  so  frequently  observed  in  ner- 
vous diseases.  It  is  also  possible  that 
anomalies  in  the  intellectual  functions  may 
depend  on  some  accidental  molecular  modifi- 
cation in  the  cerebral  fibre.  But  we  are  not 
warranted,  on  that  account,  in  asserting,  in 
the  present  state  of  science,  that  material 
lesions — lesions  of  texture— are  necessary  to 
produce  insanity.  We  are  not  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  the  normal  conditions  of  the 
intimate  organization  of  the  brain,  to  appre- 
ciate the  modifications  which  may  correspond 
to  anomalies  of  motion,  of  sensation,  of  in- 
tellect. Microscopical  anatomy  may  some 
day  show  us  the  connexion  between  the 
structure  of  the  brain  and  the  acts  of  the 
mind  ;  but  until  this  is  accomplished,  we  are 
not  authorized  to  do  more  than  simply  to 
observe  facts,  'i  he  attentive  examination  of 
the  causes,  the  symptoms,  and  the  progress 
of  insanity  does  not  enable  us  to  recognise 
the  characters  of  insanity  in  acute  or  chronic 
inflammation  of  the  brain.  Children  and 
young  people  are  very  frequently  attacked 
with  inflammatory  affections  of  the  brain, 
but  are  not  insane.  Insanity  is  nearly  ex- 
clusively experienced  by  persons  of  a  ner- 
vous, irritable  temperament.  The  lesions 
of  the  intellect  do  not  require  for  their  mani- 
festation, inflammation,  softening,  hardening, 
or  any  other  material  lesion.  Hereditary 
predisposition,  a  bad  education,  moral  com- 
motions, alone  suffice  to  give  rise  to  them. 

M.  Rochoux  was  ready  to  admit  that  it  is 
impossible  to  attribute  insanity  to  acute  or 
chronic  meningo-cerebritis ;  but,  on  the  other 
side,  he  could  not  allow  that  lesions  of  the 
intellect  could  take  place  without  a  material 
alteration  of  the  brain.  There  was  no  effect 
without  cause.  Insanity  must  depend  on 
a  lesion  of  the  brain,  or  of  the  mind,  and  no 
one  had  ever  attempted  to  establish  the  ex- 
istence of  diseases  of  the  mind  distinct  from 
the  brain.  Every  functional  disturbance 
presupposes  the  disturbance  of  the  corres- 
ponding organ.  To  assert  that  a  lesion  of 
the  functions  of  the  mind  can  exist  indepen- 
dently of  a  lesion  of  the  brain,  is  to  assert 
that  the  same  sounds  may  be  obtained  froa 
a  violin,  whether  the  strings  are  tight  or 
slack.  The  views  of  M.  Belhomme,  thus 
supported  by  M.  Rochoux,  were  also  defend- 
ed by  M.  Ferrers  in  an  animated  discussion, 
whilst  MM.  Gerdy,  Prus,  and  Castell,  join- 
ed with  M.  Jolly  in  strenuously  denying  the 
possibility  of  connecting;  functional  disorders 
of  the  brain  with  material  lesions. — Ibid. 
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JFistula  of  the  Urethra  Cured  by  Autoplasty. 

M.  Jobert  has  again  succeeded  in  curing 
'by  autoplasty  an  urethral  fistula  The  fis- 
tula was  situated  at  the  root  of  the  penis,  in 
front  of  the  scrotum,  was  two  entimetres  and 
a  half  in  length,  and  the  result  of  retention 
of  urine.  Two  unsuccessful  attempts  were 
made,  which  M.  Jobert  attributed  to  the  pa- 
tient's laboring  under  chronic  syphilis.  He 
was  treated  for  this  disease,  and  then  he  pro- 
ceeded to  operate  as  follows : — After  re- 
freshing the  margin  of  the  solution  of  con- 
tinuity, and  excising  the  skin  around  the 
fistulous  orifice  to  a  width  of  several  lines, 
two  incisions,  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the 
penis,  were  made  on  a  level  with  the  inferi- 
or orifice  of  the  fistula,  and  prolonged  on  to 
the  scrotum,  so  as  to  comprise  a  cutaneous 
flap  as  wide  as  the  denuded  surfaces  on  each 
side  of  the  fistula.  This  flap  was  then  dis- 
sected off,  dragged  up,  applied  on  the  fistu- 
lous orifice  and  the  denuded  surfaces,  and 
carefully  attached  by  means  of  interrupted 
sutures  to  the  surrounding  parts.  A  sound 
•of  middle  caliber  had  been  previously  placed 
in  the  urethra,  and  slight  compression  was 
exercised  on  the  flap,  in  order  to  maintain  it 
in  its  place.  The  adhesion  was  complete  in 
the  five-sixths  of  the  extent  of  the  fistula. 
There  remained,  however,  a  small  latteral 
orifice,  which  gave  considerable  trouble. 
The  twisted  suture  was  resorted  to  several 
times,  the  edges  having  been  freshened  with 
the  bistoury,  but  without  success.  This 
method  of  treatment,  followed  by  cauteriza- 
tion with  the  nitrate  of  silver,  proved  at 
length  successful,  and  the  fistula  became 
completely  cicatrized. — Ibid. 

Relation  between  the  Extent  of  the  Brain  and 
the  Intellect. 

M.  Baillarger,  in  a  paper  on  the  above 
subject,  states  that  he  has  been  able  to  un- 
fold the  cerebral  substance  by  a  process 
different  from  that  of  Gall.  He  takes  away 
gradually,  and  by  a  long  and  minute  dissec- 
tion, all  the  white  substance,  and  when  the 
brain  has  been  thus  reduced  to  a  very  slight 
thickness,  the  peripheric  membrane  devel- 
opes  itself  as  it  weie.  Operating  as  we  have 
stated,  he  has  been  able  to  model  with 
plaster  the  extended  hemisphere,  and  to  take 
its  exact  measure.  For  the  brain  of  man, 
M.  Baillarger  has  found  a  medium  of  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  square  centimetres. 
The  measure  of  the  extent  of  the  surface  of 
the  brain  has  been  obtained  in  the  same 
way. 

If  we  now  pass  to  the  physiological  ap- 
plication of  these  researches,  we  find,  in 
contradistinction  to  what  has  been  advanced, 
that  the  development  of  the  intellect  is  not 


at  all  in  relation  to  the  extent  of  the  brain, 
for  the  brain  of  dogs  is  smaller  than  that  of 
sheep.  Even  in  taking  into  consideration 
their  relative  size,  the  brain  of  the  rabbit  is 
found  to  present  twice  and  a  half  as  large  a 
surface  as  that  of  man,  who  in  this  respect 
is  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale*  In  order  for 
it  to  be  otherwise,  it  would  be  requisite  for 
the  circumvolutions  to  be  both  more  nu- 
merous and  deeper.  The  brain  follows  this 
mathematical  law :  the  volume  is  as  the 
cubes  of  the  diameter,  whilst  the  surfaces 
are  as  the  squares  of  these  same  diameters. 
Thence  it  follows  that  the  most  voluminous 
brains  have,  relatively,  a  very  small  surface. 
The  cerebellum  alone,  by  the  extent  of  its 
surface,  can  bear  comparison  with  the  brain 
of  the  inferior  mammalia.  Thus  the  devel- 
opment of  the  intellect,  far  from  being  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  relative  extent  of  the 
surface  of  the  brain,  appears  to  be  in  an  in- 
verse proportion. — Ibid. 

A  new  Mode  of  Treating  Spermatorrhoea. 

M.  Brachet,  of  Lyons,  stated  that  he  had 
been  induced,  accidentally,  to  try  the  effect 
of  pressure  on  the  perinaeum  in  sperma- 
torrhoea, and  had  obtained  very  advantageous 
results.  He  had  resorted  to  this  mode  of 
treatment  in  four  instances,  in  each  of  which 
the  cause  was  different,  and  had  been  suc- 
cessful in  all.  Evidently,  this  means  of 
treatment  would  not  apply  to  all  cases,  but 
he  thought  it  might  be  useful  when  the  dis- 
ease was  the  result  of  atony,  occasioned  by 
the  abuse  of  venereal  excitement,  or  follow- 
ing repeated  blennorrhagia.  According  to 
M.  Brachet,  the  injurious  effects  of  sperma- 
torrhoea are  the  result  of  the  too  abundant 
deperditition  of  the  seminal  and  prostatic 
fluid.  The  latter  he  compares  to  that  which 
is  furnished  by  the  mucous  crypts  of  the 
vagina.  Compression,  he  says,  by  keeping 
the  seminal  fluid  in  its  natural  reservoirs, 
(the  seminal  vesicles,)  accustoms  the  latter 
to  retain  it  during  a  longer  time ;  compres- 
sion, also,  modifies  the  physiological  state 
of  the  urethra,  of  the  prostate,  and  of  the 
secreting  glands.  Tne  apparatus  by  which 
pressure  is  applied  is  very  simple.  It  con- 
sists of  a  leathern  belt,  from  the  back  part  of 
which  descends  a  band,  which  is  passed  be- 
tween the  thighs,  and  which  dividing,  so  as 
to  leave  the  genital  organs  free  anteriorly,  is 
attached  to  the  belt  on  each  side.  In  the 
middle  of  the  band  is  a  small  moveable 
cushion,  which  is  adapted  to  the  region  of 
the  perineeum,  where  the  pressure  is  to  be 
applied,  and  which  is  tightened  as  much  as 
possible.  Pressure  thus  exercised  is  very 
different  to  the  circular  compression  of  the 
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penis  by  rings  or  strings  which  has  been 
recommended,  but  which  exposes  the  patient 
to  serious  accidents,  the  least  of  which  is 
the  regurgitation  of  the  spermatic  fluid  into 
the  bladder. — Ibid. 

The  Operation  for  Hare  Lip  in  Infants. 

M.  Paul  Dubois  brought  forward  some  in- 
teresting data  respecting  the  period  at  which 
the  operation  for  hare  lip  ought  to  be  per- 
formed.    He  does  not  agree  with  the  gener- 
ality of  surgeons,  who  think  that  it  should 
be  deferred  for  several    years,  or  at  least 
several  months.     He  thinks,  on  the  contrary, 
that  great  advantages  are  obtained  by  per- 
orming     the    operation    soon    after    bjrth 
These  views  he  substantiates  bv  his  own 
practice      In  various  operations  which  he 
has  performed,  he  has  merely  refreshed  the 
margin  of  the  solution  of  continuity,  and 
then  brought  the  parts  together  by  means  of 
insect   pins   and  the   twisted  suture.     The 
wound  has  always  been  dressed  with    the 
greatest  facility,  often,  indeed,  whilst  the  in- 
fant was  asleep.     The  pins  were  withdrawn 
on  the  third  or  fourth  day.     Two  of  M. 
Dubois's    patients   swallowed   blood :    one 
vomited  it ;  with  the  other,  it  followed  the 
course  of  the  intestinal  canal,  without  giving 
rise  to  the  slightest  accident.     This  circum- 
stance has  some  importance, as  the  swallow- 
ing of  blood  by  infants  has  been  given  as  a 
contra-indication.     All   the    children   were 
fed  as  before  the  operation,  by  means  re- 
quiring suction — that  is,  the  breast  or  the 
feeding  boat;   so  that  the  early  operation 
cannot  be  objected  to  on  the  plea  of  its  ne- 
cessitating an  abstinence  of  several  days' 
duration.     It  has  been  stated  that  the  cries 
of  the  child  might  derange  the  dressing,  but 
this  objection  is  likewise  unfounded,  as  it 
resists  the  child's  cries,  as  well  as  suction. 
The  principal  advantages  of  an  early  opera- 
tion   are    the     following — the    cicatrix    is 
smaller,  and  more  linear :  the  education  of 
the   child   becomes  much  easier ;   and  the 
anxiety  and    distress    of    the    parents  are 
calmed. 

M.  Roux  thought  that  the  early  operation 
although  occasionally  useful,  could  not  be 
generalized.  He  had  seen  serious  accidents 
follow  it.  One  child  was  found  dead  in  its 
bed,  another  was  seized  with  convulsions, 
which  all  but  proved  fatal.  Hare  lip,  in  his 
opinion,  offered  such  a  great  variety  of 
forms,  that  it  was  very  difficult  to  lay  down 
a  principle  applicable  to  all  cases. — Ibid. 

Microscopical  Anatomy  of  Tubercle. 
In  a  communication  on  the  above  subject, 
M.  Rochoux  reproaches  those   who  have 


made  microscopical  researches  in  patholo- 
gical anatomy,  with  having  examined  the 
morbid  tissues  at  too  advanced  a  stage,  when 
their  degeneration  had  modified  the  charac- 
teristic features  of  the  disease.  Avoiding 
this  source  of  error,  he  has  arrived  at  novel 
results.  If,  for  instance,  a  tubercle  in  its 
incipient  state  is  placed  under  the  microscope, 
it  presents  the  form  of  a  rounded,  g!obular, 
badly  circumscribed,  production,  of  a  diame- 
ter of  0.15  to  0.20  of  a  millimetre;  it  is 
lost,  as  it  were,  in  the  midst  of  sound  pul- 
monary tissue.  In  this  state,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  isolate  it,  to  extract  it,  without  tearing 
numerous  filaments,  the  remains  of  pulmona- 
ry tissue,  of  vessels  and  nerves,  which  form 
around  it  a  kind  of  tomentum.  Its  color, 
which  at  a  later  period  becomes  of  a  dull, 
greyish  white,  is  then  that  ofgelantine,  with 
a  rosy  tinge,  the  more  marked  the  smaller 
the  tubercle.  If,  after  cutting  it  in  two,  the 
surface  of  the  section  is  examined  with  a 
magnifying  power  of  forty  or  fifty  only,  the 
morbid  tissue  appears  homogeneous,  as  jelly 
or  gum  about  to  solidify  ;  but  under  a  mag- 
nifying power  of  five  or  six  hundred  diame- 
ters, it  offers  a  very  different  aspect.  We 
then  perceive  that  it  is  formed  by  the  inter- 
weaving of  filaments  nearly  as  small  as  those 
of  cellular  tissue,  and  containing  no  visible 
fluid  in  their  interstices.  The  mode  of  tex- 
ture is  regular  enough,  and  recalsto  a  certain 
degree  that  of  the  crystalline  lens.  The 
incised  surface  presents  a  very  pale-reddish 
color,  with  a  metallic  reflection. — Ibid. 

Pellagra  in  Gascony. 

It  appears  that  within  the  last  few  years, 
pellagra,  a  disease  which  has  long  exercised 
great  ravages  in  the  north  of  Italy,  has  been 
found  to  exist  in  the  department  of  La  Gi- 
ronde,  in  Gascony,  and  that  it  is  making 
rapid  progress.  The  central  board  of  health 
of  the  department,  becoming  alarmed  at  the 
extension  of  the  disease,  has  latterly  taken 
every  possible  means  to  ascertain  its  nature, 
causes,  symptoms,  and  treatment.  Every 
practitioner  residing  in  the  affected  localities 
has  been  applied  to,  medical  conferences 
have  been  held,  and  a  vast  amount  of  infor- 
mation has  been  collected.  The  board  of 
health  of  La  Gironde,  considering  that  the 
data  which  their  investigations  have  brought 
to  light  are  of  importance  to  humanity,  re- 
cently addressed  the  results  of  its  labors  to 
the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  with  a 
request  that  they  might  be  published  under 
the  sanction  of  government.  The  Minister 
having  forwarded  the  document  which  he 
received  to  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  re- 
questing its  opinion  respecting  their  value, 
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the  committee  appointed  by  the  Academy  to 
examine  them,  has,  through  the  medium  of 
M.  Jolly,  its  reporter,  recommended  their 
immediate  publication.  M.  Jolly's  report 
contains  the  following  interesting  details 
with  respect  to  pellagra  as  observed  in 
France. 

The  existence  of  pellagra  in  the  Landes 
of  La  Gironde  was  first  noticed  in  print  by 
M.  Hameau  in  1829.  Since  then  it  has  been 
insisted  on  by  various  physicians,  but  more 
especially  by  M.  Leon  Marchand,  a  recent 
writer.  "  The  most  striking  character  of 
this  affection,"  says  M.  Marchand,  "  is  a 
squamous  erythema,  w~hich  occupies  the  un- 
covered parts  of  the  body,  principally  the 
dorsal  surface  of  the  hands,  and  which  re- 
turns every  year,  at  spring,  with  the  same 
series  of  symptoms,  the  intensity  of  the  latter 
depending  on  the  duration  of  the  disease." 
The  erythematous  erruption,  which  may  suc- 
cessively present  itself  under  a  papular,  ves- 
icular, or  pustular  form,  disappears  at  au- 
tumn, leaving  on  the  skin  shining  cicatrices, 
which  assume  the  appearance  of  a  burn. 
The  general  phenomena  that  accompany  the 
cutaneous  affection  diminish,  at  first,  along 
with  it,  to  return  again  the  following  spring. 
As,  however,  the  disease  becomes  more 
chronic,  they  not  only  assume  a  severer 
form,  but  last  during  the  interval  of  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  erythema.  The  principal 
general  phenomena  of  the  pellagra  proceed 
from  two  sources,  viz  :  First,  from  the  di- 
gestive apparatus,  redness  and  fissures  of  the 
tongue  and  of  the  lips,  a  scorbutic  sanguino- 
lent  state  of  the  gums,  ptyalism,  dyspepsia, 
vomiting,  and  diarrhoea.  Secondly,  from  the 
cerebro-spinal  system ;  ^pain  and  weakness 
of  the  limbs,  titubation,  vertigo,  obliteration 
of  the  senses  of  the  intellect,  mania  or  de- 
mentia, generally  presenting  the  form  of  sui- 
cidal monomania,  with  a  tendency  to  drown- 
ing. In  many  cases  there  is  progressive 
marasmus,  slow  and  gradual  sinking,  often 
dropsy.  The  disease  invariably  terminates 
by  death.  Pathological  anatomy  has  not 
hitherto  thrown  any  light  on  the  intimate 
nature  of  pellagra.  "  Its  true  nature,"  says 
M.  Marchand,  "  must  be  sought  for  m  the 
attentive  study  of  the  local  and  topographi- 
cal influences  which  favor  its  development  " 

The  locality  in  which  endemic  pellagra 
appears  to  exercise  its  greatest  ravages,  is 
the  region  which  borders  the  Gulf  of  Gasco- 
ny.  It  is  the  most  sterile  part  of  the  country 
— a  district  exposed  to  the  most  depressing 
and  the  most  debilitating  influences;  where 
everything  (men,  animals,  and  plants)  lan- 
guishes and  dies  before  its  time.  The  foetid 
emanations  from  the  marshes,  the  insalubrity 
of  the  habitations,  deficient  and  bad  alimen- 


tation, the  dirtiness  and  scantiness  of  cloth- 
ing— in  a  word,  all  the  evils  to  which  ex- 
treme poverty  exposes,  are  the  causes  which 
contribute  to  the  developement  of  this  dis- 
ease.    But  these  causes  alone  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  produce  it,  otherwise  pellagra  would 
be  found  wherever  extreme  poverty  prevails. 
There  exists,  probably,  some  principle  pecu- 
liar to  the  localities  which  the  disease  rav- 
ages, which  has  not  yet  been  discovered. — 
Great  stress  has  been  laid  on  exposure  to 
the  sun  as  a  cause  of  pellagra.     M.  Jolly 
does  not  think  that  it  exercises  so  great  an 
influence  over  its  production  as  some  writers 
suppose.     Were  it  the  real  cause  of  this  dis- 
ease, the  latter  would  have  been  observed 
previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  last 
century,  when  it  was  first  described  in  Italy; 
moreover,  it  would  be  common  in  warm  cli- 
mates, which  is  not  the  case.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  certain  that  the  heat  of  the  sun  performs 
an  important  part  in  the  symptomalogy  of 
pellagra,  as  is  proved  'by  the  constant  return 
of  the  malady  in  spring.     The  opinion  of 
M.  Gibert,  respecting  the  mode  of  action  of 
the  sun,  is  most  likely  correct.     He  states, 
that  it  burns  the  skin.     The  explanation  of 
the  lesion  which  the  sun  thus  produces  is  to 
be  sought  for  in  the  alteration  that  the  skin 
of  the  patient  affected  wTith  pellagra  has  un- 
dergone, along  with  the  entire  organization, 
in  its  intimate  texture.     It  may  be  compared 
to  the  bark  of  a  tree  deprived  of  sap,  which 
dries  and  cracks  under  the  influence  of  the 
sun's  rays. 

Whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  the  disease 
it  appears  to  be  above  the  resources  of  art 
when  once  declared.  All  the  means  of 
treatment  which  have  hitherto  been  employ- 
ed have  proved  useless.  The  plan  generally 
followed  is  to  protect  the  skin  from  the  di- 
rect action  of  the  sun,  to  combat  by  regimen 
and  medicinal  agents  the  various  accidents 
which  are  the  result  of  the  general  weak- 
ness, or  of  the  lesions  of  the  principal  vis- 
cera ;  recourse  is  had  to  bleeding,  baths,  as- 
tringents, or  narcotics,  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  symptoms  and  the  indications 
presented.  Such  being  the  case,  it  is  evi- 
dently principally  prophylactic  measures 
which  are  most  needed,  and  it  is  to  them  that 
the  attention  of  government  should  be  main- 
ly directed.  It  ought,  therefore,  to  be  the 
endeavor  of  government,  by  administrative 
measures,  to  improve  the  hygienic  and  sani- 
tary state  of  the  poverty-stricken  population 
affected  with  this  fatal  disease. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  which  follow- 
ed the  reading  of  M.  Jolly's  report,  M. 
Gaultier  de  Claubry  stated  that  he  had  seen 
cases  of  pellagra  in  the  Landes  and  in  the 
Asturias  as  far  back  as  1809.     This  fact  is 
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important,  as  the  first  cases  that  were  noticed 
in  the  Landes  occurred  in  1818  only.  The 
disease,  may  indeed,  have  been  long  endemic 
in  this  part  of  France  as  in  Italy,  although 
not  described  until  within  a  recent  period,  lb. 

Contagion  of  Typhoid  Fever. 

M  Gaultier  de  Claubry,  in  a  communica- 
tion read  before  the  Academy  >  endeavored  to 
prove — First,  that  typhus  and  typhoid  fever 
(dothinenteritis)  are  identical.  Secondly, 
that  typhoid  fever,  like  typhus  is  contagi- 
ous. These  propositions  M.  Gaultier  de 
Claubry  supported  by  numerous  arguments 
drawn  from  his  personal  experience.  He 
had  within  the  last  few  years  met  with  eight 
cases  of  undoubted  contagion  in  his  private 
practice,  the  patients  being  all  in  easy  or 
wealthy  circumstances.  In  concluding,  he 
reminded  the  Academy  that  his  views  on  this 
subject  were  also  those  of  MM.  Chomel, 
Louis,  Andral,  Moreau,  Jolly,  and  many 
others. 

M.  Rochoux  disagreed  in  every  respect 
with  M.  Gaultier  de  Claubry.  In  his  opin- 
ion, the  diseases  were  perfectly  distinct,  dif- 
fering in  their  causes,  their  symptoms,  their 
pathological  anatomy,  and  their  treatment.  lb. 

On  the  Localization  of  Speech  in  the  Anterior 
Lobes  of  the  Brain 

M.  JBelhomme  endeavored  to  prove,  by  tne 
analysis  of  ten  cases  which  had  occurred 
under  his  care,  that  speech  is  localized  in 
the  anterior  lobes  of  the  brain.  His  sum- 
mary contains  the  following  propositions : 
First.  Any  alteration  in  the  faculty  of  lan- 
guage depends  either  on  a  cerebral  affection, 
or  on  a  lesion  of  the  organs  of  communica- 
tion between  the  brain  and  the  apparatus 
destined  to  the  articulation  of  words.  Sec- 
ond. The  sudden  loss  of  speech  depends  on 
an  hemorrhagic  lesion  of  one,  or  more  espe- 
cially of  both,  of  the  anterior  cerebral  lobes. 
Third.  Convulsive  and  paralytic  phenomena 
which  modify  language,  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  sudden  loss  of  the  memory 
of  words  and  subsequent  difficulty  of  speech. 
Fourth.  In  an  affection  partially  destroying 
the  anterior  lobes  of  the  brain,  and  suddenly 
arresting  speech,  it  is  only  when  a  cicatrix 
has  formed  in  the  brain  that  it  recovers  more 
or  less  its  functions. — Ibid. 


Statistics   of    Bethlem    Hmptiel,    with  remarks   on 
Insanity.     Part  II. 

BY  JOHN  WEBSTER,  M.  D.,  P.  R.  S.,  <fcC. 

After  referring  to  his  previous  paper,  pub- 
lished in  the  26th  voi.  of  the  Society's 
Transactions,  the  author  makes  some  re- 


marks respecting  the  period  of  the  year 
when  mental  diseases  were  most  prevalent, 
when  the  greatest  number  of  patients  were 
cured,  and  when  the  larger  proportion  of 
deaths  occurred  at  Bethlem  Hospital.  These 
points  he  illustrates  by  a  table  compiled  from 
the  official  registers,  (which  shows  that  most 
lunatics  were  admitted  into  the  institution 
during  the  second  and  third  quarters  of  the 
last  twenty-  two  years,  most  were  cured  du- 
ring the  third  and  fourth  quarters,  whilst 
the  largest  number  of  deaths  were  met  with 
in  the  last,  but  especially  in  the  first  quarter 
of  the  above  series  of  years.)  The  author 
next  alludes  to  the  occupation  of  insane  pa- 
tients, and  states  that  sixty-six  per  cent,  of 
the  inmates  of  Bethlem  Hospital  are  now 
employed.  This  employment  of  the  insane 
is  found  to  have  a  very  beneficial  influence 
in  their  treatment,  and  tends  materially  to 
diminish  the  necessity  of  using  personal  co- 
ercion in  the  management  of  lunatics :  in 
proof  of  which,  the  author  states,  that  five 
years  ago  the  weekly  average  of  persons 
under  restraint  was  thirteen,  whereas  at  pres- 
ent, when  the  system  of  employing  the  in- 
sane patients  is  more  developed  than  for- 
merly, during  some  weeks  only  one,  and 
occasionally,  not  even  one  individual  is  in 
restraint.  The  author  subsequently  gives  a 
synopsis  of  twenty-eight  autopsies  recently 
performed  at  Bethlem  Hospital  by  Mr.  Law- 
rence, thus  making  one  hundred  post-mor- 
tem examinations  of  lunatics,  if  the  seventy- 
two  dissections  previously  reported  are  ta- 
ken into  the  account  The  diseased  altera- 
tions of  structure  are  succinctly  described  in 
the  twenty-eight  cases  now  brought  before 
the  Society,  of  which  the  following  may  be 
given  as  a  summary : — In  twenty-five,  there 
was  infiltration  of  the  pia  mater  :  in  twenty- 
four,  turgidity  of  the  bloodvessels  ;  in  nine- 
teen, effusion  into  the  ventricles  ;  in  twelve, 
fluid  was  found  at  the  base  of  the  brain  ;  be- 
sides other  varieties  of  morbid  appearances. 
In  twenty-two  cases,  the  organs  of  the  chest 
were  diseased  ;  and  in  thirteen,  the  abdomi- 
nal viscera  were  more  or  less  affected.  In 
conclusion,  the  author  makes  some  general 
observations  on  the  facts  contained  in  his 
paper. 


Electro  Magnetic  Clocks. 

Which  never  run  down,  and  never  require 
winding,  have  been  invented  by  a  Mr.  Brain. 
A  writer  in  the  Polytechnic  Review  says — 
"  he  set  up  a  clock  in  my  drawing-room, 
the  pendulum  of  which  is  in  the  hall,  and 
both  instruments  in  a  voltaic  circuit,  as  fol- 
lows :  On  the  N.  E.  side  of  my  house,  two 
zinc  plates,  each  a  foot  square,  are  sunk  in 
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a  hole,  and  suspended  to  a  wire.  This  is 
passed  through  the  house,  to  the  pendulum 
first,  and  then  the  clock.  On  the  IS.  E.  side 
of  the  house,  at  a  distance  of  about  forty 
yards,  a  hole  was  dug  four  feet  deep,  and 
two  sacks  of  common  coke  buried  in  it; 
among  the  coke  another  wire  was  secured, 
and  passed  into  the  drawing  room  window, 
and  joined  to  the  former  wire  at  the  clock. 
The  ball  of  the  pendulum  weighs  nine 
pounds,  but  it  was  moved  energetically,  and 
has  ever  since  continued  to  do  so  with  the 
self  same  energy. — The  time  is  to  perfection, 
and  the  cost  of  the  motive  power  was  only 
7s.  6d.  There  are  but  three  little  wheels  in 
the  clock,  and  neither  weights  nor  springs, 
so  there  is  nothing  to  be  wound  up.  To 
another  friend  in  Battersea,  he  has  given 
three  clocks,  two  small  ones,  and  one  a  hall 
clock,  all  moved  by  one  current,  and  regula- 
ted by  one  and  the  same  pendulum.  This 
is  all  he  has  completed  in  England,  having 
just  reached  Edinburgh,  where  he  is  to  es- 
tablish a  manufactory  of  these  clocks, 
which,  for  accuracy,  cheapness,  and  utility, 
will,  I  believe,  surpass  every  time  piece 
hitherto  contrived. 


Extracting  Teeth  in  the  Mesmeric  Sleep 

The  Nantucket  Inquirer  states  that  Rev. 
L.  R.  Sunderland  lately  put  a  woman  in  that 
place  into  the  Mesmerice  sleep,  and  that  while 
in  that  state  Dr.  D  llingham  extracted  a  tooth 
in  which  two  physicians  had  examined  and 
pronounced  to  be  firmly  set  in  her  head. 
The  Inquirer  says : 

"  During  the  cutting  of  the  gums,  faste- 
ning the  forceps  upon  the  tooth,  and  the  ac- 
tual drawing  of  the  tooth,  the  patient  did  not 
exhibit  the  slightest  consciousness  that  the 
keen  eyed  physicians  could  detect.  She  ap- 
peared to  us  (  and  we  were  upon  the  plat- 
form, close  beside  her,)  to  exhibit  about  as 
much  sensation,  consciousness,  feeling  as 
would  be  exhibited  by  a  stick  of  wood  into 
which  a  penknife  had  been  thmst,  and  not  a 
jot  more.  It  was  a  successful  operation,  and 
the  physicians  stated  to  the  audience  that 
they  were  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  patient 
was  in  a  state  of  perfect  unconsciousness, 
totally  insensible  to  pain ;  of  which  fact 
every  fair  minded  person  in  the  audience  was 
undoubtedly  convinced.  What  the  agency 
was  that  produced  this  unnatural  state,  those 
who  attended  the  lectures  can  judge  for 
themselves,  without  any  aid  from  us. 
Thursday  evening,  another  tooth  was  ex- 
tracted from  the  same  person  by  the  same 
operator,  under  the  scrutinizing  eyes  of  sev- 
eral additional  physicians  with  similar  satis- 
factory results." 


Successful  application  of  Mesmerism  to  a  Sur- 
gical operation 

Mesmerism,  or  animal  magnetism,  is  at- 
tracting at  the  present  day,  no  inconsiderable 
share  of  attention  and  investigation  from  all 
classes  of  the  community,  in  both  hemis- 
pheres.    It   finds  advocates  and  opponents 
among  the  learned  and  illiterate,  the  profound 
and  superficial,  philosophers  and  physiolo- 
gists.    By  many,  its   power   and   influence 
are  doubted,  by  some  denied,  and  by  others 
derided  as  imposture.     Whilst  a  cautious  re- 
move from  that  credulity  which  would  swal- 
low with  avidity  the  most  ridiculous  absur- 
dities, deserves  the   highest  commendation, 
that  scepticism,  which  closes  every  avenue  to 
conviction,  and  discards  belief  in  facts  with- 
out investigation,  because  the  human  mind 
cannot  comprehend  them,  merits  reprobation. 
Our  present  knowledge  of    its  nature  and 
power  is  confined  to  narrow  limits,  and  the 
discovery  is  a  goal  yet   to  be   reached  by 
some  future  voyager,  that  it  is  subject  to  the 
same  universal  laws  that  govern  matter.     To 
the  future  belongs  the  developement  of  its 
destiny — to  the  present,  scrutinizing  investi- 
gation into  its  concealed  mysteries.     Suffice 
it  for  my  present  purpose,  to  narrate  facts 
presented  to  my  own  observation,  without 
entering  the  broad  field  of  hypothesis,  or  as- 
cending into  the  regions  of  fiction  ;  to  relate 
in  brief  and  simple  phrase,  one  benign  visi- 
tation of  this  incomprehensible  agent,  which 
like  an  angel  of  mercy  from  the  skies,  bore 
on  its  mission  not  only  comfort  and  consola- 
tion, but  entire  immunity  from  the  pain  and 
torture  attendant  on  a  severe  surgical  opera- 
tion.    As  the  object  of  this  communication 
is  simply  to  report  the  fact  that  animated  ani- 
mal matter  has  been  disintegrated  without 
pain  and  without  the  knowledge  of  the  pa- 
tient, the  particulars  relating  to  the  nature 
and  progress  of  the  disease  will  be  necessary. 
Miss  Cromett,  the  well  known  subject  of 
the  operation  which  has  excited  a  iarge  share 
of  curiosity  and  interest  in  this  place,  pos- 
sesses an  exalted  nervous  temperament,  with 
the  least  possible  share  of  fortitude  and  firm- 
ness— acutely   sensible   to   painful   impres- 
sions, aggravated  at  the  time,  by  an  accumu- 
lation of  morbid  nervous  irritability.     When* 
first  advised  by  her  physician,  that  excision 
was  the  only  remedy  to  arrest  the  disease 
and  stay  the  advance  of  death,  so  repugnant 
was  the  remedy  to   her  feelings,  that  she 
avowed  her  preference  for  the  latter  alterna- 
tive, rather  than  submit  to  the  tortures  of  the 
knife. 

In  this  state  of  painful  anxiety  and  sus- 
pense, three  months  elapsed,  adding  vigor  to 
the  disease,  at  the  expense  of  the  patient's 
welfare.     Representations  of  the  dangers  of 
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delay,  of  the  certainty  of  a  fata]  termination, 
remonstrance  and  persuasion,  were  alike  im- 
potent to  overcome  her  opposition  and  dread 
of  the  operation.  At  this  critical  juncture, 
some  friends  advised  and  aided  her  in  procu- 
ring the  services  of  Dr.  Josiah  Deane,  of 
Bangor,  an  experienced  and  successful  oper- 
ator in  Mesmerism.  He  came,  remained  five 
days,  and  favorably  succeeded  in  magnetical- 
ly subduing  the  patient.  Untoward  circum- 
stances at  this  time  forbade  the  operation, 
and  a  short  delay  was  recommended  for  the 
removal  ol  local  inflammation. 

After  an  interval  of  ten  days,  the  local 
disease  beginning  to  assume  a  more  inauspi- 
cious aspect,  Dr.  Dean  was  again  called  in 
on  June  28th,  but  owing  to  some  adventi- 
tious illness,  prudential  considerations  re- 
commended a  delay  until  July  3d,  at  10,  A. 
M.,  when  the  tumor,  involving  the  whole  of 
the  right  breast  was  removed  by  Dr.  H.  H. 
Hill,  of  this  village,  in  presence  of  Dr.  Hub- 
bard of  Hallo  well,  Doctors  Snell,  Briggs, 
Myrick,  and  Nichols,  of  this  place,  Rev. 
Mr.  Burgess  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  J.  L. 
Child,  Esq.,  Counsellor  at  Law,  Mrs.  Smith, 
and  some  other  ladies. 

The  urgent  solicitation  of  the  patient  pre- 
vailed over  the  concealment  previously  de- 
termined on,  and  she  was  apprized  on  the 
day  previous,  of  the  hour  appointed  for  the 
operation.  Notwithstanding  her  fancied  for- 
titude forsook  her,  so  irresistible  was  the 
power  of  magnetism,  that  in  about  ten  min- 
utes she  was  beyond  the  control  of  fear,  and 
secure  from  the  influence  of  pain.  The  ope- 
ration was  performed  by  two  incisions,  mea- 
suring on  the  line  of  their  curvature,  twelve 
inches  each,  the  whole  enlarged  glan  remo- 
ved, (weighing  two  and  a  half  pounds,)  the 
arteries  secured,  the  wound  carefully  exami- 
ned, the  surfaces  brought  into  apposition  and 
partly  secured  by  sutures,  without  a  motion, 
a  groan  or  sigh,  or  even  the  most  remote 
indication  of  pain  or  sensibility.  It  would 
have  appeared  to  an  observer,  "  that  life 
itself  was  wanting  there,"  had  not  respira- 
tion given  assurance  that  the  spirit  had  not 
departed. 

At  this  period,  when  a  few  more  stitches 
would  have  completed  the  whole  operation, 
the  Mesmeriser  unintentionally  permitted  his 
attention  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  patient, 
when  she  awoke  to  the  consciousness  of 
having  passed  an  ordeal  without  a  pang, 
which,  without  the  oblivion  of  magnetism, 
would  have  severely  tried  the  fortitude  of 
the  firmest,  and  have  convulsed  with  the 
keenest  agony  every  fibre  that  had  been  re- 
posing in  softest  slumber.  The  acute  sensi- 
bility to  pain  betrayed  by  the  introduction  of 


the  remaining  stitches,  would,  I  think,  con- 
vey conviction  to  the  mind  of  the  most  ob- 
durate disbeliever  that  such  a  result  could 
be  produced  by  no  art  of  legerdemain,  nor 
by  any  other  known  agent.  The  circula- 
tion was  slightly  accelerated — the  respiration 
natural,  and  an  entire  freedom  from  the 
faintness,  exhaustion  and  prostration,  so 
often  attendant  on  severe  corporeal  suffering. 

The  facilities  furnished  by  this  quiescent 
state,  essentially  aided  the  operator  in  ab- 
breviating the  time  usually  required  in  such 
operations.  The  writer  was  present  during 
the  whole  process — has  visited  and  con 
versed  with  her  since,  and  up  to  this  date 
(July  9th)  she  has  been  rapidly  convales- 
cent— having  been  visited  by  no  secondary 
haemorrhage,  no  inflammation,  pain,  sleep- 
lessness, nor  inquietude,  and  with  better 
health  than  the  last  two  months  have  af- 
forded.— Kennebec  Journal. 

Augusta,  July  9th,  1845. 

The  case  of  Miss  Cobbett,  above  descri- 
bed, fell  under  our  observation,  and  the  ma- 
terial facts  are  truly  stated. 

John  Hubbard, 
H.  H.  Hill, 
Cyrus  Briggs, 
Issachar  Snell, 
Lot  Myrick, 
Henry  L.  Nichols. 

Having  been  present  during  a  part  of  the 
operation,  and  had  an  opportunity  to  verify 
the  facts  above  stated,  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  certifying  to  their  accuracy. 

James  L.  Child. 


The  Wonders   of  Electricity. 

The  Hartford  Courant  says,  that  on  the 
26th  ult,  Mr.  Fowler  of  Mansfield,  took  a 
bed  at  Nottingham,  and  in  the  morning  was 
found  apparently  dead  from  poison.  The 
usual  remedies  were  applied  without  effect, 
when  electricity  was  resorted  to.  At  the 
first  application  of  the  conducting  wire  to  the 
chest  of  the  patient,  he  rose  up,  but  gradu- 
ally fell  back  again.  At  the  second  shock 
he  rose  up,  crying  out  "  Oh,"  and  then  fell 
back  again  ;  but  on  the  third  shock  he  start- 
ed up,  crying  out,  "  Oh  God  !"  and  sat  up- 
right with  ease.  In  a  short  time  afterwards, 
he  asked  for  something  to  drink,  and  tea  and 
coffee  were  administered  to  him ;  in  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  he  dressed  himself,  and 
appeared  almost  entirely  recovered.  He  had 
purchased  two  ounces  of  laudanum,  and  had 
taken  the  whole  of  it  in  two  doses.  Some 
disagreement  with  his  wife  is  said  to  have 
been  the  inciting  cause. 
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According  to  an  abstract  of  returns  recently 
made  to  the  British  Parliament,  of  the  num- 
ber of  lunatic  and  idiot  paupers  in  the  589 
unions  of  England  and.  Wales,  the  follow- 
ing facts  have  been  developed; — 

Population.  Lunatics.  Idiots.  Total. 
England..  13,026,664  7,274  6,S82  14,153 
Wales  .  .  .      884,173       379      820     1,199 


13,910,837 
In    addition,    there 


15,452 


7,680  7,702 

is  a  population  of 
1,574,371,  not  included  in  these  unions, 
where  the  returns  show  the  number  of  luna- 
tics to  be  1,086;  idiots,  458;  total,  1,544. 


(Communicated  for  the  Dissector. ) 

Boston,  August  9th,  1845. 
Dr.  Sherwood  : 

I  was  very  glad  to  see  by  the  last  Dissec- 
tor, that  you  and  Mr.  Fowler  proposed  to 
start  a  Mesmeric  Journal.  I  deem  it  a  mat- 
ter of  importance,  and  only  regret,  that  it  is 
not  your  plan  to  associate  it  with  one  or  the 
other  of  the  journals  already  in  your  care. 
Periodicals  multiply  so  fast  that  one  cannot 
reach  the  whole  unless  abounding  in  funds. 

Phrenology  and  Mesmerism  are  each  in- 
complete without  the  other ;  why  not  have  a 
Journal  devoted  to  the  two.*  Both  sciences 
suffer  for  want  of  a  better  knowledge  of 
their  principles  among  those  who  know  a 
little  and  think  they  know  every  thing. 
Mesmerism,  especially,  is  exposed  to  much 
opposition  from  the  pretensions  of  those 
Charlatans  who  think  to  make  their  little 
knowledge  and  great  pretensions  a  means  of 
playing  upon  the  curious  and  of  obtaining  a 
livelihood.  No  doubt  there  are  many  who 
honestly  think  they  understand  the  science, 
who  have  read  but  little  and  thought  less, 
and  who  might  be  induced  to  read  a  popular 
periodical. 

Besides  these,  many  are  led  from  curiosi- 
ty and  some,  as  it  were,  accidentally  to  at- 
tempt to  mesmerize  without  knowing  the 
power  of  the  agent  which  they  thus  tamper 
with  I  will  mention  some  cases  in  my  own 
experience. 

Mr.  S.,  a  friend  of  mine,  cuiious  to  see 
the  wonders  of  Mesmerism,  magnetised 
Miss  S.  F.,  who  was  a  natural  sleep-walker. 
She  was  very  susceptible,  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments he  for  the  first  time  saw  a  person  in 
the  Mesmeric  sleep.     He  was  elated  and 


*  This  is  a  mistake  in  supposing  Mr.  Fowler  or 
myselfproposed  to  commence  a  new  Journal.  We 
only  offered  to  disseminate  a  knowledge  of  important 
facts  in  mesmerism,  &c,  through  our  respective 
Journals.— Ed, 


curious,  and  began  to  astonish  himself  and 
others  with  wonderful  experiments.  After 
an  hour  or  two  he  awakened  her,  and  she 
seemed  as  usual.  But  there  was  a  great 
call  to  see  her  in  the  sleep,  and  he  elated  at 
the  idea  of  "  showing  off." 

In  a  few  days  the  subject  was  so  affected, 
that  as  soon  as  she  fell  asleep  at  night,  she 
appeared  like  a  crazy  person,  could  not  be 
confined  to  the  bed,  or  her  room,  and  it  was 
very  difficult  to  rouse  her.  In  this  state  of 
things,  S.  called  on  me  in  great  excitement 
and  anxiety  of  mind,  and  in  the  most  unfit 
state  possible,  for  having  a  subject  under  his 
control.  I  fully  believe  that  if  he  had  not 
been  able  to  obtain  advice,  his  friend  would 
have  become  permanently  insane.  Timely 
treatment,  however,  brought  her  into  the 
control  of  a  calm  magnetizer  and  secured  her 
recovery  and  entire  relief  from  any  tendency 
to  sleep-walking.  She  has  been  well  for  3 
years,  and  a  good  subject. 

A.  R.  complained  of  the  headache,  and  a 
person  present  who  had  seen  another  mes- 
merize attempted  to  relieve  her.  He  charged 
her  head  until  it  ached  no  more,  and  left 
her  in  that  state  for  a  town  some  miles  dis- 
tant. The  effect  of  this  seemed  to  increase 
for  a  day  or  two  until  she  could  tell  whether 
her  mesmerizer  was  sitting,  eating,  walking, 
or  talking,  and  yet  she  could  attend  to  busi- 
ness. Her  friends  were  compelled  after  3 
or  4  days  to  send  for  her  mesmerizer,  and 
with  the  aid  of  one  who  understood  it  re- 
lieve her  from  this  unpleasant  and  dangerous 
state. 

I  was  called  after  meeting  one  Sunday 
afternoon  to  see  S.  W.  who  had  been  sev- 
eral days  in  the  mesmeric  state,  having  occa- 
sional intervals  when  she  appeared  naturally 
conscious,  and  then  relapsing  into  a  distinct 
mesmeric  and  clairvoyant  state.  With 
proper  treatment,  she  was  relieved  of  her 
unpleasant  situation,  but  I  think  she  had 
been  in  the  mesmeric  state  eight  days. 

B.  N.  a  young  man  about  18,  had  been 
frequently  mesmerized  by  myself  and  others. 
One  day  he  came  to  my  study  to  be  mes- 
merized, having  felt  quite  unwell  for  a  few 
days.  Under  the  most  gentle  mesmeric  in- 
fluence I  could  not  prevent  his  being  thrown 
into  distressing  spasms.  I  consulted  two 
somnambulists  and  found  that  Mr.  L.  had 
magnetised  him  (the  first  one  he  had  ever 
tried,)  and  then  excited  different  organs  of 
the  brain,  and  left  his  head  in  a  state  of  con- 
fusion which  no  one  can  understand  who 
has  not  had  much  experience  in  Phreno- 
Mesmeric  experiments.  The  consequences 
would  have  been  very  injurious  but  for 
timely  attention. 

By  such  facte  as  these  I  am  more  and 
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more  impressed  with  the  importance  of  ear- 
nest effort  to  spread  light  on  this  interesting 
subject. 

Many  of  us  have  facts  of  interest  to 
others,  and  of  great  importance  to  those 
who  are  every  day  awakening?  to  an  inter- 
est, and  especially,  should  it  be  known  that 
no  one  is  guiltless  who  ignorantly  meddles 
with  an  agent  so  important  and  powerful. 

0.  H.  W. 


Thomasville,  Geo.,  August  25,  1845. 
Dr.  H.  H.  Sherwood. 

Dear  Sir: — I  received  the  lectures  of  J. 
Davis  on  Clairmativeness,  by  the  Rev.  Gib- 
son Smith,  and  am  truly  obliged  to  you  for 
the  favor.  On  reading  them,  I  was  strongly 
impressed  with  the  wonderful  statements  of 
the  clairvoyant,  relative  to  the  opening  of  his 
spiritual  sight; — the  correctness  of  which  is 
fully  corroborated  by  Swedenborg  in  his  ex- 
perience. As  an  illustration  of  this  fact,  I 
will  cite  you  to  the  work  "  Angelic  Wisdom 
concerning  Divine  Love  and  Wisdom,"  No. 
252,  where  it  is  declared,  "  that  the  natural 
man  is  a  full  man  when  the  spiritual  degree 
with  him  is  opened;  for  he  is  then  consocia- 
ted  with  the  angels  of  heaven,  and  at  the  same 
time  consociated  with  men  in  the  world;  also, 
that  his  .spiritual  mind  is  filled  with  a  thou- 
sand arcana  of  wisdom  and  a  thousand  de- 
lights of  love  ky  the  Lord,  and  that  he  comes 
into  them  after  death  when  he  becomes  an  an- 
gel. In  No.  257  of  the  same  work,  it  is  fur- 
ther stated;  "1.  That  the  natural  mind  can 
be  elevated  even  to  the  light  of  heaven,  in 
which  the  angels  are,  and  perceive  naturally 
what  the  angels  do  spiritually,  thus  not  so 
fully ;  but  still  the  natural  mind  of  man  can- 
not be  elevated  into  angelic  light  itself.  2. 
That  man,  by  his  natural  mind  elevated  to  the 
light  of  heaven,  can  think  with  angels,  yea, 
speak ;  but  then  the  thought  and  speech  of  the 
angels  flow  into  the  natural  thought  and 
speech  of  the  man,  and  not  the  reverse: 
wherefore  the  angels  speak  with  man  in  natu- 
ral language,  which  is  the  man's  vernacular. 

3.  That  this  is  done  by  a  spiritual  influx  into  the  natu- 
ral and  not  oy  any  natu.al  influx  into  the  spiritual. 

4.  That  human  wisdom,  which  is  natural  so  long  as  a 
man  lives  in  the  world,  can  in  no  degree  be  exalted 
into  angelic  wisdom,  but  Only  into  a  certain  image  ol 
it";  the  reason  is,  because  the  elevation  of  the  human 
mind  is  made  by  continuity,  as  from  shade  to  light,  or 
from  grosser  to  purer.  But  still  a  man  with  whom 
the  spiritual  degree  is  open,  comes  into  that  wisdom 
when  he  dies,  and  may  also  come  into  it  by  the  putting 
asleep  of  the  sensations  of  the  body,  and  then  by  influx 
from  above  into  the  spirituals  of  his  mind.  5.  The 
natural  mind  of  man  consists  of  spiritual  substances  : 
wherefore  that  same  mind  after  death,  when  a  man 
becomes  a  spirit  or  an  angel,  remains  in  a  form  simi- 
lar to  that  in  which  it  was  in  the  world.  6.  The  natu- 
ral substances  of  that  mind,  which,  as  was  said,  re. 
cede  by  death,  make  the  cutaneous  envelope  of  the 
spiritual  body:  in  which  spirits  and  angels  are.  By 
such  envelope,  which  is  taken  from  the  natural  world, 
their  spiritual  bodies  subsist,  for  the  natural  is  the  con- 
taining ultimate.  Hence  it  is  that  there  is  not  any 
spirit  or  angel  who  was  not  born  a  man.  The  Arcana 
of  Angelic  Wisdom  are  here  adduced,  that  it  may  be 
known  what  the  natural  mind  with  man  is,  and  what 
the  spiritual,  which  is  also  further  treated,  of  in  what 
follows,"  throughout  the  work, 


The  principles  laid  down  in  this  important  work, 
are  but  imperfectly  known  to  the  world,  for  they  have 
appeared  to  transcend  the  common  sphere  of  human 
knowledge.  Hence  the  little  attention  comparatively, 
which  they  havt  attracted,  aside  fiom  the  receiving  of* 
the  New  Church  doctrines.  But  the  time  is  coming, 
yea,  now  is,  as  is  fully  believed,  when  a  very  different 
estimate  will  be  placed  Upon  them.  Another  century 
under  the  providence  of  God,  and  nothing  will  be 
found  in  the  old  and  labored  structure  of  Physick  and 
Metaphysics,  but  the  voice,  "he  is  not  here,  but  is 
risen." 

Very  respectfully, 

Wm,  Hunnbwbll,  M.  D. 


MAGNETIC    SLEEP. 

Continued  from  page  158. 

In  the  first  state  of  magnetic  sleep,  per- 
sons retain  more  or  less  of  their  intellectual 
faculties,  and  are  more  or  less  susceptible  to 
external  influence. 

In  the  second  state  the  paralysis  of  the 
muscles,  and  the  insensibity  of  the  skin  is 
complete — the  natural  sight  lost,  the  hearing 
more  or  less  impaired,  and  a  muscular  at- 
traction established. 

In  the  third  state  a  strong  sympathy  is 
established  between  the  mind  of  the  subject 
and  the  magnetiser — the  mind  of  the  former 
being  under  the  control  of  the  latter. 

In  the  fourth  state  the  mind  of  the  clair- 
voyant soars  far  above  that  of  the  magneti- 
ser and  becomes  free  and  independent. 

These  phenomena  are  the  consequence  of 
reversing  the  natural  order  of  the  magnetic 
or  spiritual  organization  of  the  body.  The 
negative  and  insensible  forces  connected 
with  the  inner  or  mucous  membranes  or 
surfaces,  and  molar  nerves,  are  attracted  to 
the  outer  or  serous  membranes,  and  nerves 
of  sensation,  while  the  positive  and  sensi- 
tive forces  in  these  external  surfaces  are  re- 
pelled to  the  inner  or  mucous  membranes  and 
surfaces,  and  hence  the  cause  of  this  revers- 
ed order  of  the  sensibility  and  insensibility 
of  the  opposite  or  serous  and  mucous  surfa- 
ces. 

In  passing  into  the  magnetic  state  a  per- 
son" feels  first  a  disposition  to  sleep  and  then 
a  prickling  sensation  in  the  skin,  followed 
by  a  general  numbness — the  natural  light 
fading  away,  when  perfect  darkness  ensues. 
A  glimmering  of  magnetic  light  then  begins 
to  appear,  when  a  shock  ensues,  followed 
by  a  blaze  of  light,  consciousness  and  clair- 
voyance. 
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THE  HYDRARCHOS, 
Or,  Great  Fossil  Sea-Serpent. 

Astounding  as  the  progress  of  geological 
discovery  has  been,  for  the  prodigies  of  the 
animal  kingdom  which  it  has  developed,  and 
the  enlarged  views  of  the  pre- historical 
epochs  of  our  globe  which  it  has  demanded, 
it  has  hitherto  produced  nothing  so  highly 
calculated  to  impress  both  the  scientific  and 
the  popular  mind  with  the  wealth  of  its  re- 
sources and  the  magnificence  of  its  instruc- 
tion, as  the  stupendous  fossil  skeleton  rep- 
resented in  the  annexed  engraving.  In 
presenting  to  us  the  osseous  and  petrified 
remains  of  a  marine  serpent  whose  original 
length  was  evidently,  at  least,  130  feet,  with 
a  bulk  in  due  proportion,  we  have  tangibly 
and  palpably  realized  not  only  the  ophicular 
descriptions  of  the  ancient  poets  and  histo- 
rians, heretofore  deemed  fabulous,  but  the 
attestations  of  modern  mariners  and  voya- 
gers, which  assert  the  existence  of  a  similar 
terror  of  the  ocean,  even  in  our  own  times, 
and  off  our  own  shores.  The  serpent  of  the 
Deucalian  deluge,  slain  by  Apollo  Pythius, 
is  beheld,  with  scarcely  the  aid  of  the  dullest 
fancy,  in  the  Apollo  Saloon  in  Broadway. 
And  the  gorgeous  portrait  of  the  Leviathan, 
(Heb.  levi-ten,  or  "  doubled  dragon")  in  the 
matchless  poetry  of  Job,  has  found  its  first 
conclusive  prototype  in  this  Hydrarchon — so 
strikingly,  so,  indeed,  to  every  scholar  who 
will  undertake  a  critical  examination  of  the 
original  language,  as  to  completely  supercede 
every  animal  heretofore  proposed  by  com- 
mentators as  the  subject  of  the  description, 
together  with  the  Missourium,  recently  pro- 
posed for  this  purpose  by  Dr.  Koch,  the  dis- 
coverer of  this  more  appropriate  exemplar. 
He  who,  "  when  he  raised  himself  up  caus- 
ed the  mighty  to  be  afraid  ;"  who,  "  laughed 
at  the  shaking  of  the  spear,  and  spread 
sharp-pointed  things  upon  the  mire  ;"  who 
made  "  the  deep  to  boil  like  a  pot  of  oint- 
ment ;"  who  made  "  a  path  to  shine  after 
him,  so  that  one  would  suppose  the  deep  to 
be  hoary,"  is  here,  in  bony  majesty,  filling 
us  with  wonder  and  awe,  at  the  proofs  we 
behold  of  his  speed,  destructiveness,  and  in- 
comparable power.     Indeed,  \»e  are  confi- 


dent it  will  ultimately  be  a  point  of  unani- 
mous opinion  that  the  Leviathan  is  the  apt 
and  distinctive  title  which  this  rc-discovered 
creature  should  permanently  receive. 

It  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Koch,  (pronoun- 
ced v—r\\)  ?  zealous  German  Geologist,  in 
the  early  part  "{^foe  present  year  (March, 
1845,)  in  a  sma..\J:ne  in  Clarke  Co.,  Ala- 
bama, near  the  &■  V'Aeuge,  called  by  the 
Indians,  "  Snake  Ri/er.  The  field  in  which 
it  was  found,  had  been  but  a  short  time  in 
cultivation,  and  the  vertebrae  first  disinterred 
were  turned  up  by  the  plough.  Dr.  Koch 
was  induced  to  explore  this  district  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring,  if  possible,  a  perfect 
skeleton  of  the  gigantic  saurian,  denominated 
from  the  immense  dimensions  of  its  vertebrae 
the  Basiliosaurus,  or  the  King  of  the  Liz- 
ards, which  had  been  found  in  the  vicinity, 
some  years  previous,  by  the  late  Dr.  Richard 
Harlan,  of  Philadelphia.  It  appears,  by  the 
following  extract  of  a  letter  upon  this  sub- 
ject, from  Professor  Silliman,  addressed  to 
the  Editors  of  the  New  York  Express, 
(Sep.  2,  1845,)  to  be  extremely  questionable 
whether  the  bones  thus  supposed  to  consti- 
tute the  Basiliosaurus  were  not,  in  reality, 
portions  of  another  massive  specimen  of  the 
sea-serpent,  now  called  by  Dr.  Koch,  Hy- 
drarchos  Sillimanii — a  name  which,  it  will 
be  seen,  the  Professor  very  modestly  and 
justly  deprecates,  suggesting,  instead,  the 
merited  suffix  of  Harlani,  to  whatever  prin- 
cipal name  (instead  of  Hydrarchos,  from 
Hydra,  a  w^ater  serpent  and  Arcko  to  rule) 
may  be  finally  adopted.     He  says  : — 

"  Several  years  ago,  the  late  Judge  Creagh, 
of  Clarke  Go.,  Alabama,  found  similar  bones 
on  his  plantation,  in  such  abundance,  that 
they  were  often  destroyed,  as  far  as  possible, 
by  fire,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  an  incumbrance 
that  interfered  with  agriculture  ;  the  negroes, 
also,  were  in  the  habit  of  building  their  fire- 
places of  them.  The  late  Dr.  Richard  Har- 
lan, of  Philadelphia,  and  more  recently  of 
New  Orleans,  where  he  died  more  than  a 
year  since,  first  described  and  figured  these 
bones,  and  supposing  them  to  belong  to  a 
gigantic  fossil  lizard,  he  imposed  the  name  of 
Basiliosaurus  or  King  of  Saurians  or  Lizards. 

He  several  years  afterwards  carried  with 
him  to  London,  some  of  the-  bones,  and  they 
were  there  reviewed  by  the  great  com  para 
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tive  anatomist,  Professor  Owen,  of  the  Roy- 
al College  of  Surgeons,  who  was  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  animal  must  have  had  more  re- 
semblance to  the  whales  than  the  lizards 
This  opinion  Dr.  Harlan  had  the  candor  to 
present  to  the  Association  of  American  Geo- 
logists, together  with  the  bones,  at  their 
meeting  in  Philadelphia,  in  April,  1841, 
where  I  heard  his  statements.  Not  long 
after,  Dr.  Bulkley  brought  to  this  city,  and 
eventually  to  Alfe*Wfy,  an  entire  skeleton  of 
the  animal,  which  is  between  seventy  and 
eighty  feet  long,  and  is  now  in  the  State  Ge- 
ological Collection  at  Albany  ;  but  I  believe 
it  has  not  as  yet  been  set  up.  This  skeleton 
was  fully  described  by  Dr.  Bulkley,  in  the 
American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts. 

Dr.  Kosch,  the  proprietor  of  the  skeleton 
now  in  this  city,  made  a  journey  of  discovery 
a  few  years  since  into  Alabama  and  other 
Southern  regions,  with  particular  reference 
to  this  animal.  He  had  the  rare  good  for- 
tune, as  the  result  of  his  perseverance,  aided 
by  the  kind  assistance  of  the  inhabitants,  to 
disinter  the  stupendous  skeleton  which  is 
now  set  up  for  exhibition  here. 

It  has,  evidently,  been  done  at  great  ex- 
pense and  personal  toil,  and  the  public, 
while  they  owe  a  debt  to  Dr.  K.,  will,  when 
paying  it,  receive  a  high  gratification  in  con- 
templating the  remains  of  a  race  of  animals 
whose  length  exceeded  that  of  all  other  crea- 
tures hitherto  discovered  ;  the  spinal  column 
of  this  skeleton  as  now  arranged  measures 
114  feet  in  length.  The  skeleton  having 
been  found  entire,  enclosed  in  limestone,  evi- 
dently belonged  to  one  individual,  and  there 
is  the  fullest  ground  for  confidence  in  its 
genuineness.  The  animal  was  marine  and 
carnivorous,  and  at  his  death  was  imbedded 
in  the  ruins  of  that  ancient  sea  which  once 
occupied  the  region  where  Alabama  now  is ; 
having  myself  recently  passed  400  miles 
down  the  Alabama  river,  and  touched  at 
many  places,  I  have  had  full  opportunity  to 
observe,  what  many  geologists  have  affirmed, 
the  marine  and  oceanic  character  of  the 
country. 

Judging  from  the  abundance  of  the  remains 
(some  of  which  have  been  several  years  in 
my  possession)  the  animals  must  have  been 
very  numerous  and  doubtless  fed  upon  fishes 
and  other  marine  creatures — the  inhabitants 
of  a  region,  then  probably  of  more  than  tro- 
pical heat ;  and  it  appears  probable  also,  that 
this  animal  frequented  bays,  estuaries  and 
sea  coasts,  rather  than  the  main  ocean.  As 
regards  the  nature  of  the  animal,  we  shall 
doubtless  be  put  in  possession  of  Professor 
Owen's  more  mature  opinion,  after  he  shall 
have  reviewed  the  entire  skeleton.  I  would 
only  suggest,  that  he  may  find  little  analogy 


with  whales,  and  much  more  with   lizards, 
according  to  Dr.  Harlan's  original  opinion.. 

Among  the  fossil  lizards  and  saurians,  this 
resembles  most  the  Pleisiosaurus,  from  which 
however,  it  differs  very  decidedly. 

Most  observers  will  probably  be   struck 
with  the  snake-like  appeacance  of  the  skele- 
ton.    It  differs,  however,  most  essentially, 
from  any  existing  or  fossil  serpent,  although 
it  may  countenance  the  popular  (and  I  be- 
lieve well  founded)  impression,  of  the  exist- 
ence in  our  modern  seas,  of  huge  animals  to 
'which  the  name  of  sea-serpent  has  been  at- 
tached.    For   a   full   and  satisfactory  state- 
ment of  the  evidence  on  this  subject,  see  a 
communication  by  Dr.  Bigelow,  of  Boston, 
the  2d  volume  of  the  American  Journal. 

Dr.  Kosch  has  committed  one  error  in  na- 
ming the  fossil  skelton  now  presented  here 
for  inspection.  By  every  claim  of  scientific 
justice,  the  epithet — Harlani,  should  be  suf- 
fixed to  whatever  other  principal  name  may  be 
finally  adopted.  It  is  but  simple  justice  to 
the  memory  of  our  most  distinguished  com- 
parative anatomist — who  first  called  the  at- 
tention of  the  scientific  world  to  the  stupend- 
ous fossil  animal  of  Alabama  ;  and  there  can 
be  no  propriety  (however  kindly  it  may  have 
been  intended )in  imposing  the  name  of  anoth- 
er individual,  who  can  claim  no  other  merit 
in  the  case,  than  the  very  humble  one  of  en- 
deavouring now,  as  well  as  formerly,  to 
awaken  the  public  attention  to  the  most  re- 
markable of  our  fossil  treasures.  Dr.  K.  is 
therefore  bound  to  recall  his  new  epithet,  and 
restore  to  Dr.  Harlan  the  honor  which  is  his 
due.  I  remain,  my  dear  sir,  with  great  re- 
gard, your  friend  and  servant, 

Brooklyn,  L.  I.,  Sept.  2d,  1845. 

B.  SILL1MAN. 

P.  S. — It  should  be  remarked  that  Dr. 
Kosch  has  also  brought  to  light  the  most  gi- 
gantic fossil  skeleton  of  the  Maetodon  family 
that  has  ever  been  found.  It  was  exhibited 
in  our  cities,  and  is  now  in  the  British  Mu- 
seiam,  having  been  purchased  for  two  thousand 
pounds  sterling,  by  that  institution. 

If  the  bones  examined  by  Professor  Owen, 
in  London,  and  the  "  entire  skeleton,  be- 
tween seventy  and  eighty  feet  long,"  now  in 
the  State  Geological  collection  at  Albany,  be 
those  of  a  creature  identical  in  kind  with 
the  Hydrarchos,  it  is  but  little  complimentary 
to  the  anatomical  science  of  the  examiners 
that  they  should  have  confounded  them  with 
those  of  any  known  variety  of  the  saurians. 
The  teeth,  at  least,  should  have  been  taken 
as  evidence  of  a  decisive  distinction.    None 
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of  the  saurian  family  have  teeth  of  more 
than  one  fang,  while  the  incisors  of  the 
Hydrarchos  have  two,  more  and  more  forked 
as  we  proceed  from  the  anterior  to  the  pos- 
terior of  the  jaw.  Dr  Koch  thinks  that 
these  incisors,  while  like  those  of  all  the 
serpent  tribe,  have  also  some  analogy  to 
those  of  a  marsupial  animal  —  a  singular 
thing  enough,  if  we  overlook  the  fact  that 
all  serpents  are  so  far  pouched  animals  as 
to  swallow,  or  present  an  internal  receptacle 
of  refuge  for  their  living  young.  It  is  evident, 
moreover,  that  the  Hydrarchos  did  not  masti- 
cate its  food,  but  gorged  it  entire,  although, 
says  Dr.  Koch,  it  was  provided  with  palate 
bones  which  might  have  been  used  simply 
to  crush  its  food.  "  Its  greatly  elongated 
snout  was  armed  with  fifty  or  more  spear- 
shaped  incisors  whose  fangs  were  deeply  in- 
sertedjin  spear-shaped  sockets.  The  pivoca- 
tion  is  in  the  extreme  anterior  ones,  and  only 
marked  by  a  groove  ;  the  spear-shaped 
crown  of  these  teeth  is  divided  into  more  or 
less  minor  spear-shaped  fronts,  which  in- 
crease or  diminish  in  number  according  to 
the  situation  the  tooth  occupies  in  the  ramus  ; 
the  central  one  of  them  is  the  largest,  and 
those  nearest  the  gum  are  the  smallest. 
These  crowns  are  covered  by  a  thick  coating 
of  enamel,  which  had  a  rough  surface,  and 
are  marked  by  small  scale-liKe  elevations 
which  are  narrow,  lancet-shaped,  and  elon- 
gated, with  their  points  upwards."  "  All 
the  incisors  are  so  set  in  the  ramus  and  max- 
illa, that  their  extremities  have  an  inclina- 
tion backwards  towards  the  palate,  like  the 
shark,  and  that  the  victim  caught  could  easi- 
ly enter  the  mouth,  but  could  not  possibly 
escape."  The  canine  teeth  correspond  with 
the  incisors  in  this  position,  while  they  are 
from  six  to  eight  inches  long. 

That  the  creature  was  an  air-breathing 
reptile,  is  conclusively  inferred  from  the 
nasal  cavity,  in  which  the  posterior  vents  are 
at  the  back  part  of  the  mouth,  enabling  it 
to  respire  deeply  and  freely.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that,  like  the  Pleisiosaurus,  this  stu- 
pendous serpent  was  a  coasting  rather  than 
a  deep  ocean  reptile,  as  indeed  are  all  known 
marine  creatures  of  a  kindred  form.     Not 


only  its  necessity  of  breathing,  but  the  pro- 
digious size  and  muscularity  of  its  Cervical 
vertebrae,  indicate  its  habit  of  rearing  itself 
above  the  water ;  and  when  we  also  examine  . 
the  peculiar  structure  and  marvellous  strength 
of  its  massive  lumbar  vertebrae,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  the  axis  of  its  muscular  pow- 
er, we  feel  authorized  to  conclude  that  it 
could  erect  nearly  two  thirds  of  its  entire 
length  from  this  basis,  in  a  majestic  curve 
above  the  surface  of  the  tide — often,  doubt- 
less, in  tranquil  seasons,  a  glowing  mirror 
of  its  gorgeous  form  and  stately  movements. 
Its  eyes,  too,  which  were  from  six  to  eight 
inches  in  diameter,  were  so  prominently 
situated  on  the  forehead  as  to  secure  it  a  vast 
circle  of  vision,  and  render  it  a  vivid  object 
of  terror ;  and  when  Job  says  of  his  leviathan 
that  "  his  eyes  are  like  the  eyelids  of  the 
morning,"  the  force  and  beauty  of  the  poetic 
hyperbole  are  as  appropriate  to  the  eyes  of 
the  Hydrarchos  as  to  those  of  any  animal, 
not  purely  imaginary,  of  which  we  can  form 
an  idea. 

Upon  the  general  osseous  structure  of  this 
mighty  being,  we  will  quote  the  description 
given  by  Dr.  Koch  : — ■"  The  propelling  mo- 
tion of  the  animal  was,  like  that  of  all  the 
serpent  tribe,  dependant  upon. the  action  of 
its  powerful  vertebrae,  and  the  strong  muscles 
and  ligaments  acting  in  harmony  with  them. 
The  strong  and  lengthy  tail,  was  more  par- 
ticularly used  as  a  rudder  to  direct  its  course, 
as  well  as  for  the  purpose  of  propelling. 
The  transverse  processes,  which  are  very 
large  in  the  whole  spinal  column,  are  more 
especially  so  in  the  caudal  or  tail  vertebrae  ; 
the  canal  for  the  spinal  marrow  is  very  much 
compressed  and  flat,  and  the  spinous  process- 
es have  a  great  inclination  backwards,  [pro- 
bably enhancing  its  springing  or  ejaculative 
power].  The  dorsal  and  lumbar  vertebras 
are  greatly  elongated,  measuring  each  from 
fourteen  to  eighteen  inches  in  length,  and 
having  a  circumference  of  from  twenty-four 
to  thirty  inches.  Their  construction  differs 
from  those  of  any  animal  with  which  1  am 
acquainted,  as  each  body  of  these  vertebras  is 
composed  of  five  sections.  In  the  centre,  we 
observe  the  main  body  to  which  all  the  pro- 
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cesses  are  attached,  and  which  measures  from 
five  to  seven  inches  in  length  :  to  both  ex- 
tremities of  this  is  a  pelvis.  The  section  is 
-j^anglelozed,  measuring  from  three  to  four 
inches  in  length,  and  to  the  extremities  of 
these  again  we  find  a  pelvis.  The  whole 
is  anglelozed  and  ossified  together  in  an 
adult,  but  will  separate  in  younger  animals, 
as  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  observing 
personally.  [Dr.  Koch  found  several  imper- 
fect skeletons  of  younger  specimens  of  this 
creature.]  The  cervicle,  or  neck,  and  the 
coxyxal,  or  tail  vertebrae,  have  powerful 
processes,  but  their  bodies  have  not  the  ad- 
ditional divisions  described  above,  as  found 
in  the  dorsal  and  lumbar  vertebrae.  The  ribs 
are  of  a  very  peculiar  shape  and  form  ;  so 
much  so  that  I  know  of  no  animal  to  which 
I  might  compare  them.  The  greater  number 
are  small  and  remarkably  slender  on  their 
superior  extremities,  until  we  arrive  within 
two  thirds  of  the  length  toward  the  inferior 
extremities,  where  they  begin  to  increase  in 
thickness  most  rapidly,  so  that  near  the  low- 
er parts,  where  they  are  flattened,  they  have 
three  or  four  -times  the  circumference  that 
they  have  on  the  superior  extremities,  and 
have  very  much  the  curve  of  the  sickle 
From  the  whole  of  their  construction,  we  may 
justly  form  the  conclusion  that  the  animal 
was  not  only  possessed  of  a  fleshy  back  of 
great  power,  but  also  of  remarkable  strength 
in  its  belly,  by  which  means  it  was  enabled 
to  perform  very  rapid  movements.  Notwith- 
standing its  two  fore  feet,  or  paddles,  are 
quite  small  in  comparison  with  the  rest  of  the 
skeleton,  yet  they  are  in  proportion  with  the 
short  and  thick  humerus  and  ulna  or  fore- 
arm, which,  together  with  the  paddles,  must 
have  been  concealed  under  the  flesh  during 
the  life  of  the  animal,  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  be  only  perceptible  through  muscles  and 
cartiliges,  similar  to  the  fins  of  an  eel.  The 
humerus  and  ulna  are  not  unlike  those  of  the 
Icthyosaurus ;  and  each  paddle  is  composed 
of  twenty-seven  bones  which  form,  in  union, 
nine  forward  and  backward  articulating 
joints.'* 

Upon  this  description  we  have  only  to  re- 
mark that  the  peculiar  form  here  correctly  as- 


signed to  the  ribs  of  this  ponderous  creature, 
in  being  so  much  thicker  and  stronger  at  the 
part  of  the  curve  where  they  turn  to  bend 
under  the  belly,  is  evidently  an  admirable 
provision  of  nature  for  sustaining  the  im- 
mense superincumbent  weight  of  its  mass, 
when  resting  upon  a  shore,  or  depositing  its 
bulk  for  repose,  upon  the  bottom  of  any 
other  shallow  waters;  and  as  a  respiring 
reptile,  this  sea-serpent  must  have  often  en- 
joyed the  ease  of  such  a  position,  fearless  of 
every  foe.  That  none  of  the  saurians,  nor 
any  other  animals,  should  be  found  to  exhi- 
bit this  very  striking  singularity  of  costal 
structure,  is  simply  because  they  were  other- 
wise furnished  and  did  not  need  it ;  while  to 
this  creature,  devoid  of  legs,  and  all  pedal 
points  of  support,  the  provision  was  indis- 
pensable, and  he  accordingly  possessed  it. 
After  all,  the  ribs  seem  exceedingly  slight 
for  so  bulky  a  mass,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  they  were  strengthened  with  those 
well-knit  bands  of  intercostal  cartilage  and 
muscle,  which  supply  the  place  of  osseous 
ribs  in  the  large  conger  eel,  and  other  varie- 
ties of  the  serpent  race. 

Concerning  the  natural  habits  and  capaci- 
ties of  this  wonderful  animal,  comparative 
anatomy  will  spread  a  rich  field  of  beautiful 
analogy  and  scientific  induction. 

Whether  he  was  amphibious,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  our  present  water  snakes,  may  well  be 
doubted  from  the  evidence  afforded  by  his 
side  fins  of  a  more  decidedly  piscine  charac- 
ter. The  last  joint  of  his  tail,  too,  indicates 
a  final  bifurcated  fin  ;  and  the  finding  of  this 
termination  of  the  vertebrae,  cannot  but  be  re- 
garded as  a  most  felicitous  circumstance,  for 
while  it  tends  to  determine  the  animal's  dis- 
tinctive nature,  it  also  proves  an  admirably 
tapering  symmetry  of  form,  peculiar  to  the 
serpent  species. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  Dr  Koch's 
unpublished  description  of  the  upper  and 
nether  stratification  of  the  spot  and  neigh- 
borhood in  which  these  stupendous  fossil 
remains  were  discovered  ;  and  we  have  great 
pleasure  in  presenting  to  our  readers  a  matter 
of  so  much  scientific  curiosity  : — 

A.  A  stratum  of  diluvial  gravel  with 
shells. 
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B.  A  stratum  of  a  blood-red  color,  from  a 
deposit  of  clay,  highly  impregnated  with 
iron,  and  exhibiting  grey  veins. 

C.  A  stratum  of  peculiar  lime  stone,  form- 
ing in  some  places  remarkable  terraces,  in 
divisions  or  steps,  from  five  to  seven  feet 
high,  and  from  thirty  to  forty  horizontal 
breadth,  exhibiting  great  regularity.  These 
occur  in  locations,  in  the  vicinity,  where  tra- 
ces of  a  most  violent  and  rapid  current  ap- 
pear, and  apparently  of  diluvial  action. 
This  lime-stone  is  termed  "  chimney-rock," 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighborhood,  and 
is  so  soft  as  to  be  sawed  into  blocks  for 
building,  with  a  common  cross-cut  saw. 

D.  A  stratum  of  volcanic  origin,  forming 
an  extensive  bed  of  volcanic  matter,  inclosing 
and  cementing  various  kinds  of  fossil  wood, 
some  partly  in  a  crystaline  state  and  others 
reduced  to  charcoal.  These  specimens  of 
fossil  wood,  which  increase  as  we  leave 
Clarksville  and  approach  the  Mississippi, 
prove  the  existence  of  dry  land  vegetation  at 
this  epoch ;  and  from  the  admixture  here 
found  of  fresh  water  shells  with  a  large 
number  of  beautiful  marine  fossils,  the  spot 
seems  to  have  been  connected,  at  the  time  it 
was  on  the  surface,  with  some  shallow  sea 
or  bay.  In  Clark  and  Washington  counties 
this  stratum  is  frequently  laid  open,  forming, 
indeed  a  considerable  portion  of  the  present 
surface,  and  often  appearing  like  a  dark 
brown  vegetable  mould,  mixed  with  corroded 
volcanic  substances  and  calcareous  matter. 
Its  volcanic  origin  is  clearly  traceable  where- 
ever  it  is  laid  bare ;  fragments  of  lava  are 
thrown  for  miles  around  the  vicinity  of 
Clarksville,  and  we  frequently  find  extensive 
beds,  formed  of  a  mixture  of  sand,  iron  ore 
and  lava,  once  in  a  melted  state,  but  now 
broken  in  layer,  or  smaller  sections.  Some- 
times pieces  of  pumice  stone  are  found  here 
with  bituminous  coal,  and  an  extensive  bed 
of  the  latter  is  said  to  exist  in  the  Tallehalla 
Hills  in  Clark  Co. 

E.  A  stratum  of  yellowish  lime  rock,  con- 
taining fossil  remains  of  myriads  of  animals 
and  shells.  In  this  stratum,  at  a  spot  near  a 
chasm,  where  it  had  been  lifted  to  the  sur- 
face, and  where  the  superincumbent  strata 
were  thrown  to  the  right  and  left,  by  volcanic 


action,  was  found  the  skeleton  of  the  Hy- 
drarchos,  or  as  we  would  have  it  called,  the 
Leviathan.  The  vertebrse,  with  the  exception 
of  one  or  two  joints  that  had  been  turned  up 
by  the  plough,  were  found  and  dug  out  in 
the  natural  order  in  which  they  lay,  and  in 
which  they  are  again  put  together  in  the 
skeleton  as  exhibited. 

F.  A  stratum  of  quartose  sand,  ten  or 
twelve  feet  thick,  which  Dr.  Koch  conceives 
to  be  a  continuation  of  the  stratum  marked 
"  I,"  (see  below.)  He  says  that  at  Clarks- 
ville he  found  the  upper  section  of  this 
stratum,  containing  oysters  of  a  large  size, 
while,  on  the  Tombigby  side  of  the  disloca- 
ted elevation,  he  found  the  lower  portion  of 
this  stratum,  containing  oysters  in  quite  a 
young  state  of  growth.  He  adds  that  at 
Coffeeville,  the  same  stratum  appears  ten  or 
fifteen  feet  thick,  the  lower  portion  as  marl, 
and  the  upper  as  laminated  lime  rock  of  the 
same  color  as  at  Claiborne. 

G.  A  stratum  of  rich  green  sand,  contain- 
ing highly  brilliant  shells,  of  a  light  green 
color.  This  stratum  is  particularly  charac- 
teristic, having  a  bed  of  oysters  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  those  in  the  underlying  bed  (I), 
and  forming  a  bank  which  appears  never  to 
have  been  disturbed.  Indeed  the  shells  of 
many  of  these  bivalves  still  remain  united. 

H.  A  stratum  of  quartose  sand,  fourteen 
or  fifteen  feet  thick,  containing  shells  of 
oysters  and  other  oceanic  shells.  Here,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Clarksville,  occurs  a 
miniature  species  of  the  saw-fish,  its  saw, 
although  of  a  similar  construction  to  that  of 
the  existing  species,  being  but  about  three 
inches  long,  instead  of  as  many  feet  Sev- 
eral species  of  oysters  occur  here,  which 
must  have  originated  at  this  epoch,  as  they 
are  not  found  either  above  or  below.  "  I 
discovered"  says  Dr.  Koch,  "  that  this  last 
bed  is  identical  with  the  one  of  green  sand  (G) 
mixed  with  blue  clay,  and  with  an  over-ly- 
ing osseous  conglomerate,  containing  princi- 
pally the  remains  of  sharks ;  the  first  being 
also  mixed  with  yellow  lime  stone,  and  the 
second  with  mould  of  the  prairie  of  Ala- 
bama :  the  latter  proving  by  its  numerous 
fossils  to  be  the  upper  section  of  the  transi- 
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tion  series,  uniting  the  highest  cretaceous 
with  the  lowest  eocene  region.  The  yel- 
low limestone  and  the  green  sand  both  con- 
tain the  remains  of  the  largest  reptiles;  for  the 
Zuylodon,  [by  some  called  the  basiliosau- 
rus]  1  discovered  at  Gay  Head,  Martha's 
Vineyard,  where  it  occurs  only  in  the  green 
sand ;  and  in  Alabama,  where  it  as  exclu- 
sively occurs  in  the  yellow  lime  stone.  The 
remains  of  extinct  crabs  occur  in  both  locali- 
ties, of  an  identical  character ;  and  several 
species  of  sharks  and  saurians,  found  in  the 
osseous  conglomerate  of  Gay  Head,  are  iden- 
tical with  those  of  the  prairie  mould  of 
South  Alabama. 

I.  A  stralum  of  light  blue  and  yellowish 
limestone,  in  some  places  70  feet  thick,  as  a 
rich  greenish  white  marl.  Where  it  occurs 
as  a  limestone  rock,  it  has  strongly  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  uninterrupted  bed  of  the 
same  species  of  oysters,  small  and  frequent- 
ly mingled  with  the  casts  of  oceanic  shells, 
which  formed  the  principal  portion  of  the 
above  mentioned  under-lying  bed.  As  we 
ascend  the  oysters  increase  in  size,  that  they 
may  be  termed  the  giants  of  their  race,  form- 
ing almost  a  solid  bed. 

J.  A  stratum  of  dark  greenish  sand,  in 
some  places  15  feet  thick,  containing  a  great 
variety  of  shells,  all  belonging  to  those  spe- 
cies which  we  find  in  deep  open  seas  in 
tropical  latitudes.  They  are  generally  in 
broken  fragments,  with  a  few  in  good  con 
dition.  We  also  find  a  few  young  oysters, 
of  a  kind  belonging  to  the  chalk  formation. 
Dr.  Koch  considers  the  whole  of  this  bed  as 
the  upper  part  of  the  secondary  formation, 
and  consequently  of  a  far  older  date  than 
has  heretofore  been  assigned  to  it. 

From  this  clear  and  interesting  account  of 
the  strata  among  which  the  Hydrarchos  was 
found,  a.nd  which  in  Dr.  Koch's  exhibition 
room  is  illustrated  by  a  sketch  on  canvass 
of  their  present  dislocated  position,  relative- 
ly to  the  perpendicular  bluffin  the  neighbor- 
hood where  they  appear  in  their  original 
and  undisturbed  level,  it  appears  that  there 
was  one  stratum  of  volcanic  origin  and  for- 
mation, and  three  strata  of  oceanic  deposite, 
piled  above  the  remains  of  this  animal,  upon 
the  surface  on  which  he  expired.     As  the 


volcanic  stratum  D,  occurs  next  above  the 
one  E,  in  which  these  remains  were  found, 
it  is  not  improbable  that  the  immense  sub- 
marine volcano  which  then  burst  forth,  was 
the  immediate  cause  of  this  creature's  de- 
struction. But  the  strata,  C.  B.  A.  above 
this  volcanic  one,  being  oceanic,  must  have 
been  deposited  at  three  several  and  distinct 
periods,  or  geological  epochs,  when  the 
ocean  arose  and  overflowed  the  strata  that 
had  previously  been  formed.  Geologists,  as 
yet,  have  furnished  us  with  no  data  by 
which  we  can  determine  the  length  of  those 
periods,  nor  indeed  any  chronological  key 
whatever  to  the  stratification  of  the  earth. 
Thus  is  geology  left  without  a  chronology 
which  alone  can  harmonize  its  phenomena, 
and  elevate  it  to  the  dignity  of  a  science. 
That  chronology,  however,  like  every  other, 
must  be  sought  for,  and,  we  have  long 
thought  can  only  be  found,  in  an  astronomi- 
cal source,  developing  and  demonstrating  the 
changes  in  the  position  of  the  earth's  axis 
towards  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  and  the  sun, 
under  the  influence  of  the  spiral  motion  of 
the  magnetic  poles,  as  calculated  and  pub- 
lished in  our  Astro-Magnetic  Almanac  for 
1843.  From  the  calculations  there  given 
it  appears  that  it  requires  2,304,000  years, 
or  one  complete  siderial  revolution  of  the 
earth's  axis,  for  the  ocean  to  deposit  two 
strata;  and,  consequently,  that  the  period  of 
of  3,456,000  has  elapsed  since  the  three 
oceanic  strata  were  deposited  over  the  skele- 
ton of  the  Hydrarchos.  We  say  nothing  of 
the  time  during  which  the  volcanic  stratum 
was  formed  immediately  over  these  remains, 
because  this  occurred  in  the  interval  between 
the  formation  of  the  yellow  limestone  stratum 
in  which  they  were  found,  and  that  of  the  lime- 
stone stratum  C,  next  above  the  volcanic 
stratum  itself.  But  since  the  deposit  of  the 
third  oceanic  stratum  A,  a  period  has  elapsed 
of  1,008,000  years,  during  which  the  ocean 
has  again  advanced  from  the  equator  towards 
that  latitude,  in  its  progressive  formation  of 
a  fourth  stratum  ;  so  that  this  time  must  be 
added  to  the  one  before  given,  to  make  the 
total  period  4,464,000  years,  since  the  Hy- 
drarchos was  destroyed.  And  immense  as 
this  period  may  seem  to  those  who  are  unac- 
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customed  to  the  contemplation  of  the  astro- 
nomical causes  of  stratification,  it  cannot 
be  abridged  without  resorting  to  a  succession 
of  miraculous  causes  to  explain  the  pheno- 
mena which  undeniably  exist  It  was  some- 
time in  the  last  intermediate  period  of  1,008, 
000  years,  that  the  new  subterranean  disrup- 
tion of  the  strata  of  that  locality  occurred 
which  raised  these  stupendous  relics  from 
the  place  of  their  protracted  oblivion,  to  be- 
come the  wonder  of  the  present  age. 


Motion  of  the  Magnetic  Machine. 

In  running  the  vibrating  Magnetic  ma- 
chine, we  sometimes  find  a  point  of  about  the 
size  of  a  small  needle  projecting  from  the 
end  of  the  screw,  which  rests  on  the  vibrating 
spring  and  impedes  its  motion.  This  should 
be  removed  with  a  penknife  or  file,  when 
the  spring  will  again  vibrate  in  the  best 
manner. 

Experience  has  also  shown  that  the  spring 
is  sometimes  bent  by  pressing  the  screw  so 
hard  upon  it  so  as  to  prevent  it  from  vibra- 
ting. In  this  case,  the  spring  must  be 
straightened,  when  it  will  again  vibrate  in 
the  usual  way . 


LE  ROY  SUNDERLAND* 


The  tenth  and  last  lecture  of  this  gentle- 
man on  the  Human  Soul,  was  delivered, 
according  to  previous  notice,  in  Morris 
Place,  to  a  crowded  and  highly  intelligent 
audience  on  Saturday  evening  last.  Long 
before  the  appointed  hour  the  house  was 
filled,  and  "expectation  stood  tip-toe,"  to 
witness  the  extraordinary  phenomena  prom- 
ised for  the  evening.  At  half  past  7  the 
lecturer  made  his  appearance,  and  immedi- 
ately commenced  the  experiments,  which 
were  brought  on  while  he  was  in  the  act  of 
explaining  some  few  things  peculiar  to  his 
new  theory  of  mind,  denominated  Pathetism. 
In  the  course  of  some  fifteen  minutes,  about 
a  dozen  of  the  audience  were  found  to  be  in 
a  state  of  trance ;  and  six  of  the  number 
arose,  one  after  another,  and  walked,  in  a 
peculiar  unnatural  gait,  up  to  the  platform, 
and  by  the  assistance  of  the  lecturer  seated 
themselves  upon  the  sofa.  Among  those 
taken  upon  the  platform  under  the  power  of 


the    charm,  was   Dr.    H.    G.    Payne,   Mr. 
Ketchum,  and  a  young  man  by  the  name  of 
Althiser.      The    o'.her   three    were   ladies. 
After  causing  Mr.  A  to  dance,  and  a  few 
other  results,  Mr.    S.  proceeded  to  prepare 
one  of  the   ladies  for  a  surgical  operation, 
and  invited  the  medical  faculty,  the  clergy 
and  gentlemen  of  the  press,  present,  to  the 
platform,  for  the  purpose  of  having  them  in- 
spect the  tooth  to  be  drawn,  and  notice  the 
manner  in   which .  it  was  done.     He  then 
took  hold  of  Dr.  Payne  (who  was  still  under 
the  influence  of  the  spell,)   and  led  him  up 
to  the  lady  seated  in  the  chair.     And  now 
occurred  a  sight  upon  which,  probably,  mor- 
tal eyes  never  gazed  before  !     It  was  to  see 
the  somnabulic  Dr.  in  the  process  of  extract- 
ing that  tooth,  while  he  and  the  patient  were 
in  a  state  of  trance,  and  neither  of  them  able 
to  open  their  eyes  or  move  a  muscle  without 
consent   of   the  lecturer !     The   tooth   was 
very  firmly  set,  and  it  required  an  extraordi- 
nary outlay  of  strength  to  extract  it.     The 
lady  sat,  during  the  operation,  without  the 
slightest    manifestation    of    consciousness, 
though  she  is  well  known  to  be  one  of  the 
most  fearful  and  timid  in  her  natural  state  : 
so  much  so,  that  she  has  been  thrown  into 
spasms,  it  is  said,  when  attempts  have  been 
made   to   draw  her  teeth   when   she  was 
awake. 

In  a  few  minutes  after,  the  Dr.  himself 
was  seated  in  the  front  chair,  the  spell  still 
upon  him,  and  another  physician  present, 
(Dr.  Lyman,)  proceeded  to  perform  a  similar 
operation  upon  him  !  It  was  one  of  the 
wisdom  teeth,  and  had  grown  in  such  an  un- 
natural manner,  as  rendered  the  extraction 
exceedingly  difficult.  Five  times  the  key  or 
forceps  slipped  from  the  tooth,  and  the  vio- 
lence done  to  the  jaw  was  such,  that  the  Dr., 
we  learn,  has  scarcely  been  able  to  open  his 
mouth  since :  and  though  he  declared  that 
he  suffered  no  pain  at  all  at  the  time,  it 
would  seem  that  he  has  since  suffered  enough 
to  make  it  up. 


This  experiment  was  intensely  interesting, 
and  highly  satisfactory  to  the  audience ;  as 
we  suppose  it  the  first  and  only  one  of  the 
kind  ever  performed  since  old  Adam  was  put 
into  the  "  deep  sleep,"  for  the  purpose  of 
having  the  rib  taken  from  his  side. 

After  the  above,  Mr.  S.  informed  the  au- 
dience that  another  lady  was  present  in  a 
state  of  trance,  who  would  submit  to  have 
two.  of  her  teeth  drawn,  if  they  had  patience 
or  a  desire  to  see  any  more  blood  shed,  A 
wish  being  expressed  to  see  it  done,  Dr. 
Payne  was  now  restored  to  his  natural  state, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  he  drew  two  of  her 
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molar  teeth,  while  she  manifested  not  the 
slightest  knowledge  of  what  was  going  on. 
And  both  ladies  operated  on  declared,  after 
being  restored,  they  had  no  knowledge  what- 
ever of  any  thing  done  to  them  while  upon 
the  stage  in  the  state  of  trance  ! 

What  Mr.  Sunderland  has  accomplished 
during  his  visit  to  this  city,  has  abundantly 
confirmed  the  newspaper  reDorts  we  have 
seen  of  his  wonderful  performances  in  other 
places;  which,  in  the  production  of  psycho- 
logical phenomena,  especially  those  peculiar 
to  what  «re  called  spells  and  charms,  place 
him  far  before  all  other  men  of  whom  history 
has  given  us  any  account.  He  has  evidently 
left  a  good  impression  on  the  minds  of  our 
citizens,  as  was  manifest  by  the  audience, 
last  Saturday  evening,  when  he  declared  his 
determination,  at  some  futureaday,  to  visit  our 
city  again. —  Troy  Budget. 


{i  Clairmativeness." 
DeAR  Sir: 

The  publication  containing  "  All  the  Mysteries  of 
Human  Magnetism  and  Clairvoyance  Explained,  by 
the  celebrated  Jackson  Davis  of  Poughkeepsie,"  pro- 
mised in.  the  Tribune  some  time  since,  by  Rev.  G. 
Smith,  has  just  come  to  my  notice;  and,  as  1  know 
many  of  your  readers  feel,  considerable  interest  in  the 
subject,  I  beg  the  ptivilege  of  offering  a  few  remarks 
concerning  it.  And,  I  am  the  more  inclined  to  do  so, 
from  knowing,  as  I  do,  that  many  candid  persons  like 
Mr.  Smith  have  been  so  completely  carried  away  with 
the  oracular  proofs  of  young  Davis,  as  to  admit  and 
believe  most  or  all  he  has  sad  without  the  shadow  of 
a  doubt!  Had  these  friends  heard  as  many  "  revela- 
tions" of  theories  from  somnambulists  as  it  has  fallen 
to  my  lot  to  listen  to  within  the  last  seven  years,  I  do 
believe  it  would  have  very  much  moderated  the  ardor 
of  their  faith  in  the  "  Clairmativeness"  of  Mr.  Jackson 
Davis.  Swedenborg  was  a  far  more  remarkable  Som- 
nambulist than  Davis,  or  indeed  than  many  others  of 
the  present  age  who  have  been  thought  to  be  so  very 
extraordinary.  More  beautiful  theories  were  never 
conceived,  perhaps,  in  the  human  biain  than  were  put 
forth  by  Swedenborg.  while  in  a  state  of  Somnambu- 
lism, or  one  identical  with  that  to  which  we  now  ap- 
ply this  term.  Somnambulic  revelations  of  theories 
have  often  been  made  by  Mormons,  French  Prophets, 
Anabaptists,  Methodists,  Catholics,  Presbyterians,  and 
others.  Wiiness  the  Trance  of  Rev.  Mr.  Tennant  of 
New-Jersey.  These  visions,  or  Somnambulic  descrip- 
tions, may  be  classed  with  the  phenomena  of  Dream- 
ing, and  are  no  more  to  be  depended  upon  as  truihfu' 
than  many  cases  of  dreaming,  which  are  of  constant 
occurrence. 

Many  of  the  representations  made  by  Davis,  are  not 
only  puerile,  but  they  are  false  in  fact,  as  any  one  may 
easily  know.  See  page  34  of  his  book.  "  Clairma 
tiveness,"  he  tells  us,  "  is  a  compound  word,  and*  lite 
rally  signifies  clearly  reversed"!  !!  "  CJair,"  is  a 
French  adjective,  and  literally  signifies  "  clear,"  and 
not  u  clearly,"  as  Mr.  D.  thought  ;  and,  then  as  to  the 
literal  meaning  of  u  mativeness,"  who  knows? 


His  stoiies  about  the  inhabitants  of  Saturn,  may  be 
classed  with  the  visions  of  Joe  Smith.  I  no  more  be- 
lieve th^m  than  1  do  the  following,  where  (page  36) "he 
speaks  of  himself  in  the  following  terms  : 

"When  in  the  state  that  I  now  am,  I  am  master  of  the 
general  sciences,  can  speak  all  languages,  impart  in- 
structions upon  those  deep  and  hidden  things  in  na- 
tuie,  which  the  world  have  not  been  able  to  solve,  as 
I  have  done  in  these  lectures  [!]  can  name  the  different 
organs  in  the  human  system,  point  out  their  office  and 
functions — tell  the  nature,  cause  and  symptoms  of  dis- 
ease, and  prescribe  the  remedies  that  will  effect  the 
cure,"  &c.  «fec. 

Did  that  youth  ever  converse  with  any  intelligent 
person,  in  a  foreign  language  1  And,  into  what  egre- 
gious delusion  must  that  mind  have  fallen  which  could 
utter  such  language  as  the  above  !  Many  things  he 
affirms  about  the  state  denominated  the  "  magnetic 
sleep,"  I  know  to  be  untrue,  but  it  would  not  be  worth 
the  space  to  point  them  out  here.  Page  21,  he  under- 
takes to  prove  that  "  magnetism"  is  "animal  heat," 
and  the  cause  of  all  "  feeling  or  sensation  ;"  and  says  : 
"Take  for  example  a  limb  that  has  received  a  paraly- 
tic shock — it  is  entirely  insensible  to  touch,  no  sensa. 
tion  can  be  produced  in  it." 

This  is  a  great  mistake  as  every  Pathologist  knows, 
and  shows  how  really  ignorant  this'youth  is,  notwith» 
standing  his  assumption  that  he  is  "Master  of  the  gen- 
eral sciences!"  I  have  seen  and  treated  numerous 
cases  of  paialysis,  whers  the  sensation  was  far  greater 
than  in  other  parts  of  the  system  not  affected. 

Mr.  Davis  seems  to  have  borrowed  largely  from  nu- 
merous -writers  in  his  sleep,  and  from  one  he  has  quo- 
ted ideas  about  the  "  sympathetic  nerves,"  page  10,  and 
the  effects  of  manipulation,  page  21,  without  giving 
credit  for  them. 

The  pamphlet  is  interesting  as  a  Somnambulic  per- 
formance, though  it  contains  much  that  amounts  to 
nothing,  even  if  admitted  to  be  true ;  and  still  more 
which  may  be  easily  demonstrated  to  be  false  in  phi* 
losophy  and  unsustained  by  matter  of  fact.  In  say- 
ing this  much,  however,  I  must  not  be  understood  as 
attaching  the  least  blame  to  Mr.  Davis,  or  his  amenu- 
ensis,  Rev.  Mr.  Smith.  The  former  told  his  somnam- 
bulic visions,  containing  some  truth,  mixed  up  with  a 
vast  amount  of  fancy,  and  the  latter  gentleman  believ- 
ed the  whole.  Time  will  show  that  they  were  both 
deceived,  as  thousands  of  others  have  been  before  them, 
who  have  depended  upon  similar  revelations  for  what 
they  should  believe  both  in  science  and  religion. 

Le  Roy  Sunderland. 

Boston,  Mass.  Sept.  25th  1845. 

Tribune. 


This  number  completes  the  second  volume 
of  this  Journal  The  first  number  of  the 
third  volume  will  be  issued  on  the  first  of 
January  next. 


Erratum. — Page  215 — Article  "Magnetic 
Sleep,"  18  lines  from  the  bottom  of  the  se- 
cond column,  for  molar  read  "  motar." 
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